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The  movement  for  separating 
youthful  misdemeanants  during  de- 
tention in  police  court,  jail,  and 
workhouse,  from  old  and  hardened 
offenders,  is  spreading.  The  super- 
intendent of  charities  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  submitted,  says  the 
Washington  Post,  to  the  commis- 
sioners a  report  upon  the  detention 
of  the  young  when  subjected  to  ar- 
rest, in  reply  to  a  communication  re- 
ceived by  them  some  time  ago  from 
Senator  Money,  who  asked  that  the 
commissioners  indicate  what  kind  of 
an  institution  w6uld  answer  the  pur- 
pose intermediate  between  the  jail 
and  reform  school,  where  young  boys 
might  be  confined  when  sentenced 
for  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  A 
draft  of  a  bill  was  submitted  with 
the    report,    which    provides    that 


whenever  any  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  any  law  in  force  in  the 
District,  the  court  shall  suspend  sen- 
tence, unless  a  parent  or  friend  of 
the  child  is  in  court  to  pay  the  fine, 
and  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
previous  conduct  and  character  of 
the  child,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  belongs  to  any  of  the 
classes  enumerated  in  "the  act  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  children 
and  create  a  board  of  children's 
guardians.'* 

It  also  provides  that  when  it 
shall  appear  that  any  child  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  belongs  to  any 
of  the  classes  named,  the  court  shall 
commit  such  child  to  the  board  of 
children's  guardians  or  the  reform 
school  of  the  District,  or  shall  place 
the  child  on  probation  for  six 
months.  The  board  of  guardians 
or  one  of  its  officers  shall  act 
as  a  probation  officer.  The  officer 
shall  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
conduct  of  all  such  children,  and  re- 
port to  the  court  before  the  term  of 
probation  expires;  and  the  court  shall 
finally  dispose  of  the  case  as  may  be 
required  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
child.         ^ 
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Society  before  giving  to  the  societies, 
private  almoners,  or  persons  included 
in  the  cautionary  lists  named  below. 
This  caution  implies  that  the  society 
knows  of  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  subscribers  who  are  asked  to  give, 
and  may  effect  their  action,  but  does 
not  necessarily  imply  condemnation. 
Any  information  relating  to  the 
names  upon  the  lists,  particularly  if 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  a 
withdrawal  of  caution,  should  be  for- 
warded promptly  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council. 

NEW   NAMBS  ON  THESE   LISTS. 

Burdett,  William  Vcsey. 

Franco,  Antoine  and  Angelino  Clements. 

Manishofif.    or    Marrisohof,    or    Morrischof, 

Mark.  .^    ^ 

Ralph.  Theodore  a/id  Clara  Perry. 
Smith,  Miss  Annie  R. 
Watson,  Joseph  Edward. 

I. 

IN   GENERAL. 

Managers  of  charitable  institutions  are  cau- 
tioned against  professional  charity  '*pro. 
moters;*'and  all  persons  are  advised  not 
to  buy  tickets  for  entertainments  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  especially  when 
offered  by  persons  of  whom  they  know  less. 
It  is  not  stated  or  implied  that  all  such 
"  promoters"  are  frauds,  but  only  that  the 
methods  adopted  may  lend  themselves  to 
fraudulent  use,  so  that  it  is  well  to  inquire 
of  this  society  before  employing  them  or 
purchasing  tickets  for  entertainments  got- 
ten up  by  them. 

II. 

PROFESSIONAL   CHARITY    •'PROMOTERS." 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsay. 
Branch,  Harry. 
Palmer,  Austin  S. 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  S.  Bartlett. 

III. 

ALLEGED   SOCIETIES  OR   PRIVATE  ALMONERS. 

Bayne,  D.  S.,  solicitor. 

Beatrice.     See  Sisters,  Annie  Harget,  et  al. 

Boley,  W.  M.  Colored  School.  Mayesville, 
S.  C. 

Cheshire,  Chas.  B.  See  Dix,  John  A.,  Indus- 
trial School. 

Cheshire,  John  T.  See  Dix,  John  A.  Indus- 
trial School. 

Columbia  Guards  Benevolent  Society. 

Connaughton,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Fenn. 


Cook,  Mrs.  J.  C. ;  almoner. 

bix,  John  A.,  Industrial  School ;  school  not 

known  to  authorities. 
Down-Town  Press  Club.  23  Duane  street. 
Falconer,  Edward  ;  street  preacher. 
Gray,    George;    collecting    for    Down-Towo 

Press  Club. 
Guardian   Angel  Day  Nursery.     Miss  B.  T. 

Redmond. 
Harget.     See  Sisters,  Beatrice,  Annie,  et  al. 
High  View  Park  (Va.)  Colored  School. 
Independent  Life  Saving  Corps. 
Kingsley,    Mrs.    M.    A.  ;    manager    Seaside 

Home. 
Lamadrid,  Mrs.  J.  M.     See  N.Y.  and  Brook- 

lyn  St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 
Legal  League.    See  Mrs.  Jessie  Mordaunt. 
McElhenny,  C.  E.  ;  collecting  for  Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Mack,     C.     E. ;     collecting    for    Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Manhattan    Press    Club.     See    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
Maternity  Home.     See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
Matthes,  Rev.  Dr.  Albin. 
Mitchell,     Rhoden.       See    Rankin-Rtchards 

Institute. 
Moorcroft,  Walter.  Mission. 
Mordaunt,  Mrs.  Jessie.     See   Legal  League- 
National  Unsectarian  Home.     Wm.  H.  Ram- 
scar. 
New  York  Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind. 

George  Wilson,  collector. 
N.    Y.   &    Brooklyn    Telegraphers*    Mutual 

Benevolent  Association. 
N.  Y.    &    Brooklyn  St.  Andrew's   One-Cent 

Coffee  Stands. 
N.    Y.    Contagious    Diseases    Society.     See 

Maternity  Home. 
N.  Y.  Sanitarium.     See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
O'Donnell,  Joseph  ;  solicitor. 
Osborn,  Susan  M.     See  St.  Mary's  Lodging- 
house. 
Peck,    E.    J.  ;    collecting    for    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
People's  Provident  Medical  Association. 
Ramscar.  W.  H.     Home  for  Aged  Men. 
Rankin-Richards  Institute,  Windsor.  N.  C. 
Ransome,  H.  E. ;    collecting  for  Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Rrdmond,  Bridget  T.     See  Guardian  Angel 

Day  Nursery. 
Rutherford,  Dr.  L.  A. 
St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 
St.    Mary's   Lodging-house,   143   West   14th 

street.    Susan  M.  Osborn,  president. 
Scott,    Rev.   D.  S.   (colored);   collecting   for 

Colored  Schools. 
Seaside   Home,  North  Long  Branch.     Mrs. 

M.  A.  Kingsley. 
Sidonie,  Sister. 

Sisters  Beatrice  and  Annie  Harget,  c^  al. 
Wey,   Chas.   M.;    collecting    for    Volunteer 

Life  Saving  Corps. 
Wilson,  George.     Sec  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home 

for  Adult  Blind. 
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^Woman's  Infirmary  and  Maternity  Home. 
Or  any  other  relief  enterprise  not  managed 
or  indorsed  by  citizens  of  known  good 
standing  and  responsibility. 

IV. 

INDIVIDUALS  NOT   INCLUDED    IN  THE  PRE- 
VIOUS  LISTS. 

Alden.  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt.  Thos.  S. 
Alexander,  George.     See  Morgan.  Wm. 
Anders.  George.     See  Tichler.  Walter. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Kate.  (?)    See  MuIhoUand. 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Lucille  Wall;  solicits  alms 

for  another  woman,  and  begs  on  her  own 

account  by  tetters. 
Anderson    Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 
Anderson,  Miss   Maggie,  109  Queen  street, 

east.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.    Begging- 
letter  writer ;    tells  story  of  personal  ail- 
ments. 
Archer.     See  Wadge. 
Bailee,  Irene.     Sec  Baillie,  Florence. 
Bailey.     See  Baillie,  Florence. 
Baillie,    Klorence  ;    alias     Bailee.    Irene ; 

Bailey;    Baylie.   Gladys;    Cam.    **Lady" 

Florence;    Hill.    **  Lady '*  Florence  ;    tells 

tale  of  death  of  husband  four  years  ago  ; 

present  need  in  consequence  of  an  accident 

to  her  foot ;  is  a  confidence  woman  known 

to  the  society  since  December.  1884.  when 

she  claimed  to  be  a  British  earl's  daughter, 

calling  herself  **  Lady  Cam,"  and  was  put 

upon  this  list.     She  is  tall,  usually  wears 

a  veil  and  has  noticeably  irregular  teeth. 
Balmrr.  Edward.     See  Bennett. Thomas  M. 
Barklib.  Frank  C.     See  Finlay.Wm.  Edgar. 
Baron.     Edward  ;    alias    Barrett ;    Barry  ; 

Baruth ;  Berry,   Edwin  F.;    Morgan,    Ed- 
win F.  ;    Rodney ;    Roy;     Starin ;    young 

roan,    dark    hair    and    mustache,     wears 

glasses,  slender  build,  5  feet  8  inches  high, 

slightly  lame  ;  claims  to  hail  from  Easton, 

Pa.,  and   to   be  about   to   locate   in  New 

York;  is  a  begging-letter  writer;  has  been 

imprisoned  as  a  swindler. 
Barret,  Edward.     See  Baron.  Edward. 
Barry,  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 
Barth,    Charles,    teacher    of    languages ; 

makes    false  statements  and   gives    false 

addresses. 
Baruth,  Edward.     See  Baron,  Edward. 
Bauer  ;  alias  Dankert,  Danker,  Denker,  ex- 
convict  ;  claims  to  be  desirous  of  living  an 

honest  life,  but  bounded  by  detectives,  etc.; 

bet^s  small  sums  for  transportation,  etc. 
Bavliss.  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos   S. 
Bender.  Edward  and  Eva,  alias  Bernhardt ; 
alias    Bendix ;    woman  asks  aid   for  sick 

husband  ;  both  are  able  to  work,  and  do  at 
times,  but  prefer  to  beg. 
Bennett.  Thomas  M.;  alias  Frank  P.  Camp- 
bell ;    Edward    Balmer ;    David    Mayers  ; 

Herbert  Rogers ;  persistent  and  notorious 
begging-letter  writer  and  swindler. 

>TbM  is  mot  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children.  5  Livingston  place,  which  by  many  it  known 
as  ihe  *'  Woman's  Infirmary." 
*  New  name  on  this  list. 


Bendix.     See  Bender. 

Bernhardt.     See  Bender. 

Berry,  Edwin  F.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

BoMAN.  Mary.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Britton,  Mary  F.  ;  asks  loans  to  finish 
fancy  work,  by  which  to  earn  her  living. 

Brown.     See  York,  Geo.  A. 

Brower,  John  and  Hattie  ;  alia'^  Kelley . 
unmarried  couple,  drunken  and  disorderly. 

Brown,  T.  W.     See  Wilson. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Wm.     See  Thompson,  Wm. 

*  Burdett,  William  Vesey;  son  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Burdett,  who  was  herself  un- 
favorably known  as  a  persistent  beggar; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer ;  is  para- 
lyzed; sometimes  claiming  relationship  to 
person  addressed,  and  uses  names  as 
recommendations  without  permission;  also 
gives  erroneous  information. 

Burger.     See  Wagner-Ludlofif. 

Cam,  **Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie,  Flor- 
ence. 

Campbell,  Frank  P.  See  Bennett,  Thomas 
M. 

Carter,  Henry  C.    See  Finlay.  Wm.  Edgar. 

Clark,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Coachman,  John  H.;  alias  Horton,  Morrison 
Jas.  ;  Scott,  Jas.  G.  ;  solicits  relief,  pre- 
senting forged  letters  of  recommendation. 

CoHN,  Chas.     See  Miller. 

Couture,  Napoleon,  French  music  teacher  ; 
gives  false  addresses  uniformly,  claims  to 
have  been  a  patient  in  a  public  hospital, 
but  can  not  be  identified. 

Danker,  Charles,  or  Denker.  See  Bauer. 
Charles. 

Davenport,  Edgar  C.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Davenport,  William  F.;  alias  Rogers;  young 
man;  dark  brown  eyes,  left  half  closed,  with 
cast  in  it;  height.  5  feet  4  inches,  medium 
build  ;  manners  those  of  a  sporting  man  ; 
has  used  forged  letter  of  introduction  and 
given  false  name  of  alleged  employer. 

Davidson.     See  Wadge. 

Davis,  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Davis,  Wm.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Dawson.     See  Russell,  Alia  M. 

Day,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Dras.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

De  Drago.     See  Dels. 

Dels  ;  alias  Di  Dio,  Eleanora  ;  De  Drago, 
Del  Vasto  ;  Clara  Stein  is  accused  of  get- 
ting  children  into  homes  or  in  charge  of 
societies,  for  a  consideration ;  is  notor- 
iously unworthy  of  confidence. 

Del  Vasto.     See  Dels. 

Denker,  Charles.     See  Bauer,  Charles. 

Dbscos,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Devrills  or  Devries,  Edwin  H.  ;  tells  a 
story  of  employment  as  engineer  on  the 
Tampico  branch  of  Mexican  Central  rail- 
way until  his  discharge  in  consequence  of 
epilepsy  and  partial  loss  of  hearing. 

Di  Dio.     See  Dels. 
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DoBsoN,  William  J.  and  Cecilia;  a  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  been  for  years  living 
upon  charity ;  roan  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer,  but  not  worthy. 

DoBRENZ^A.  E.,  M.  D.,  German  physician  ; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer  ;  has  used' 
the  name  of  Gross. 

Drago,  de.     See  Dels. 

Drummond,  George.     See  Morgan,  John. 

DucB,  Eliza  H.,  about  40.  English ;  well 
educated ;  has  worked  at  intervals  in  vari- 
ous capacities — seamstress,  housekeeper, 
housemaid,  etc.;  has  respectable  relatives 
in  England  ;  borrows  money,  especially  of 
Episcopal  clergymen ;  drinks ;  has  had 
much  done  for  her,  but  apparently  prefers 
to  live  on  charity  while  pretending  to  de- 
sire work. 

DuFouR,  John  Otto  ;  alias  Hemminger ; 
Kammergeist ;  sometimes  drops  his  first  or 
middle  name  ;  also  known  as  the  **  French 
missionary,"  but  is  not  a  minister;  calls 
on  clergymen  and  solicits  their  influence 
to  secure  him  German  pupils:  is  addicted 
to  drink. 

DuNKiNSON,  F.  H. ;  begs  money  for  Mrs. 
Kronheim,  as  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Dunn.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Edgar,  William  E.    See  Finlay,Wm.  Edgar. 

Field,  Arthur.    See  Morgan,  John. 

FiNLAV.  Wm.  Edgar,  or  Wm.  Lawrence ; 
alias  Barklie,  Frank  C;  Carter,  Henry  C; 
Lawrence,  W.  Livingston ;  Livingston, 
Henry  W.;  Mason.  Robert  Lee;  Van 
Rensselaer,  Beekroan  ;  Williams,  John  W. ; 
Ten  Eyck,  Walter  Phelps,  son  of  the  late 
Richard  W.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
begging-letter  writer;  tells  story  of  sick- 
ness and  want ;  claims  relationship  to 
eminent  persons;  also  house-beggar  with 
story  of  lost  pocketbook. 

Fleming,  Charles.  Claims  to  hail  from 
Maspeth,  L.  I. ;  has  a  crippled  arm. 

Fox.  Mrs.  Ellen,  widow,  and  her  son 
Martin,  aged  18  ;  the  son,  a  hunchback, 
works  in  ferry  houses  and  on  piers  on 
the  East  River,  but  also  writes  begging 
letters,  which  he  presents  to  persons  at 
private  houses ;  mother  intemperate  and 
generally  unworthy. 

Fox.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 
*  Franco,  Antoine,  and  Angelino  Clements, 
his   wife  ;  man  has  been  imprisoned  for 
passing  counterfeit  money  ;  woman  writes 
begging  letters. 

Frederick,  Philip.    See  Parker.  Joseph. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  swindler. 
Goldstein,  Bernard;  street  beggar;  claims 
to  speak  five  languages,  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
or  a  cloakmaker;  but  is  drunken  and 
generally  worthless ;  family  frequently 
dispossessed. 
Gould,  Mrs.    See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Goulet,  Miss  Phyllis,  trained  nurse ;  tells 
false  story  of  commission  to  hire  a  nurse 
and  of  her  loss  of  money. 

*  Vew  name  on  this  list. 


Graham,  Frank.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Gray.     See  Wadge. 

Groht,  Mrs.  Lizzie  F.;  writes  begging  let- 
ters from  Paterson,  N.  J.  Woman  has  a 
bad  record. 

Gross.     See  Dobrenz. 

Hakselin,  Carl  Alphonse;  begging-letter 
writer,  with  a  bad  record  of  laziness  and 
fraud. 

Hamilton,  James.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Johnston.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Halpord.     See  Hilford. 

Hall,  Geo.  Francis.    See  Hilford. 

Harrington,  Wm.;  alias  Wm.  Livingston; 
young  man,  English,  chemist;  calls  at 
houses  and  asks  for  money  to  pay  railway 
fare  of  a  blind  brother  to  Peekskill  or  else- 
where; gives  false  addresses;  manners  very 
familiar,  and  plays  the  trick  of  using  as  a 
recommendation  a  name  he  finds  on  a  card 
in  the  card  basket  of  the  lady  on  whom  be 
calls. 

Hearn,  Harry.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hemminger.    See  Dufour. 

Henderson.    See  Henry. 

Hendricks.    See  Henry. 

Hennessy.     See  Henry. 

Henry,  Miss,  or  Miss  Louise  or  Eliza  Henry, 
or  Hendricks,  or  Miss  Lucy  Henderson,  or 
Mrs.  Hennessey;  middle-aged;  dresses  in 
respectable  black;  tells  story  of  her  own 
sickness,  and  that  she  expects  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  also  of  an  invalid  and  deformed 
sister,  and  at  times  of  an  aged  and  blind 
mother. 

Hilpord;  alias  Hall,  Geo.  Francis;  Hill, 
Halford  ;  Rhodes,  Frederick  ;  young  man, 
dark  complexion,  tall,  slender,  with  husky 
voice,  plausible  manners  ;  procures  report 
of  benevolent  societies  and  visits  their 
managers,  claiming  to  have  been  sent  from 
one  to  the  other;  usually  applies  for  money 
or  clothing  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Catskills,  or  elsewhere,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Hill.     See  Hilford. 

Hill.  **Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie, 
Florence. 

Hope,  Thos.  S.     See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 
Horton.     See  Coachman. 
HovEY,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 
HoYTE,  Annie  M.     See  Hoyte,  M.  Edith. 
Hunt,  Thos.  S.;  alias  Alden,  Baylies.  Deas. 
Hope,Williams,etc.,ad  inf.;  young,  tall  and 
slender;  presents  begging  letters;  usually 
signs  same  family  name  as  party  addressed, 
and  waits  for  answer.     Writing,  neat  and 
peculiar. 
Jackson,  Chas.     See  Wilson,  John. 
Johnson,    Robert    John  ;     states    that    he 
formerly  begged  for  a  church  he  was  pas- 
tor of,  and  now  asks  for  his  own  needs  ; 
has    served    a    term    in   state    prison    for 
swindling,  as  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use   the   money  ostensibly  raised   for   his 
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church;  has  shovrn  himself  since  his  release 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Wm.     See  Thompson,  Wm. 

Kammergeist.     See  Dufour. 

Kelley.     See  Brower;  sec  Wagner. 

Kreiswirth,  often  called  Reiswirth,  Jacob; 
a  Hebrew ;  claims  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  is  a  persistant  relief  seeker, 
but  of  very  bad  character. 

Kronhbim.  Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  pretends  to  be  in  need  ;  has  4  grown 
children  able  to  earn  their  living. 

Lang,  Henry  ;  ex-convict;  claims  to  be  a 
painter,  but  unable  to  join  the  union  be- 
cause he  has  been  in  prison ;  writes 
begging  letters. 

Lawrence,  W.  Livingston.  See  Finlay, 
Wm.' Edgar. 

Leighton.  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Livingston,  Henry  W.  See  Finlay,  Wm. 
Edgar. 

Livingston,  Wm.     See  Harrington,  Wm. 

Lowenthal.  Gustav.     See  Miller,  Chas.  P. 

LuCrw/fSeeWagncr-Ludloff. 

McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn  ;  alias  Dunn, 
Fox  ;  persistent  begging-letter  writer ; 
mendacious ;  husband  lazy. 

McCoRMiCK,  Mrs.  Mary,  alias  Quinn;  very 
untruthful  and  persistent  applicant  for 
charity. 

McDade,  J.  W.,  claims  to  have  been  mayor 
of  San  Francisco ;  borrows  money  in  the 
name  of  a  club. 

*  Manishoff,  or  Marrischof,  or  Mor- 
kiscHOP,  Mark  ;  claims  to  be  a  convert 
from  Judaism  ;  but  he  is  entirely  unre- 
liable, though  very  plausible  in  manner 
and  voluble  in  promises. 

Mason,  Robert  Lee.  See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Matthews;  Mary.     See  Mayers. 

Mayers,  Anna  ;  alias  Annie  Myers  ;  Mary 
Boman  ;  Mary  Ida  Smith  ;  Ann  Williams  ; 
notorious  case ;  begging-letter  writer ; 
usually  encloses  bogus  rent  bill;  tells  story 
of  sickness  of  child  and  of  husband;  she 
therefore  asks  aid  to  pay  her  rent. 

Myers,  David.     See  Bennett,  Thomas  M. 

Milholland.     See  MulhoUand. 

Miller  (or  Mueller),  Chas.  P.,  or  Christian; 
alias  Cohn,  Charles;  alias  Lowenthal,  Gus- 
tav ;  aged  30 ;  height,  5  feet  4  inches ; 
weight.  120  lbs.;  has  lost  left  leg;  uses 
crutches  at  times,  at  times  wears  artificial 
leg;  Hebrew  extraction;  dark  eyes,  black 
hair  and  beard;  wears  eyeglasses  ;  claims 
to  be  civil  engineer ;  begs  for  money  to 
get  to  Chicago  or  Savannah,  or  to  buy 
artificial  leg. 
Mobller.  See  Wagner-Ludloff. 
Moore,  Mrs.  See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 
Morgan,  John;  alias  Edgar  C.  Davenport; 
George  Drummond;  Arthur  Field;  Frank 
Graham;  Robert  Penn;  George  Smith;  Ed- 
gar   Charles     Thornton  ;     begging-letter 
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writer  telling  false  story  of  employment 
in  London  and  of  relative  there. 

Morgan,  Wm.;  alias  George  Alexander; 
Harry  Hearn;  James  Davis;  Wm.  Russell 
or  Wm.  Davis;  Patrick  O'Reilly;  James 
Ward;  James  Watkins;  James.or  Johnston, 
Hamilton;  says  in  his- letter:  **used  to 
be  the  lamplighter  in  your  street**;  has 
no  means  to  bury  his  child  or  wife  ;  wants 
to  put  his  sick  wife  in  a  hospital,  and  his 
children  are  starving.  Always  gives  false 
address. 

Morrischof.     See  Manishoff. 

Morrison,  Jas.     See  Coachman,  John  H. 

Mueller,  Chas.  P.     See  Miller,  Chas.  P. 

MuLHOLLAND,  Kate,  Mrs.;  alias  Mrs.  Kate  (?) 
Anderson;  alias  Milholland;  MuHins; 
Sheridan ;  now  calls  herself  Miss  Har- 
riet Taylor ;  makes  appeals  in  news- 
papers, but  is  intemperate,  quarrelsome 
and  thoroughly  untruthful;  has  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas,  she  has 
trained  to  be  an  accomplished  liar. 

MuLLiNS,  Mrs.  Kate  (?).     See  MulhoUand. 

Myers,  Annie.     See  Mayers. 

Nicholas.  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller,  age  40;  in- 
veterate begging-letter  writer  ;  pretends  to 
desire  pupils  in  foreign  languages,  but  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  give  instruction  after 
receiving  the  money  for  tuition. 

NoBLETT,  Thos.  J.,  English,  an  expelled 
freemason  (1880);  has  been  recommended 
by  clergymen. 

Normann,  M.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 

O'Neill,  W.  J. ;  claims  to  be  a  convert  from 
Romanism. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Pearson.  J.  T.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Penn,  Robert.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Pilgrim,  F.  E.  and  R.  C.  R.,  his  wife; 
chronic  beggars  from  churches  which  they 
join. 

Pollack,  Henry  Joseph,  single,  age  22 ; 
presented  forged  receipt  for  money  loaned, 
and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
position. 

Powers.  Alice;  notorious  character,  street 
beggar ;  gives  false  addresses. 

Prentiss,  Robert  (or  Richard)  Leighton, 
and  his  alleged  wife,  with  aliases  Ander- 
son, Clark,  Day,  Descoe.  Gould  Hovey, 
Leighton,  Moore,  Thompson,  Wesson, 
White  ;  couple  come  from  Boston,  where 
they  had  been  in  prison  ;  both  persons  of 
very  bad  record  ;  the  man  has  a  crippled 
arm  and  the  woman  is  the  wife  of  another 
man ;  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  Southern 
Episcopalian  clergyman  and  the  brother  of 
another  is  true. 
Price,  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 

PuiNN.     See  McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Ralph.  Theodore,  and  Clara  Perry,  his 
wife,  with  four  children  ;  family  thoroughly 
pauperized  and  chronic  beggars. 
Reid.  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 
Reiswirth,  See  Kreiswirth. 
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Rhodes,  Frederick.    See  Hilford,  Fred*k. 

Richardson,  Jas.     See  Wilson,  John. 

RoASE,  **  Captain"  Wm.  C;  medium  sized, 
rather  stout,  prominent  nose,  dark  mus- 
tache and  hair  ;  a  fluent  talker  and  gentle- 
manly in  manners  ;  sells  sewing  silk  which 
is  said  to  be  poor  in  quality  and  short  in 
quantity. 

Robinson,  J.  T.    See  Wilson,  John. 

Rodney,  Jack.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Rogers.     See  Davenport. 

Rogers,  Herbert.    See  Bennett,  Thos.  M. 

RossiN.     See  Russell.  Alia  M. 

Rov,  Luke.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Russell,  Alla  M.;  alias  Dawson,  Rossin,  a 
former  teacher  of  music  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools  ;  at  one  time  she  asked  for 
relief  in  behalf  of  her  pupils,  but  is  now 
soliciting  help  for  herself  and  for  her 
mother ;  is  plausible  and  voluble ;  is 
middle-aged  and  stout. 

Russell,  Wm.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

SCHNELL.     See  Wagncr-Ludlofif. 

Scott,  Jas.  G.     See  Coachman,  John  H. 

Scott,  Mrs.  Wm.     See  Thompson,  Wm. 

Shepherd,  Mrs.  Wm.    See  Thompson,  Wm. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  John.  See  MulhoUand, 
Mrs.  Kate. 

^  Smith,  Miss  Annie  R.,  512  Quincy  street, 
Brooklyn  ;  begging-letter  writer. 

Smith,  George.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Smith,  Jennie;  alias  Wilson  ;  signs  herself 
Jannie ;  tells  story  of  having  had  a  father 
or  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  employ  of  the 
petson  addressed,  that  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  has  just  died  leaving  her  to 
support  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
as  she  has  no  money  was  in  danger  of 
eviction. 

Smith,  Mary  Ida.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Smith,  Randolph  W.  and  Nina  ;  refined 
appearance ;  man  a  journalist ;  persistent 
beggars. 

Starin,  Roy.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Staubli,  Frank,  waiter;  begging-letter 
writer. 

Stein,  Clara.    See  Dels. 

Stieler,  Adolf,  about  50 ;  tells  false  story 
of  his  discharge  because  of  loss  of  sight 
through  accident  in  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  employed. 

Sturm,  Henry  George  and  Ann  G.;  man 
begs,  taking  one  or  two  of  his  children 
with  him  to  excite  sympathy;  chronic  case; 
woman  untruthful  and  shares  the  man's 
life  ;  pretend  Protestantism  or  Roman 
Catholicism  to  suit  their  purpose. 

Taylor,  J.,  Jas.,  or  Wm.     See  Wilson. 

Teeds,  Mrs.  Martha  A.;  carries  begging 
letters  on  her  behalf,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  following  persons  :  H.  A.  Grey, 
M.  D.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Hull,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Russell,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  **  a  city  pastor  visiting  the  poor." 

*"  N  Eyck,  Walter  Phelps.  See  Finlay, 
n.  Edgar. 
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Thompson,  Mrs.    See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Thompson,  Wm.  and  Jessie;  alias  Brown, 
Johnson,  Scott,  Shepherd,  Wilson  ;  wife 
begs  usually  at  night  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  claims  that  her  husband  is  sick  and 
that  she  has  three  children. 

Thornton,  Edgar  Charles.  See  Morgan, 
John. 

TiscHLER,  Walter;  alias  George  Anders;  is 
or  pretends  to  be  a  waiter;  is  about  35 
years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  in  height,  well 
proportioned,  has  a  blonde  mustache  ;  tells 
story  of  loss  of  wife. 

Vanderhoof,  Edward  A.  and  Mary  L. 
Palmer  (Gordon),  his  wife ;  persons  of 
refinement  ;  man  intemperate ;  woman 
persistent  and  ingenious  begging-letter 
writer. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Beekman.  Sec  Finlay,  W. 
Edgar. 

Wadge,  Edwin  Harvey;  alias  Archer, 
Davidson,  Gray;  age  61 ;  pretends  to  be  a 
Major  of  the  English  Army,  53d  regiment, 
the  Shropshires,  in  India ;  on  the  retired 
list,  in  receipt  of  pension  which  he  assigns 
to  his  wife,  who  is  in  England,  but  begs  for 
temporary  loan;  is  a  fraud  and  denounced 
by  English  societies. 

Wagner-Ludloff,  Paul  T.;  alias  Burger, 
Kelley,  Ludloff,  Ludlow,  Moellcr,  Nor- 
mann,  Schnell,  Winter ;  wife,  Clemen- 
tina, signs  herself  C.  Ludlow,  C.  Ludloff. 
C.  Moeller,  C.  Schnell ;  claims  sometimes 
to  be  single,  at  other  times  to  have  a  child 
sick  with  pneumonia;  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer ;  gives  false  addresses. 

Waldeck,  Captain  Wm.  A.  H.,  and  Amelia 
Theresa  Maria  Cousins,  his  wife.  Man 
was  in  the  Dutch  army  and  claims  to  have 
been  honorably  discharged  ;  then  was 
officer  in  the  United  States  volunteer  army 
in  the  war  with  Spain;  now  claims  to  have 
applied  for  a  position  in  the  Venezuela 
army;  woman  formerly  well  spoken  of  in 
London,  Ontario;  the  woman  is  appar- 
ently the  more  active  partner;  calls  on 
Episcopal  clergymen  especially;  makes  a 
favorable  impression;  borrows  money 
which  is  never  repaid. 

Ward,  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watkins,  Jas.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Watson,  James  T.     See  Wilson.  John. 

•  Watson,  Joseph  Edward  ;  shows  a  letter 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  enter  a  Confederate  soldiers*  home, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  asks  money  to 
take  him  there,  but  the  letter  is  disavowed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Home. 

Weigel.     See  Wiegel. 

Wesgrove.     See  York,  (Jeo.  A. 

Wesson,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

White,  Mrs.     See  Prentiss,  R.  L. 

Wiegel.  Wm.  H.  (or  Weigel);  writes  beg- 
ging letters  from  Baltimore  ;  is  a  United 
States  soldier  pensioner;  signs  iiimself 
**Late  Col.   and    A.  A.  Gen*l  U.  S.  A."; 
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uses  pious  phrases;  has  two  married 
daughters,  and  a  son  in  the  navy  ;  writes 
an  excellent  hand. 

Williams,  Ann.    See  Mayers. 

Williams.  Henry  and  Martha  ;  man  sells 
microscopes  and  soap  ostensibly  ;  family 
appear  to  be  supported  by  beggary  ;  have 
a  respectable  appearance  and  comfortable 
lodgings. 

WiLUAMs,  John  W.   See  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

Williams,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Williamson,  J.    See  Wilson,  John. 

Wilson,  Jennie.     See  Smith,  Jennie. 

Wilson,  John  ;  alias  Pearson,  J.  T.;  J.  W. 
Brown;  Chas.  Jackson;  Wm.  Reid;  Jas. 
Richardson;  J.  T.  Robinson;  J.  Williamson; 
T.  Taylor;  Jas.  Taylor;  Wm.  Taylor;  Wm. 
Price;  Jas.  F.  Watson  ;  asks  influence  to 
get  his  wife  into  a  home  or  hospital ;  does 
not  ask  for  money,  but  says  there  is  no 
food  or  fuel  in  the  house  ;  claims  to  belong 
to  the  denomination  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Wm.     Sec  Thompson,  Wm. 

Winter.    See  Wagner- Ludloff. 

York.  Geo.  Albert,  alias  Brown.  Wesgrove; 
Englishman  ;  tells  story  of  wealthy  brother 
in  England  ;  asks  aid  to  tide  over  unex- 
pected lack  of  funds;  of  gentlemanly  ad- 
dress. 


One  of  the  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  reports  a  pe- 
culiar variety  of  swindle,  which  he 
thinks  is  quite  extensively  prac- 
tised. It  proceeds  on  the  following 
lines:  Certain  tailor  shops  in  the 
city  have  as  agents  lodging-house 
sharps  whose  business  it  is  to  ap- 
proach unfortunate  men  and  boys 
who  have  pawned  everything  except 
the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  who 
stand  in  further  need  of  money,  with 
the  proposition  that  if  they  go  to  a 
shop  and  leave  their  garments — nom- 
inally for  repairs, — they  will  be  ac- 
commodated temporarily  with  other 
garments  and  a  loan.  As  these 
shops  have  no  license  to  loan  on 
goods,  the  arrangement  must  be 
called  a  "trade,"  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  borrower  can  re- 
deem his  garments  on  repayment  of 
the  loan  plus  repair  charge.  If,  as 
is  unlikely,  the  borrower  does  wish  to 
recover  his  garments,  he  finds  them 
made  unwearable,  and  is  told  that 


they  must  be  repaired  ;  or  he  is  told 
that  it  was  a  purchase,  that  they 
are  not  pawnbrokers.  All  of  which 
means  that  the  man. has  lost  his  gar- 
ments without  compensation. 

The  Robert  Clark  Company  of 
Cincinnati  has  issued  General  Roe- 
lifl  Brinkerhoff's  **Recollections  of  a 
Lifetime."  In  1878  General  Brink- 
erhoff  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  of  Ohio, 
and  is  now  serving  his  eighth  term. 
As  a  philanthropist  there  are  but 
few  men  more  widely  known.  He 
has  visited  and  inspected  the  chari- 
table and  correctional  institutions  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  The 
last  few  chapters  of  the  book  are 
largely  devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
philanthropic  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  methods  of  the  coun- 
tries he  has  visited. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtisemtnis  undtr  thu  htad^  two  lines  or  mor* 
without  display ,,s  cents  a  lins. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
renews  iia  appeal  for  tbe  following^  cases :  For  a 
monthlv  pension  of  fia.oo  towards  the  support  of 
a  woman  and  ner  two  children.  As  she  is  a  worthy 
woman  and  TCfy  industrious  when  her  health  permits 
her  to  work,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  family  together: 

For  a  pension  of  $6.00  a  month  to  supplement  the 
little  that  a  couple,  both  over  70  years  old,  can  earn 
towards  their  support.  They  have  no  children  and  no 
relatives  able  to  help  them,  but  they  are  respectable 
people,  and  the  man  has  until  recently  earned  good 
wages.    The  wife  is  crippled  by  rheumatism : 

For  $175.00  to  keep  a  consumptive  man  in  the  country 
place  where  he  has  been  boarding  for  a  year,  and  ha!s 
improved  somewhat.  His  wife  is  having  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  support  herself  and  two  children  in  the  city,  but 
she  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Contributions  for  any  of  the  above  cases  sent  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  105  Bast  aad  Street,  vrill 
be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  additional 
contributions  for  the  above  purposes :  James  B.  Boyd 
and  ''J.  B.  J."  tio.00 each. 

The  society  also  acknowledges  the  following  contri- 
butions in  response  co  iu  recent  appeals  for  funds  with 
which  to  pay  rent  for  a  few  months  for  a  widow  with 
six  children;  for  a  pension  to  enable  an  unmarried 
daughter  to  provide  a  home  for  her  widowed  mother  ; 
to  pay  the  rent  of  an  aged  couple,  the  man  80  and  the 
woman  70 :  "  C.  M.  H.,"^$ao.oo:  "  E.  F.  C.  P./*  "Cash." 
John  S.  Ellis,  "A.  M.  S.,"  "A  ."  "  E.  B.  C.,"  tic  00 
each:  Mrs.  A.  O.  Brooks,  Mrs.  G  F.  Vietor,  **  G.  W. 
W.,*'  ♦•  E.  A.  P.,"  and  '•  L.  H.,"  $5  00  each;  R.  A.  Har- 
rat,  §3.00;  ''H.  C  ,"  and  *' V.  S.  K.,"  fa.oocach;  "A 
King^s  Daughter,*'  "  Cash,"  John  C.  Giffing,  •*  Somer- 
ville  and  wife."  "A.  B,"  -C.  E,"  and  •*  W.  S.  I.,  Jr.," 

?ic.oo  each.    Sufficient  money  has  now  been  received 
or  these  cases. 
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The  report  of  the  inspection  com- 
mittee of.  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  upon  the  condition  of 
the  state  prisons  may  be  called  a 
serious  document.  Perhaps  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  has  a 
severer  indictment  of  any  public  in- 
stitution been  made.  The  condi- 
tions revealed  are  hardly  less  dread- 
ful than  those  of  the  prisons  of 
England,  which  stirred  the  soul 
of  John  Howard.  The  Evening  Post 
rightly  says  that  the  report  describes 
conditions  which  would  have  aroused 
public  indignation  if  they  had  been 
declared  to  prevail  in  the  prisons  of 
Cuba  under  Spanish  rule.  Perhaps 
the  indictment  is  the  more  serious 
because  it  is  not  an  indictment  of  a 
particular  body  of  officials,  but  is  a 
revelation  of  conditions  for  which 
everybody  being  responsible,  nobody 
is  especially  responsible.  It  is  only 
fair  in  considering  the  report  of  the 


committee  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 
and  the  State  Prison  Commission 
have  both  called  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  prisons  of  the  state, 
have  pointed  out  the  existing  evils, 
and  have  suggested  virtually  the 
same  remedies.  Commissioner  Col- 
lins, in  his  report  in  1899,  said: 
"  One  of  the  grave  questions  which 
the  state  ought  to  take  up  and 
deal  with  in  a  comprehensive  and 
thorough  way  is  the  reconstruction 
of  prison  buildings,  especially  at 
Sing  Sing  and  Auburn.  In  these 
prisons  the  main  buildings  are  very 
old,  were  built  on  bad  plans,  and 
are  now  the  antiquated  monuments 
of  outworii  ideas,  loaded  with  the 
crusts  of  tens  of  years  of  use  and 
the  accumulation  of  human  occu- 
pancy which  is  not  completely  re- 
movable by  reason  of  the  original 
bad  construction." 

It  is  just  that  condition  of  the 
buildings  to  which  the  commissioner 
called  attention  in  his  report,  which 
is  one  of  the  main,  if  not  the  main 
criticism  of  the  committee.  The 
Sing  Sing  prison,  according  to  the 
report,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
state.  There  is  almost  no  sanitary 
arrangement;  the  light  is  bad,  the 
cells  being  dark  in  the  daytime  and 
overlighted  at  night,  so  that  the 
men's  eyes  suffer;  verttilation  is 
almost  nil,  and  the  condition,  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  fire,  is 
such  that  the  warden  and  keeper 
both  say  that  in  case  of  serious  fire 
the  prisoners  could  not  be  gotten 
out.  The  conditions  at  Auburn  arc 
in  some  respects  better,  but  in  other 
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respects  they  also  are  scandalous; 
the  same  peril  from  fire  exists,  the 
fate  of  the  inmates  being  practically 
sealed  in  case  of  a  sudden  conflagra- 
tion. At  Dannemora  the  building 
is  better,  the  corridors  are  roomier, 
and  the  light  is  better  than  at  Sing 
Sing  or  Auburn  ;  but  even  there  the 
ventilation  is  extremely  imperfect, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  fire  protection  in- 
adequate. We  have  put  the  report  of 
the  committee  as  to  these  particulars 
mildly,  but  the  actual  conditions  de- 
scribed are  simply  sickening,  es- 
pecially in  Sing  Sing. 

Beside  the  material  conditions  of 
the  prisons  the  committee  reports 
particularly  on  prison  labor  in  rela- 
tion to  discipline  and  classification, 
and  on  the  condemned  and  punish- 
ment cells.  The  labor  conditions  at 
Sing  Sing  and  Dannemora  are  worse 
than  at  Auburn.  At  Sing  Sing, 
except  in  the  stone  shop,  the  men 
do  not  work  on  the  average  more 
than  four  hours  out  of  the  eight, 
and  during  that  four  hours 
do  not  accomplish  more  work 
than  could  be  accomplished  out- 
side in  three  hours.  Even  to 
establish  that  average  many  of  the 
prisoners  are  entirely  idle.  In 
Auburn  about  six  hours*  labor  are 
done  daily,  and  with  the  exception 
of  i6o  idle  men  in  three  idle  com- 
panies all  the  men  were  working. 
The  system  of  instruction  of  pris- 
oners at  Auburn,  which  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Hall,  the  superintendent  of 
industries,  is  commended,  the  com- 
mittee saying  that  he  alone  of 
all     the     men     employed     in     this 


most  diflficult  undertaking  has  suc- 
cessfully coped  with  the  problem 
of  prison  labor  and  its  relation  to 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the 
discipline  of  the  prison. 

There  is  at  Sing  Sing  and  Danne- 
mora practically  no  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  prisoners,  the  classi- 
fication being  based  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  convictions  and  not  upon 
the  character  of  the  prisoners. 

The  committee  offers  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  vexed  subject  of  prison 
labor  in  relation  to  the  markets,  and 
quotes  a  number  of  verdicts  of  buyers 
of  prisonmade  goods,  the  most  of 
which  express  dissatisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  those  goods. 

In  brief,  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  prison  build- 
ings are  bad  in  almost  every  respect, 
highly  unsanitary,  badly  ventilated, 
and  badly  lighted ;  the  discipline  of 
Sing  Sing  is  decidedly  lax,  at  Danne- 
mora somewhat  better,  at  Auburn 
still  better.  In  the  matter  of  classi- 
fication almost  no  regard  is  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  convict,  and  the 
discipline  is  calculated  rather  to 
crush  out  hope  and  ambition  than 
to  reform  and  inspire  the  prisoners 
to  better  living.  The  law  requiring 
political  division  of  the  states  to 
purchase  the  products  of  the  prisons 
is  evaded,  and  at  present  the  sys- 
tem of  prison  labor  does  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of  work 
to  keep  one-third  of  the  prisoners 
employed  sufficient  time  to  accus- 
tom them  to  habits  of  industry. 

If  the  report  of  the  committee 
could  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence 
it  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  prisons 
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of  the  state  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  poisoning  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
victs, and  making  them  mentally  and 
morally  more  criminal  than  when 
they  enter. 

The  committee  suggests  as  ele- 
ments in  legislation  necessary  to  re- 
form  the  conditions : 

Bringing  the  inspection  of  prison 
buildings  under  the  general  state 
and  local  laws  for  building  in- 
spection, and  forbidding  the  prox- 
imity  of  engine-rooms,  kitchens,  and 
other  dangeious  buildings  to  parts 
of  the  prison  occupied  by  prisoners. 

Bringing  the  cells  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  breathing  space  de- 
manded for  all  other  institutions, 
and  forbidding  the  occupancy  of 
cells  by  more  than  one  prisoner ; 
also  requiring  a  light  for  every  prison 
cell  during  the  hours  of  daylight 
and  certain  hours  of  the  night. 

The  abolition  of  the  bucket  sys- 
tern,  and  the  institution  of  a  thor- 
ough system  of  plumbing. 

A  fire  department  for  every 
prison,  with  regular  drill  for  officers 
and  employes. 

Classification  based  on  character 
and  not  on  number  of  convictions. 

A  series  of  trade  schools  for  every 
prison  in  which  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed, and  those  instructed  who 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  a 
trade  to  enable  them  to  get  a  living 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
imprisonment. 

The  establishment  of  schools  in 
the  prisons  at  which  prisoners  shall 
be  required  to  attend  until  they  can 
write  intelligibly,  do  ordinary  sums 
in   arithmetic,  and  until  they  shall 


have  been  taught  simple  principles 
of  citizenship  and  ethics— conimuta- 
tion  to  be  based  partly  upon  pro- 
gress in  trade  and  in  school. 

The  committee  condemn  the  dark 
cell  punishment,  considering  that  it 
conduces  to  disease,  and  that  it  has 
no  real  reformatory  effect ;  and  they 
'believe  that  there  are  other  and  more 
efficacious  modes  of  punishment. 
We  understand  Commissioner  Col- 
lins replies  that  confinement  in  the 
dark  cell  is  the  only  mode  of 
punishment  allowed  by  law. 

In  the  main  both  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  commission  of  prisons 
agree  with  the  committee,  the 
superintendent,  however,  differing 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  classi- 
fication of  prisoners,  and  claiming 
for  the  system  of  labor  now  in  vogue 
that  it  has  not  been  tried  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  to  ascertain  fully 
its  ultimate  effects. 

As  to  the  principal  evils  in  the  sit- 
uation, in  view  of  the  large  measure 
of  agreement  of  those  concerned 
it  seems  that  remedy  ought  soon 
to  be  found.  The  chief  responsibil- 
ity lies  upon  the  legislature,  and  it 
is  most  urgently  to  be  desired  that 
public  opinion  be  thoroughly  aroused 
and  steadily  held  to  the  point  until 
the  legislature  shall  be  forced  to  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  renovation  of 
the  prison  plants,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  management 
for  all  of  the  prisons  of  the  state, 
which  shall,  at  least,  not  work  de- 
struction, but  which  shall  do  some 
little  to  help  the  convicts  to  a  better 
life,  and  to  fit  them  for  self-mainte- 
nance when  they  shall  be  discharged. 


The     purpose    of    the     Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  to  be 
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conducted  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  New  York,  June  i8 
to  July  28  (six  weeks),  is  to  give  an 
introduction  to  social  conditions  in 
New  York  city,  and  to  the  methods 
undertaken  to  improve  them.  In 
addition  to  speakers  well  known  for 
their  long  experience  here,  others 
from  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Buffalo  will  take  part,  to 
emphasize  certain  phases  of  thought 
and  effort,  and  to  show  how  the 
problems  elsewhere  affect  and  are 
affected  by  those  in  the  metropolis. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes  will  be  the 
leading  topic  of  the  course,  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  of  Harvard  University. 
During  the  first  week  the  school 
will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett,  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  charities  commissioners  of  that 
city.  Each  student  will  be  assigned 
to  special  study  of  some  particular 
portion  of  the  social  field,  with  the 
remedies  available  for  its  bad  condi- 
tions. Visits  will  be  made  to  some 
of  the  societies  and  institutions,  such 
as  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  the 
Catholic  Protectory,  the  city  insti- 
tutions on  Blackwell's  and  Randall's 
islands. 

The  registrations  to  date  include 
graduate  students  from  Harvard, 
Brown,  Wellesly,  Smith,  Vassar, 
Iowa,  and  Stanford  universities,  with 
practical  workers  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston,  the  Char- 
ity Organization  societies  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago, 
the  Children's  Home   and   Aid   So- 


ciety of  Chicago,  and  the  George 
Junior  Republic. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
short  period  of  six  weeks  during 
which  the  school  is  in  session  will  be 
sufficient  to  train  new  workers  to  be 
fitted  for  charitable  work.  This 
must  come  with  practice  and  experi^ 
ence.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school 
to  serve  as  a  helpful  introduction  to 
such  work,  and  persons  who  expect 
to  enter  social  and  charitable  work 
whether  in  paid  positions  or  as  vol- 
unteer  members  of  committees  and 
boards  of  direction. 

A  registration  fee  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  course  is  received,  which  may 
be  remitted  in  certain  instances  by 
scholarships. 


«  « 
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The  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
at  Topeka  last  week  was  significant, 
more  particularly  in  its  social  influ- 
ence. As  a  result  indirectly  of  the 
presence  of  the  conference,  state 
conferences  were  organized  in  both 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  promise 
to  exert  a  helpful  influence  upon 
the  charitable  work  of  those  states. 
The  somewhat  remote  location  of 
the  conference  this  year  doubtless 
prevented  many  of  those  who  usu- 
ally are  present  from  attending. 
Still,  a  number  came  from  the  east^ 
em  seaboard,  including  nine  or  ten 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
the  conference  welcomed  many  new 
faces  from  the  west  and  far  west. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  Mr.  John 
M.  Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  as  president. 


A  legal  decision  has  been  handed 
down  by  Judge  Gildersleeve  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  which  is  likely  to 
have  important  consequences  in 
future.  The  case  is  that  of  Miss 
Helen  D.  Ward  against  the  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  to  recover 
$30,000  damages  for  injuries  received 
while  the  patient  was  a  private 
paying  patient.  The  operation  done 
on  her  was  completely  successful; 
but  before  she  had  recovered  from 
the  influence  of  the  ether,  the  nurse 
burned  her  leg  with  the  hot  water 
bag,  and  did  not  report  the  matter 
for  several  days,  thinking  she  could 
take  care  of  it  herself.  It  is  alleged 
in  consequence  of  this  injury  that 
Miss  Ward  was  compelled  to  undergo 
an  operation  to  save  the  leg  from 
amputation.  In  the  original  trial  a 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  de- 
fendant on  the  ground  that  the  hos- 
pital being  a  charitable  institution 
was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
its  employees.  On  appeal  a  new 
trial  was  ordered  and  a  verdict  of 
$10,000  damages  awarded  to  the 
plaintiff. 


Mr.  William  Foster,  president  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  New- 
burgh,epitomized  the  spirit  of  charity 
work  recently  in  the  following  re- 
mark :  **  We  are  working  not  so 
much  to  save  money  as  to  prevent 
pauperism.'* 


The  experiment  of  giving  free 
lectures  as  a  part  of  the  public  sys- 
tem of  education  has  been  during 
the  last  year  remarkably  successful. 
Dr.  Leipziger  said  in  an  address  re- 
cently that  the  lecture  course  **  has 
given  to  poor  people  larger  visions 


and  loftier  ideals.  It  has  put  men  and 
women  in  touch  with  noble  souls. 
It  has  brought  beauty  into  many 
an  humble  home  and  has  contrib 
uted  thus  to  the  happiness  of  thous- 
ands." During  the  last  season  1,850 
lectures  were  given  in  forty-eight 
different  places,  and  were  attended 
by  538,000  people. 


*  « 
« 


St.  John's  Hospital,  at  Atlantic 
and  Albany  avenues,  controlled  by 
the  Church  Charity  Foundation  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Long  Island,  will  hereafter  refuse 
city  patients.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  continue  the  care  of 
city  patients  without  the  appro- 
priation which  the  city  has  pre- 
viously made  to  the  hospital. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Beth 
Israel  Hospital,  at  Jefferson  and 
Cherry  streets,  was  laid  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  new  building  is  to 
accommodate  about  one  hundred 
patients. 


The  Trained  Nurses'  United  Aid 
Society,  which  was  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  the  last  legislature, 
held  its  first  meeting  recently  at  the 
office  of  the  society,  15  West  Forty- 
second  street.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported a  large  balance  on  hand  and 
no  outstanding  obligations.  The 
society's  object  is  the  relief  of  trained 
nurses  who  are  detained  from  duty 
on  account  of  sickness  or  accident, 
and  the  payment  of  a  funeral  benefit 
in  case  of  death. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
been  requested  to  approve  the  incor- 
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poration  of  the  Home  Garden  of 
New  York  city,  formed  to  provide 
opportunity  for  work,  study,  and 
play,  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 


The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment  has  appropriated  $4,000 
to  erect  two  booths  for  dispensing 
sterilized  milk,  one  in  Central  Park 
and  the  other  in  Tompkins  Park. 
The  booths  are  to  be  fifteen  feet 
high,  thirty  feet  long,  and  fourteen 
feet  wide,  and  to  have  tiled  wain- 
scoting and  cement  floors,  so  that 
they  can  be  washed  out  daily. 
Appliances  are  to  be  provided  for 
the  cooling  and  proper  preservation 
of  the  milk.  It  is  expected  that  by 
the  time  the  warm  weather  comes 
Mr.  Straus  will  have  milk  booths  in 
operation  in  nearly  all  the  city  parks 
and  on  the  recreation  piers. 


The  May  Grand  Jury  paid  a  visit 
on  May  23  to  the  institutions  of  the 
Corrections  and  Charities  depart- 
ments, accompanied  by  Commis- 
sioners Keller  and  Lantry  and  other 
officials.  They  declared  themselves 
to  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  good 
condition  and  service  they  noted, 
agreeing,  however,  most  heartily 
with  Commissioner  Keller's  condem- 
nation  of  the  Harlem  Dispensary 
and  Hospital.  While  they  were  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  a  number  of 
committed  persons  were  being  dis- 
charged from  the  steamer,  Thomas 
S.  Brennan.  One  man  sank  from  ex- 
haustion, and  it  was  found  that  he 
was  a  self-committed  man,  having 
given  himself  up  as  a  vagrant,  and 
had   been  committed   to  the  work- 


house by  a  city  magistrate.  Mr.^ 
Keller  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  jury  to  a  much 
needed  reform  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  committing  men  to  a 
penal  institution  who  present  them- 
selves as  vagrants. 

w 
The  People's  University  Exten- 
sion Society  is  making  an  effort  to 
retain  its  women  physicians  through-^ 
out  the  summer.  It  thinks  that  the 
services  of  physicians  arc  perhaps 
more  needed  during  the  summer 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  One  of  the  physicians  found 
in  a  certain  district  which  she  visited 
a  condition  that  is  probably  dupli- 
cated  in  many  others.  Here,  she 
says,  the  chief  authority  of  the 
quarter  on  children's  ailments  was  a 
woman  who  proudly  explained  her 
right  to  the  office  with  the  state^ 
ment,  "Sure,  mum,  haven't  I  hed 
thirteen  children,  and  buried  ivery 
wan  of  thim  excipt  that  boy  there?" 

The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion, after  having  worked  for  some 
time  as  a  whole,  visiting  different 
types  of  tenement  houses,  bad  and 
good,  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn,  has  now  divided 
itself  into  sub-committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  A  committee  on  tenement- 
house  construction — under  which 
are  included  all  questions  of  sani- 
tation, protection  against  fire, 
light  and  air,  baths  and  water-closet 
arrangements,  percentage  of  lot  to 
be   occupied,  and    other    questions. 
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bearing  directly  upon  the  problem 
of  building. 

2.  Moral  and  social  relations  of 
tenement-house  life — including  ques- 
tions of  parks,  playgrounds,  school 
playgrounds,  and  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  moral,  physical,  and  social 
welfare  of  occupants  of  tenement 
houses. 

3.  Committee  on  tenement-house 
labor — including  effect  of  tenement- 
house  labor  upon  tenement-house 
life,  garment  making,  cigar  and 
cigarette  making,  artificial  flowers 
and  feather  making,  etc. 

4.  The  tenement-house  problem 
in  Buffalo — to  consider  the  same 
qtiestions  relating  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

5.  An  executive  committee — to 
direct  the  work  of  the  commission 
and  to  carry  on  its  general  work. 

In  a  statement  of  Baltimore's 
charitable  needs  in  the  Charities  Re- 
cordior  May,  thegreatest  need  is  said 
to  be  adequate  provision  for  desti- 
tute consumptives,  both  by  the 
further  endowment  of  an  established 
hospital,  and  by  providing  sanatoria 
in  the  mountains  for  cases  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  of  that 
city  has  opened  the  first  of  what  it 
hopes  will  become  a  system  of  neigh- 
borhood buildings  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
intended  to  be  centres  for  uplifting 
and  neighborly  service  in  various 
quarters  of  the  city  and  to  furnish 
facilities  for  local  activities  such  as 


clubs,  classes,  etc.,  and  a  library  and 
meeting  hall  for  charity  workers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bureau 
of  Charities  of  Brooklyn  was  held 
May  14  at  its  central  office.  From 
the  treasurer's  report  it  appears  that 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
society  there  have  been  received 
from  voluntary  contributions  $18,- 
465.53,  from  interest  on  mort- 
gage investments  $331.44.  The 
amount  expended  was  $21,752.89, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $105.48.  From 
the  reports  of  the  various  depart- 
ments we  quote  the  following 
figures.  Applications  for  aid  received 
at  the  three  offices  were  9,544,  nearly 
1,000  less  than  for  the  year  preced- 
ing.  Of  these  2,789  were  new  ap- 
plications and  7, 140  old.  The  number 
of  inquiries  received  concerning  per- 
sons supposed  to  be  needing  assist- 
ance was  2,626,  about  400  less  than 
the  previous  year.  Nearly  half  of 
these  inquiries  were  answered  from 
information  already  contained  in  the 
registry.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  visits  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  made  by  the  agents 
of  the  bureau.  In  the  industrial  de- 
partments 30,617  days  (or  parts  of 
days)  work  was  performed  by  bene- 
ficiaries, among  whom  were  distrib- 
uted $17,255.47.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  persons 
were  sent  to  odd  jobs,  from  which  it 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  a 
dollar  a  piece  on  the  average  was 
earned.  Regular  employment  out- 
side the  bureau  was  secured  for  165 
persons. 
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Two  interesting  illustrative  cases 
are  given  in  the  report : 

Two  years  ago  a  woman  who  has 
poor  eyesight  begged  nearly  all  the 
living  of  herself  and  three  children. 
A  very  patient  friendly  visitor  taught 
her  to  wash  acceptably,  and  in  the 
workroom  of  the  bureau  she  was 
taught  to  clean.  For  several  months 
she  has  been  self-supporting. 

Another  woman  has  been  labored 
with  by  a  friendly  visitor  for  two 
years  to  help  her  to  see  dirt  and  to 
learn  how  to  watch  and  scrub.  At 
last  the  visitor  reports  the  care  of 
her  rooms  and  children  to  be  im- 
proved, and  she  thinks  that  the 
woman  and  her  family  have  been 
permanently  raised  out  of  the  beg- 
gar class. 


«  « 
* 


The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
held  its  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting 
at  the  office  of  the  association  on  the 
evening  of  May  15.  The  board  of 
managers  has  adopted  a  new  method 
of  raising  funds.  For  many  years 
that  work  has  been  done  by  volun- 
tary solicitors,  most  of  whom  have 


taken  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  association.  In  the 
future  the  work  of  the  solicitors  is 
to  be  supplemented,  and  as  far  as 
possible  superseded  by  circular  let- 
ters. The  board  hopes  thereby  to 
have  sufficient  funds  in  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  to  purchase  the 
needed  supplies  for  the  distributing 
depots  at  minimum  prices  and  maxi- 
mum advantage.  The  whole  number 
of  families  helped  during  the  past 
year  was  1 2, 1 18.  The  total  number 
of  women  employed  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  clothing  bureau  was 
347;  total  number  of  garments  made 
3.853,  valued  at  $2,928.42.  The 
treasurer  reports  a  deficit  of  $4,- 
558.57,  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
usual  appropriation  from  the  city. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  MOOa  TENEMENTS. 

Fart  of  an  address  at  the  National  Con- 
ference, by  Mrs.  Emilv  E.  WilliarasoYi. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  fact  of  this 
century  that  , human  sentiment  is 
becoming  more  and  more  earnestly 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  and  in  their  housing. 

Durin^the  past  year  the  study  of 
their  position  and  a  search  for  ways 
and  means  for  improving  their  lot 
have  been  occupying  the  minds  of 
the  leading  economists  and  philan- 
thropists of  the  east,  notably  of 
New  York. 

The  economists  of  the  liberal 
school  have  been  taking  their  share 
in  the  universal  solicitude ;  and  the 
reasonable  economists  have  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  a  too  easily  formu- 
lated  solution  of  the  problem.     In 


their  study  of  economics  and  finan- 
cial phenomena  they  know  what  is 
the  true  effect  upon  economic  soci- 
ety, not  of  taxes  only,  but  also  of 
legislation.  It  is  with  fear  that  they 
regard  the  plans  of  the  socialists  in 
their  demand  for  sanitary  reforms., 
and  they  are  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  sentimentality  of  some  philan- 
thropists, which  they  know  will  lead 
to  consequences  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  wished  for. 

A  new  danger  has  arisen  in  the 
claims  which  are  made  in  the  name 
of  the  great  mass  of  laborers;  by 
this  I  mean  claims  as  to  the  attri- 
butes and  powers  of  the  state.  But 
this  subject  is  one  of  too  great  mag- 
nitude to  enter  upon  in  a  short 
paper.  I  will  only  refer  to  the 
claims  made  for  a  system  of  govern- 
mental building  hygiene,  which,  it  is 
urged,  will  make  healthy  dwellings 
and  workshops.  That  makes  control 
of  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens 
a  function  of  the  state  and  of  munici- 
palities. We  can  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ask  the  state  to  supply 
dwellings  or  food  gratuitously,  or 
under  cost  price,  without  manifest 
injustice  to  those  who  can  not  share 
in  these  favors,  and  without  the  risk 
of  demoralizing  the  poor  classes. 

Such  food  and  dwellings  would 
mean  a  loss  to  the  state,  which  would 
require  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to 
meet  it.  This  increase  of  taxation 
would  fall  on  the  whole  nation,  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike. 

Again,  state  aid  ^  this  kind  has 
another  disadvani  It  must  dis- 

courage private  entc*^)rise  and  pri- 
vate indu.stry .   I  f  the  state  constructs 
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houses  to  be  rented  below  cost  price, 
it  impedes  private  building  and  pro- 
duces results  the  reverse  of  those  ex- 
pected. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  is  the  dwell- 
ing. In  it  the  life  of  the  family 
is  passed.  It  is  the  sphere  in  which 
•every  individual  has  a  part.  The 
inconveniencies,  physical,  and  moral, 
of  unsanitary  dwellings  inhabited  by 
the  working  class  and  the  poor,  no 
one  denies.  The  overcrowding,  with 
its  following  of  disease  of  all  kinds, 
and  its  accompaniment  of  crime  and 
vice  have  been  oftentimes  brought 
to  light.  The  cause  is  universal. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  all  its  saddest 
results  in  France,  in  England,  in 
the  United  States,  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Holland. 

Still,  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  alleviating  the  conditions 
surrounding  tenement  life.  This  was 
brought  out  very  forcibly  by  Jacob 
Riis  in  his  address  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  tenement  -  house 
exhibit  in  New  York.  He  showed 
that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
great  improvement  had  been  made 
in  the  architecture  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  tenements 
throughout  the  country.  He  gave 
at  that  time  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  work  done  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  legislature. 
These  reports  are  summarized  in  a 
pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  Veiller, 
Secretary  of  the  new  Tenement 
House  Commission. 

Governor  Roosevelt  in  an  address 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  tene- 
ment-house exhibit,  said  many  things 
which  were  of  great  importance. 
One  remark  of  his  made  a  great 
impression  upon  a  large  number 
of  people.  He  said  he  consid- 
ered that  on  the  whole  no  move- 
ment is  so  vital  to  the  well  being 
of  our  people  as  that  of  tenement- 


house  reform.  '*  If  we  succeed  in  up- 
building the  material  and  therefore 
moral  side  of  what  is  the  foundation 
of  the  real  life  in  our  cities,  we  shall 
have  taken  a  longer  stride  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  way  towards  a 
solution  of  the  great  civic  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted.** 

The  present  movement  for  better 
tenement  houses  is  an  effort  to  cut 
at  the  root  of  the  diseases  which  eat 
at  the  body  social  and  eat  at  the 
body  politic.  Among  the  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  the 
homes  of  the  working  class  must  be 
set  the  improvement  of  means  of 
communication  and  cheapness  of 
transport.  Very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  attained  by  private  owners 
of  model  houses  for  the  working  class 
in  cities.  The  working  people  who 
are  in  the  easiest  circumstances,  who 
earn  a  regular  wage,  have  in  some 
places  themselves  met  their  require- 
ments. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  interest 
of  private  industry,  of  philanthropic 
enterprise,  and  of  associations  of 
workingmen,  to  provide  better 
dwellings.  If  the  houses  set 
apart  for  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ingmen' should  bring  in  a  fair 
revenue,  their  number  ^yould  at  once 
increase.  Work  along  these  lines 
must  proceed  step  by  step.  We 
must  offer  houses  relatively  com- 
fortable and  healthy,  with  the  option 
of  the  tenants  to  become  owners. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  president  of 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Co.,  when 
asked  if  improved  houses  will  pay,  an- 
swered that  they  will,  that  they  have 
paid  here  in  New  York.  Upward  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  invested  in  the  largest  European 
and  American  cities,  and  $88,ooo,ocx) 
is  now  earning  and  always  has  earned 
a  comfortable  profit. 

The  building  societies  of  America 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  work- 
ingman,  probably  more  in  the  small 
cities  than   in  the  large  ones.     The 
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peculiarity  of  their  advances  is  that 
they  are  repayable,  capital  and  in- 
terest, by  monthly  payments.  It 
follows  that  as  these  societies  receive 
a  portion  of  their  capital  at  once, 
they  are  able  to  make  advances 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  mortgage  prop- 
erty  than  an  ordinary  creditor.  The 
advantages  to  persons  of  small  means 
are  very  great;  the  workingman 
earning  good  wages  is  able  to  buy 
his  own  house,  and  often  becomes 
the  owner  of  it  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  for  a  sum  very  little  in  advance 
of  what  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
in  rent. 

In  the  town  of  Leeds,  England, 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  i,8oo 
houses  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Leeds  Permanent  Build- 
ing Society,  the  average  value  of 
each  house  being  $830.  The  same 
amount  of  business  has  been  done  in 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol. 

In  Philadelphia  it  is  calculated 
that  over  60,000  workingmen  own 
their  own  homes.  A  few  years  ago 
Philadelphia  had  deposited  savings 
amounting  to  $40,000,000.  The 
rapid  development  along  these  lines 
shows  a  decided  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  workingman  to  own  his 
own  home,  and  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  him  he  is  very  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  United  States 
this  system  of  purchasing  homes  has 
taken  deep  root. 

In  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
which  is  a  manufacturing  centre  and 
a  city  of  over  50,000  inhabitants, 
many  hundreds  of  workingmen  have 
built  their  own  homes  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  has  led  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  small  tene- 
ments. This  same  can  be  said  of 
many  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  individual 
ownership  is  a  long  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  moral  and  physical  im- 
provement. 


The  housing  problem  in  the  larger 
cities  has  the  lack  ol  space  to  con- 
tend with ;  in  the  smaller  cities  this 
is  not  generally  the  case,  and  yet  in 
the  smaller  cities  we  find  the  tene- 
ments as  a  rule  huddled  together  in 
the  worst  possible  position  the  cities 
afford.  This  is  the  case  in  twenty 
out  of  thirty  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  east  which  I  have  visited,  or 
from  which  I  have  received  accurate 
accounts  from  specialists. 

I  find  that  in  the  cities  of  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Delaware,  they  are  gen- 
erally located  in  the  old  part  of 
the  city,  and  are  almost  always  the 
cast-off  residences  of  the  rich  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  years  ago, 
residences  that  in  their  best  days  did 
not  contain  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  in  which  those  that  have 
been  added  are  cheap  and  inadequate. 
This  applies  also  to  the  cities 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  fact  to  all 
of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  east. 
The  great  trouble  in  connection  with 
the  majority  of  these  tenements  is 
the  inadequate  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  the  overcrowding  which 
necessarily  follows.  In  sixteen  out 
of  twenty-five  houses  which  I  person- 
ally investigated  in  the  cities  of 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  I 
found  that  the  hall  bedrooms  were 
rented  to  lodgers ;  and  in  the 
two  larger  rooms,  night  and  day, 
were  huddled  together  anywhere 
from  seven  to  ten  adults  and  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  tenements  and  the 
high  prices  paid  for  rent,  the  boarder 
is  a  necessity.  In  nine  out  of  sixteen 
I  found  three  beds  in  the  bedrooms, 
generally  one  made  up  on  the  floor. 

The  tenement  generally  found  in 
the  small  cities  is  built  of  wood, 
either  single  or  double,  twenty-five 
or  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  is  three  stories  high  with  base- 
ment. In  ninety-two  out  of  the 
one   hundred  which    I    inspected    I 
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found  the  basement  occupied  by 
foreigners,  principally  Italians  and 
Poles.  Dirt  and  filth  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  dampness  from  the  bad 
draina^,  made  these  places  intoler- 
able.  They  were  generally  occupied 
by  two  families  of  not  less  than  ten 
persons. 

That  tenements  of  this  description 
can  be  built,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
tenants  from  using  the  same  hall 
and  staircase,  has  been  proved  in 
many  smaller  cities,  such  as  Elizabeth 
and  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  by  the  con- 
struction  of  outside  halls  with  stairs. 
This  can  be  done  at  no  great  ex- 
pense, and  will  give  a  privacy  which 
is  generally  appreciated  by  the 
tenants. 

There  are  some  suggestions  which 
can  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  small  houses.  They 
should  be  built  with  opportunity  giv- 
en to  the  tenants  to  become  owners 
by  means  of  annual  installments;  and 
where  the  conditions  permit  it,  little 
gardens  should  be  added  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  workingman  and  his 
family.  Plans  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  tenants  do  not  meet  on 
the  staircases  and  landings.  All 
tenements  should  be  well  lighted. 
There  should  be  a  proper  division 
into  three  rooms  always,  in  order  to 
permit  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
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The  exposure  of  continued  sweat- 
shop evils  in  this  city,  despite  care- 
fully framed  legislation  to  suppress 
them,  forces  upon  public  attention 
anew  the  apparently  inharmonious 
agencies  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
solve  the  tenement-house   problem. 

The  question  is  one  large  enough 
and  vital  enough,  it  would  appear  to 
the  observant  layman,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  all  its  phases  in  a  single  com- 
prehensive statute,  applicable  either 
to  our  cities  of  the  first  class — New 
York  and  Buffalo — or  to  New  York 


specifically,  because  of  the  unique 
conditions  prevailing  here.  But  regu- 
lation is  involved  in  three  directions 
— by  two  state  laws  and  by  city  de- 
partment regulations;  the  state 
factory  law;  the  city  charter;  and  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  rules  by  the 
building,  health,  and  police  de- 
partments formulated  under  author- 
ity of  the  charter. 

The  amended  factory  law  of  1899, 
it  is  found,  is  violated  in  various 
ways — in  the  issue  of  licenses  for 
manufacturing  to  undeserving  per- 
sons; in  the  immunity  of  sweatshops 
which  continue  business  despite  the 
refusal  of  licenses;  in  disregard  of 
the  legal  requirements  concerning 
cleanliness,  light,  ventilation,  the 
storage  of  new  clothing  in  rooms 
used  for  sleeping  purposes;  and  in  the 
occupancy  of  a  manufacturing  flat 
by  more  than  one  family. 

This  matter  comes  within  the  prov- 
ince of  factory  legislation  because  of 
its  effect  upon  the  interests  of  labor 
outside  of  sweatshops,  and  because 
of  the  direct  peril  to  the  entire  com- 
munity in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  clothing  made  in  an  unsanitary 
environment.  At  the  same  time, 
certain  conditions  are  prohibited  in 
sweatshop  manufacture  for  reasons 
which  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
general  subject  of  tenement-house 
reform,  in  which  the  primary  aim  i3 
the  welfare  of  the  tenement  popu- 
lation. 

The  new  tenement-house  commis- 
sion has  not  yet  taken  up  this  sweat- 
shop abuse.  It  has  ample  power  to 
do  so,  regardless  of  the  factory  law 
as  opposed  to  the  tenement  law.  Its 
power  of  report  and  recommenda- 
tion extends,  after  certain  specifica- 
tions,  to  **all  other  phases  of  the 
so-called  tenement -house  question 
that  can  effect  the  public  welfare." 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of 
dereliction  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
factory  law — whether  they  be  politi- 
cal influence,  incapacity,  or  bribery. 
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or  all  of  these — it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  commission  will  probe  this  sub- 
ject to  the  bottom,  with  a  view  to 
recommending  legislation  that  will 
cover,  in  a  single  comprehensive 
statute,  every  phase  of  the  tenement 
problem,  leave  less  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  departmental  discretion  in 
the  formulation  of  rules,  and  elimi- 
nate the  division  of  responsibility  for 
enforcement  between  state  and  mu- 
nicipal officers.^  Afatian^  Express. 


MILITARISM  AND  CHARITY. 


One  of  the   most   extraordinary, 
and  from  our  point  of  view,  deplor- 
able incidents  of  the  resurgence  of 
militarism,  is  the  diversion  of  funds 
devoted   to  charitable   purposes   to 
the  expenses  of  government.    When 
we  went  to  war  with  Spain,  Congress 
at    once   put   a  tax,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  fifteen   per  cent,  on 
bequests    to    philanthropic    institu- 
tions although  several  of  the  states 
had    already   imposed    taxes    of    a 
similar  nature.     The  theory  of  such 
taxation  is  apparently  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  foreign  peoples  by  war 
is    philanthropy    on    the    grandest 
scale,  and  that  private  benefactions 
must    be    diminished    in    order    to 
further    this    magnificent    purpose. 
No    past    experience    justifies    this 
theory,  nor  does  anything  now  tak- 
ing  place   in  the  world  support  it. 
Not   long  since   the  civilized  world 
was  horrified  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews   by  the   Russian   government. 
That   government   professed   to   be 
actuated     by    enlightened    benevo- 
lence,   but    its    course    was    gener- 
ally  regarded   as    barbarous.      The 
late  Baron  de  Hirsch,  at  all  events, 
was  universally  applauded  when  he 
devoted   his   great    fortune    to   the 
alleviation  of  the  misery  caused  by 
the    expatriation    of     the    Russian 
Jews.     It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  enlightened  communities  would 
have  hastened  to  lend  all  the  aid  in 


their  power  to  so  noble  a  benefac- 
tion, or  at  least  that  they  would  do 
nothing  to  hinder  or  discourage  it. 
Yet,  we  are  now  informed  that,  un- 
der the  English  law,  the  Jewish  Col- 
onization Association,  formed  to 
carry  out  Baron  de  Hirsch*s  merciful 
enterprise,  must  give  up  to  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  succession  duty,  no 
less  than  ;^i,2So,ooo  of  the  ;^8.ooo,- 
coo  with  which  it  was  endowed. 
Baron  de  Hirsch  died  before  our 
government  took  up  the  r61e  of 
philanthropic  militarism,  or  his  ^ifts 
might  have  been  cut  down  in  this 
country  also ;  but  hereafter  such 
wealthy  individuals  as  think  of  do- 
ling good  to  mankind  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  taught  by  severe 
penalties  to  be   less  presumptuous. 

— Evening  Post. 


At   the   monthly   meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,   on    May    15,   the    Board    of 
Directors  submitted  a  report  calling 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing some  system  of  supervision 
of    the   solicitation    of    money    for 
charitable  and   benevolent   objects. 
They  have  instituted  some  inquiries 
as  to  methods  of  solicitation  now  in 
vogue;    and  they   conclude   that   a 
system  of  regulating  the  solicitation 
of  funds  would  be  most  effective  if 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  an 
organization  not  primarily  engaged 
in  benevolent  work.     They  quote  a 
letter    from    Mr.   W.   J.   Akers,   in 
which  he  says :     **  There  should  be 
a   committee    of    the    chamber  on 
charities   and   benevolent   organiza- 
tions.    Worthy  charities  should  be 
presented  with  a  certificate,  so  that 
when     they     solicit      subscriptions 
they    can     show    their     certificate. 
Business  men' have  not  the   knowl- 
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edge  or  the  time  to  look  up  the 
worthiness  of  the  solicitors  or  their 
charity.  Merchants  would  soon 
learn  to  ask  for  these  certificates ; 
this  would  strengthen  the  worthy 
charities  and  shut  off  many  of  the 
needless  and  unworthy  ones.  My 
experience  as  the  director  of  chari- 
ties and  long  association  with  the 
Beth  El  Associated  Charities,  have 
convinced  me  that  much  good  can 
be  done  if  the  •  chamber  will  take 
this  matter  up  and  carry  it  through." 
The  board  asks  authority  of  the 
chamber  to  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee on  charity  and  benevolent 
associations  to  devise  and  carry  out 
plans  to  provide  some  means  of 
certifying  institutions  and  insuring 
the  public  that  the  money  they  give 
will  be  wisely  used. 


The  new  building  of  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  was  dedicated 
and  opened  to  public  inspection 
Wednesday,  May  30.  Dr.  Leipzeiger 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  McCook  delivered  ad- 
dresses, then  Mr.  Auerbach  intro- 
duced Mr.  Schiff  to  the  audience. 
When  he  arose  he  was  greeted  with 
a  mighty  cheer,  and  the  entire  audi- 
ence rose  in  one  body.  From  Mr. 
Schiff's  remarks  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: **  I  am  by  no  means  so  narrow 
as  to  believe,  because  a  man  expends 
part  of  his  means  for  public  or  phil- 
anthropic  purposes,  that  he  owes  re- 
sponsibility to  no  one  but  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  impressed 
that  the  ability  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  community  constitutes  a 
sacred  privilege,  upon  the  exercise 


of  which  every  care  should  be  ex- 
pended,  the  advice  and  counsel 
sought  which  shall  be  best  calculated 
to  assure  in  every  instance  the  high- 
est results  it  may  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain. .  .  .  The  chief  value  of  wealth 
consists  in  the  opportunities  it  pre- 
sents to  make  others  contented,  to 
expend  it  freely  in  an  endeavor  to 
equalize  the  accidental  differences  in 
human  life.** 

After  the  exercises  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schiff  were  presented  by  Mr.  Men- 
ken, in  behalf  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, with  a  loving  cup. 


It  is  an  especially  interesting  re- 
port that  the  Union  Relief  Associa- 
tion, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  out 
for  the  year  igoo.  There  are  the  usual 
statistics  for  the  information  of 
members  of  the  association  and  of 
others  who  are  concerned ;  but  there 
is,  furthermore,  a  particularly  sug- 
gestive  account  of  the  sort  of  work 
the  association  has  been  doing,  and 
accounts  of  some  illustrative  cases. 
We  note  its  work,  somewhat  out  of 
the  usual  line,  of  aiding  people  who 
have  a  certain  amount  of  property,but 
who  can  not  use  it  to  good  advantage, 
because  of  lack  of  means.  An  in- 
stance is  given  of  a  second  mortgage 
made  to  enable  a  woman  to  put  in 
bathrooms  in  her  two  tenement 
houses,  which  would  not  rent  as 
they  were.  As  soon  as  the  modern 
improvements  were  put  in,  the  tene- 
ments were  rented,  and  she  now  pays 
her  interest  and  other  expenses,  and 
has  $4  a  week  to  live  on  herself. 
Another  instance  is  of  a  woman  who 
was  ill  and  had  but  a  short  time  to 
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live.  She  had  a  grown-up  daughter 
and  a  young  son  in  school.  The 
father  had  recently  died  and  left  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  interest  on 
a  house  he  had  bought — no  money 
even  for  food.  A  second  mortgage 
was  given;  the  mother  was  made 
comfortable  while  she  lived,  and  at 
her  death  the  estate  was  settled,  the 
house  brought  a  good  price,  and  the 
children  had  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  live  on  until  the  daughter  could 
fit  herself  to  become  a  trained  nurse, 
and  the  boy  could  find  a  place  to 
support  himself. 


Mr.  E.  C.  Howland  contributes  to 
the  Mail  and  Express  of  May  14  and 
23,  two  articles  on  charitable  methods 
and  results  in  Porto  Rico.  He  com- 
mends most  highly  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Aid  Society,  a  movement 
originated  by  Mrs.  Guy  V.  Henry. 
The  society  begun  its  work  by  pro- 
viding garments  for  twenty  desti- 
tute persons  released  from  quarantine 
after  an  epidemic  of  smallpox.  A 
dispensary  was  then  opened;  and 
since  the  work  of  the  society  has 
grown  rapidly.  It  has  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  aiding  the  women 
of  the  island  to  work  for  themselves, 
giving  them  garments  to  be  made, 
redeeming  their  sewing  machines 
when  in  pawn,  and  helping  them  in 
all  possible  ways  to  help  themselves. 
A  complete  system  of  relief  was 
instituted  after  the  hurricane  of 
August,  1899,  and  provisions  and 
clothing  distributed  all  through  the 
island.  Of  all  the  money  loaned  by 
the  society  to  poor  women  not  a 
penny  has  been  lost. 


Mr.  Howland  thinks  the  condition 
following  upon  the  hurricane  has 
been  most  sad  in  that  the  action  of 
the  government,  though  only  praise- 
worthy, was  taken  by  the  people  to 
mean  that  when  nature  refused  to 
feed  them  generously  the  govern- 
ment would  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  millions  of  pounds  of  food  that 
were  distributed  from  public  and 
private  sources  were  to  the  native  a 
sort  of  immense  overhanging  tree, 
from  which  he  could  pluck,  not 
bananas,  but  codfish  and  beans  and 
other  food  more  nutritious  than 
bananas.  The  whole  social  condi- 
tion of  the  island  has  been  hurt,  and 
only  a  merciful  sternness  which  de- 
mands a  quid  pro  quo  of  labor  for 
reward  can  overcome  the  condition. 


AN  UGHIEENTN  CENTURY  PHRANTimOPIST. 


A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had, 
To  comfort  friends  and  foes; 

The  naked  every  day  he  clad 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes. 
— Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774). 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $50  towards  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the 
support  of  a  widow  90  years  old.  She  is  a  woman 
incapacitated  from  earning  her  livinfi^  and  is  now 
wholly  dependent  upon  her  friends.  The  small  amount 
asked  for  will  supplement  what  comes  from  another 
source  and  provide  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
The  society  renews  its  appeal   for   the   following 


For  a  pension  of  |6.oo  a  month  to  supplement  the 
little  that  a  couple,  both  over  70  years  old,  can  earn 
towards  their  support.  They  have  no  children  and  no 
relatives  able  to  help  them,  but  they  are  respectable 
people,  and  the  man  has  until  recently  earned  good 
wages.    The  wife  is  crippled  by  rheumatism : 

For  $17500  to  keep  a  consumptive  man  in  the  country 

f>lace  where  he  has  been  boarding  for  a  year,  and  has 
mproved  somewhat.  His  wife  is  having  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  support  herself  and  two  children  in  the  city,  but 
^e  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Contributions  for  any  of  the  above  cases  sent  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  105  East  aad  Street,  will 
be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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Mr.  Homer  Folks  has  returned 
from  Cuba  after  spending  six  weeks 
there  at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
General  Wood,  to  advise  and  assist 
in  organizing  the  public  charitable 
work  of  the  island.  The  conditions 
found  upon  the  island  were  not 
without  encouragement.  With  the 
cessation  of  rations  from  the  govern- 
ment throughout  the  island,  and 
with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  families 
whose  members  are  able  bodied 
quickly  recover  from  a  condition  of 
dependence.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lem is  what  to  do  with  the  large 
number  of  widows  and  dependent 
and  orphan  children,  whose  support 
has  been  removed  by  protracted 
war.  Many  of  these  have  been 
gathered  in  temporary  asylums, 
which  might  easily  become  perma- 
nent institutions  supported  at  general 
expenses.  The  method  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Folks  of  placing  out  these 


children  or  returning  them  to  rela- 
tives whose  condition  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  year  has 
already  been  carried  out  in  many 
instances,  and  several  of  the  orphan 
asylums  have  been  closed.  When 
it  was  learned  that  the  children  in 
these  institutions  might  be  removed 
to  a  central  state  institution  in  Ha- 
vana, relatives  claimed  large  num- 
bers of  them,  and  the  remainder  were 
placed  out  under  wise  state  super- 
vision. 
The  island  had  been  provided  before 
the  war  with  no  poorhouses,  and 
with  only  a  few  orphan  asylums. 
There  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  system 
of  local  hospitals  which  should  be 
retained. 

This  visit  of  Mr.  Folks  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba  at  this  time  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  most  important 
results  upon  the  philanthropic  work 
of  the  island  in  the  future  years, 
especially  if  it  remain  for  some  time 
under  the  supervision  of  such  an 
energetic  man  as  Major  E.  St.  John 
Grebel,  who  now  directs  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  island,  and  is  a 
member  of  Governor  Wood's  staff. 


Governor  Roosevelt  seems  to  have 
spent  a  successful  day  in  his  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  sweatshops  of  the 
city.  That  sort  of  personal  knowl- 
edge, on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
of  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  law  is 
the  best  possible  means  of  getting  it 
enforced;  and  judging  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  governor's  observations 
and  instructions  to  the  deputy  fac- 
tory inspector  we  may  expect  an  im- 
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mediate  improvement  in   the  condi- 
tions of  some  of  the  tenement  houses. 


«  « 
# 


In  the  list  of  members  of  com- 
mittees appointed  at  the  recent  con- 
ference at  Topeka  are  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen  from  New 
York :  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  on 
the  executive  committee;  William 
P.  Letchworth  and  William  P.  Sprat- 
ling,  on  the  committee  on  care  of 
feeble-minded  and  epileptics;  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  on  the  committee  on 
care  and  treatment  of  needy  fami- 
lies ;  R.  W.  Hebberd,  on  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  concerning 
charities;  Homer  Folks  and  the 
Rev.  T.  L.  Kinkead,  on  the  com- 
mittee on  division  of  work  between 
public  and  private  charities;  and 
Lawrence  Veiller  and  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Rainsford,  on  the  committee  on 
constructive  social  work. 


•  At  the  National  Conference,  Mr. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  Topeka,  read  a 
paper  on  poor  farms  and  pau- 
perism in  Kansas,  in  which  he 
called  espcial  attention  to  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  the  care  of  the 
farms  seems  to  take  precedence  of 
the  care  of  inmates  entrusted  to  the 
keepers.  Judging  from  nearly  a 
hundred  copies  of  contracts  between 
county  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents of  poor  farms  in  Kansas, 
commercialism  overshadows  humani- 
tarianism  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
many  instances  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
inmates.     One  document  was  cited 


of  which  six  pages  were  devoted  to 
specifications  concerning  the  care  of 
the  property,  and  two  lines  to  speci- 
fications concerning  the  inmates. 
One  superintendent  adds  to  his 
official  letter  head  the  proud  legend 
that  he  is  a  breeder  of  Poland 
China  hogs,  short-horned  cattle,  and 
poultry. 

The  total  outdoor  and  farm  relief 
of  the  poor  in  lOO  counties  in  Kan- 
sas was  $346,771.04,  for  a  population 
of  1,435,119. 


Bishop  Potter  at  a  con- 
firmation service  recently  began 
his  remarks  by  referring  to  an 
institution  existing  nominally  for 
the  care  of  foundlings,  which  received 
in  a  given  year  127.  During  the  year 
one  was  adopted  the  day  after  its 
admission,  four  were  reclaimed  by 
their  parents,  and  the  rest  died.  The 
next  year  131  were  admitted,  of 
which  number  six  were  g^ven  homes 
in  families,  one  was  transferred  to 
another  institution,  and  the  rest  died. 
Of  191  admitted  a  third  year,  two 
were  reclaimed,  eight  adopted,  177 
died.  The  work  of  reform  in  char- 
itable endeavor  seems  to  go  slow, 
but  such  figures  as  those  are  surely 
impossible  now  in  this  city. 


The  report  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission on  Prison  Labor  contains 
an  interesting  recommendation,  the 
adoption  of  which  may  go  far  toward 
a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
prison  labor.  It  is  in  short  that 
prisoners  be  used  in  road  making. 
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The  objections  as  to  familiarity,  with 
the  sight  of  convicts,  and  as  to  resem- 
blance to  the  ball-and-chain  gang, 
are  duly  considered;  but  the  com- 
mittee evidently  think  that  the 
wholesome  work  in  sunlight  and  air, 
the  absence  of  competition  with  free 
labor,  and  other  advantages  out- 
weigh any  disadvantages. 
*  * 

According  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Gould,  president  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company,  all  of 
the  two  and  three-room  apartments 
in  the  city  buildings  of  the  company 
are  rented  before  they  are  ready  for 
occupancy.  Six  of  the  company's 
houses  at  Homewood  have  been  sold 
this  spring,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  balance  of  twenty- 
nine  will  be  disposed  of  during  the 
current  season.  The  purchasers 
represent  seventy-one  occupations — 
fifteen  letter-carriers,  six  policemen, 
four  clerks,  four  bookkeepers;  artists, 
editors,  stenographers,  plumbers, 
pilots,  reporters,  and  waiters,  one 
each.  An  interesting  fact  concern- 
ing the  Manhattan  properties  is  that 
out  of  a  total  collection  of  over 
$4,800  in  the  First  avenue  property 
there  has  not  been  a  single  penny  of 
irrecoverable  arrears. 

As  a  result  of  the  tenement-house 
exhibition  in  Chicago  there  is  a  pro- 
nounced movement  in  that  city  in 
the  direction  of  reform.  A  local 
paper  says  that  "the  condemning 
of  unsanitary  and  unsafe  dwellings, 
and  subsequent  tearing  down  or  de- 
struction of  them  is  now  a  matter  of 
everyday    occurrence    in    this    city. 


The  officials  engaged  are  doing  their 
duty  without  any  showing  of  par- 
tiality." 

In  commenting  further  upon  the 
same  subject  it  suggests  the  laying 
down  of  a  line  of  conduct  as  to  how 
'the  tenants  should  act,  and  ap- 
proves the  plan  of  giving  one  month's 
rent  to  those  tenants  who  keep  the 
property  they  inhabit  in  such  good 
condition  that  it  requires  little  or  no 
repairs. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  visitors  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  will  be  so  im- 
pressed with  the  backwardness  of 
New  York  in  opening  and  maintain- 
ing public  baths,  that  they  will,  on 
their  return,  give  new  vigor  to  the 
movement  for  public  baths  in  this 
city.  London  and  a  number  of  the 
cities  on  the  continent  have  public 
baths  by  the  score,  while  New  York 
is  slowly  completing  its  first  one. 
opened  the  year  round  for  a  hot  or 
cold  water  bath. 


We  learn  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  that  the  executive  board 
of  the  Associated  Charities  of  that 
city  has  decided  to  enter  upon  prison 
relief  work.  Plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  general  secretary  for 
the  care  of  those  prisoners  who  have 
been  released,  and  are  so  situated 
that  their  only  resource  for  bread 
and  lodging  is  again  to  commit  some 
crime  similar  to  that  for  which  they 
were  incarcerated.  Ten  days  before 
a  prisoner's  release  the  general  sec- 
retary is  to  see  him,  and  if  he  seems 
sincere  in  a  desire  to  reform,  is  to 
give  him  work  in  the  labor-yard  at  a 
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living  wage,  until  permanent 
can  be  secured.  If  his  family  are  in 
need  they  are  to  be  helped  by  loan  or 
otherwise.  In  short,  every  effort 
possible  is  to  be  made  to  help  men 
to  reform  and  to  become  useful  and 
independent. 


Chicago  Charities  calls  attention 
Jo  a  suggestive  feature  in  the  report 
of    the    Illinois    Free    Employment 
bureau.     The  figures  indicate  a  gen- 
eral disposition  on  the  part  of  appli- 
cants   to     regard     common     labor 
p.s   something  less  than  honorable. 
fFhe  report  says  that  the  tendency 
M'^as  to  apply  for  places  involving 
the  least  physical  exertion.     From 
the  class  of  common  laborers  there 
were  2,471   applicants,   and  2,170 
f^'tTt  supplied  with  places.     During 
the  year  more  applications  for  help 
of  this  character   were  filed   than 
could  be  supplied. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  comments  on 
the  conference  of  local  charities  re- 
cently held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  as 
follows  :  **  The  conference  of  char- 
ities held  in  Manhattan  on  Wednes- 
day developed  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic charities  of  this  city  are  in  good 
hands.  Here  in  Brooklyn  we  have 
recently  prided  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  our  public  charges  were  better 
cared  for  than  those  in  Manhattan, 
and  that,  if  the  condition  of  our 
county  institutions  was  not  ideal,  it 
was  improving  and  was  something 
of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 
There  were  indications  in  the  speech 


Keller,  that  the  superiority  which 
we  have  so  long  maintained  over 
Manhattan  will  not  long  continue  if 
Mr.  Keller  remains  in  his  depart- 
ment. The  advantage  of  having  a 
man  of  education  and  of  breadth  of 
view  as  well  as  of  executive  ability 
at  the  head  of  the  city  charities  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  to  peo- 
ple intimately  acquainted  with  the 
institutions  in  Manhattan." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Orange  Bureau  of  Associated  Chari- 
ties, reports  were  made  of  the 
work  done  during  the  year.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  receipts  of 
$12,748.35,  of  which  $5,113.27  was 
from  the  sale  of  wood,  and  $218.50 
from  sale  of  soap.  The  number  of 
applicants  at  the  office  during  the 
year  was  3,246.  The  particular 
items  of  work  during  the  year  have 
been  the  conducting  of  the  wood- 
yard  and  lodging-house,  the  securing 
of  work  for  men  and  women,  and 
the  friendly  visiting  and  care  of 
families  needing  permanent  advice 
and  help. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  is  preparing  to 
take  complete  charge  of  the  225 
pauper  children  who  are  in  the 
Hudson  County  Almshouse.  They 
have  for  a  year  had  control  of  all 
other  pauper  children  in  the  state, 
and  now,  the  law  having  been 
amended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
freeholders  of  Hudson  County,  the 
Board  of   Children's   Guardians  are 
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to  have  charge  of  all  the  children  of 
the  state. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
May  19  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  the  George  Junior  Republic  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Osborne.  The  article  is  a 
continuation  of  a  study  begun  two 
years  ago  of  the  results  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  methods  of  the  treat- 
ment in  vogue  in  the  republic.  The 
further  history  of  the  republic  makes 
clearer  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  who  are  sent  there  are  not 
in  reality  criminals,  but  only  mis- 
chievous, and  that  the  problem  of 
treatment  is  not  in  any  way  solved 
by  prison  discipline,  but  by  bringing 
the  children  to  realize  in  a  particu- 
larly intimate  social  relation  their 
social  responsibility. 

The  real  successes,  Mr.  Osborne 
thinks,  of  the  methods  of  the  repub- 
lic were  that  those  who  go  out  from 
its  influence  carry  into  life  the  idea 
of  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  work 
and  a  keen  conception  of  their  civic 
duty.  A  growing  dislike  and  a  dis- 
trust of  the  city  are  also  observed. 
Between  sixty-five  and  seventy 
children  have  gone  forth  from  the 
republic,  and  up  co  the  present  time 
only  one  has  ever  been  arrested. 


An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
Educational  Alliance  was  held  in  its 
building,  East  Broadway  and  Jeffer- 
son street.  May  27  and  28.  The 
exhibition  consisted  of  finished  work 
done  by  all  the  departments,  such  as 
millinery,  dressmaking,  kindergarten 
work,  freehand  drawing,  cooking, 
photographing,  etc.     In  addition  to 


this,  the  regular  class  and  club  work 
was  carried  on,  and  visitors  were 
directed  through  the  building  by  a 
reception  committee  comprised  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  in- 
terested  in  the  work  of  the  alliance. 
The  auditorium  was  devoted  to  per- 
formances given  by  the  dramatic 
club  of  the  alliance  and  by  members 
of  the  gymnasium  and  various  musi- 
cal  clubs. 

For  summer  work  the  regents 
classes  will  organize  the  latter  part 
of  June. 

The  Central  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  San  Francisco 
state,  in  the  annual  report  ofHhat 
society,  that  no  wood-yard  work 
was  needed  through  the  year,  the 
tramp  clement  having  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  community.  Good 
business  conditions  prevailed,  and 
but  for  the  work  done  for  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  they  would  have  had 
few  men  to  care  for  except  family 
men.  The  association  has  been  de- 
voting more  of  its  time  to  preventive 
work,  and  has  carried  on  boys*  clubs, 
sewing  schools,  and  manual  train- 
ing schools  throughout  the  city. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Colorado  is  taking  measures  to  se- 
cure for  that  state  a  law  resembling 
the  Illinois  law  constituting  juvenile 
courts.  They  aim  especially  to  se- 
cure separate  courts  for  the  trial  of 
delinquent  and  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  prohibition  of  imprison- 
ment of  children  under  twelve  in 
police   stations   or   jails    during  or 
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iter  trial,   and   the  parole   system 
krith  probation  officers. 

A  number  of  serious  arraignments 
►f  the  Louisiana  convict  system 
lave  appeared  recently  in  the 
>apers.  The  state  has  been  receiv- 
ng  about  $50,000  under  its  system 
)f  leasing  convict  labor,  and  most 
erious  abuses  seem  to  have  devel- 
)ped.  According  to  reports  the 
jrisoners  in  one  camp  on  the  levee, 
;aid  to  be  a  fair  sample  of  all  of 
:hem,  have  been  compelled  to  work 
thirteen  and  one-half  hours  daily, 
with  only  scanty  food,  and  have 
been  confined  at  night  in  buildings 
affording  only  about  forty  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  per  person.  The 
present  lease  expires  on  March  i 
next,  and  a  renewal  of  it  is  for- 
bidden by  the  amended  constitution. 
Hereafter  the  state  must  supervise 
all  employment  of  convicts.  / 


\ 


The  London  Hospital  quotes  from 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  State 
Children's  Aid  Association  (English) 
the  statement  that  on  Derby  Day 
the  children  in  the  pauper  schools 
at    Sutton   are    marshaled    by    the 
roadside,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  coppers  that  are  thrown  to 
them  by  people  going  to  the  races. 
The  police  keep   the  roadway   free 
from  passersby,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  seen   and    may  catch   the 
money  thrown  to  them.     The  bigger 
boys-  run  about  after  the  coins  that 
are  aimed  so  ill  as  to  miss  the  bulk 
of  the  children;  and  the  infants  are 
placed  in  a  field  alongside  the  rail- 
way line,  so  that  as  the  train  slows 


down  they  may  receive  the  alms  of 
those  who  travel  by  rail.  The  presi- 
dent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  answer  to  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan,  replied  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  it. 

It  would  seem  that  England  had 
had  experience  enough  in  the  de- 
basement of  character  that  ensues 
on  promiscuous  outdoor  relief  to 
stop  the  deliberate  work  of  making 
beggars  of  children. 

if 
At  a  recent    socialist   and   labor 

conference  in  Glasgow,  among  other 
things,  the  matter  of  tenement 
houses  in  Glasgow  was  particularly 
discussed,  and  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  with  the 
municipal  "family  homes.**  The 
enterprise  does  not  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory to  any  one.  There  are  com- 
plaints of  overcrowding,  dirt,  and 
noise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  debt  of 
the  city.  The  city  debt  resembles 
already  that  of  a  state  rather  than  a 
city.  The  providing  of  homes  and 
lodging  houses  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  the  very 
poor  to  Glasgow,  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  what  the  city  gives. 
A  local  official,  who  speaks  with 
authority,  mentions  a  curious  abuse 
connected  with  the  model  lodging 
houses.  A  number  of  women  act- 
ually conspire  with  their  husbands 
to  go  into  the  poorhouse  while  the 
men  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  model 
lodging  house. 

The  London  Times  says  that  the 
condition  of  things  in  Glasgow  is 
not  conclusive,  but  is,  however,  **  a 
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earning  of  the  evils  which  come  in 
abundance  whenever  the  rates  are 
Tcept  on  tap  for  the  benefit  of  any 
■one  class.  The  lodging-houses  of 
the  city,  it  is  claimed,  are  paying  a 
dividend  of  five  per  cent,  but  the 
corporation  *  family  homes  *  are 
costing  the  municipality  some  hun- 
•dreds  of  pounds  a  year/* 


*  * 


At  the  Central  Poor  Law  Confer- 
•ence,  held  at  Guildhall,  London,  re- 
•cently,  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  the  Board 
•of  Guardians,  in  an  address  upon 
pauperism  and  overcrowding,  said 
that  the  total  cost  to  London  of  the 
^ick  poor,  other  than  those  treated 
in  public  hospitals,  is  about  £232,000 
per  annum,  and  he  thinks  it  fair  to 
assume  that  at  least  one-fourth  of 
that  amount  is  incurred  by  reason 
-of  overcrowding. 

A  comparative  statement  of  pau- 
perism in  England  has  been  issued 
recently  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  shows  that  taking  the 
very  poor  the  mass  of  poverty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  undergone  a 
continuous  reduction  during  the  past 
forty  years.  January  is  selected  as 
the  month  which  on  the  whole  tests 
most  severely  the  resources  of  the 
poor  against  hunger  and  cold.  A 
pathetic  element  in  the  statement  is 
that  during  the  month  there  is  a 
steady  advance  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  the  last 
week  showing  almost  invariably  a 
decided  increase  in  the  number  over 
the  first  weeks;  but  the  encouraging 
element   of   the   statement    is   that 


whereas  in  January,  1863,  the  pro- 
portion of  paupers  to  population  was 
53.9,  in  January  last  it  was  22.2. 
The  actual  number  of  the  destitute 
has  sunk  by  nearly  thirty  per  cent 
while  in  proportion  to  population 
the  decline  in  the  whole  period  under 
review  is  fifty  per  cent. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish Charities  Commissioners  are 
.given  figures  showing  the  sums 
bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes 
in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
last  five  years.  Reckoning  only 
gifts  of  ;^i,ooo  or  more,  the  com- 
missioners find  that  a  sum  of 
;^2,5oo,ooo  has  been  given  under 
the  Trusts  Act — /.  ^.,  as  trusts  for 
investment,  to  charitable  uses 
during  the  last  five  years ;  and  they 
estimate  that  the  aggregate  of  other 
gifts,  not  trusts,  is  ;^2, 500,000,  making 
a  total  of  ;^ 5, 000,000, which  does  not 
include  charities  of  less  than  ;^  1,000. 


«  ^ 
* 


Apropos  of  the  new  era  of  good 
feeling  between  England  and  Ireland 
which  it  is  hoped  has  now  come,  a 
number  of  Irish  papers  are  comment- 
ing upon  the  long-time  habit  of  Eng- 
land of  deporting  Irish  paupers  to 
the  land  of  their  birth.  They  assert 
that  paupers  are  deported  from  Eng- 
land who  have  been  residing  in  that 
kingdom  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  grievance  the 
government  now  proposes  that  Irish 
paupers  shall  in  future  be  chargeable 
to  the  parish  in  England  in  which 
they  have  acquired  a  five  years'  set- 
tlement.   .Eflfect  is  to  be  given  to 
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this  proposal  in  a  bill  to  be  passed 
Juring  the  present  session  of  Par- 
iament. 


Of  Ruskin's  impetus  to  Morris 
ind  art-workmen  generally  it  is  no 
onger  necessary  to  speak ;  but  some 
may  not  know  that  the  tenement- 
house  exhibition  now  being  pre- 
pared in  New  York  for  Paris,  must 
also  go  straight  back  for  its  impetus 
to  Ruskin's  initial  investment  a  gen- 
eration ago  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
—  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  in  the  Inter- 
national  Monthly, 


•If 


A  British  workman  contributes  an 
article  to  the  Evening  Post  on  Man- 
chester as  seen  by  "the  man  on  the 
street,"  which  indicates  a  condition 
of  things  in  that  city  quite  as 
bad  as  anything  we  have  in  New 
York.  We  take  from  it  a  single 
paragraph: 

If  England  is  "the  workshop  of 
the  world,"  and  Manchester  "the 
workshop  of  England,"  then  Ancoats 
is  the  very  hub  of  the  working 
universe.  Here  we  have  most  of 
those  immense  slaughter-houses 
that  go  by  the  name  of  cotton-mills, 
chemical  works,  dye  works,  and  other 
concerns  that  assist  so  effectively  in 
bringing  up  our  death  rate  to  about 
eighty-five  per  thousand,  while  the 
rate  in  our  suburbs  can  be  kept  at 
fifteen  per  thousand.  Here  also  are 
miles  of  those  long,  narrow  tunnels, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  streets, 
lined  on  each  side  with  hundreds  of 
the  most  horrible  hovels.  In  fact, 
what    with     unhealthy    workshops 


during  the  day,  and  death-trap  dwell- 
ings during  the  night,  there  seems  to 
be  small  chance  for  us. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks 
and  Playgrounds  for  Children  re- 
ports that  over  40,000  children  used 
the  playgrounds  of  the  society  dur- 
ing  the  eight  weeks  of  last  summer 
while  they  were  open,  at  a  cost  for 
maintaining  the  grounds,  of  less  than 
six  cents  per  child. 

Child  labor  is  said  to  have  de- 
creased in  North  Carolina  mills  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Albany  Journal  reports  that 
times  are  so  much  better  in  that  city 
that  the  Industrial  Aid  Society, 
which  had  the  charge  of  the  system 
of  vacant  lot  cultivation,  has  aban- 
doned it,  there  being  no  longer  any 
call  for  land. 

Beginning  Monday,  June  11,  the 
Hebrew  charities  of  this  country  are 
to  hold  a  national  conference  in 
Chicago.  The  conference  is  to  con- 
tinue three  days;  and  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  Hebrew  charity 
workers  are  to  read  papers.  The 
American  Hebrew  informs  us  that 
a  proposal  for  a  telegraphic  code,  to 
be  used  by  the  constituent  societies 
in  communicating  with  one  another, 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference. 

Commissioner  of  Charities  John 
W.  Keller  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  his 
department.  Good  idea.  Start  in 
by  gathering  up  off  the  streets  and 
taking  care  of  in  the  institutions 
paid  for  by  the  public,  all  cripples, 
freaks,  blind  organ  grinders,  and 
well  known  professional  mendicants 
who  beg  under  pretence  of  peddling 
matches   and    lead   pencils. — Evening 

Telegram. 
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Nazareth  steal  Laundry, 

GOOD  COUNSEL   FARM, 

^WHunris  px^ Alexis,  IV.  Y. 

Ultphontt.  86B  and  124  White  Plaint. 


This  Laundry  if  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  also  offers  the  advantage  of  country 
bleaching. 

No  acids  are  used. 

Work  is  collected  and  returned  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 


IN  CHARGE  OP  THE  SI5TER5 
OP  THE  DIVINE  COMPASSION. 


BOOKBINDING 

In  All  the  Varieties  of  Leathkr  k(»r  thk 

Home  and  Library. 

HENRY   BLACKWELL, 

University  Place  and  loth  Street^ 

New  York, 


HENRV    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Usiii. 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


COSY  CORNERS, 

Now  is  the  lime  to  have  your  cosy  corners 
dxed  up  in  true  Oriental  style, 

A   LA   PERSIA   OR    INDIA. 

Contracts  taken.     Estimates  furnished  by 

J.  J.  WHITTLE, 

Latb  or  BoMaAY.  India, 
063   BROADWAY.    NEW   YORK  CITY. 

SEND   POSTAL.  WILL  CALU 
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NewYork  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
Between  Ceetrel  Perk  Weet  eed  MeetettMi  Anew, 

MAINTAINS  : 

(i.)— The  only  college  in  the  Sute  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bblu 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)— A  hospiul  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  chargred  aecording  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children ;  open  from 
Q  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

C4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
phy&icians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  duringr  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 
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PROGRAM    or   THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL  IN 
PHRANTHROPIC    WORK. 


JUNE    18   TO  JULY   28,    1900. 

(Subject  in  some  instances  to  change.) 
The  session  will  occur  at  8.30  A.  M. 
six  days  in  the  week.  On  five  days 
a  preliminary  half-hour  will  be  de- 
voted to  discussion  of  the  visits  to 
institutions  on  the  previous  day.  On 
Saturday  morning  the  whole  time 
will  be  used  in  this  manner. 

MONDAY,    JUNE   l8. 

8.30  A.  M. — Registration. 

9  A.  M. — Assignment  to  district  work  and 
preliminary  assignment  of  topics  for  reports. 

10  A.  M.— A  visit  to  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau  in  the  United  Chanties  Building. 

8  P.  M.— Reception  to  members  of  the 
school  and  to  those  taking  part  in  instruction. 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    IQ. 

9  A.  M.— An  address ;  Mr.  R.  W.  de 
Forest,  President  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

9.30  A.  M.  An  address  upon  The  Expansion 
of  Charity  ;  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of 
Harvard  University.  The  purpose  of  this 
address  will  be  to  show  the  correlation  in 
problems  of  employment,  housing,  morality, 
etc. 

II  A.  M. — .A  visit  to  the  Registration  Bureau 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 


The  Treatment  of  Needy  Families  in  ThHr 

Homes, 

Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  of  Baltimore,  in 

charge  ;  June  20  to  26,  inclusive. 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   20. 

9  A.  M. — An  address  upon  The  Treatment 
of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes ;  Dr. 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett. 

10.30  A.  M. — An  explanation  of  the  United 
Charities  Building,  with  visits  to  some  of 
the  oflSces. 

THURSDAY,   JUNE   21. 

9  A.  M. — The  First  Considerations  in  a 
Case  of  Need — How  to  Get  the  Facts  ;  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Strickland,  Superintendent  of  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau. 

Mrs.  E.V.  H.  Mansell,  Investigating  Agent 
of  the  Charity  Organization,  will  open  the 
discussion. 

FRIDAY,   JUNE   22. 

9  A  M. — The  Uses  and  Limitations  of  Ma- 
terial Relief  ;  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  General 
Agent  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  will  open  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Visit  to  the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance. 

SATURDAY,    JUNE   23. 

Summary  of  the  salient  points  discussed 
during  the  week  by  members  of  the  school 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

MONDAY,    JUNE   25. 

Public  Outdoor  Relief;  Mr.  Frederick 
Almy,  General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Robert  D. 
McGonigle.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Washburn.  Superintendent  of  the  Poor, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  will  be  present  and 
take  part. 

Visit  to  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities. 

TUESDAY,   JUNE    26. 

9  A.  M.— The  Problem  of  Finding  Employ- 
ment; Rev.  Wm.  E.  McCord,  Head  Worker 
Union  Settlement. 

Visit  to  the  Industrial  Building  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE   27. 

9  A.  M. — The  Care  of  Families  in   Which 
There  is  Sickness;  Miss  L.  L.  Dock  of  t' 
Nurses'  Settlement. 
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THURSDAY,   JUNE  28. 

Tlic  Inculcaiion  of  Thrift. 

Visit  to  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank. 

I  P.  M. — Visit  to  the  lower  east  side. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  29. 

The  Removal  of  Children  from  Their 
Homes;  Mr.  Francis  H.  White,  Secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society. 

SATURDAY,   JUNE  30. 

Sammary  of  the  week. 

JULY   2   AND   3. 

Mr.  Wm.  I.  Nichols,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  in  charge. 

MONDAY,  JULY  2. 

Co-operation  in  Securing  Aid  and  Attention 
for  Families;  Miss  Mary  L.  Biriwell,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  3. 

The  Part  of  Personal  Influence  in  Estab- 
lishing Independence ;  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Nichols, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
•f  Charities. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4. 

Visit  out  of  the  city. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  5. 

The  Causes  of  Criminal  Tendencies 
Among  Boys;  Mr.  Tames  B.  Reynolds, 
Head  Worker  at  the  University  Settlement. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  6. 

The  Attitude  of  Non-Sectarian  Agencies 
toward  Religious  Teaching  in  the  Home; 
Mr  Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

SATURDAY,   JULY   7. 

Summary  of  the  three  preceding  weeks. 

JULY  9  to  14,  INCLUSIVE. 
The  Care  of  Dependent,  NegUcted,  and  De- 
linquent Children. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks  in  charge. 

MONDAY,   JULY   9. 

Institutional  and  Placing-Oul  Methods  in 
Dealing  with  Children  ;  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion;  Visit  to  Randall's  Island. 

TUESDAY,   JULY    lO. 

A  meeting  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  Secretary  of  the  Children  s  Aid 
Society.  Oversight  of  Children  in  Foster 
Homes ;  an  address  by  Mr.  Brace. 

WEDNESDAY.    JULY    II. 

Co-operation  Between  Public  and  Private 
Agencies  in  Caring  for  Children  ;  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  12. 

The  Care  of  Neglected  Children  and  the 
Prvventton  of  Cruelty. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  I3. 

The  Care  of  Delinquent  Children.  An 
estimate  of  the  part  that  placing-oat  occu- 
pies; Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Boston. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  I4. 

Summary  and  Discussion  of  the  rights  of 
Parents.  During  this  week  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  Catholic  Protectory  and  other 
institutions  for  children. 

JULY  16  AND  17. 

Medical  Charities. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Hallock  in  charge. 

MONDAY,  JULY  16. 

9  A.  M.— An  address  upon  the  Proper 
Sphere  of  Medical  Charities  in  New  York; 
Dr.  Hallock. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  and  others  will  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

.  TUESDAY,  JULY  I7. 

9  A.  M.— The  Care  of  Contagion;  Dr.  George 
F.  Keene,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  P,rovidence,  R.  I. 

Discussion  by  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  of  the 
Municipal  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  New  York  city. 

Visit  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

8  P.  M.— Medical  Care  for  Children. 

JULY    18  TO    20,  INCLUSIVE. 
Institutional  Care  for  Adults, 
Dr.  S.   M.  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  charge. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18. 

9  A.  M.— An  address  upon  Municipal  Care 
for  Adults;  Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities. 

2  p.  M.— Visit  10  Municipal  Lodging  House, 
City  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals  on  Black- 
well's  Island. 

8  p.  M.— An  address  upon  Alms  Houses  in 
England  and  the  United  Sutes,  illustrated 
by  lantern  photographs;  Professor  Herl>crt 
E.  Mills,  of  Vassar  College. 

THURSDAY,    JULY    19. 

9  A.  M. — County  Poor  Houses  ;  an  address 
by  Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association. 

2  P.  M.— Visit  to  the  Alms  House  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

FRIDAY,   JULY   20. 

State  Supervision  of  Public  and  Private 
Institutions;  Mr.  William  R.  Stewart,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Slate  Board  of  Charities. 

SATURDAY,   JULY   21. 

Summary  of  the  week. 

JULY  23  TO  27,   INCLUSIVE. 

Neighborhood  Improvements. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  tn 
charge. 
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MONDAY,    JULY   23. 

The  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Settlements: 
How  Far  Are  Their  Objects  Attained;  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  Simkhowitch,  Head  Worker  Friendly 
Aid  House. 

8  p.  M.  —Social  meeting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Clarence  Gordon,  East  Side  House. 

TUESDAY.   JULY    24. 

Vacation  Schools;  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Mel- 
eney.  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY   2$. 

Housing  as  a  Municipal  Movement;  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  President  of  the  City  and 
Suburban  Homes  Company. 

THURSDAY,    JULY   26. 

An  address  by  Mr.  David  Willard,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Tombs  Prison  School.  The 
Movements  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds; 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover. 

8  P.  M.— The  Development  of  the  Tene- 
ment; an  address,  with  lantern  photographs, 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  Secretary  of  the 
hfcw  York  State  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission. 

FRIDAY,   JULY   27. 

Summary  of  the  week. 

SATURDAY,  JULY   28. 

Closing  reports  and  visits  to  instituttoi>s. 

ADVANCE     REGISTRATIONS      IN      THE      SUMMER 

SCHOOL     IN     PHILANTHROPIC     WORK, 

JUNE    18  TO  JULY    28,    1900. 

Charles  Lee  Allen,  Graduate  Student 
Brown  University,  Sedgwick,  Me. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Austin,  Graduate  Student 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

C.  C.  Carstcns,  Assistant  Secretary  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Dora  Clark,  Assistant  Agent  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Miss  Florence  Ledyard  Cross,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Ada  Eliot,  District  Agent  Associated 
Charities.  Boston,  Mass. 

Ralph  Folks,  Graduate  Student  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  J.  V.  Frawley,  Examiner  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  New  York  city. 

Miss  C.  Goodyear,  District  Agent  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

P.  N.  Hiser,  Head  Truant  Officer,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Miss  Susan  W.  Hoajland,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Student  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  New  York  city. 

Carl  Kelsey,  Superintendent  Aid  Depart- 
ment, lllirK>is  Children*s  Home  and  Aid 
Society,  Chicago,  III. 

Miss  Charlotte  Kimbalt,  Resident  College 
Setdement,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H,  G.  Kribs,  Head  Worker  Phttlps  SctUe- 
mcnt.  New  York  city. 

MiM  Margaret  Lloyd,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Miss  Louise  B.  Lockwood,  New  York  city. 

Miss  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Ph.D.,  In- 
structor in  Sociologv  Royal  Victoria  Col- 
lege, McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Parrish,  Director  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Miss  Mary  Rubenstein,  Educational  Alli- 
ance, New  York  city. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Tower,  New  York  Char- 
ity Organization  Society. 

John  P.  Whitman,  President  South  End 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 


POINTS  ABOUT   WHICH    INFORMATION  IS   DC- 
SIRED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  TENEMENT 
HOUSES. 


The  following  letter,  with  list  of 
questions,  has  been  sent  by  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  to  about  a 
thousand  people  and  societies — build- 
ers, architects,  charitable  societies, 
persons  interested  in  tenements,  own- 
ers, agents,  etc. : 

The  members  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission,  appointed  under 
Chapter  279  of  the  laws  of  1900, 
wish  to  obtain  your  suggestions  and 
advice,  and  those  of  others  who  are 
especially  familiar  with  tenement- 
house  problems,  to  aid  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  After 
consultation  with  some  of  those 
whose  advice  we  seek,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  it  would  presumably  be 
more  satisfactory  to  you  and  others 
to  present  your  views  in  writing, 
than  to  g^ve  oral  testimony  before 
the  commission,  at  least  at  this  stage 
of  the  commission's  work.  The 
duty  of  the  commission  is  **to  make 
a  careful  examination  into  the  tene- 
ment houses  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  their  condition  as  to  construc- 
tion, health  fulness,  safety,  rentals 
and  the  effect  of  tenement-house  life 
on  the  health,  education,  savings, 
and  morals  of  those  who  live  in  tene- 
ment houses,  and  all  other  phases  o^ 
the  so-called  tenement-house  que 
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tion  in  those  cities,  that  can  affect 
the  public  welfare."  The  practical 
questions  to  which  your  attention  is 
chiefly  directed,  and  on  which  we 
desire  a  full  expression  of  opinion, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Tenements  hereafter  to  be 
built.  What  changes  in  law  are  de- 
sirable from  all  points  of  view  to 
secure  the  best  type  of  tenement 
houses  in  the  future,  and  to  insure 
their  proper  regulation  ? 

2.  Existing  tenements.  What 
changes  are  desirable  in  their  regula- 
tion? 

3.  The  enforcement  of  existing 
tenement-house  laws.  A  list  of  ques- 
tions is  enclosed  herewith,  intended 
to  point  out  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  of  actual  or  possible 
regulation  in  the  expectation  that 
these  questions  will  be  helpful  to  you 
in  giving  your  views.  We  do  not 
necessarily  ask  you  to  answer  all 
these  questions,  but  only  those  on 
which  you  have  an  opinion.  Least 
of  all  do  we  wish  to  limit  your  sug- 
gestions to  the  points  covered  by 
the  questions,  for  they  by  no  means 
include  all  the  subjects  which  we 
have  under  consideration.  Should 
you  prefer  to  express  your  views 
orally,  we  would  ask  you  so  to  notify 
us,  in  which  case  we  shall  ask  you 
to  "attend  some  of  the  public  hear- 
ings which  will  be  held  in  the  future. 
Your  answers  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  at 
the  above  address,  if  possible  before 
July  15th. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  W.  de  Forest, 

Chairman. 

Lawrence  Veiller, 

Secretary. 

These  quemions  arc  not  in  any  way  in- 
teadcd  (o  oxpreim  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  commission,  nor  docs  the  commission 


wish  to  be  anderstood  as  being  committed 
to  any  definite  decision  in  any  of  the  matters 
here  mentioned. 

1.  What  should  be  the  minimum  per- 
centage of  a  lot  (whatever  its  size)  which 
should  be  left  unbuilt  upon  for  purposes  of 
light  and  air?  a.  On  an  interior  lot?  (The 
present  law  permits  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  lot  to  be  built  upon,  but  gives  the  Build- 
ing Commissioner  discretion  to  permit 
seventy-five  per  cent  to  be  built  upon.)  k. 
On  a  corner  lot  ?  (The  present  law  permits 
ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  built 
upon.) 

2.  What  should  be  the  minimum  size  of  all 
**airshafts?"  a.  Should  there  be  a  mini- 
mum width  as  well  as  a  minimum  area? 
(The  present  regulations  permit  shafts  only 
twenty-tight  inches  wu/e,)  b.  When  "air- 
shafts"  are  increased  in  length,  shall  they 
be  increased  proportionately  in  width  ?  (The 
present  law  does  not  require  it.)  c.  What 
relation  should  exist  between  the  size  of  air- 
shaft  and  height  of  building?  d.  What 
relation  should  the  size  of  an  **  airshaft  *'  or 
court  bear  to  the  number  and  size  of  rooms 
opening  upon  it? 

3.  Should  all  **airshafts*'  or  courts  be 
open  to  the  outer  air  at  one  side?  (The 
present  law  does  not  require  it.)  a.  Under 
what  conditions  should  closed  courts  or 
shafts  be  permitted  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  maximum  height 
of  new  tenement  houses?  (The  law  allows 
eighty-five  feet — seven  stories  and  basement 
— when  the  first  two  floors  are  fireproof,  and 
150  feet  —  twelve  stories — when  fireproof 
throughout.)  a.  When  fireproof?  ^.  When 
not  fireproof  ?  c.  If  provided  with  elevators? 
d.  In  relation  to  the  size  of  courts  or  "air- 
shafts  ?  " 

5.  How  should  overcrowding  be  pre- 
vented? a.  By  limiting  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  permitted  to  occupy  a  given 
cubical  space  in  a  house?  b.  By  limiting 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  permitted  to 
occupy  a  given  area?  Or,  r.  By  limiting 
the  height  of  tenement  houses,  and  per- 
mitting only  a  certain  area  of  land  to  be 
covered,  thus  limiting  the  accommodations 
to  a  certain  number  of  people? 

6.  Are  the  present  laws  in  regard  to  fire 
construction  adequate?  a.  Should  all  new 
tenement  houses  be  fireproof  throughout? 
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k.  If  not,  what  form  of  eofittruction  is  ade- 
qnate?  r.  Should  suirt  be  permitted  to 
open  upon  the  air  shafts?  d.  Should  not  all 
shafu  in  such  buildings,  including  dumb- 
waiter shafts,  be  fireproof? 

7.  Are  the  present  laws  in  reference  to 
fire  escapes  for  tenements  adequate?  (At 
present  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  has 
full  power  to  decide  what  kind  of  fire  escape 
shall  be  erected.)  a.  On  tenement  houses 
should  vertical  ladders  be  permitted,  or 
should  stairs  with  hand-rails  be  required? 
k.  What  method  can  be  adopted  to  prevent 
obstruction  of  fire  escapes  ? 

8.  Should  owners  of  tenement  houses  be 
compelled  by  law  to  provide  bathing  facili- 
ties for  the  tenants?  a.  If  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  manner? 

9.  Shall  it  be  compulsory  to  have  a  private 
water-closet  for  each  set  of  rooms  or  family? 
(The  present  law  allows  one  water-closet  to 
every  two  families.)  a.  Shall  water-closets 
be  allowed  to  ventilate  upon  the  same  shaft 
as  bedrooms?  b.  Shall  they  be  located  in 
the  common  hallway,  as  permitted  by  the 
present  law  ? 

10.  Shall  all  the  existing  backyard  privy 
vaults,  sinks,  etc.,  be  removed  by  a  certain 
date?  (This  was  required  by  the  law  of 
1887,  but  was  repealed  by  the  charter.) 

11.  Common  hallways  in  new  tenement 
bouses,  tf.  What  should  be  the  minimum 
width?  b.  Are  the  present  hallways  light 
enough  ?  If  not,  what  method  should  be 
adopted  to  light  them?  c.  How  should  hall- 
ways be  ventilated?  a.  Should  hallways 
have  windows  opening  directly  on  the  outer 
air?  (At  present  most  public  hallways  re- 
ceive their  only  light  and  air  from  windows 
opening  on  the  stairs.) 

12.  Common  hallways  in  old  buildings. 
a.  How  should  such  hallways  be  lighted? 
h.  How  should  they  be  ventilated  ? 

13.  Is  the  space  left  vacant  at  the  rear  of 
new  tenement  bouses  sufficient?  (Under 
the  present  law  on  interior  lots  a  space  of 
ten  feet  is  required  to  be  left,  and  on  corner 
lots  a  space  of  five  feet.) 

14.  What  action  should  be  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  existing  unsanitary  tenement 
houses  in  the  city?  a.  Are  the  present 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  respect 
sufficient?  b.  Should  the  work  of  condemn- 
ing unsanitary  property  and  building  model 


tenements  undertaken  on  such  a  large  seiile 
by  European  cities  be  followed  in  New  York;? 

15.  Should  the  definition  of  a  tenement 
house  as  a  house  occupied  by  three  families 
or  more  be  changed?  a.  Should  the  tene- 
ment-house law  apply  to  fiats  and  apartment 
houses  as  well  as  to  tenements?  (It  does  at 
present),  b.  If  not,  mention  provisions  of 
the  present  tenement-house  law  from  which 
apartments  and  flat  houses  should  be  exempt. 

16.  In  general,  what  practical  suggestions 
have  you  to  make  to  the  commission  with 
regard  to  its  work? 

These  questions  are  intended  to  draw  at- 
tention to  particular  points  of  possible  tene- 
ment-house regulation,  and  to  elicit  opinions 
on  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 


THE  LONDON  CONFERENa. 


Fuller  program  of  the  Conference 
on  Charity  and  Charity  Organiza- 
tion, to  be  held  in  London  on  July  9, 
10,  II,  and  12,  has  been  received. 
The  Bishop  of  London  will  give  the 
address  at  the  opening  meeting,  on 
which  occasion  the  Master  and  War- 
dens of  the  Cloth  Workers  Company 
will  receive  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference at  their  hall.  At  the  first 
succeeding  meeting  the  subject  is 
"Friendly  Visiting  and  Charity  Or- 
ganization," with  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  President  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  in  the  chair. 
''Systems  of  State  Relief  and  Or- 
ganization of  Charitable  Aid"  will 
be  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  Chance, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Poor  Law  Conference ;  and  a  paper 
will  be  written  on  this  question  as  it 
relates  to  Canada  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso, 
of  the  Department  of  Neglected  and 
Dependent  Children  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  author 
of   "Rich  and   Poor,"   will   read  a 
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paper  on  "Methods  of  Training," 
on  July  II,  and  on  the  same  day 
ihere  will  be  a  discussion  on  the 
"Housing  of  the  Laboring  Classes," 
at  which  papers  or  addresses  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Bond,  who 
is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and 
Chairman  of  the  East  End  Dwell- 
ings Company;  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth;  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  de  Forest,  President  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  subject  for  the  even- 
ing of  July  II  is  "Thrift  Among 
Children."  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  will 
preside  at  this  meeting  and  among 
the  speakers  is  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay, 
Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  Sub-committee  on  Thrift 
and  Savings. 

Other  subjects  to  be  presented  at 
the  conference  are  the  Care  of  the 
Feeble-Minded,  Epileptics  and  Ine- 
briates, and  the  Care  of  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Con- 
necticut, will  present  a  paper  upon 
the  last  mentioned  subject. 

The  program  is  an  interesting  one 
and  we  urge  all  Americans  who  are 
abroad  this  summer  to  plan  to  spend 
these  days  in  London,  giving  notice 
in  advance  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  15  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 


LONDON  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONFERENCE. 


The  Sanitary  Institute  of  London 
have  arranged  to  hold  a  conference 


on  the  Housing  of  the  Worknic; 
Classes  at  the  Institute^  and  in  coh- 
nection  with  it  an  exhibition  of  mod- 
els and  designs  will  be  form^  in 
the  Parkes  Museum  of  the  Institute. 
The  conference  will  be  held  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  will  continue  for  two 
or  three  days,  probably  those  immed- 
iately preceding  that  on  which  the 
sections  of  the  annual  meeting  at 
Ipswich  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  begin,  August  i. 
Papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  in 
the  mornings,  and  visits  to  typical 
buildings  will  be  arranged  for  the 
afternoons,  and  also  demonstrations 
of  the  plans  and  models. 

Plans  and  models  coming  under 
any  of  the  following  heads  will  be 
accepted :  Unhealthy  areas,  and  im- 
proved areas ;  urban  dwellings  on  the 
system  of  self-contained  flats,  asso- 
ciated flats,  family  houses,  poor 
men's  hotels,  common  lodging 
houses,  shelters;  suburban  dwellings; 
rural  dwellings ;  hop  and  fruit  pick- 
ers* temporary  dwellings;  model 
estates  and  villages;  models  and  plans 
illustrating  the  application  of  build- 
ings acts  and  regulations. 

Silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Institute  for  im- 
proved designs. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  have  also 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  So- 
ci6t6  Francaise  d'  Hygiene  to  hold  a 
conference  in  Paris  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August 
7,  8,  and  9.  The  date  of  meeting 
has  been  so  arranged  that  it  will  fol- 
low the  conference  and  exhibition  on 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
to  be  held  at  the  Institute,  and  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  immediately 
precede  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
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dooal    Congress   of    Hygiene    and 
Dct^ography  in  Paris.  — Pkiiadeipkia 

Mtdical  Journal, 


Commissioner  Keller  has  begun 
to  carry  into  effect  at  BcUevue  his 
plan  of  discharging  from  work  at 
that  and  other  hospitals  the 
unpaid  help  which  has  hitherto 
constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  working  foice  at  some  of 
the  hospitals.  The  Commissioner 
is  reported  as  saying :  "The  influence 
of  this  whole  thing  is  demoralizing. 
My  theory  is  that  pauper  labor  has 
no  place  in  city  departments.  I  be- 
lieve in  paying  men  and  making 
them  work  for  their  pay.  If  a  man 
is  not  worth  paying  he  is  not  worth 
having  in  a  hospital  or  anywhere 
else  where  there  is  work  to  be  done. 
I  discharged  eighty  of  that  156  (at 
Bellevue),  and  if  my  appropriation 
will  stand  it  I  will  discharge  them 
all  and  hire  others.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  of.  Bellevue  Hospital  an 
alms-house.  It  is  for  the  city's  sick, 
and  not  for  idle  paupers  who  are  not 
sick,  to  sit  aroUnd  in." 

The  Fifth  District  Committee  asks 
if  any  reader  of  CHARITIES  can 
procure  for  a  blind  sailor,  who  has 
been  obliged  to  live  for  eight  sum- 
mers in  hot  rooms  in  the  city,  some 
place  in  the  country.  The  man  is  of 
excellent  character,  and  is  much  in 
need  of  recreation,  and  if  some  place 
could  be  found  in  which  he  could  be 
maintained  for  a  small  sum,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  send  him. 

Health  Commissioner  Reynolds 
^   Chicago   has  declared   that    the 


use  of  preservatives  to  keep  milk 
from  souring  is  a  direct  menace  to 
infants,  and  active  measures  will  be 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 


The  Guild  for  Crippled  Children, 
which  has  had  rooms  in  the  Henri- 
etta Industrial  School  in  West  Sixty- 
third  street,  will  remove  next  week 
to  its  summer  home  at  Long  Beach» 
Additional  accommodations  are  to 
be  provided  this  summer,  two  cot. 
tages  having  been  rented  to  supple- 
ment those  owned  by  the  society* 
Besides  its  own  children,  numbering 
35,  it  will  take  others  from  various 
hospitals  of  the  city  for  the  summer. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Adtftrtisemtni*  und*r  this  kead^  two  lintt  or  tmor* 
without  display ^s  cents  a  line. 


THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $50  towards  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the 
support  of  a  widow  90  years  old.  She  is  a  womaa 
incapacitated  from  earning:  her  livinj;  and  is  now 
wholly  dependent  upon  her  friends.  The  small  amount 
asked  for  will  supplement  what  comes  from  another 
source  and  provide  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

For  $25  to  buy  various  little  articles  which  will  add 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  an  old 
man,  educated  and  refined,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a 
Home.    He  has  no  relatives  to  call  upon. 

For  $70  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  back  to 
Syria  of  a  youn((  Armenian  widow  with  one  child. 
She  has  been  in  the  country  for  the  past  six  years  and 
was  able  to  support  herself  by  work  until  a  year  a^o 
when  she  took  sick  and  has  since  been  practically  laid 
aside.  She  has  assurances  from  her  relatives  in  Syria 
that  she  will  be  cared  for  by  them,  and  she  is  very 
anxious  to  v  o  back.  It  is  desirable  to  send  her  off  at 
an  early  date,  so  the  society  hopes  that  the  public 
response  will  be  prompt. 

For  |6o  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  woman,  whom 
agre  and  illness  have  incapacitated  from  work,  but  who 
until  recently  supported  herself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  her. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  10^  East  a^d  Street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged* 


W^ 


rANTBD— Widow,  with  three  children,  wishes 
place  as  housekeeper,  matron,  or  assistant  is 
institution  where  she  can  have  her  cbildrea 

with  her ;  is  refined  and  capable.    Address  P.,  care  ol 
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annualiv.  the  edition  for  1900  being  now  on  salt 
at  the  Central  and  district  ofl&ces  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.    Price,  $1.    773  pp. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  16,  1900. 

By  an  amendment  of  the  State 
Finance  Law,  made  in  April  of  1899, 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  State 
Comptroller  and  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  subject  to 
the  approval,  in  writing,  of  the 
Governor,  to  classify  into  grades  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  various 
charitable  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions required  by  law  to  report  to 
the  Comptroller,  and  to  fix  the 
salaries  and  wages  to  be  paid  such 
officers  and  employes.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  differences  in  the  expense 
of  living  and  rates  of  wages  in  the 
locaiitiei;  in  which  such  institutions 
are  situate  mij^ht  be  considered,  and 
that  the  Comptroller  should  have 
the  power  of  aivdit,  subject  to  such 
class!  fi  cat  ion.  In  pursuance  of  this 
^4aw  the  Def>uty  Controller  and  the 
lecrctary  of  the  State  Board  of 
ritics  have  visited  the  various 
institutions  and  have  drafted  a 


classificatioii  of  officers  and  emplojrds, 
which  will  now  be  passed  upon  bj 
the  Comptroller,  the  President  of  the 
State  Board,  and  the  Governor. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  only  one 
or  two  instances  have  salaries  been 
reduced,  and  those  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  salaries  by 
adopting  a  compromise.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  an  employ^ 
in  one  part  of  the  state  was  paid  a 
liberal  salary  and  expenses,  while 
another  in  a  different  section  of  the 
state  was  paid  only  one-third  as 
much  for  similar  work.  According 
to  the  schedule  as  drafted,  teachers 
generally  in  the  public  institutions 
will  receive  an  increase  of  salary,  and 
a  system  of  certificates  will  be  intro- 
duced. Compensation  to  nurses  will 
also  be  increased,  and  in  two  instan- 
ces, for  what  have  seemed  adequate 
reasons,  the  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents will  be  increased. 

*  * 
# 

An  interesting  indication  of 
modern  business  enterprise,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
confidence  with  which  the  public 
expects  the  erection  of  new  chari- 
table institutions  is  an  attractive 
pamphlet  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived, embodying  an  illustrated 
description  of  a  residence  on  West 
Forty-fourth  street  which  is  offered 
for  sale  to  those  who  might  convert 
it  into  a  hospital,  settlement,  club 
house,  mission  house,  school,  or 
lodging  house.  The  residence  has  a 
frontage  of  thirty-five  feet ;  it  has  a 
handsome  brown-stone  front  of  four 
full  stories  and  basement,  and  con- 
tains twenty-five  rooms,  all  of  which 
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are  light,  having  external  windows. 
It  stands  upon  a  lot  fifty  feet  front 
by  ohe  hundred  feet  deep.  The 
pamphlet  contains  architect's  draw- 
ings for  each  floor,  showing  the 
building  adapted  to  the  service  of  a 
hospital,  and  another  complete  set 
showing  how  it  might  be  arranged 
as  a  settlement. 


The  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety of  Baltimore  has  chosen  Miss 
Mary  Wilcox  Brown  as  its  General 
Secretary  to  succeed  Miss  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Brown  is  at  present  General 
Secretary  of  the  Henry  Watson  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society;  she  has  been  for 
several  years  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  and  an  active  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  She  has 
also  been  chairman  of  a  district  com- 
mittee. She  is  the  author  of 
"The  Development  Thrift,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmilian  Company. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says : 

Gratification  with  Miss  Brown's 
selection  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed among  the  friends  of  the 
society.  Members  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
suDjeci  say  it  was  unanimously 
made  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
merits  of  all  available  candidates 
who  had  been  suggested  for  the  po- 
sition. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  Miss 
Brown  will  be  exposed  to  a  severe 
test  in  the  comparison  of  the  record 
she  shall  make  with  that  of  Miss 
Richmond,  whose  services  to  the  so- 


ciety have  earned  her  a  national,  and 
even  international,  reputation. 

Our  Baltimore  friends  will  do  well 
not  to  make  personal  compari- 
sons but  to  be  ready  to  appreciate 
one  whose  personality  will  doubtless 
differ  from  Miss  Richmond's,  as  that 
of  the  latter  did  from  her  equally 
distinguished  and  successful  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Dr.  Amos  G.  Warner. 
We  look  forward  to  a  very  success- 
ful administration  in  both  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia. 


*  * 


The  Provisional  Committee  of 
Fifty,  selected  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  arrange  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
consists  of  representative  officers  and 
members  of  the  representative  chari- 
table and  correctional  societies  and 
institutions  of  the  state.  The  first 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  held 
on  Thursday,  June  14,  in  the  library 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 


The  Edgewater  Creche  sends  out 
its  fifteenth  annual  report  just  at  the 
time  when  we  are  thinking  of  the 
coming  summer  work.  Last  sum- 
mer the  Creche  entertained  8,063 
guests,  a  gain  of  more  than  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  over  the  previous 
summer.  Of  these  2,578  were  mothers, 
or  other  women  accompanying  the 
children ;  2,835  were  little  ones  under 
five  years  of  age,  and  2,650  were 
children  over  five — with  few  ex- 
ceptions under  twelve. 

The  new  pavilion,  for  which  appeal 
was  made  in  the  report  last  year,  has 
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been  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Donald  Mackay,  of  Englewood, 
N.  J.  It  was  erected  in  time  to  use 
last  summer  and  added  greatly  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
guests.  Several  of  the  most  greatly 
benefited  guests  are  women  who 
work  in  factories,  who  on  their  rare 
half-holidays  have  their  children 
meet  them  at  noon  and  go  to  the 
Creche  for  the  half  day.  Many 
children  who  are  ailing  or  drooping 
with  the  summer  heat,  and  who  can 
not  well  be  separated  from  their 
mothers,  are  thus  enabled  with  their 
mothers  to  reap  the  benefit  of  oc- 
casional half  days  in  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country.  All  tickets  are  distrib- 
uted by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  may  be  had  without 
charge  by  all  benevolent  agencies  or 
persons  on  application  to  the  society. 


during  the  summer,  and  entertained 
as  day  guests  14,564  children,  from 
one  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 


The  Head  Worker  of  the  Friendly 
Aid  Settlement  expresses  the  needs 
of  the  district  surrounding  that  Set- 
tlement, 248  East  Thirty-fourth 
street*  as  the  following:  Shorter 
hours  of  work  in  the  Second  and 
Third  avenue  shops ;  a  park  east  of 
Second  avenue ;  children's  play- 
ground;  more  public  baths;  greater 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  tenants 
and  landlords  and  citizens  in  gen- 
eral to  see  that  the  laws  affecting 
the  construction  and  care  of  tene- 
fDCnt  houses  be  strictly  observed, 
and  a  higher  class  of  public  amuse- 
ment and  recreation. 


At  Rockaway  l*ark  last  year  the 
^Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  children  ad- 
htitled  9S9  adults  to  the  institution 


In  the  thirty-seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  New  York  Catholic  Pro- 
tectory we  find  that  the  number  of 
children  received  during  the  year 
ending  December  i,  1899,  was  1,457; 
discharged,  i  ,422.  The  total  number 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion during  the  year  was  4,086,  the 
average  daily  attendance  being  2,720, 
the  largest  number  in  the  history  of 
the  Protectory.  Of  the  number  dis- 
posed of  1,134  have  been  returned  to 
their  parents  or  guardians,  either 
because  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  family  or  the  reformation  of 
the  children.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  have  been  placed  out  or  have 
obtained  positions  where  they  are 
able  to  help  themselves.  The  Presi- 
dent reports  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  cared  for  was 
caused  principally  by  commitments 
from  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens  and  Richmond  (from  which 
boroughs  they  received  very  few 
children  previous  to  consolidation), 
and  also  from  commitments  under 
the  Compulsory  Education  Act.  It 
is  said  that  the  Magistrates  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Charities  have  ex- 
ercised great  care  in  making  commit- 
ments. The  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties have  committed  only  sixty-three 
for  so  long  a  term  as  a  year,  and  of 
the  1,034  children  committed  by  the 
magistrates  as  delinquents,  450  were 
detained  only  for  periods  of  one  ^ 
thirty  days. 
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Calls  from  Appli- 

canu  in  Application 

Bureau. 

Relief 

Obuined  in 

Trust. 

Reports  from    . 
Reeistratioo 
Bureau. 

Uuf,  IfOO 

510 

5M 
«75 

836 

868 
897 

$77430 

77088 

742 

Apul,  1900. 

MA»,.t» 

t 

MSTna  omccs. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visiuby 
District  Agenu. 

Consulutions 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 
by  Friendly 
Visiution. 

Itof^  1900 

1.037 

z.aix 
1,050 

119 

113 

Z20 

2377 

«.448 
2»44« 

662 

75s 
X.573 

173 

AruL,  1900 

Mat.  iM 

306 
845 

WOODYARD.                                                     1 

BRANCH  WOODYARD. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood^ 
Sold. 

Ma^,  1900 

708    ' 

963 
499 

100 

a33 

132 

21 

88 
37 

5K 

Apkii^  1900 

Mat,  .199. 

PARK  AVENUE  UUNORY. 

WORKROOM  FOR  UNSKIUED  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.     Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

11^^,1900          

19 

30 
»9 

367 

9894.24 

658  no 

140 

MAy.;899 

279 

724 

77 

: 

'75 

— 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 


April,  1900 
May.  1S99.. 


Sump  Sutions. 


300 

TOO 

306 


Depositors. 


Deposits. 


69,382 

69.38a 
58,416 


$48,950.22 

50  580.5a 
44.3^94 


An  important  decision  with  refer- 
ence to  wills  has  been  made  by 
Judge  Gibbons  of  Chicago.  It  seems 
that  the  will  of  Leonard  Gould,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  $100,000  to  six 
charitiable  institutions,  was  not 
signed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  court  has  decided  that  such 
signature  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
the  attesting  witnesses  need  not  be 
Mifocmed  that  the  instrument  which 


they  attest  is  a  will.  The  court 
says :  **  It  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  circumstance 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  fraud,  that  when  a  person  of 
sound  mind  writes  a  document  with 
his  own  hands,  and  also  writes  the 
attestation  clause  and  requests  the 
requisite  number  of  persons  to  wit- 
ness the  document,  and  this  same 
document  is  found  among  the  paperi 
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of  such  person  after  his  or  her  death, 
properly  signed,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  testator  placed  his 
signature  thereon  when  he  wrote  it, 
although  the  witnesses  did  not  see 
that  part  of  the  document,  and  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  signed  or 
not.- 


Nazaretb  steam  Laondry, 

GOOD  COUNSKL  FARM. 
Tolophonot,  868  and  124  White  Plaint. 


m 

This  Laundry  it  equipped  with  the  bett 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  alto  offert  the  advantage  of  country 
bleaching. 

No  acidt  are  uted. 

Work  it  collected  and  returned  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 


IN  CHARQB  OP  THB  S15TeR5 
OP  THB  DtVINB  COMPA5SION. 


BOOKBINOING 

In  All  the  Varieties  of  Leather  por  tw 
Home  and  Library. 

HENRY   BLACKWELL, 

University  Place  and  loth  Street, 

New  York, 


HENRY    ARDKN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Usi, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc, 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


NewYork  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  KNst  STREET, 
BetwMfl  CMtral  Pttrh  WmI  and  tl— hsttw  Avw«« 

MAINTAINS  : 

(i.>— The  only  coUegre  in  the  State  exclataTdT  for 
the  education  of  w^men  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Belu 
Brown,  Dean.  .^ 

(a.)— A  hospiul  (medic&l  and  surgical)  fcM*  woncB 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  abtlitj 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  « 
pauenu  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children ;  open  froa 
9  a.  m.  to  5  pw  m.  Women  phjrsicians  only  io 
attendance. 

C4)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  to  wooes 

Ehyticians  attend  the  ntedy  poor  women  in  their  owa 
omes  during  confinement.    Cards  for  free  attendaiKe 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Boblnaon,  Prsaldest. 
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CONTENTS.  First  class,  in  which  you   pay  high 

Experience  of  Life  iiTirs^coiHMriass  Teoe-  f^"^  ^""^  '^^t^'n""  ^""^  appearance  of 

^g^^g^  I  house  and  hallways.     Generally  the 

Disciissionof OutdooVRcHcfai'the'supeV.  >'oo"^s  are  small  but  you  have  bath 

intcndcnts' Convention 5  ^°^"^'  ^^"g^'  ^"^  improvements. 

Organization  of  the  State  Conference  ...     6  Second    class,  m   which    you    pay 

Responses    to   the   Circular   of    the  reasonable  rent  and  get  good  sized 

Tenkment-House  Commission 8  rooms,    but    no    improvements    and 

The  Summer  School 8  poor  location.     It  is  this  class  I  have 

Preventive  Charh  y 9  seen  the  most   of,  because    I    have 

The  Surrey  (English)  Mirror  on  the  Im-  lived    in   them,  and,  of    COUrsC,   they 

portance  of  Good  Housing 10  are   the   homes   of   the   respectable 

•  (or  supposed  to  be)  working  class; 

My  Experience  of  Life  in   a  Second-Class  although   the  classes  of  people  get 

lenement-riat  House.  all  mixed  together  according  to  cir- 

cumstances.     If   you    put    on   your 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  thinking   cap,   you    need    not    lack, 

is  the  wife  of  a  stationary  engineer  work    for    the    brain,    and    if    you 

occupying  a  position  which  enables  ^re   observing    you    need    not   lack 

them  now  to  live  in  better  quarters  amusement.     But  you  must  have  no 

,.       ,.  ^  4.  J  nerves,  or  you  live  a  life  of  excite- 

than  the  average  tenement  provides.  m^»^f  onr4  r.l..„^,.o«^        u  r       t 

^  ^  mcnt  and  nervousness.    Before  I  was 

Before  marriage  she  was  a  nurse  and  married  I  had  never  lived  in  a  tene- 

governess,  and  it  is  obvious  that  she  ment     flat.      My    first     experience 

is  a  competent  observer.    During  the  I  felt  like  a  prisoner.     I  knew  I  was 

time  of  which  she  writes  her  husband  f''^^»  ^^^  ^  i^\\.^s  if  some  power  was 

was  a  fireman  with  irreeular  work  "^^^P/^&.n^^  there  against  my  will, 
was  a  nreman  witn  irregular  worK,         ^^^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j.^^^  j  ^ 

and  they  lived  in  a  tenement,  paying  to  look  around  and  study  things  up, 

$11  per  month  for  three  rooms.     It  and    to   wonder  why  I    should    feel 

must  not  be  inferred  that  the  writer  like   that.     I    began    to   study   my 

means  to  condemn   the  majority  of  neighbors,  and  I  found  if  you  want 

tenement-house   dwellers  as   drunk-  ^^^^Z\T  Tl^l'IZ  """''  '""'^  '^ 

,  ..         ,        .    ^    .  J     .1  yourself.     I  saw  some  gossiping  and 

ards  and  brawlers,  but  she  evidently  drinking    together   to-day.  and    to- 

desires  to  show  how  easily  the  quiet,  morrow    fighting;  and    not    content 

respectable  tenants  are  affected  and  with    fighting     among    themselves^ 

disturbed  by  unpleasant  neighbors,  ^^ey   ^[^^  their   husbands   into   it. 

The  article  is  published  as  written,  ^J^"  fj^^  ^^"^^  »^^"^^  i''^'"  ^^'•'^• 

.....    *^  '  Inen  there  are  some  who  want  to 

without   editmg—fi^iW/^^/ir.l  borrow  all  the  time  from  everyone. 

Why   I    say  second   is   there  are  Then  you  see  men  and  women,  too, 

three  classes,  first,  second,  and  third,  going  for  drink  as  early  as  5  o'clock 
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A.  M.  The  women  will  neglect  their 
homes,  children,  husbands,  and  every- 
thing for  drink;  they  never  seem 
sober. 

That  is  where  the  danger  of  fire 
comes,  with  such  people;  for  they 
are  not  responsible  for  their  actions, 
or  able  to  control  their  children.  I 
have  seen  children  playing,  running  to 
and  fro  with  blazing  paper.  One  night 
we  were  preparing  for  rest  when 
there  was  a  smell  of  fire.  I  opened 
the  room  door  and  saw  the  hall- 
ways full  of  smoke  and  all  the  people 
out  on  the  stairs.  Two  or  three  of 
us  ran  down  to  the  janitor,  and  we 
saw  black  smoke  coming  from  the 
front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
We  knocked  and  knocked  till  at  last 
an  old  woman  opened  the  door.  She 
was  just  rags  and  dirt,  and  too 
drunk  to  speak.  The  wash  tubs 
were  full  of  clothes,  colored  and 
Whitehall  mixed  together;  she  said 
she  was  washing.  There  was  no  fire, 
but  a  small  lamp  stood  on  the  stove 
burning;  coal  was  scattered  all  over 
the  floor;  the  place  was  upside 
down,  and  whisky  bottles  were  all 
over  the  window-sill.  The  place  had 
such  a  close  smell,  no  bed  made,  and 
it  past  ID  P.  M.  The  place  was  a  pic- 
ture of  filth  and  dirt,  and  yet  the 
furniture  and  other  things  were 
good.  She  said  there  was  nothing 
burning  there,  and  we  could  not  find 
where  the  smoke  came  from,  al- 
though the  room  kept  filling  with 
black  smoke.  We  searched  the  cellar 
but  no  smoke  was  there.  So  we  had 
to  retire  at  that.  Lovely  sensation 
to  go  to  rest  with  not  knowing  what 
hour  you  may  be  awakened  by  fire! 

Another  time  it  was  Sunday  noon- 
time; we  had  just  set  down  to 
dinner  when  I  saw  smoke  up  the 
air  shaft.  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
fog,  then  it  grew  blacker,  and  I  ran 
into  the  hallway,  and  looking  over 
the  banister  I  saw  the  smoke  thick 
and  I  heard  voices ;  so  I  called  out, 
"what  is  the  matter  down  there?" 


and  a  voice  said  in  scared  whisper, 
**  the  house  is  on  fire."  I  ran  into  the 
room,  and  slipping  on  my  best  shoes 
I  snatched  up  my  clothes  that  I  had 
laid  on  the  bed  ready  to  go  out 
after  dinner.  I  took  a  towel  and 
wound  it  round  my  head  and  face, 
telling  my  husband  to  do  the  same 
quickly.  I  groped  my  way  down 
stairs  and  out  into  the  street  just  as 
the  flames  were  bursting  through 
under  the.  stairs.  I  ran  up  the 
street  a  few  houses  to  where  the 
agent's  office  was,  and  left  my 
things,  thinking  my  husband  was 
following  me  with  his  things,  but  no. 
Then  I  ran  back  to  find  him  ;  he  was 
looking  for  me,  and  had  nothing. 
He  said  I  was  so  quick  that  he  did 
not  know  what  was  happening,  and 
when  he  saw  the  flames  he  came 
down  to  see  if  I  was  out  safe ;  then 
he  wanted  to  go  back,  but  the  fire- 
men would  not  let  him,  for  the 
house  was  cleared  of  every  one. 
The  smoke  was  dense. 

Well,  after  it  was  all  over  we  went 
back.  We  lived  on  the  third  floor, 
and  the  fire  had  just  begun  to  come 
through  under  the  wash  tubs  and  in 
the  bedroom.  All  the  lower  stairs 
and  ground  floor,  and  first  floor  back 
was  destroyed.  It  appears  that  two 
weeks  before  they  had  let  the  back 
basement  to  a  man  and  his  wife  with 
two  children  ;  they  had  very  little 
furniture,  and  four  days  before  the 
fire  they  had  the  furniture  insured, 
and  on  Sunday  had  filled  the  ash 
cans  full  of  rags  and  set  fire  to  it. 
The  fire  marshal  had  the  man  ar- 
rested. Had  it  been  night  no  one 
would  have  escaped.  That  is  one 
reason  why  landlords  should  have 
tenements  fireproof. 

Another  delightful  thing  is  the 
smell  of  cooking;  you  get  sniffs 
of  all  kinds,  sometimes  not  very 
fresh,  so  that  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  for  your  own  dinner  you  have 
no  appetite. 

Nice  quiet  life  in  a  tenement !    On 
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one  floor  you  will  find  two  families 
living  next  door  to  each  other,  very 
neighborly  for  a  time,  going  from 
room  to  room ;  then  they  drink 
together  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  until  husbands  and  wives  get 
all  mixed  up;  then  they  all  fight, 
tearing  and  biting  each  other  like 
animals,  and  getting  knives  to  each 
other.  Of  course  at  a  time  like  that 
all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
that  are  in  the  house  are  out  on  the 
stairs  and  in  the  hallways. 

Over  us  lived  a  man  and  wife  with 
two  children;  they  were  so  ragged  and 
filthy  I  was  glad  when  they  moved. 
Then  came  a  young  couple;  really 
they  looked  boy  and  girl — he  looked 
about  twenty-one  and  she  about  eigh- 
teen ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  mar- 
ried three  months  only.  Another 
young  man  used  to  visit  them.  For 
two  days  and  nights  they  danced, 
they  shouted.  1  can  not  call  it  sing- 
ing, because  they  were  too  drunk  to 
sing.  Well,  it  was  like  bedlam  let 
loose.  We  could  not  sleep,  for  they 
kept  it  up  early  and  late.  We  did 
not  like  to  say  anything,  or  make  a 
complaint,  for  we  thought  they  were 
having  their  honeymoon.  It  was 
summer  time,  and  every  window  was 
open,  so  everything  could  be  heard. 
He  would  become  quarrelsome,  and 
they  would  both  swear  like  troopers. 
They  were  not  so  innocent  as  they 
looked.  They  kept  it  up  two  or 
three  times  a  week  for  three  months. 
The  people  began  to  shout  at  them 
from  different  houses,  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  people  sleep.  The  answer 
they  got  was:  I  am  an  American 
citizen.  At  last  people  complained 
to  the  agent.  Then  they  began  to 
throw  furniture  about  and  hammer 
on  the  doors.  So  the  agent  asked 
me  if  they  were  as  bad  as  people 
said,  for  he  said  I  must  have  the 
worst  of  it,  as  I  lived  under  them.  I 
showed  him  the  ceiling,  all  broken 
and  cracked  all  over,  so  that  I  ex- 
pected it  to  come  down.     So  they 


had  to  move.  Then  another  family 
came,  with  two  children,  a  boy  of 
about  eight  years,  and  a  girl  of  about 
six  years.  Both  father  and  mother 
drank;  he  beat  his  wife,  and  she 
beat  the  children;  they  were  bruised 
and  cut  all  over.  I  heard  the  boy 
screaming,  Oh,  mamma,  please  don't 
hit  me.  With  that,  it  sounded  as  if 
she  had  taken  the  poker  or  some- 
thing from  the  stove.  She  must 
have  hit  him,  for  he  screamed  more, 
and  said.  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  my 
head  is  bleeding.  I  was  going  to 
report  them  to  the  Gerry  society. 

Then  you  can  watch  your  neigh- 
bors in  other  houses,  and  put  two 
and  two  together  and  tell  what  is 
happening.  I  saw  husband  and  wife 
so  comfortable  and  happy  together 
every  morning  and  evening.  One 
morning  I  saw  the  man  go  out  early, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  I  heard  crying 
and  moaning.  I  listened  and  thought, 
that  is  not  a  child ;  that  is  a  woman 
in  distress.  I  looked  and  saw  peo- 
ple in  the  room.  I  thought,  some- 
thing has  happened.  So  later  on  in 
the  day  I  heard  he  was  killed  by  the 
train.  After  the  funeral  she 
moved  away.  Some  one  moving  in 
and  out  nearly  every  day. 

The  back  of  the  house,  in  the 
next  street,  was  empty  except  two 
floors.  On  one  floor  were  two  old 
ladies,  so  prim  and  severe  looking 
they  reminded  me  of  New  England 
women.  On  the  other  floor  was  man 
and  wife.  I  think  the  man  was  a 
musician  that  played  at  parties 
or  in  the. street;  for  twice  a  week 
two  men  would  come  and  prac- 
tise with  him.  One  played  bass 
fiddle,  and  the  other  a  harp,  while 
he  played  the  violin.  After  they 
had  practised  a  time  they  would 
play  dance  music,  and  all  the  girls 
and  boys  in  the  flats  would  go  in 
the  yards  and  dance.  How  the  peo- 
ple did  enjoy  that  music!  Every 
one  would  be  at  their  windows  lis- 
tening.    Sometimes  they  would  play 
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old  song  tunes,  so  soft,  and  so  beau- 
tiful. Then  the  people  would  clap 
their  hands;  it  was  inspiring  in  a 
neighborhood  like  that.  I  was  sorry 
when  they  left. 

At  last  the  top  floor  was  let  to  a 
family  with  two  children.  One  little 
tot  about  three  years  old  would 
climb  up  and  hang  through  the 
window;  I  expected  him  to  fall  every 
day.  When  the  next  floor  was  let 
to  a  young  couple,  with  a  baby  a 
few  weeks  old,  they  were  friends  of 
the  people  over  them;  so  they  all 
had  a  jollification  together  in  the 
upper  rooms,  drinking,  music,  and 
dancing  about  till  late.  The  next 
night  the  young  man  was  putting 
down  the  carpet  and  beside  him  was 
the  beer  can;  they  were  drinking 
beer  all  evening.  About  a  week 
after  they  gave,  what  I  suppose  they 
call,  a  house  warming,  and  there 
were  lively  times  till  early  morning. 
About  a  week  after  that,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  I  heard  the  baby  crying 
day  and  night.  I  thought,  that  baby 
is  sick;  the  third  night  I  did  not 
hear  it,  so  I  thought  it  was  better. 
On  Sunday  my  husband  said  to  me, 
they  are  having  another  party  over 
the  way ;  they  have  company  and 
they  are  all  dressed  up.  I  looked 
and  saw  white  flowers  on  the  fire 
escape.  I  said,  **  why  it  is  a  funeral 
party ;  the  baby  is  dead.'*  So  they 
moved  away.  (Another  picture  in 
the  panorama  of  life!) 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  whether 
drink  causes  poverty  or  poverty 
causes  drink  among  the  working 
classes.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  the  landlord  can  not  help.  If 
he  turns  out  bad  tenants,  he  is  likely 
to  get  worse,  or  as  bad.  If  he  wishes 
to  keep  his  house  quiet  and  respect- 
able, he  must  get  references  with  his 
tenants.  The  landlords  can  not 
always  help  the  overcrowding,  for 
when  a  person  goes  after  rooms,  they 
are  asked  how  many  in  family ;  oh, 
three ;  but  when  they  move  in  there 


are  uncles  and  aunts,  and  perhaps 
boarders,  making  double  the  num- 
ber. Sometimes  one  family  will 
rent  the  rooms,  and  two  families 
move  in. 

There  is  much  the  landlords  can 
do  for  the  good  of  their  tenants. 
For  instance,  it  is  the  landlord's 
duty,  or  agent's,  to  see  that  the 
janitor  keeps  the  place  clean.  It  is 
dreadful  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
air-shafts;  they  are  cleaned  when  it 
suits  the  janitors;  they  are  the 
receptacle  for  everything  thrown 
from  the  windows  of  two  houses ;  a 
child  naturally  throws  things  through 
the  windows,  but  grown  people 
should  know  better;  they  are  as  bad 
as  the  children.  Bones,  skins  of 
fruit,  old  tin  cans,  dirty  paper,  and 
all  kinds  of  things  were  thrown  out. 
It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Health  to  see  that  the  landlords 
attend  to  these  things.  I  do  not 
think  the  Board  of  Health  inspectors 
should  say  when  they  are  going 
around  ;  they  should  take  the  people 
by  surprise  and  they  would  see 
many  things. 

Then,  again,  spitting  on  stairs  and 
in  hallways  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  not  only  forbidden,  but 
made  punishable  by  law.  There 
should  be  a  light  kept  in  the  dark 
lower  hallway  at  all  times,  for  the 
hall  and  stairs  are  so  narrow,  a  person 
coming  down  and  a  person  going  up 
are  likely  to  collide,  especially  if  they 
are  carrying  anything.  Anything 
that  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
others  should  not  be  allowed.  If 
people  would  only  think  of  the 
golden  rule,  to  do  to  others  as  they 
wish  to  be  done  by,  and  think  that 
the  world  was  not  made  for  theni 
alone.  For  those  that  are  compelled 
to  live  in  tenements,  how  they  could 
help  each  other  to  live  better  and 
happier  lives.  Some  one  may  be 
sick  or  dying,  and  they  are  disturbed. 
Those  that  are  trying  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  have  much  to 
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study  and  many  problems  to  solve, 
that  will  take  time  and  patience.  It 
may  seem  disheartening  to  an  on- 
looker, for  he  can  not  see  the  ins 
and  outs  like  a  person  that  lives 
among  the  poor. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  I 
think  is  dreadful,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  cause  of  a  great  many  children 
being  so  rude  and  forward.  In  the 
ordinary  flats  there  is  no  privacy  at 
all,  either  from  your  children,  or 
your  neighbors ;  for  everything  can 
be  heard  unless  you  are  as  quiet  as  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person.  Of  course 
people  do  not  always  whisper.  Now 
there  are  many  little  things  about 
private  business  that  husband  and 
wife  wish  to  talk  about,  that  con- 
cern no  one  else.  If  in  building  the 
new  model  houses  they  would  make 
the  walls  and  floors  to  deaden  sound, 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  hu- 
manity.  ^The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion has  done  much  towards 
baths  for  the  people ;  but  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  many  a  poor 
family  if  they  would  build  baths  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  charging 
so  much  an  hour,  as  they  have  in 
London,  for  in  small  flats  where 
there  are.  children,  washing  is  very 
unhealthy,  drying  clothes  where  peo- 
ple eat  and  sleep,  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  If  you  hang  them  on  the 
roof  you  must  watch  them  or  they 
disappear;  if  you  live  in  the  back 
and  have  pulley  lines,  in  some  places 
a  sheet  and  one  table  cloth  fills  the 
lifte,  and  they  blow  over  the  next 
line,  and  get  more  dirty  than  before 
they  were  washed.  The  women  up 
over  yovt  shake  their  bed  clothes  and 
rugs  over  your  clothes;  and  if  the 
people  ai^  not  clean,  then  your 
clothes  will  have  animals  walking 
about  over  them. 

Oh,  there  is  lots  to  think  about  in 
a  tenement-flat  house.      Talk  about 


fire-escapes,  for  so  they  are  called ! 
I  should  call  them  curiosity  shops, 
for  they  are  covered  with  everything 
from  bedding  down  to  flower-pots; 
here  you  see  rags  of  quilts  and 
clothes;  there  you  see  chairs,  tin 
boxes,  ice  boxes,  dogs,  birds,  cats, 
rabbits,  jars,  and  bottles  of  every  de- 
scription, big  parrots  screeching  at 
each  other,  canaries  singing,  and 
children  playing.  Here  and  there 
you  will  find  a  fire-escape  devoted 
to  flowers  alone,  but  rarely.  They 
are  a  sight  to  see.  When  I  look 
through  my  windows  and  down  be- 
tween the  rows  of  houses,  where  the 
yards  are  so  small  that  the  houses 
seem  quite  close  together,  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  historical  Petti- 
coat Lane,  Whitechapel,  in  London. 
I  leave  the  third  class  entirely  out, 
for  it  is  past  my  comprehension  how 
they  live  at  all.  It  is  only  an 
animal  existence — work,  eat,  sleep, 
drink.  No  thought  of  cleanliness  in 
homes  or  themselves.  That  class  is 
the  hardest  to"  reach.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem how  to  deal  with  them,  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  of  no  use 
whatever  talking  or  preaching  to 
them.  The  only  way  I  see  is  force 
of  example  through  their  children. 
When  they  see  the  children  growing 
up  to  be  what  they  should  be,  they 
will  be  ashamed  if  they  are  not  too 
hardened  and  stupid  with  drink.  If 
they  do  not  entirely  reform  they 
will  keep  within  bounds  for  their 
children's  sakes,  and  the  children 
will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with 
their  parents.  n.  H. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  Su- 
perintendents of  the  Poor  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  a  number  of  subjects  were 
discussed — especially  outdoor  relief. 


»  The  People**  Baths  are  maintained  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  pf 
the  Poor. 
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sanatoria  for  tuberculosis,  and  the 
care  of  dependent  children. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Weber,  of  Otsego,  read 
a  paper  on  **  Outside  Relief,**  in 
which  he  said : 

There  are  so  many  classes  who 
apply  for  this  relief,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances are  so  varied,  that  each 
must  receive  separate  consideration  ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  set  of  rules  that  will 
apply  with  justice  to  the  various 
cases  that  present  themselves.  First, 
there  comes  up  for  consideration 
the  aged  poor  who  have  reared  a 
family  of  children  and  find  them 
unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  their 
parents.  I  believe  that,  where  it  is 
possible,  such  children  should  be 
made  to  support  their  parents.  I  do 
not  deem  it  wise  to  hurry  the  aged 
off  to  the  almshouses.  Another 
class  that  deserves  attention  is  the 
widows  and  orphans,  oftentimes  a 
little  aid  to  supplement  their  efforts 
to  make  a  living  will  enable  them  to 
live  together  as  a  family.  We  should 
have  an  eye  to  the  future  welfare  of 
those  whom  we  help  as  well  as  to 
their  present  needs,  in  determining 
both  the  amount  of  assistance  that 
should  be  rendered  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  given. 

Above  all  things  investigate.  Do 
not  sit  in  your  office  and  take  all 
they  say  for  granted,  but  go  to  their 
homes  and  see  for  yourself.  Better 
spend  a  few  dollars  in  investigating 
than  to  give  it  out  in  a  heedless 
manner.  While  I  believe  that  the 
worthy  poor  should  be  well  cared 
for,  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
careful  administration  of  relief. 

Mr.  Patrick  Redmond,  of  Water- 
town,  called  attention  to  the  system 
of  poor  relief  of  that  city.  Two 
years  ago  the  charitable  department 
of  the  city  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands   of   the  elective  officer,  who 


had  been  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  votes  to  continue  him  in 
office,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  non-partisan  board  consisting 
of  five  members.  At  the  time  that 
board  went  into  office  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  city,  exclusive  of  those 
of  denominational  and  private  relief 
societies,  approximated  $20,000  per 
year  for  outdoor  relief.  A  year  ago 
under  the  new  system  expenditures 
for  the  same  work  were  $4,500,  and 
the  relief  from  other  sources  had 
practically  ceased.  The  method  of 
the  board  is  to  cut  off  where  pos- 
sible all  permanent  relief,  to  investi- 
gate carefully  all  applications,  and 
to  enforce  the  law  by  compelling  all 
those  who  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  those  dependent  upon 
them  to  do  so. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  CONrCRENCE. 


A  meeting  was  held  TJiursday, 
June  14,  in  the  United  Charities 
Building, Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  street,  to  make  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a  state  conference 
on  charities,  which  will  probably  be 
held  at  Albany  some  time  next 
November.  The  meeting  organized 
by  electing  William  Rhinelander 
Stewart,  chairman,  and  R.  W,  Heb- 
berd,  secretary. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organization 
these  officers  for  the  conference  were 
elected  :  President,Williaiti  P.  Letch- 
worth,  of  Portage,  ex-President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
President  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  New  York;  State 
Controller  William  J.  Morgan  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
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the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
Rochester ;  Secretary,  Homer  Folks, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association ;  Assistant  Secretaries, 
Frederic  Almy,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Buffalo;  Dr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Custo- 
dial Asylum,  Rome ;  and  Clarence 
V.  Lodge.  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  Monroe  County;  Treasurer, 
Frank  Tucker,  General  Agent 
of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor;  Executive  Committee,  Wil- 
liam Rhinelander  Stewart,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities; 
Prof.  George  F.  Canfield,  President 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion ;  John  W.  Keller,  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities;  Dr.  F.  Parke 
Lewis,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Buffalo;  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  President  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  Enoch  V. 
Stoddard,  Vice-President  of  the 
State  Board ;  and  James  Wood, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Mount  Kisco. 

There  will  probably  be  five  sessions 
of  the  conference,  and  it  was  de- 
cided  to  have  a  separate  committee 
to  arrange  a  program  for  each  ses- 
sion. Chairmen  of  these  committees 
were  appointed  as  follows:  Treat- 
ment of  the  Criminal,  Thomas  R. 
Sturgis,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Elmira  Reform- 
atory; Care  and  Relief  of  Needy 
Families  in  Their  Own  Homes, 
Frederic  Almy,  Buffalo;  Care  of 
Defective,  Dependent,  Delinquent, 
and  Neglected  Children,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kinkead.  of  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Peek- 
skill  ;  the  Mentally  Defective,  Dr. 
William  P.Spratling,  Superintendent 
of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
Sonyea;  and  Institutional  Care  of 
Destitute  Adults,  Byron  M.  Child, 


Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled 
and  Deformed  Children,  held  at  the 
home  of  Bishop  l^otter,  its  president, 
the  committee  on  site  repoited  that 
it  had  leased  the  home  of  Dr.  Angell, 
Paulding  avenue,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  in  Tarrytown.  The  changes 
necessary  to  equip  the  building  for 
hospital  use  will  be  made  at  once, 
and  it  will  be  formally  opened  early 
in  the  autumn.  The  following 
physicians  were  elected  members  of 
the  Consulting  Medical  Board :  Dr. 
Francis  Delafield,  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Weir,  Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson, 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  Dr.  Lewis  A. 
Stimson,  Dr.  A.  Alexander  Smith, 
and  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Sayre,  of  this 
city;  Dr.  Roswell  Park,  of  Buffalo, 
and  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  of  Rochester. 
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HE    CHARITY   ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 

appeals  for  $50  towards  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the 
support  of  a  widow  90  years  old.  She  is  a  woman 
incapacitated  from  earning  her  living  and  it  now 
wholly  dependent  upon  her  friends.  The  small  amount 
asked  for  will  supplement  what  comes  from  another 
source  and  provide  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 

For  $35  to  buy  various  little  articles  which  will  add 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  an  old 
man,  educated  and  refined,  who  is  an  inmate  of  a 
Home.    He  has  no  relatives  to  call  upon. 

For  $70  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  back  to 
Syria  of  a  young  Armenian  widow  with  one  child. 
Sne  has  been  in  the  country  for  the  past  six  years  and 
was  able  to  support  herself  by  work  until  a  year  a|^ 
when  she  took  sick  and  has  since  been  practically  laid 
aside.  She  has  assurances  from  her  relatives  in  Syria 
that  she  will  be  cared  for  by  them,  and  she  is  very 
anxious  to  lo  back.  It  is  desirable  to  send  her  off  at 
an  early  date,  so  the  society  hopes  that  the  public 
response  will  be  prompt. 

For  |6o  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  woman,  whom 
age  and  illness  have  incapacitated  from  work,  but  who 
until  recently  supported  herself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  tier. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  10^  East  aad  Street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  also  acknowledges  the  following  con- 
tributions in  response  to  appeals  for  the  above :  Lis- 
penard  Stewart,  $10;  "G.  W.  S."  and  **Miss  R.  I.  B./* 
Is  each  ;  C.  H.  Loring,  **  J.  T.  G  ,"  and  M.  Weis,  $• 
each ;  caish,  |(. 

A  CRIB  for  a  small  baby  is  needed  by  the  Seveoib 
District  Committee.    It  will  be  sent  for  on  re* 
ceipt  of  a  postal  card  addressed  to  the  Committ^» 
care  of  Chakitibs. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE  23.  1900. 

In  response  to  the  circular  letter, 
which  was  reprinted  in  CHARITIES 
of  last  week,  the  Tenement-House 
Commission  has  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  containing  much 
valuable  information  and  excellent 
suggestions.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
print  extracts  from  some  of  these  in 
future  numbers  and  to  invite  dis- 
cussion of  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  commission. 

# 
The  third  session  of  the  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work  opens 
with  great  promise  of  usefulness  and 
influence.  The  twenty-eight  stu- 
dents registered  represent  eleven 
states  and  at  least  ten  universities. 
Eleven  are  men  and  seventeen  wo- 
men. Fourteen,  or  exactly  one-half, 
have  had  practical  experience  in 
charitable  or  social  work,  many  of 
whom  are  now  occupying  positions 


from  which  they  hjaive  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  six  weeks  of  the  school 

The  social  opening  on  Monday 
evening  was  a  delightful  occasion. 
Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  gave 
an  address  in  which  the  objects,  the 
possibilities,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  school  were  outlined.  Professor 
F.  G.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Univers- 
ity, spoke  briefly  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  working  "at  the  strategic 
point/*  at  the  point  of  greatest  and 
most  wide-spread  interest,  which  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  social  field.  The 
address  was  an  excellent  introductioo 
and  supplement  to  the  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Peabody  on  Tues- 
day morning,  on  the  Expansion  of 
Charity,  of  which  we  hope  to  give 
our  readers  a  fuller  report. 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  students  of  the  summer  school. 
and  bespeak  for  them  the  hospitality 
which  charity  workers  and  public 
officials  have  bestowed  so  bounti- 
fully upon  their  predecessors. 

Additional  registrations  for  the 
Summer  School  in  Philanthropic 
Work  are : 

Edward  W.  Capin,  Fellow  at  Columbia 
University. 

Mary  A.  Daniels,  University  of  Minnesota 

Mrs.  J.  Riddle  Goffe.  New  York  city. 

C.  S.  Lowenstein,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

E.  R.  Park,  University  of  Iowa. 

Mrs  Bond  Thomas,  University  Settlement, 
New  York  city. 

» 
Lord  Methuen,  one  of  the  com- 
manding generals  in  South  Africa,  is 
the  chairman  for  this  year  of  the 
Council  of  the  London  Charity 
Organization  Society.  It  is  the 
policy  of  this  society  to  secure  each 
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ytkr  for  its  chairmen,  men  who  are 
protnintot  in  public  life,  in  one  way  or 
another,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
their  interest  and  support.  Before 
he  was  called  to  the  field.  Lord 
Methuen  had  been  very  active  in 
the  work  of  the  society. 


# 


The  Chicago  Record,  in  comment- 
ing   upon    some    remarks   of    Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan  upon  Preventive 
Philanthropy,   calls  attention    to   a 
report  made  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Chicago,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that    the   opening  of   the   Chicago 
Sanitary  Canal  has  already  resulted 
in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of    deaths    due    to    typhoid    fever. 
Manifestly  in  that  case  the  way  to 
confer  the  greatest   benefit  on   the 
people  of  Chicago  was  not  to  build 
more    hospitals  for    typhoid    fever 
patients,  but  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the    fever    by   purifying    the   city's 
water  supply.     Mrs.  Nathan,  in  the 
remarks  alluded  to,  says  that  a  good 
deal    of  "charity"  reminds   one   of 
the  so-called  charitable  manufacturer 
who  reduced  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployes because  he  needed  the  money 
to  make  his  annual  gifts  for  benevo- 
lent   purposes.     "Sometimes,*"  she 
says.  "  I  think  that  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  charitable  institutions 
we  ought  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame 
for  the  need  of  them." 


There  are  public  crematoria  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow, 
and  one  has  just  been  opened  in 
Hull.  For  a  resident  the  charges 
will  be  one  guinea  for  an  ordinary 
di^niartion*,  including  a  year's  storage 


of  the  remains.    Three  guineas  will 
be  charged  for  non-residents. 


A  volume  has  been  announced, 
entitled  "  Houses  for  the  Working 
Classes  in  Urban  Districts,"  by 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Cranfield  and  Potter, 
of  London,  Associates  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  deal- 
ing with  single  and  double  tenement 
and  other  terrace  houses  suitable  for 
the  laborer,  mechanic,  and  other 
weekly  wage-earners.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  authors  to  in- 
troduce some  new  ideas  and  im- 
provements with  strict  regard  for 
economy.  Detailed  particulars  of 
each  design  are  given,  with  further 
information  to  make  the  book  useful 
to  all  those  who  can  take  an  interest 
in  the  important  question  of  housing 
the  working  classes. 

Switzerland  has  expressed  its 
opinion  of  old-age  pensions  through 
the  referendum.  In  twenty-five  can- 
tons there  was  only  one — Glarus — 
with  a  slight  majority  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  In  most  of  the  cantons, 
and  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the 
larger  cantons,  the  majority  against 
it  was  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to 
three. 

With  the  object  of  brightening  the 
lives  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  the 
corporation  has  decided  to  provide 
a  number  of  window  boxes  of  flowers 
for  the  poor.  The  idea  comes  from 
Liverpool.  For  several  years  now 
the  corporation,  through  its  parks 
department,  has  provided  these  little- 
luxuries,  and  now  there  are  i,8ob  of 
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these  boxes  in  use.  The  Glasgow 
Corporation  propose  to  provide  500 
boxes  as  an  experiment,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Parks  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  and  submit  a  de- 
sign of  a  box,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  cost.  The  boxes  will  be  lent  for  a 
period  of  about  six  months  annually, 
and  a  deposit  of  one  shilling  will  be 
required  before  any  box  is  sent  out, 
to  be  refunded  on  the  box  being  re- 
turned in  good  condition.  While 
the  boxes  will  be  lent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  residents  in  main  thor- 
oughfares, it  is  the  aim  of  the 
corporation  that  the  boxes  should 
be  put  mainly  where  the  poorest 
residents  were,  mainly  where  there 
were  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms. 


tional  League  against  Tuberculosis, 
which  has  recently  been  organized 
in  Naples. 


*  * 

«• 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Charities  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  cease  to  exist  on 
June  30,  after  which  time  the  chari- 
table affairs  of  the  municipality  will 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  charities, 
consisting  of  five  residents  of  the 
District,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  board  is  to  have  charge 
of  all  institutions  of  a  charitable 
or  correctional  and  reformatory 
nature  which  are  supported  by  ap- 
propriations of  Congress.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  to  receive  no 
compensation,  but  may  employ  a 
secretary  and  any  other  officers 
necessary  for  the  work  of  the  board. 


The  widespread  agitation  against 
the  spread  of  4x>nsumption  has 
gained   a  new  ally  in  the   Interna- 


Mr.  William  J.  O^Brien,  member 
of  the  Tenement-House  Commission, 
who  is  also  a  delegate  from  the 
Granite  Cutters*  Union  to  the  Cen- 
tral Federated  Union,  asked  the 
Union,  on  June  17,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  by  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  in  its  cir- 
cular.  The  request  was  complied 
with,  and  delegates  were  appointed 
one  each  from  the  Plasterers ,  Steam- 
fitters*,  Hodcarriers*,  Theatrical  Pro- 
tective, Electrical  Workers',  Blue 
Stone  Cutters',  Machinists',  and  the 
Carpenters'  unions. 


The  problem  of  providing  healthy 
homes  for  the  working  classes  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance,  and 
is  seriously  occupying  the  minds  of 
our  leading  statesmen.  Upon  its 
solutioadepends,  toan  extent  which 
may  not  at  first  sight  be  perceived, 
the  future  of  this  country;  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  position 
which  England  has  won  for  herself 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  un- 
questionably rests  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  an  exuberant  population, 
which  in  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
qualities  shall  be  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  civilized  people. 
The  nation  which  ceases  to  increase 
must  cease  to  exist,  and  in  the  evo- 
lution of  empires  dominion  must 
rest  with  those  which  have  the  great- 
est population,  and  which  include 
the  smallest  proportion  of  physical 
and  moral  cripples  and  derelicts. 
The  first  requirement  of  a  state  is 
that  its  citizens  shall  be,  generally 
speaking,  good  human  animals,  sound 
alike  in  mind  and  body,  and  not  en- 
feebled in  either  by  the  many  in- 
jurious influences  which  appear  to 
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threaten,  in  an  increasing  degree,  the 
manhood  of  England.     It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  a  population 
of  the    high   standard,  which  is  un- 
questionably necessary,  can  be  reared 
in  an  atmosphere   of  darkness  and 
filth,  in  crowded  dens  where  the  very 
density  of  inhabitants  prevents  the 
observance  of  the  most  elementary 
measures  of  cleanliness  and  decency. 
The  prime  necessaries  of  life — food 
and  clothing — have   never   been    so 
cheap  and  abundant  as  they  are  to- 
day, and  yet  shelter  and   the   com- 
forts of  a  humble  home  have  in  late 
years  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.     The  swarming  popu- 
lation of  our  towns,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree, even  the  thinner  population  of 
the   country   districts,   is   only    too 
frequently    herded     together    in    a 
manner    which     must      necessarily 
render    abortive    any    attempts    at 
sanitation,   and,   consequently,   any 
really  high  standard  of  health.  Social 
reforms   should   commence    in    the 
home,  but  when   the  home  consists 
of  two  or  three  crowded  rooms,  the 
agencies  which  are  at  work  with  the 
view    of    raising    civilization    to    a 
higher  level  are  frustrated ;    educa- 
tion, in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  is 
impossible;  temperance  can  not  be 
expected,  and  moral  contamination 

is     silXiply     inevitable — Surrey      (tng) 
Mirror, 
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In  All  the  Varieties  of  Leather  for  the 
Home  ani)  I^ibrary. 

HENRY   BLACKWELL. 
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Nazareth  steam  Laundry, 

GOOD  COUN8C1.  FARM, 
Ttltphontt.  86B  and  124  White  Plaint. 

m 


This  Laundry  it  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  also  offers  the  advantage  of  country 
bleaching. 

No  acids  are  used. 

Work  is  collected  and  returned  in  ^{ew 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 
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Ube  Metropolitan  Xtfe 
llnsurance  (Company  « 

1  Aa^tdon  apcnue*  flew  Sorli 


k  equipped  to  lell  life  insurance  to 
thoie  requiring  it  in  large  amounts 

In  1t6  ^r^tnari?  Department 

Tbe  Metropolitan  has  an  ever-growing 
clientage  among  the  people  dei^ing    •    • 

policies  from  $1,000  to  $100,000 

on  such  plans  and  conditions  as  <Mtt  the 
best  there  k  in  life  insurance,  both  for    • 

protection  an6  Investment. 

It  writes  tfie  standard  contracts  of  Life 
and  Endowment,  together  with  tome  novel 
and  attractive  fonns  exclusively  its  owi|4 


/     H  Distinctive  feature 


of  Metropolitan  contrads  is  the  absence  of 
uncertainty  and  consequent  disappointmeirt* 

lEvcx^tbinQ  i0  Guaranteed,   flotbing  ie  J60t(mate^. 

Assets  of 
OVER  FIFTY  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS  ' 

and  a  Surplus  of 
OVER  SEVEN  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS 

give    a  positive  financial  backing 
to  its  attractive  contracts*      •       * 


For  further  information,  apply  to  HOME  OFFICE, 
I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York*       •       •       ,       • 
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THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL. 


Address  at  the  opening  meeljng  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Summer  School  in  Phil- 
anthropic Work  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society.  By 
Homer  Folks.  Secietary  of  the  Stale  Charities 
Aid  Association  : 

There  is  a  certain  propriety  in 
having  some  of  the  first  words  of 
welcome  to  the  members  of  this 
school  come  from  one  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  administration  of 
charitable  work  in  New  York  city, 
and  is  at  the  head  of  an  office  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  cm- 
ployed.  I  think  no  one  appreciates 
more  highly,  or  realizes  more  deeply 
the  significance  of  this  school  than 
one  whose  duty  it  is  at  times  to 
select  and  secure  persons  who  are 
actively  to  engage  in  charitable 
work.  The  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
sons who  had  the  proper  training 
and  who  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  is  something  which 
has  been  nothing  less  than  appalling. 


We  have  not  had  such  standards 
as  have  existed  in  all  the  other 
professions.  This  school  seems  to 
be  the  first  reaching  out  for  some- 
thing like  a  professional  standard 
among  those  who  are  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work. 

Of  course,  none  of  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  you  will  secure  from 
these  six  weeks  in  this  Summer 
School,  admirable  as  it  is,  the  train- 
ing, in  philanthropy  that  a  medical 
student  would  secure,  for  instance,  ii> 
a  medical  college ;  or  that  a  student 
of  law  would  gain  in  three  years  in  a 
law  school.  We  have  nothing  as  yet 
that  corresponds  to  the  great  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  tho.se  schools,  but 
while  we  can  not  expect  to  gain  here 
that  thorough  preparation  which  can 
be  gained  in  a  professional  school  of 
the  nature  I  have  mentioned,  there 
are  certain  things  which  can  be  ob^ 
tained  from  this  course,  which  are 
very  valuable,  and  which,without  this 
course,  would  come  to  the  worker, 
only  after  some,  years  of  experience. 
The  worker  would  be  handicapded 
by  a  great  many  difficulties  which 
could  be  obviated  by  such  a 
course. 

First,  you  will  get  a  ^^cnera!  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  and  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation. You  will  find  out  here  where 
to  go  to  find  out  about  charity; 
what  are  the  best  books  on  the 
subject ;  who  the  people  are  who 
have  given  this  subject  thought, 
and  whose  opinions  are  worth  con- 
adering,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

Secondly,  you  will  gain  some  idea 
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of  the  general  scope  of  our  charitable 
work ;  you  will  see  the  great  divisions 
and  branches  into  which  the  subject 
of  charity  is  divided;  you  will  see 
the  relation  of  these  to  one  another; 
and  you  will  see  that  at  heart  they  are 
all  one,  and  that  in  whatever  field  you 
may  be  working,  you  need  to  draw 
inspiration  and  to  gain  wisdom  from 
every  other  department  of  charitable 
work.  I  remember  very  well  that 
that  idea  first  came  to  my  mind  a 
year  after  I  had  been  engaged  in 
the  administrative  work  of  a  charity 
office ;  and  it  came  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  At  that 
session  I  saw  that  the  great  group 
of  charities  is  at  heart  one,  and  that 
any  man  who  works  earnestly  and  in- 
telligently in  any  department  of  any 
one  of  those  fields  is  a  man  I  should 
know,  and  the  benefits  of  whose 
experience  I  should  gain  for  myself. 

Thirdly,  you  will  also  get  an 
idea  as  to  the  methods  of  char- 
ity work  and  how  we  go  about  it ; 
something  of  the  machinery  that  has 
been  elaborated.  You  will  also  be 
able  to  find  out  to  which  depart- 
ment  to  which  you  feel  m6st  at- 
tracted, in  which  you  are  most  likely 
to  be  satisfied,  in  and  which  you 
are  most  likely  to  be  useful.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  this  school,  that  even  in 
taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  entire 
field,  you  are  thus  able  to  find  your 
place  in  charity  work. 

Fourthly,  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  the  general  principles  which  under- 
lie, or  should  underlie,  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief.  That  there  are 
principles  we  can  not  doubt;  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to 
help  the  poor  and  suffering;  that 
mistakes  can  be  made;  that  there  is 
a  rational  system  in  it  all.  just  as 
much  as  in  medicine,  or  law,  or  the- 
ology ;  this  we  can  not  duubt.  We 
have  made  some  progress  in  ascer- 
taining the  underlying  principles  and 


you  will  get  ideas  as  to  what  a  few 
of  these  are. 

I  suppose  that  most  of  the 
members  of  this  class,  and  most 
of  the  other  persons  who  are 
present  are,  or  are  expecting 
to  be,  engaged  regularly  and  per- 
manently in  some  form  of  chari- 
table or  philanthropic  work,  and 
so  it  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  philanthropy  as  a 
profession.  In  what  way  should 
a  young  person  taking  up  chari- 
table work  view  that  work?  Is  it 
simply  an  occupation,  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood?  Or  is  it  a  pro- 
fession ?  And  if  so,  is  it  a  learned 
profession?  What  is  its  place  to  be 
among  the  group  of  subjects  and  of 
the  different  sorts  of  knowledge  to 
which  people  give  their  time?  Per- 
haps ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we 
might  have  had  some  hesitation  in  an- 
swering that  question.  I  think  that 
now  we  need  have  none.  The  in- 
creasing number  of  college-trained 
people  who  are  turning  to  charitable 
work,  the  establishment  of  this  very 
school,  and  many  other  things  prove 
that  philanthropy  is  to  be  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  are 
engaging  in  charitable  work  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  are  college- 
trained  people  now,  than  was  the 
case  five  or  ten  years  ago.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  that  when  I  had  fin- 
ished Prof.  Peabody's  course  in 
Ethics  and  Social  Reform  just  ten 
years  ago.  and  knowing  that  there 
.was  nothing  further  lo  be  learned  on 
the  subject,  I  turned  to  active  parti- 
cipation in  that  work.  I  thought  that 
one  could  then  have  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  two  hands  the  university 
men  who  at  that  time  were  engaged 
in  charitable  work.  At  this  time  we 
know  that  there  are  a  great  many  so 
engaged,  an  increasing  number  every 
year.  And  this  is  true  not  only  of 
those  who  hold  the  more  responsible 
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positions,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  fill  what  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  less  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  offices  of  charitable 
societies. 

An  interesting  article  was  written 
some  time  ago  upon  the  subject  of 
the  after  careers  of  college  graduates, 
by     President    Charles    F.   Thwing. 
He     examined   an    encyclopedia   of 
bibliography     which     gave     certain 
facts    concerning   the    fifteen    thou- 
sand best  known  men  of  the  United 
States.     He  grouped  them  in  seven- 
teen   different   professions;    and    it 
was    very    interesting  to  me  to   see 
that  he  gave  philanthropy  as  one  of 
them.     The  number  of  persons  who 
devoting  their  time  to  philanthropy 
was    1 80.       There    were    only    two 
professions    in  which    there  were  a 
smaller    number    of    people — actors 
and  inventors.      Then  he  gave  the 
proportion    of   the   people   engaged 
in   each  profession  who  were  college 
graduates,  and    he    found  that  six- 
teen per  cent    of  those  engaged  in 
philanthropic     work     were     college 
graduates.      There  were  only  three 
of    the    professions    in    which    the 
percentage  of  college  graduates  was 
smaller — explorers     and     pioneers, 
artists    and    inventors.       We    must 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
in  these  days   new   professions   are 
being    born    with   every   decade,   or 
perhaps  two  or  three  within  a  decade. 
The  matters  that  recently  were  re- 
garded  as   proper   subjects   for  the 
novice,  now  are  conceded  to  demand 
skill   and  training.     The  nursing  of 
the  sick  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
instances  in  which  a   profession  has 
been  developed,  professional  stand- 
ards secured  and  attained,  and  untold 
human    suffering    thereby    relieved. 
The  so  called  learned  professions  are 
only  becoming  such  slowly,  and  in 
that  direction  this  profession  is  cer- 
tainly  moving   forward   faster   than 
any  other.     The  thing  that  we  most 
need  is  some  training  school  which 


shall  give  us  proper  professional 
standards. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  of 
advice.  Don't  be  discouraged  by 
the  fact  that  you  do  not  find  a  con- 
census of  opinion  on  many  subjects 
relating  to  charily.  Men  of  training 
will  differ  largely  on  most  subjects 
with  which  we  will  be  concerned. 
Remember  that  this  is  also  true  of 
the  other  professions,  of  medicine,  of 
law,  and  of  theology.  I  really  feel 
that  we  have  in  this  field  as  much 
solid  ground  as  in  any  other  line  of 
thought. 

Secondly, — write  a  great  deal. 
Do  not  become  too  absorbed  in 
your  regular  duties,  but  take  time 
to  put  into  sentences,  to  be  read  to, 
or  read  by,  the  public,  your  ideas 
and  the  results  of  your  experience. 

To  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  other 
than  the  members  of  the  class  who 
are  present,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  have  a  great  field  in  this  Summer 
School,  and  in  the  possibility  of  its 
early  development  into  something 
permanent  and  important.  I  was 
thinking  only  this  afternoon  that 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  im- 
portant educational  institutions  in 
this  city,  one  of  the  very  important 
departments  of  Columbia  University, 
only  fifteen  years  ago,  consisted  of  a 
committee,  a  clerk,  a  circular,  and  an 
idea.  We  have  all  of  these  except 
the  circular,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  in 
preparation,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  are  working  on  the  line  of  a  great 
and  important  need ;  and  that  this 
school,  or  something  which  shall  be 
suggested  by  this  school,  will  be- 
come one  of  the  very  important  edu- 
cational movements  in  this  country. 


TENEMENT  PUNS. 


There  has  been  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion about  tenement  houses  going 
on  recently  in  the  columns  of  the  Rea' 
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Estate  Record  and  Guide  between  Mr. 
Peter  Herter,  an  architect  and  a 
builder  and  owner  of  tenement 
houses,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  also 
an  architect  and  a  builder  and 
owner  of  tenement  houses,  and 
a  member  of  the  Tenement-House 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society.  It  began  in  the 
form  of  an  editorial  interview  with 
Mr.  Herter,  who  undoubtedly  con- 
siders himself  a  practical  architect 
and  builder,  as  well  as  one  who 
understands  the  tenement-house 
problem  and  the  desires  of  tenement- 
house  dwellers.  Mr.  Herter  claims 
to  speak  from  the  point  of  view,  not 
simply  of  the  landlord,  but  of  the 
tenant  as  well;  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  practicality  and  reason 
in  his  remarks  which  gives  them  cer- 
tainly all  of  the  force  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

He  begins  with  the  assertion  that 
because  of  the  risk  and  trouble, 
and  the  increasing  bills  for  yearly 
repairs  as  tenement-house  property 
grows  older,  investments  should 
yield  ten  per  cent  net  profit; 
and  that  money  when  invested  in 
other  good  forms  of  security  ordi- 
narily yields  as  lar^c  a  return  as  ten 
percent.  Onedoesnot  wish  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Hcrter's  arguments  in  the 
same  wfiy  in  whli^li  he  speaks  of 
Mr.  Fl*if;g's,  but  it  is  surprising 
that  a  **  practical  '*  man  should  ap- 
parent !y  be  ignorant  of  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  interest  on  government 
bond^,  on  re^il  estate  securities,  and 
Other  nafe  investments.  In  view  of 
Ihc  fact  that  four  per  cent  is  high 
intciest  on  government  bonds,  and 


also  of  the  fact  that  loan  and  invest- 
ment companies  can  get  practically 
all  the  money  they  want  for  four  and 
one-half  per  cent,  it  seems  a  bit  curi- 
ous that  a  **  practical"  man  should 
assert  that  investing  in  good  bonds 
and  mortgages  will  net  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Herier's  plan  shows  fourteen 
rooms  to  the  floor,  with  ten  of  the 
fourteen  rooms  lighted  only  from 
narrow  spaces  two  feet  eight  inches 
to  three  feet  wide  at  the  sides  of  the 
building,  forming  dark  wells  that 
were  practically  of  no  use  for  light, 
*•  but  serving  as  excellent  flues  for 
the  spread  of  noise,  odors,  and  dis- 
ease from  floor  to  floor,  and  from 
apartment  to  apartment,"  as  well  as 
fire  from  apartment  to  apartment, 
and  from  building  to  building.  The 
plan  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  with 
respect  either  to  sanitary  consider- 
ations or  to  privacy  of  apartments. 

The  most  important  point  in  Mr. 
FIagg*s  discussion  is  his  assertion 
that  houses  free  from  the  evils  to 
which  he  calls  attention  as  belonging 
to  Mr.  Herter's  type  of  houses,  can 
be  built  at  less  cost.  According  to 
Mr.  Flagg  an  entirely  unnecessary 
amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  wells 
and  partitions,  and  he  gives  examples 
of  plans  in  which  only  sixteen  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot 
is  occupied  by  these  parts.  Mr. 
Flagg's  building  covers  five  per  cent 
less  of  the  lot  and  gives  a  rentable 
space  about  four  per  cent  greater 
than  Mr.  Herter's. 

In  Mr.  Flagg*s  plans,  privacy  is 
secured,  and  there  is  an  outlook  for 
each  room  on  a  space  not  less  than 
six  feet  six  inches  in  width.     Each 
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apartment  has  its  own  water-closet, 
and  the  rooms  have  cross  ventila- 
tion. All  bedrooms  can  be  reached 
from  the  living  room  without  pass- 
ing through  any  other  bedroom. 
Five-sevenths  of  the  apartment  have 
an  outlook  toward  the  street.  The 
stairs  are  abundantly  lighted  at  every 
floor,  and  the  long  dark  corridors  are 
abolished. 

In  comparing  the  two  plans,  Mr. 
Hcrter  claims  for  his  own  the  merit 
of  putting  living  rooms  either  in  the 
front  or  in  the  rear  of  buildings,  the 
only  two  positions  where  there  is 
any  outlook,  and  says  that  tenants 
will  not  rent  buildings  with  any 
other  arrangement  of  rooms.  That 
may  all  be  very  *'  practical,"  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  buildings  with  Mr. 
Flagg's  method  of  arrangement  do 
rent  to  good  advantage,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  a  report  made  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Record  and  Guide  in 
which  Mr.  Herter's  article  appears. 
The  report  shoNvs  that  the  Alfred 
Corning  Clark  group  of  tenements 
on  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth 
streets,  which  were  built  by  Mr. 
Flagg  on  the  plan  which  Mr.  Her- 
ter  calls  impracticable,  do  rent  well, 
and  do  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
Of  the  373  apartments  which  these 
houses  contain,  the  average  vacan- 
cies for  the  year  numbered  only  seven- 
teen, or  4.56  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  and  they  paid  six  per  cent 
upon  the  investment,  besides  one 
per  cent  upon  the  investment  toward 
the  general  expenses  of  the  company. 

The  New  York  Times  in  comment- 
ing on  this  matter  says : 

The  question  is,  of  course,  of  the 


very  greatest  moment.  To  maintain 
that  no  tenements  can  be  built  at  a 
profit  which  radically  differ  from  the 
accepted  type  is  to  maintain  that  the 
tenement-house  reformers  are  wast- 
ing their  time.  It  is  even  to  main- 
tain that  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  must  con- 
tinue to  be  lodged  in  places  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  That  is  a  con- 
clusion which  we  should  not  admit 
except  upon  unimpeachable  and 
overwhelming  evidence. 

One  remark  made  by  the  advocate 
of  rationalizing  the  traditional  tene- 
ment-house plan  strikes  us  as  con- 
taining the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
This  is  the  remark  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  tenement- 
house  reform  is  the  New  York  unit 
of  space — the  25  by  100  foot  lot. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  main- 
taining and  what  all  tenement-house 
reformers  find.  The  Street  Commis- 
sioners of  1807  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief.  One  of  the  worst  things 
they  did  was  to  create  by  their  dis- 
positions this  unit  of  space.  The 
result  is  that  a  tenement  house  on  a 
single  lot  has  become  the  prevailing 
form  of  real  estate  investment.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  any  tenement-house 
reformer  who  confines  himself  to 
inquiring  how  tolerable  can  be  made 
the  condition  of  the  members  of  four 
families  on  a  floor  in  a  tenement 
house  on  a  single  "inside  lot"  is, 
indeed,  wasting  his  time.  It  can  not 
be  made  tolerable.  It  is  necessary 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  city  lot 
and  the  tenement-house  plan  and  the 
customary  real  estate  investment  as 
laws  of  nature  or  as  anything  but  the 
results  of  human  thoughtlessness.  If 
it  were  ordained  that  henceforth  no 
tenement  should  be  built  on  less  than 
two  lots,  the  investors  and  the  tene- 
ment-house builders  would  soon  rec- 
oncile themselves  to  that  condition. 
But  to  truckle  to  their  prejudices  and 
to  pretend  that  the  impossible  feat 
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can  be  performed  is  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  real  tenement-house 
reform.      

THE  LONDON  ••HOSPITAL**   ON   VISIONARIES. 


The  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  recently  passed  a  tenement-house 
commission  bill  which  is  exciting  a 
good  deal  of  comment.     The  City 
Commissioner     of     Buildings,     Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  strongly  objects 
to  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion.    A  committee  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society   has   been   in- 
quiring into  the  housing  of  the  poor 
in  New  York  city  of  late,  and  Mr. 
Brady  does  not  like  them  and  thinks 
this  commission  will  prove  another 
of   the  same  sort.     **  I   regard  that 
committee,"  he  says,  "  as  a  sort  of 
committee   of    self-appointed    busy- 
bodies  who  undertake  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  which   should   be   fol- 
lowed by  philanthropic  persons,  and 
who  attempt  to  tell  charitable  mil- 
lionaires how  they  ought  to   spend 
their  money.   These  committee  men 
are   not   practical.     They    are    not 
builders.     They   are  not    investors. 
They   are    visionary   theoribts.*'     A 
great  many  persons  on  this  side  of 
the   Atlantic    are    of    Mr.    Brady's 
opinion.     Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if 
it  is  not  they  themselves  who  are  the 
visionaries  and  the  theorists.     They 
see— in  a  vision,  for  they  will  never 
see    it    elsewhere — a    happy     land, 
where  a  nation  is  great  and  strong 
and  progressive^  although  its  work- 
ers live  unhealthy  and  stunted  lives 
in   overcrowded   homes.     They   are 
visionaries,    who   believe    you    can 
have  anemic  men  and  consumptive 
women  and  yet  have  no  paupers  to 
maintain.     They  are  visionaries  who 
believe  that  a  nation  can   compete 
with  its  neighbors  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry  with  workers  who  live  under 
conditions  that  make  perfect  health 
impossible.      That    is    Mr.    Brady's 
vision.      Perhaps     the    New    York 


State  Legislature,  taking  a  larger 
.view,  think  otherwise.  Certainly  the 
charitable  millionaires  who  spend 
their  superfluous  money  in  providing 
good  homes  for  their  workers  will 
never  be  the  less  millionaires  for  that. 
Good  conditions  of  work,  of  which 
good  housing  is  not  the  least,  help 
to  make  good  workers  and  certainly 
help  to  keep  them  when  they  have 

been  found. — Hospital,  London, 


The  report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  reference  to  pauper- 
ism in  England  and  Wales  shows 
a  decrease  of  pauperism  in  every 
poor  law  division  of  England  and 
Wales,  except  in  London.  The 
least  satisfactory  figures  in  the 
report  are  those  relating  to  chil- 
dren. The  number  of  pauper  chil- 
dren  under  the  age  of  i6,  including 
insane,  was  208,285,  considerably 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total. 
Of  these  about  50,000  were  in  work- 
houses, infirmaries,  and  schools  of 
various  description,  the  remainder 
being  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
Only  7,358  children,  or  about  one  in 
twenty-nine,  were  boarded  out  in  re- 
spectable homes. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGAVIZATIOV  SOCIBTY 
renews  its  appeals  fur  $70  with  which  to  pay  the 
expenses  back  to  Svria  of  a  youni;  Armenian 
widow  with  one  child.  She  has  been  in  the  country 
for  the  past  six  years  and  wa$i  able  to  support  herself 
by  work  until  a  year  a^^o  when  she  took  sick  and  hai 
since  been  practically  laid  as:de.  She  has  as^umnces 
from  her  relatives  in  Syria  that  she  will  be  carert  for 
by  th^m,  and  she  is  v**rv  anxious  to  o  back.  It  it 
desirable  to  send  her  off  at  an  early  date,  so  the  society 
hopci  that  the  public  response  will  be  prompt. 

For  $60  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  wooian.  wbno 
aire  and  illness  have  incapacitated  from  work,  but  who 
until  recently  supported  herself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  her. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Orf^anizaiion  Society  los  East  aid  Street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledired. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  addittonal 
contributions  received  in  response  to  iisappeal  for  two 
aife«1  women  :  "C.  A.  V..*'  •  A.  M.  S.,'*  and  Charlei 
H.  Marshall,  $5  each  ;  "V.  and  .K.,"  $3 ;  *'  F.  G.  D ," 
$1. 
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The  newspapers  gave  considerable 
space  last  week  to  a  story  of  the  sale, 
for  $100,  of  a  baby  for  whom  the 
destitute  mother  was  unable  to  care. 
Later  accounts  raise  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  transaction  and  as  to 
whether  the  amount  of  money  ob- 
tained by  the  mother  was  really 
$100  or  only  $1.  Waiving  both 
points  as  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  except  as  affecting  the 
news  quality  of  the  incident,  the 
thoughtful  observer  will  notice  that 
the  transaction  is  more  typical  than 
it  is  agreeable  to  contemplate.  It  is 
not  often  that  parents  undertake  to 
give  a  bill  of  sale,  or  that  money  is 
paid  to  the  parent  who  relinquishes 
M  interest  in  the  child;  but  a  trans- 
fer of  such  interest  without  compen- 
sation, or  oftentimes  with  actual  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  mother,  is 
unfortunately  not  unknown. 

There  is  still  living  in  New  York 
city     an     enterprising     adventuress 


who,  after  having  demonstrated  her 
own  entire  unfitness  to  care  for  her 
offspring  so  that  they  were  removed 
from  her  by  order  of  the  court,, 
has  nevertheless  done  something  of 
a  business  as  intermediary  be- 
tween destitute  mothers  and  institu- 
tions for  children.  Her  plan  is  to 
convince  the  parents  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  ingenious  arts  that  she 
has  such  relations  with  the  in.stitu- 
tions  and  with  the  city  authorities 
as  will  insure  the  commitment  of  any 
children  whom  she  brings  to  their 
notice.  Her  fee  for  such  service 
varies,  but  would  apparently  aver- 
age about  $15  per  capita.  This 
sum  is  collected  from  the  parents 
of  the  child  or  from  benevolent  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  woman  makes 
personal  appeals,  or  not  improbably 
sometimes  even  from  both  sources 
in  succession.  In  some  instances  the 
institutions  have  received  the  chil- 
dren as  nephews  or  nieces  of  the  in- 
termediary, in  some  instances  merely 
as  destitute  children  in  whom  she  is 
supposed  to  be  interested. 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  is  Eleanora  Dels,  although 
she  appears  also  under  the  name  of 
Del  Drago,  Del  Vasto,  Stein,  and 
Doltz,  and  with  these  various  names 
in  every  conceivable  combination. 
She  has  been  herself  committed  at 
one  time  for  two  years  to  a  public 
institution,  known  as  the  state  prison; 
and  many  interesting  details  of  her 
personal  career  are  known  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities,  the  institutions 
with  which  she  has  had  dealings, — 
and  the  parents  who  have  been  her 
customers. 


*  * 


We  fear  that  the  existence  of  Del 
Drago  and  the  sale  of  the  baby  re- 
ported by  the  newspapers  are  symp- 
toms of  a  weakening  of  parental 
responsibility.  If  so,  every  agency 
for  constructive  social  work  should 
endeavor  strenuously  to  counteract 
it.  Clearly  it  is  not  desirable  that 
parents  should  sell  or  give  away  their 
offspring,  still  less  that  they  should 
hire  others  to  take  them.  The 
situation,  as  is  already  widely  recog- 
nized, calls  for  the  combined  efforts 
of  religious  and  charitable  and  civic 
forces,  both  to  prevent  the  necessity 
for  any  such  step  in  individual  cases, 
and  quite  as  obviously  to  create  a 
sense  of  the  wickedness  and  social 
danger  of  the  parental  indifference 
which  arc  implied  by  such  instances. 


«  -if 


Mr.  R,  Fuhon  Cutting,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has 
submitted  to  the  Charter  Revision 
Commis^ioa  in  a  printed  pamphlet 
some  recommendations  concerning 
the  control  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government.  In 
brief  hii  plan  is  to  do  away  with  the 
present  sy^^tem  of  plural-headed  paid 
commissions,  and  to  replace  them 
with  an  unpaid  board  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  members.  The  model  or  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Cutting's  plan  is  to  be 
found  in  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  The 
authonty  in  thisdepartment  is  aboard 


of  nineteen  members  practically  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  serving 
without  pay.  This  system  embodies, 
Mr.  Cutting  believes,  the  true  phil- 
osophy of  municipal  administration. 
The  members  of  this  board  are 
"counsellors,"  and  their  existence  is 
the  recognition  in  this  department  of 
a  distinction  between  the  legislative 
and  administrative  functions  of  de- 
partmental government.  Mr.  Cut- 
ting proposes  for  all  of  the  depart- 
ments, except  those  of  Finance  and 
Law,  the  appointment  by  the  Mayor 
of  boards  similar  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  each  board  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  have  under  its  "advis- 
ory control "  a  paid  commissioner  or 
executive  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  department.  He  thinks  that 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  citizens 
who  would  not  give  up  their  pri- 
vate business  to  accept  paid  employ- 
ment from  the  city,  men  whose 
services  can  not  be  bought  with 
money  nor  their  civic  spirit  meas- 
ured by  commercial  standards,  but 
who  would,  in  the  way  suggested, 
give  their  services  to  the  city.  Mr. 
Cutting  believes  the  history  of  the 
Education  Department,  the  character 
of  the  non-paid  members  of  the  Park 
Board,  and  the  example  of  similar 
boards  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain 
furnish  vial  id  arguments  for  the 
adoption  of  this  system.  It  offers  a 
means  of  introducing  to  one  another, 
in  the  field  of  patriotic  service,  repre- 
sentatives of  classes  now  unfortu- 
nately separated  by  unfounded  sus- 
picions and    industrial   antagonism, 
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and  it  will  do  much  to  overthrow 
the  inalicious  spoils  system  which 
has  made  politics  a  remunerative 
profession,  not  the  service  of  the 
people. 

Some  considerations  respecting 
the  plan  as  it  affects  the  Department 
of  Charities  were  given  by  Mr.  Cut- 
ting in  the  March  number  of 
"  Municipal  Affairs^''  in  an  article  on 
"  Public  Ownership  and  the  Social 
Conscience." 

The  system  of  department  boards 
"  would  enable  the  city  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  of  the  most 
capable  and  devoted  men  and  women, 
among  those  who  are  giving  their 
time  and  labor  to  the  conduct  of 
private  institutions.  Set  them  free 
from  the  serious  burden  of  financing 
their  institutions  and  give  them  the 
authority  of  the  state  to  enhance  the 
benefits  of  their  judicious  methods, 
and  they  will  accomplish  what  is 
impossible  to-day. 

The  weakness  of  voluntary  charity 
in  dealing  with  the  complicated  is- 
suesof  poverty  is  its  practical  power- 
lessness  to  enforce  corrective  meas- 
ures. Kindness  without  authority 
is  shorn  of  half  its  efficacy;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  the  mere  distri- 
bution  of  alms  may  be  no  charity  at 
all,  the  ideal  to  be  sought  is  found 
in  a  union  of  the  personal  element 
of  the  voluntary  with  the  disciplinary 
element  of  the  authoritative  system. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  slate  has 
always  failed  in  its  effort  to  admin- 
ister charity,  and  that  the  voluntary 
system  is  a  great  advance  upon  the 
governmental,  and  this  is  largely 
true;  but  the  experiment  has  never 
been  fairly  tried  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  that  is,  a  gov- 
ernment '  by  the  people.' 

In  the  German  dual  city  of  Elber- 
feld-Barmen,  with  a  limited  electo- 
rate,  and  under  favorable  conditions, 


the  system  is  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  There  the  electoral 
franchise  carries  with  it  the  obligation 
of  charitable  service,  and  every  citi- 
zen annually  serves  a  term  as  a  local 
visitor  among  the  poor.  With  the 
complicated  issues  of  our  cosmo- 
politan population  this  would  be 
impracticable  in  New  York;  but 
with  a  strong  central  body  to  be 
known,  perhaps,  as  the  Board  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition 
of  the  people,  and  with  aflfiliated 
committees  in  ^\^ry  ward,  the  sys- 
tem would  be  sufficiently  democ- 
ratized, and  the  people  brought 
under  the  subjective  influence  of 
participation  in  the  city's  applied 
humanity." 

The  municipalization  of  private 
charities,  which  Mr.  Cutting  advo- 
cates, would  involve  a  great  addi- 
tional expense.  The  millions  con- 
tributed by  the  generous  few  would 
have  to  be  provided  from  a  general 
tax  levy.  The  strictest  economy  in 
the  use  of  the  city's  present  income 
would  hardly  suffice  to  meet  the 
new  requirements ;  but  there  is 
nothing  terrible  in  this.  The  citi- 
zens who  now  voluntarily  support 
philanthropic  institutions  can  fairly 
be  claimed  to  represent  the  highest 
standard  of  intelligence  and  virtue 
in  the  community,  and  they  virtually 
advocate  a  larger  expenditure  by  it. 

The  plan  is  interesting,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  discussed.  We  are 
informed  of  other  suggestions  of 
various  kinds  which  have  been  or 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sion, one  or  two  of  which,  relating 
especially  to  the  Charities  Depart- 
ment, are  to  be  outlined  by  their 
proposers  in  CHARITIES. 


There  was  a  discussion  of  direct 
practical  value  to  the  students  of  the 
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Summer  School  on  June  21,.  when 
papers  were  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Strickland,  Superintendent  of  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau  in  the 
Charities  Building,  and  Mrs.  E.V.  H. 
Mansell,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Investigation  Department  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  From, 
a  rich  fund  of  personal  experience 
both  of  these  speakers  were  able  to 
draw  suggestions,  warnings,  and 
illustrations  of  the  right  way  to  get 
the  facts  upon  which  relief  and  care 
can  be  intelligently  given. 


On  June  22,  Mr.  Frank  Tucker, 
General  Agent  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  read  before  the 
Summer  School  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  Uses  and 
Limitations  of  Material  Relief.  He 
traced  the  evolution  of  the  chari- 
table impulse  from  its  cruder  expres- 
sions when  it  meant  only  To  GiVE, 
to  the  higher  expressions  in  which  it 
means  not  only  To  GiVE  but  To 
Act.  Organized  charity  Mr.  Tucker 
defines  as  the  association  of  individ- 
uals seeking  in  an  enlightened  way, 
through  an  experience  gained  in  com- 
mon, to  encourage,  develop,  and 
control  that  impulse  of  the  human 
heart  which  impels  the  individual  to 
aid  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  in 
distress. 

Two  general  directions  may  be 
given:  Do  not  use  material  relief 
when  you  can  solve  the  problem  in 
another  way;  do  not  limit  it  when 
by  its  liberal  use  you  can  restore  to 
economic  independence  him  who 
has  appealed  to  you  to  readjust  his 
affairs  which,  by  reason  of  conditions 


either  within  or  without  him,  have 
gotten  beyond  his  control. 

The  problem  of  organized  charity, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  tl^e  care  and 
relief  of  destitute  families  in  their 
homes,  is  the  restoration  of  such 
families  to  economic  independence. 
The  solution  is  best  obtained  by  the 
higher  type  of  trained  professional 
worker.  The  proper  use  of  material 
relief  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
placing  Its  administration  in  the 
hands  of  professional  workers  of 
ability  and  scientific  training. 

The  paper  concluded  with  a  series 
of  ten  propositions  submitted  for 
discussion,  one  of  which  was  as 
follows : 

Organized  charity  as  an  educator 
should  teach  the  individual  seeking 
to  give  expression  to  the  charitable 
impulse  to  give  it  in  the  shape  of 
liberal  financial  assistance  [to  the  or- 
ganized charities],  or  if  such  impulse 
must  find  expression  in  work  that 
such  work  should  be  performed  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  the  paid 
professional  worker,  and  only  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  work  of  such  paid 
worker. 

This  proposition  naturally  called 
forth  animated  discussion  which  will 
doubtless  be  continued  in  this  and 
other  periodicals,  or  in  the  National 
Conference,  where  it  would  form  an 
excellent  topic  for  a  section  meeting. 

*  » 

* 

The  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  which  was  organized 
on  June  14,  as  reported  in  lastweek*s 
Charities,  has  an  excellent  corps  of 
officers  and  committees.  The  first 
conference  will  bo  held  in  November, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  na- 
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tional  election.  The  chairmen  of  the 
section  committees  are  all  men  whose 
standing  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  will  give  the  time  and  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  success  of  any 
undertaking  for  which  they  become 
responsible.  The  program  of  the 
Section  on  the  Care  and  Relief  of 
Needy  Families  in  their  homes  is 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Almy  of  Buffalo  is 
chairman. 


a  will  executed  within  sixty  days  be- 
fore death.  The  sums  bequeathed 
by  the  will  to  the  charitable  institu- 
tions  pass  to  the  sister  of  the  de. 
ceased. 


At  a  conference  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic workers  held  at  St.  Rose*s  settle- 
ment  several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Mulry  made  two  practical  sug- 
gestions which  are  reported  in  the 
current  number  of  the  5/.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Quarterly :  The  first  of  these 
was  for  a  regular  organization  of  the 
Catholic  Charities;  the  other  for 
more  active  cooperation  with  non- 
Catholics  by  membership  in  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  The 
speaker  made  it  plain,  says  the 
Quarterly,  that  where  non-Catholics 
were  favorably  disposed  toward  us  it 
would  increase  the  good  that  could 
be  done ;  where  they  are  unfavorably 
disposed,  it  would  lessen  the  evil 
likely  to  be  done,  for  ijt  would  enable 
us  to  care  for  the  interests  of  our 
own. 


The  Fifth  District  Committee  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
wishes  again  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  Charities  to  the  case 
of  the  blind  sailor— blind  for  the  last 
eight  years— who  is  very  much  in 
need  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  country. 
He  is  not  eligible  to  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  not  having  sailed  in  Ameri- 
can  vessels.  His  wife  is  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  laundress, 
and  if  she  could  secure  some  work  in 
a  country  resort  she  could  earn  a 
good  living  and  her  husband  could 
at  the  same  time  have,  what  he  im- 
peratively needs,  a  change  to  country 
air.  The  woman  would  be  glad  to 
work  in  an  institution  or  hotel,  if  the 
man  could  be  accommodated  at  the 
same  place  for  the  summer. 


*  * 
* 


*  ^ 
» 


Justice  Freedman  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  bequests 
made  to  the  Home  for  Newsboys 
and  to  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  by  Mari^  O.  Hunt,  whose  will 
was  made  four  days  before  her  death, 
are  void  on  the  ground  that  such 
charitable  corporationscin  not,  under 
the  law  of  1848,  take  bequests  under 


The  vacation  schools  and  play- 
grounds will  be  opened  on  July  9, 
and  continued  for  six  weeks,  if  suf- 
ficient money  can  be  obtained  for 
their  support  during  that  period.  All 
the  buildingswhich  were  used  last 
year,  except  three  which  can  not  be 
occupied  on  account  of  necessary 
repairs,  will  be  available  this  sum- 
mer.  The  play  centres  include  five 
kindergarten  tents,  five  outdoor  gym- 
nasia,  three  Central  Park  kindergar- 
ten ground  ,  six  recreation  piers, 
seven  roof  gardens,  and  ten  swim- 
ming  bath^i.  There  are  also  to  be 
a     new    play-ground    and    outdoor 
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gymnasium  in  the  new  Hamilton 
Fish  Park;  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gar- 
dens  in  Van  Conlandt  and  Bronx 
Parks  enlarges  the  field  for  fruitful 
excursions. 

» 
Under  a  decision  announced  on 
June  13  by  the  Board  of  Classifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  hospitals  are  not  entitled 
to  import  surgical  instruments  free 
of  duty.  The  paragraph  which  per- 
mits free  entry  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  apparatus  and  instruments 
is  interpreted  to  mean  only  those 
imported  by  religious,  philosophical, 
educational,  scientific,  or  literary  in- 
stitutions; and  the  educational  work 
of  hospitals  is  considered  only  in- 
cidental to  the  main  purposes  of  a 
hospital. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
NovF.LTiKS  IN  Silks  for  Ladiks*  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


Nazaretb  steal  Laundry, 

GOOD  COUN8C1.   FARM. 
Ttltphontt.  86B  and  124  White  Plaint. 


m 


This  Laundry  is  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  also  offers  the  advantage  of  country 
bleaching. 

No  acids  are  used. 

Work  is  collected  and  returned  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 


IN  CHARQB  OP  THB  SI5TeR5 
OP  THB  DIVINB  COMPA5SION. 


DONATIONS  OF 

OLD   CLOTHES,   NEW    UNDERWEAR, 

AND   RAGS  TO   BE   WASHED  AND   DYED    FOR 

RUGS   AND   CARPETS 

are  desired  by 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  the 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

Otd  garmenu  and  rags  are  used  to  supply  work  for  those  who  would  otherwise  need 
mlkf,  and  the  itork  is  made  a  means  of  training  for  self-support.  The  workroom? 
4e»lr^  II  number  of  suits  of  underwear  to  be  supplied  to  women  whose  clothes  it  i« 
ii«cc»*»fy  to  disinfect  while  they  are  at  work. 

Notity  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  105  East  23d  Street,  by  postal  or  telephone: 
•fi4  packages  will  be  sent  for. 
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CONTENTS.  from  the  patient's  point  of  view,  not 

necessarily  that  which  may  seem  most 

The  Care  of  Femilies  In  Idiiess i  important  to    the  visitor.      For   in- 

Tbe  Hoesliig  ProMem  la  Loedon 6  stance  if  the  visitor  finds   windows 

The  Economic  Utility  of  a  State  Board  . .    8  closed,  air  bad  and  Stifling,  and  on 

Private  Charity  in  India    8  the  bed  with  the  sick  mother  one  or 

Social  Courses  in  the  University  of  ^^^  3^^,!  children    whom   she,   for- 

Pennsylvania 10  getful  of  herself,  is  trying  to  minister 

MODERN  Charity^..^ lo  ^     .^           ^^^^  that  the  first  thing 

The  London  C.  O.  S 11  ^    j     ^     ^   ^    children  down  and 

The  Convention  OF  Societies  for  the  «.v^  v*v/ 10  c^y  ton.^  c..^  v^mviitii  uywu  dtiv* 

Prevention  of  Cruelty   12  ^P^P  a  wmdow.     Do   not,  however, 

Tuberculosis  Hcpiul, 14  ^f f*'^     ^j^"^-  ,  ^^'^^  f^  ^^^  •^^^  ^>>j 

dirt,  and  confusion  for  granted,  and 

pay  no  attention  to  them.    Ask  if 

TNC  CARE  or  FAMIUCS  IN  WHICH  THtRt  IS  there  has   been  a  doctor,  and  if  so 

M-l-NtSS.  what  he  has  ordered,  and  whether 

the  patient  is  getting  what  he  pre- 

By  Miss  L.  L.  Dock,  scribed.     If  you  find  that  the  doctor 

Resident  in  the  Nurses'  Settlement.  has    ordered    something    which     the 

patient  has  not  been  able  to  get  for 

We  will  suppose  that  the  visitor  herself,  on  account  of  the  expense, 

has  been  called  to  a  home  where  and  which  you  are  able  to  procure  for 
there  is  illness,  and  that  she  is  mak-  her,  such  as  an  ice-bag  or  some  other 
ing  her  first  visit.  We  will  not  now  appliance;  or  if  there  is  a  prescrip- 
suppose  an  emergency  case,  in  the  tion  waiting  to  be  filled  because 
hospital  use  of  the  term,  requiring  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
instantaneous  action,  but  a  simple  borrowing  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
case  of  illness,  let  us  say,  of  the  get  it,  and  thus  relieve  the  anxiety 
mother  of  a  family.  of  the  moment.  Next  inquire 
On  entering  the  home  of  the  fam-  whether  the  patient  has  the  proper 
ily  and  meeting  the  sick  person  nourishment,  supplementing  the  in- 
some  little  practical  service  rendered  quiry  with  your  own  eyes;  and  if 
will  often  do  much  to  establish  not,  send  out  and  get  a  quart  or  two 
confidence  and  an  unconstrained  of  milk,  or  a  jar  of  beef  extract,  or  a 
feeling.  Whatever  the  most  urgent  fresh  egg,  and  give  her  a  cup  of 
immediate  necessity  may  be,it  should  nourishment.  After  this  the  window 
be  learned  as  promptly  and  with  as  may  be  opened  and  the  children 
little  questioning  as  possible,  and  taken  away  from  the  bed.  If  a 
should  be  relieved  without  delay —  flock  of  curious  neighbors  has  come 
without  stopping  for  further  investi-  in  ask  all  to  go  out  save,  perhaps, 
gations.  By  immediate  necessity  I  one,  who  should  be  chosen  with 
mean  that  which  is  most  important  reference  to  her  appearance  of  hav- 
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ing  common  sense  and  kindness. 
You  can  now  sit  down  and  get  ac- 
quainted; and  if  the  patient  is  too 
weak  to  talk,  make  your  inquiries 
from  one  of  the  family,  or,  if  there 
is  no  one  else,  from  the  neighbor. 

To  be  able  to  plan  the  best 
course  for  the  family  where  there  is 
illness,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  must  be  learned.  There  are, 
however,  some  special  inquiries  re- 
lating to  the  illness.  Learn  the 
doctor's  name,  address,  and  whether 
he  is  free  or  pay ;  how  often  he 
comes;  what  amount  of  interest  he 
takes  in  the  affairs  of  the  family ; 
whether  he  has  given  any  advice 
outside  of  mere  treatment,  as  to 
seek  hospital  care,  or  to  call  a 
nurse.  When  he  can  be  seen  in  case 
it  is  desirable  to  confer  with  him. 
Get  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
the  cost  of  the  illness  so  far;  whether 
it  has  been  necessary  to  run  into 
debt,  or  whether  savings  have  been 
encroached  upon.  Inquire  into  the 
care  she  has  had  and  how  nearly 
adequate  it  has  been.  Find  out 
especially  what  the  neighbors  and 
relations  have  done,  and  how  far 
they  may  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
tinue their  aid.  Their  voluntary 
services  should  be  encouraged.  If 
they  receive  the  impression  that  by 
the  coming  of  the  visitor  they  are 
dismissed  from  all  further  interest, 
and  that  everything  will  be  done  by 
the  charitable  society,  they  will  drop 
away  and  leave  to  the  visitor  com- 
plexities with  which  she,  if  inexpe- 
rienced, may  be  quite  unable  to  cope 
alone,  but  which,  under  friendly  co- 
operation, resolve  themselves  into 
manageable  details. 

The  advisory  powers  of  the  neigh- 
bors are  not  to  be  despised.  They 
know  all  one  another's  affairs,  and 
often  see  Iiomcly,  practical  expe- 
dients and  ways  out  of  trouble 
which  the  visitor  would  not  think 
tif.  While,  of  course,  their  views 
should  not  be  accepted  blindly^and  in 


some  cases  not  at  all,  yet  sensible 
suggestions  are  often  to  be  had 
from  them.  They  are  not  to  be 
learned  by  having  a  crowd  in  the 
room  all  talking  at  once,  but  by 
conferring  individually  with  those 
in  whom  the  patient  feels  special 
confidence. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  the 
visitor  can  come  to  final  conclusions, 
or  plan  out  the  whole  management 
of  a  case  upon  the  first  visit ;  nor 
would  it  always  be  wise  to  do  so. 
However,  in  illness,  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  situation,  should 
the  visitor  be  able  to  imagine  her- 
self in  the  invalid's  place.  Do  not 
go  away  without  doing  something 
definite,  something  which  will  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  mind  of  the  sick  one, 
and  give  her  confidence.  Make 
some  provision  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours — either  by  ordering 
nourishment  and  stimulant,  or  by 
providing  an  attendant,  or  by  prom- 
ising to  send  clean  clothing  or 
appliances,  or  perhaps  by  doing  all 
these,  if  they  are  necessary. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  hospital 
versus  home  care,  the  problem  will 
be  easiest  in  case  of  a  child ;  more 
diflRcult  in  case  of  a  father  who 
is  a  wage-earner ;  and  most  difficult 
in  the  case  of  a  mother  with  small 
children.  Hospital  care  would  be 
advisable  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  following,  speaking  generally,  but 
not  now  with  reference  to  whether 
the  patient  is  a  child  or  an  adult : 

a.  When  the  illness  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  some  definite  treatment 
is  required  which  can  not  be  had  at 
home,  or  some  condition  necessary 
for  recovery  can  not  be  complied 
with.  Examples:  a  fractured  leg 
which  needs  to  be  suspended,  and 
a  case  of  brain  trouble  where  the 
surroundings  are  inevitably  noisy. 
In  this  case  one  should  not  be 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  home 
might  be  fairly  comfortable,  and  the 
family  intelligent  and  kind. 
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b.  When  the  expenses  of  illness 
are  likely  to  constitute  a  drain  which 
might  involve  the  family  in  debt 
beyond  their  power  of  recovery. 
In  such  a  case,  although  the  illness 
itself  might  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  be  taken  care  of  at 
home  quite  satisfactorily,  this  fact 
should  not  be  held  important.  It 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  make 
this  statement,  yet  actual  experience 
shows  that  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  for  the  family  of  a  sick 
person  to  foresee  the  financial  dis- 
aster which  we  know  often  comes 
upon  them  as  the  result  of  a  long 
illness. 

Warnings  as  to  the  expense  are 
often  given  in  vain,  to  be  regretted 
later.  It  is  a  pity  that  physicians 
often  do  not  realize  this  side  of  the 
family's  position.  Even  although 
they  have  no  personal  interest  in 
keeping  the  patient  at  home,  and 
are  treating  him  free ;  yet  they  often, 
simply  by  failing  to  grasp  any  but 
the  professional  aspect  of  the  case, 
nullify  all  the  visitor's  efforts  by  as- 
suring the  family  that  hospital  is 
not  necessary,  that  the  patient  will 
recover  just  as  well  at  home.  This 
may  be  quite  true,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  illness  the  family  is  ruined, 
and  becomes  a  burden  on  charity. 
I  have  known  of  illnesses  in  tene- 
ment-house famiUes  which  have  cost 
$60,  $75,  and  $100,  and  even  some- 
times $200  or  $300. 

c.  When  the  presence  of  the  patient 
in  the  home  or  the  attendant  over- 
work and  care  is  likely  to  break  down 
or  definitely  injure  the  health  of 
another  member  of  the  family.  This, 
too,  is  often  overlooked.  It  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  mistake  to  make 
one  person  ill  while  trying  to  make 
another  one  well.  Such  conditions 
might  be  caused  by  various  conta- 
gious diseases,  although  I  do  not 
refer  to  them  exclusively. 

d.  Hospital  is  of  course  advisable 
when  poverty  is  so  extreme  that  al- 


most the  whole  cost  of  the  case 
comes  upon  charity,  or  when  crowd- 
ing is  so  close  that  the  invalid  can 
not  have  the  necessary  privacy. 

To  consider  individuals  as  such  it 
may  be  said,  generally,  that  one 
should  hesitate  to  advise  hospital  in 
the  case  of  a  nursing  infant  unless 
the  mother  could  go  with  it;  only 
in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
would  it  be  best  to  remove  it,  and 
such  a  decision  should  be  made  only . 
by  a  responsible  physician. 

With  older  children  one  need  not 
hesitate  to  advise  the  hospital. 
Children  are  happy  in  the  hospital, 
and  do  well.  The  parents  are  often 
loth  to  part  with  them,  believing 
they  will  be  homesick  and  fret. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 

A  sick  man — husband  or  father — 
may  also  be  freely  urged  to  go  to 
hospital.  The  task  of  nursing  him 
will  only  be  an  added  burden  for 
the  wife,  who  may  need  to  take  his 
place  for  the  time  as  a  wage-earner; 
and  money  laid  out  upon  medicine, 
medical  attendance,  etc.,  for  him  in 
the  home  might  be  better  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  family  during 
his  absence. 

In  the  case  of  the  sick  mother  the 
circumstances  are  very  different.  If 
her  removal  to  hospital  does  not  in- 
volve breaking  up  the  family,  then 
she  may  be  advised  purely  from  the 
medical  standpoint,  as  is  best  for 
herself.  If  daughters  or  a  sister  can 
keep  the  home  together,  well  and 
good.  If,  however,  the  home  de- 
pends on  her,  she  will  be  unwilling 
to  go,  and  the  question  of  what  is 
best  for  her  solely  from  a  professional 
point  of  view  cannot  come  first. 

All  the  circumstances  must  be 
carefully  balanced.  The  nature  and 
severity  of  her  disease  and  its  prob- 
able duration;  her  chances  for  re- 
covery at  home;  her  chances  in  hos- 
pital ;  the  costs  involved  in  her  care 
at  home,  and  in  the  care  of  the 
family    in     case    of     her    removal . 
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whether  the  life  and  comfort  of  the 
family  will  be  likely  to  suffer  de- 
moralization if  she  remains,  as  some- 
times happens;  what  the  prob- 
able effect  on  their  moral  and  mate- 
rial well-being  would  be  if  the  home 
were  broken  up ;  what  would  become 
of  the  husband,  the  children,  and  the 
furniture;  and  how  they  could  again 
be  re-united. 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say 
that  the  home  should  be  broken  up 
only  as  a  last  resort.  One  would  in 
every  way  try  to  manage  so  that  this 
shall  be  avoided.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noted  that  if  the  husband  is 
obliged  for  any  length  of  time  to 
cease  wage-earning  in  order  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  nurse  and  house- 
keeper, no  good  object  is  gained. 
The  patient  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  all  the  disorganization  which 
you  aim  to  avoid  will  fall  upon  the 
family  sooner  or  later,  so  that  this 
arrangement  is  never  anything  but  a 
mistake  or  a  misfortune.  Rather 
than  adopt  it,  the  mother  should  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  hospital. 

Breaking  up  the  home  need  not 
of  necessity  mean  final  break  up. 
The  little  children  should  be  placed 
out  with  the  most  conscientious 
relatives,  or  in  a  suitable  institution. 
As  a  nurse,  I  would  say  that  the 
care  of  good  relatives  or  friends 
would  be  better  for  them  than  any 
but  really  ideal  institutions,  but  that 
fairly  good  institutions  are  better 
than  bad  relatives.  The  older  chil- 
dren and  father  can  look  after  them- 
selves in  the  rooms;  if  there  are  no 
older  children,  the  father  could  sleep 
in  his  rooms  and  get  meals  outside; 
or,  if  able  to  pay  the  rent,  he  can 
lock  up  his  rooms  and  live  elsewhere. 
If  there  is  no  father,  all  the  children 
will  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the 
furniture  stored  away.  To  engage 
and  pay  a  woman  to  come  in  and 
take  charge  of  rooms  and  children 
might  be  a  good  plan,  if  the  ideal 
woman  could  be  had — trustworthy, 


intelligent,  and  industrious.  It  is  so 
hard  to  find  her,  however,  for  such  a 
position,  at  least  in  large  cities,  and 
her  wages  would  be  so  considerable, 
that  this  is  practically  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to 
mention  the  necessity  of  being 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  special- 
ization and  limitations  of  hospitak 
incurable  and  chronic  homes,  and 
other  institutions,  in  order  to  know 
just  where  to  apply  in  certain  cases. 
Some  hospitals,  for  instance,  will 
not  admit  patients  with  puerperal 
sepsis ;  others  will  not  admit  phthisis. 
One  needs  to  be  become  experienced 
in  the  classification  of  cases,  in  order 
not  to  lose  prestige  with  the  hos- 
pitals  by  asking  them  to  take  the 
wrong  ones — a  procedure  that  wastes 
time  and  causes  annoyance  and 
trouble. 

When  the  patient,  for  proper 
reasons,  does  not  go  to  hospital, 
she  should  be  well  and  generously 
cared  for  at  home.  We  do  not  find 
that  it  pauperizes  people  to  supply 
their  needs  quite  freely  during  ill- 
ness, or,  if  they  cap  themselves  pro- 
vide the  needs,  to  bestow  various 
little  luxuries  upon  them.  Well-to- 
do  people  receive  many  gifts,  in 
illness,  of  food,  conveniences,  and 
comforts.  Why  not  the  poor  also? 
Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  improper 
for  several  charitable  agencies  to 
contribute  at  the  same  time  toward 
one  sick  case,  if  one  alone  can  not 
well  take  the  whole  cost,  provided 
that  they  agree  together  and  work 
co-operatively.  They  may  each  be 
specialized  to  give  one  kind  of  thing:, 
and  their  united  gifts  will  supply 
all  the  patient's  needs.  One  society, 
for  instance,  will  give  milk  daily; 
another  will  agree  to  pay  a  month's 
rent ;  another  has  wine,  jelly,  or 
fruit  to  distribute ;  anothtrr  keeps 
bed  linen  and  appliances.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  places  where  all  these 
functions  arc  united  in  one  society. 
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Adequately  to  care  for  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes  the  follow- 
ing conditions  should  be  complied 
with : 

1.  The  patient  should  have  a  bed 
alone.  If  necessary  a  cot  may  be 
loaned. 

2.  She  should  have  a  daily  bath 
and  enough  changes  of  bed  linen  to 
keep  her  clean. 

3.  She  should  have  sufficient  nour- 
ishment of  the  proper  kind  furnished 
continuously.  As  a  general  state- 
ment one  might  say,  at  least  one 
quart  of  milk  daily — often  more, — 
one  or  two  fresh  eggs,  and  one  or 
two  cups  of  beef  tea  or  soup. 

4.  She  should  have  the  appliances 
requisite  for  comfort  and  treatment ; 
bed-pan  or  douche-pan,  or  ice-cap, 
or  hot-water  bag,  or  surgical  dress- 
ings, etc.,  etc. 

5.  There  should  be  some  one  to 
give  her  food  and  medicine  by  day, 
and,  if  the  illness  is  critical,  by  night 
also. 

6.  Beside  her  own  laundry  the 
family  laundry  must  be  seen  to.  If 
there  is  no  one  else  some  one  must 
be  paid  to  do  the  washing  and 
occasional  scrubbing. 

Beside  the  nursing,  there  will  be 
watching  and  friendly  advice  needed 
for  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  chil- 
dren encouraged  to  keep  tidy  and 
help  in  the  house,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  husband,  if  the  wife  is  sick, 
arranged  for  in  little  ways. 

The  management  of  contagion  is 
a  difficult  subject.  Speaking  aca- 
demically, all  contagions  ought  to  be 
isolated.  Practically  this  is  impos- 
sible in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
In  working  with  such  cases  you 
will  not  find  it  possible  to  rise 
much  above  the  standard  set  by 
your  board  of  health,  whatever  that 
may  be.  The  towns  are  few  where 
there  is  sufficient  hospital  provision 
for  scarlet  fever,  owing  to  its  pro- 
tracted convalescent  period.  Mea- 
sles    is     hardly     even   considered. 


and  chicken-pox  still  less.  Severe 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  sent  to  the  hospital.  All 
cases  of  diphtheria  had  better  be 
sent  there  ;  although  with  the  use  of 
anti-toxin,  which  some  cities  pro- 
vide free  for  the  poor  through 
boards  of  health,  this  contagion  is 
no  longer  so  terrifying.  We  feel,  in 
our  work,  that  typhoid  is  more  of  a 
menace  than  a  mild  scarlet  fever  or 
even  a  mild  diphtheria.  Under  the 
circumstances  existing  in  our 
crowded  tenements,  we  have  rarely 
known  of  a  case,  left  at  home,  where 
a  second  case  did  not  develop,  and 
in  some  instances  six  and  seven 
members  of  the  family,  in  periods  of 
time  which  showed  successive  infec- 
tions from  the  first  case  ;  whereas  we 
have  innumerable  times  watched 
scarlet  and  diphtheria  where  no 
second  case  developed. 

There  is  also,  practically,  no  such 
thing  as  isolation  of  tuberculosis. 
And  in  the  case  of  a  gonorrheal  or 
syphilitic  member  of  a  family  not 
only  would  such  a  thing  as  isolation 
be  unheard  of,  but  also  medical 
care  does  not  always  extend  to 
cautioning  and  instructing  the 
patient  against  infectious  contact 
with  others.  Yet  the  former  in- 
fection, conveyed  by  towel  or  hand- 
kerchief, may  cause  the  most  viru- 
lent inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
with  not  infrequent  loss  of  sight 
while  the  latter  may  poison  a  second 
person  through  even  a  slight  cut  of 
the  finger. 

About  all  that  a  visitor,  or  even  a 
nurse,can  do  in  regard  to  contagions, 
is  to  instruct  people  in  the  mode  of 
transmission  of  different  diseases, 
and  so  enlist  their  intelligence  in 
the  specific  mode  of  disinfection ; 
special  attention  being  given  to  the 
following  points: 

That  the  germs  of  phthisis  are  in 
the  sputa,  and  that  these  should  be 
burned,  and  dishes  used  by  the  pa- 
tient boiled. 
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That  scarlet  fever  and  measles  are 
conveyed  in  the  particles  of  skin, 
and  for  this  reason  vaseline  and  oil 
rubs,  and  plentiful  airing  and  ex- 
posure to  suji  are  required. 

That  in  typhoid  the  stools  are 
infectious,  and  form  the  danger 
point,  and  that  that  is  the  reason 
why  typhoid  patients  should  always 
be  sent  to  the  hospitals. 

Such  simple  facts  as  these,  with 
teaching  in  practical  ways  of  boiling 
and  burning,  the  disinfection  of  the 
hands,  the  clothing,  the  hair,  and  the 
discharges,  are  about  all  that  one 
can  do,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
against  infectious  disease.  Pre- 
ventive measures,  could  they  be  al- 
ways carried  out,  would  be  the 
soundest  sense — to  give  rest;  to  place 
in  the  fresh  air;  to  supply  amply 
with  good  food ;  to  remove  from  dan- 
gerous surroundings  the  individuals 
who  are  seen  to  be  running  down, 
growing  thin,  losing  vitality,  and  so 
preparing  themselves  for  some  in- 
fection which,  could  they  have  been 
kept  in  health,  they  would  surely 
have  resisted,  but  to  which,  enfeebled 
by  under  feeding,  or  excessive  work, 
or  bad  air,  they  easily  succumb. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that 
the  sick  deem  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  visitor  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry.  The  time  of  the  visit  may 
be  short,  but  the  visitor's  manner 
should  be  free  from  every  vestige  of 
business-like  haste.  She  need  not 
talk  much,  but  listen  to  the  long 
account  of  symptoms  without  signs 
of  abstraction.  Patients  love  sym- 
pathy, and  this  they  should  have  in 
full  measure.  However,  to  help 
them  it  should  be  a  tonic  and  cheer- 
ing sympathy,  not  the  sentimental 
and  enfeebling  kind.  Some  beauty 
should  be  brought  in  to  the  sick 
room  also  as  well  as  medical  ap- 
pliances and  food.  Flowers  should 
be  given,  and  pictures  if  this  is 
possible. 

In    the    case    of   chronic    invalids 


and  old — incurable  people — as  many 
comforts  and  brightening  gifts  may 
be  brought  as  one  chooses.  Soft 
pillows,  head-rests,  air  cushions,  roll- 
ing  chairs,  soft  slippers,  and  gowns 
may  be  freely  lavished.  Too  much 
science  is  out  of  place  with  these 
patients.  Let  the  old  grandmother 
have  her  feather  bed,  and  keep  her 
head  tied  up  in  a  flannel  petticoat; 
and  if  a  chronic  patient  prefers 
sauerkraut  and  bologna  to  the  nicely 
made  beef  tea,  let  her  have  it. 

One  more  word,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  all  persons  intending 
to  take  up  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
in  their  own  homes  should  first  take 
the  complete  training  of  a  nurse. 


HOUSING  PROBIXM  IN  LONDON. 


In  London  there  is  great  opposi- 
tion to  the  ** block"  dwelling  in  any 
form,  and  a  description  of  New 
York's  tenements  always  brings 
forth  exclamations  of  horror  from 
those  who  have  the  housing  question 
at  heart.  This  aversion  to  congre- 
gate living  is  shared  by  those  who 
work  among  the  poor,  and  by  the 
great  mass  of  working  people. 
Many  philanthropic  workers  think 
that  the  block  dwellings  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  people  socially  and 
morally,  but  the  chief  objection  is 
the  crowding  on  space.  It  is  fre- 
quently contended  that  the  crowding 
on  given  areas  has  been  and  will  be 
the  cause  of  epidemics  of  such 
diseases  where  the  germ  of  which 
can  be  transmitted  by  contaminated 
act.  The  absence  of  play  space  (or 
young  children,  and  their  consequent 
confinement  to  living  rooms,isgreatIy 
deprecated.  The  height  of  the 
buildings,  and  their  tendency  to  shut 
off  light  and  sunshine,  is  still  another 
objection.  This  one  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Building  Act,  which 
prohibits  the  erection  of  a  building, 
except  within   the  isolated    area  of 
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the  city,  which  exceeds  in  height 
the  width  of  the  street  plus  the  side- 
walk. Therefore,  if  an  owner  wanted 
to  put  up  a  tall  building,  he  must 
leave  an  additional  space  in  front, 
thus  sacrificing  the  depth  of  the 
building. 

The    British   workingman,  in  the 
main,  detests   blocks.     To  be  sure, 
the   block   dwelling  erected   by  the 
different  companies  and  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  house  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000;  but  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  London's  millions,  and 
it   is  frequently  asserted  that  these 
buildings  are  tenanted  only  because 
the  people  can  not   find  accommo- 
dation  elsewhere.      Probably   there 
is  no  man  on  earth  who  is  more  con- 
servative than  the    English  laborer 
or   artisan.     He  wants  to  live  as  his 
fathers  did.     He   wants  a  house  of 
his    own,  and   his   own  front   door. 
Just  as  the  lord  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  high-walled  park,  the  workman 
wants  his  own  '*  castle,"  away  from 
the  intrusion  of  other  people. 

As  a  result  of  that  strong  feeling, 
London  is  a  mass  of  chimney-potted 
small  cottages.  In  the  more  crowded 
sections,these  cottages  are  sub-let  and 
sub-let  until  often  each  room  has  its 
family.  It  is  that  sort  of  life  that  is 
demoralizing  to  a  high  degree,  and 
which  produces  the  frightful  over- 
crowding and  unsanitary  conditions, 
which  now  perplex  every  one  who 
has  to  deal  either  officially  or  sym- 
pathetically with  the  housing  prob- 
lem. To  an  extent  that  Americans 
can  not  understand,  families  are 
willing  to  live  in  a  single  room, 
often  in  the  most  wretched  neighbor- 
hood, for  which  they  pay  a  rent  equal 
to  that  paid  for  land  rented  for 
business  purposes.  These  people 
apparently  won't  leave,  and  hence 
there  is  in  each  of  these  congested 
quarters  a  keen  local  competition  for 
rooms  which  would  keep  rents  at 
fancy  prices  even  if  the  land  had  not 
an   extremely  high   value   from    its 


proximity  to  the  center  of  business 
life.  Sanitary  inspectors  are  prac- 
tically powerless  in  the  worst  districts; 
because  they  know  if  people  are 
turned  out  of  one  house  for  over- 
crowding they  will,  after,  perhaps,  a 
long  and  painful  search,  find  a  room 
in  another  house  already  filled  to  the 
limit.  Hence  many  of  the  san- 
itary  requirements  can  not  be  en- 
forced. Clearances  of  slum  areas  as 
a  whole  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
only  aggravate  the  evil,  for  the  peo- 
ple forced  out  of  one  slum  overflow 
into  nearby  crowded  streets  and  im- 
mediately  create  new  slums.  Lon- 
don, with  its  crowded  crooked  streets, 
back  streets,  alleys,  and  courts,  many 
of  which  are  completely  concealed 
from  the  highways,  offers  a  problem 
which  is  extremely  perplexing;  for 
while  there  is  great  unanimity  in 
describing  the  conditions — indeed 
workers  in  the  different  parishes  vie 
with  each  other  in  painting  the  evils 
in  the  darkest  colors — there  is  an 
astonishing  lack  of  settled  opinion  as 
to  the  best  method  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  and  of  reaching  some  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  daily  growing  more  acute. 

R.  H. 


The  economic  utility  of  a  state 
board  having  supervision  of  all  the 
state  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions appears  strongly  in  the  recently 
published  biennial  report  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control.  Before  the  creation 
of  the  board  the  state  was  paying  full 
retail  prices  for  many  articles  pur- 
chased. As  each  institution  was 
purchasing  its  own  supplies  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  only  for 
a  month  at  a  time,  the  amount  of 
business  was  so  small  that  manufac- 
turers, jobbers,  and  wholesalers  took 
little  interest  in  the  matter,  and  the 
large  amount  of  business  was  divided 
among  many  retailers,  who  reaped 
disproportionate  profits.  The  board 
found  out  about  what  was  required 
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for  all  the  institutions;  and  then 
every  item  required  for  the  thirteen 
under  its  direction  for  three  months 
was  scheduled  under  appropriate 
heads,  as  groceries,  hardware,  drugs, 
dry-goods,  etc.,  and  copies  sent  to 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  with 
invitations  to  bid  for  their  supply. 
As  a  result  over  four  thousand  bids 
were  secured,  and  under  keen  com- 
petition the  most  favorable  prices 
have  been  had.  The  board  says  that 
the  saving  to  the  state  by  purchas- 
ing in  this  manner  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  able  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  secure  a  better  quality 
of  material,  and  furnish  many  articles 
to  the  institutions  that  with  the 
former  methods  of  purchasing  goods 
could  not  have  been  procured.  The 
large  surplus  to  the  tredit  of  the 
Iowa  state  institutions,  which  was 
in  excess  of  $100,000  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  is  mainly  due  to 
these  methods  of  purchasing  sup- 
plies, and  holding  every  person  to  a 
strict  accountability  who  handles  or 
uses   the   property   of   the    state. — 

Evening  Post, 

[Hon.  L.  G.  Kinne,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  a  paper  at  the  Topeka  Con- 
ference presented  the  argument  in 
favor  of  a  body  with  powers  of  this 
kind,  while  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith  of 
St.  Paul  presented  the  reasons  for 
preferring  the  Minnesota  type,  in 
which  the  State  Board  is  an  inspect- 
ing and  advisory  agency,  but  has  no 
power  of  direction  or  control — Ed.] 


PRIVATE  CHARITY  IN  INDU. 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  of 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  Secretary 
for  India,  addressed  to  Ambassador 
Choate,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge,  Chairman  of  the 


Committee  of  One  Hundred  on 
India  Famine  Relief.  The  letter 
bears  the  date  of  the  India  office, 
London,  June  16,  and  says: 

The  Government  of  India  has 
undertaken  for  years  past  the  gen- 
eral obligation  of  keeping  the  people 
alive  when  attacked  by  famine  or 
scarcity  of  food.  This  task  can  only 
be  performed  wholesale.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  nearly  six 
million  persons  so  maintained,  who 
are  located  in  camps  and  put  upon 
works  of  utility  when  capable  of 
work ;  otherwise  they  are  supported 
in  poorhouses  and  hospitals.  So  far 
as  the  expenditure  upon  this  system 
of  wholesale  relief  is  concerned  there 
is  no  lack  of  funds  at  present,  and 
^ould  (which  is  improbable)  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  prove  hereafter  insuf- 
ficient for  these  purposes,  the  Im- 
perial treasury  would  come  to  their 
assistance. 

But  outside  the  defined  sphere 
of  government  operations  there  is  a 
vast  field  open  to  charity  and  pri- 
vate benevolence.  From  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the 
government,  discrimination  as  to  the 
special  wants  of  individuals  is  almost 
impossible.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  the  famine  camps  have  in 
certain  districts  been  attacked  by  a 
virulent  form  of  cholera  and  small- 
pox, and  this  combination  of  dis- 
ease and  famine  so  aggravates  the 
situation  as  to  baffle  the  supreme 
efforts  of  the  government  in  its 
endeavors  to  mitigate  suffering  and 
save  life. 

It  may  be  said  without  exag- 
geration that  the  conditions  now 
existing,  and  the  scale  on  which 
government  relief  is  found  to  be 
necessary,  are  in  themselves  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  need  for  char- 
itable effort  to  supplement,  both  in 
money  and  by  personal  service,  the 
work  of  the  government.     There  is 
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the  very  large  class  of  those — both 
men  and  women — who  for  reasons 
of  caste,  or  from  self-respect,  will 
submit  to  any  privation  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  the  inevitable 
publicity  attending  the  receipt  of 
government  relief.  There  are  also 
the  cases  of  the  old  and  infirm,  of 
patients  in  hospitals,  of  children  and 
orphans  with  which  it  is  specially 
diflficult  to  deal  officially.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  funds  subscribed  by 
private  charity  are  administered  by 
district  committees,  working  in  each 
locality,  in  which  the  non-official 
element  largely  predominates,  and  it 
is,  I  think,  obvious  that  this  non- 
official  element  makes  the  com- 
mittees a  more  eflfective  agency  than 
any  purely  official  one  could  be  for 
dealing  with  the  multifarious  wants 
of  individual  suflferers. 

I  therefore  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  will  in  no 
way  relax  its  eflforts.  Every  sub- 
scriber in  the  United  States  may  be 
certain  that  the  money  he  gives  will 
not  be  wasted  or  tend  to  reduce 
government  expenditure,  but  that 
it  will  relieve  cases  of  individual 
distress  lying  outside  the  field  of 
the  operations  of  the  government, 
which  would  thus,  but  for  his  gener- 
osity, remain  uncared  for.  In  con- 
clusion I  would  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  and  gratitude 
for  the  sympathy  and  generosity 
shown  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  India  in  the  present 
crisis. 


Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Evening  Post,  on  some 
unperceived  fallacies  in  popular  be- 
liefs, takes  issue  with  the  modern 
idea  that  the  lines  of  work  which 
women  are  taking  up  in  these  days 
are  really  men's  work,  and  that 
women   are   robbing  men   of   their 


proper  industries.  Fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  nearly  every  industry 
dealing  with  food  or  clothes  was  a 
domestic  occupation,  carried  on  by 
women  at  home.  Most  of  these  in- 
dustries have  now  been  monopolized 
by  men.  Hence,  it  is  rather  men 
who  have  been  encroaching  on  the 
sphere  of  women,  than  the  reverse. 
I  Equally  unfounded,  according  to 
the  writer,  is  the  popular  belief  that 
women  are  rushing  into  gainful  pur- 
suits in  such  large  number  as  to  en- 
danger the  work  of  men.  Although 
from  1870  to  1890  the  gain  of 
women  workers  was  over  forty  per 
cent  each  decade,  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  population  the  gain 
was  really  only  a  little  over  three 
per  cent  in  twenty  years;  that  is  to 
say,  in  1890  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  female  population  was  em- 
ployed in  a  wage-earning  capacity, 
as  against  nine  per  cent  in  1870. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  more 
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THB  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  a  monthly  pension  of  t8  to  pajr  rent 
for  a  widow  with  four  children,  all  too  young  to 
contribute  to  the  family  support.  She  is  industrious 
and  does  all  she  can,  but  is  crippled  by  personal  sick- 
ness and  sickness  in  her  family.  She  has  no  help  from 
relatives  for  all  are  as  poor  as  she. 

For  $150  where witn  to  provide  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  an  aged  couple.  They  are  respecuble  and 
well  educated.  The  man  is  too  old  to  work  at  his  pro- 
fession and  his  wite  is  paralyzed. 

For  t6o  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  woman  whom 
age  and  illness  have  incapaciuted  from  work,  but  who 
until  recently  supported  herself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  her. 

Any  money  for  thea^  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  aad  Street,will  be  duly  and 
publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges]  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  aged  wonum  for  whom 
appeal  was  recently  made,  and  for  whom  provision  has 
now  been  made:  "Bar  Harbor,"  $10;  "A.  M.  C,"  $2. 

REGULAR  PHYSICIAN,  WITH  THB  HIGH- 
est  reference  and  a  long  experience  as  a  Practi- 
tioner, is  in  need  of  more  work.  He  is  able  and 
willing  to  assist  at  operations  or  to  do  any  medical 
work.  As  he  speaks  and  writes  German,  French  and 
English,  he  would  also  be  willing  to  give  lessons  or  to 
translate.    Addres«  H.,  care  Charitics. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  give  everincreasing  at- 
tention to  its  special  courses  in  social 
work,  and  the  announcement  of  this 
department  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  practical  workers 
as  well  as  to  university  specialists  on 
these  subjects.  Besides  the  courses 
offered  by  the  university  instructors 
there  will  be  a  series  of  single  lec- 
tures and  a  course  of  several  lectures 
on  selected  topics  to  be  given  by, 
(i)  prominent  theologians  who  will 
treat  of  religious  denominational 
history  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  practical  reform  work,  institu- 
tional church  work,  etc.  (2)  Practi- 
cal workers  in  charities  and  munici- 
pal organizations  who  will  explain 
details  of  their  administration  and 
discuss  the  problems  arising  in  prac- 
tical experience  in  social  reform 
movements. 

The  Boston  Transcript  has  under- 
taken   to     publish    each    Saturday 


evening  a  special  department  enti- 
tled The  Common  Weal.  It  is  to  be 
conducted  by  a  settlement  worker, 
and  will  present  from  week  to  week 
significant  new  developments,  par- 
ticularly in  Boston,  but  also  through- 
out the  country  and  abroad,  in 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions.  From  the  introductory 
article  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Woods  we 
quote  the  following  paragraphs : 

The  man  in  need  of  food  and 
shelter  has  a  claim  as  old  as  human 
history  upon  the  man  who  has  a 
home  and  abundance.  But  when 
those  in  need  become  numerous,  and 
especially  when  their  numbers  are 
greatly  swelled  by  "sturdy  beggars," 
the  individual  householder  finds 
himself  seriously  responsible  to  the 
public,  if  not  to  himself,  to  refuse  to 
maintain  the  idle  along  with  the 
distressed.  The  organization  of 
charity  is  simply  a  combination  of 
householders  wishing  to  fulfil  the 
ancient  obligation  of  hospitality  in 
spite  of  the  horde  of  those  who 
would  abuse  it. 

With  the  passing  of  the  simple 
home  life  and  the  simple  form  of 
industry  of  the  old  days  disappeared, 
also,  the  old-time  neighborhood  circle 
in  which  persons  of  different  sorts  and 
conditions,living  near  together,  joined 
with  one  another  in  common  social, 
political,  and  religious  interests. 
These  different  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  are  now  so  widely  separated 
economically,  educationally,  racially, 
religiously,  and  even  geographically, 
that  the  old  neighborhood  tie  as  a 
means  for  holding  different  sections 
of  society  together  has  been  effectu- 
ally shattered.  Therefore,  just  as  it 
became  necessary  to  organize  relief 
giving,  so  it  also  became  necessary, 
in  districts  whose  social  vitality  was 
low,  to  organize  the  more  refined 
way   of  assistance,   encouragement, 
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stimulus,  and  co-operation,  which  has 
gone  with  neighborly  intercourse 
ever  since  the  ancient  shepherds 
ceased  wandering  and  became  hus- 
bandmen with  fixed  abodes.  The 
settlement  house  in  a  crowded  city 
quarter  represents,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  have  had  any  share  in  its  main- 
tenance, a  resumption  of  the  ele- 
mental human  duty  of  neighbor. 
This  duty  becomes  more  essential 
as  it  becomes  more  difficult.  It  is 
essential  to  sound  municipal  develop- 
ment ;  it  is  essential  to  industrial 
peace  and  productivity;  it  is  essential 
to  religious  tolerance  and  co-opera- 
tion, and  to  all  that  religious  forces 
working  in  unison  can  mean  to  a 
city's  moral  progress. 


The  thirty-first  report  of  the  Lon- 
don Charity  Organization  Society 
has  come  to  hand.  The  Central 
Council  restates  the  principles 
of  the  society  and  reviews  their 
application  to  the  work  of  the 
year.  The  connection  of  the  society 
with  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fami- 
lies Association  and  with  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  is  referred  to,  and  a 
number  of  cases  cited  in  which  the 
society  has  been  of  great  service 
both  to  the  guardian  and  to  the  ap- 
plicants for  relief. 

The  district  committees  have  dealt 
during  the  year  with  14,827  applica- 
tions as  against  17,814  for  1896-97, 
and  16,479  ^o*"  1897-98,  a  decrease 
which  the  council  attributes  to  the 
prosperous  years. 

The  committee  on  training  of 
workers  for  the  society  report  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  provide  for 
the  new  workers  an  education  in 
charity  and  charity  organization — 
laying  particular  stress  on  the  need 


of  earnestness,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
ready  interest  in  the  individual  needs 
and  sorrows  of  those  in  distress;  a 
clear  sense  of  proportion  in  the  vari- 
ous needs;  the  recognition  of  prin- 
ciples, not  held  as  literary  and  theo- 
retical conclusions,  but  applied  to 
the  actual  conditions  of  life;  and 
skilled  ability  for  detail. 


The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Quar- 
terly for  May,  1900,  contains  an 
excellent  article  by  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Hall,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
placing-out  system  of  that  state. 
We  can  not  refrain  from  noting  an 
amusing  error  of  the  printer  in.  in- 
terpreting an  abbreviation  as  a  result 
of  which  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  becomes  Father 
Sanborn;  and  we  presume  that  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
would  prefer  to  claim  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paine  rather  than  relinquish 
him  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
even  if  the  spelling  of  his  first  name 
is  at  the  same  time  disguised  as 
"  Rolient." 

Mr.  Hall  takes  a  very  appre- 
ciative and  intelligent  view  of 
the  system  which  is  in  operation  in 
Massachusetts,  and  it  is  evident  from 
his  account  that  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  is  in  that  state  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  helping  the  state 
board  to  find  suitable  homes  for  its 
wards.  The  writer's  point  of  view 
is  made  clear  from  the  following 
concluding  paragraph : 

In  this  hasty  survey  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts placing-out  system,  it 
will  be  readily  observed  what  a  for- 
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midably  organized  and  perfectly 
equipped  system  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  its  wards,  the  state 
supplies  and  supports,  and  all  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  invite  and  encourage 
the  co-operation  of  this  powerful 
agency  in  placing  children  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  good  Catholic 
homes  whenever  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, as  it  should  be  our  privi- 
lege and  is  our  right  to  do,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  losing  the 
priceless  heritage  of  their  faith,  be- 
cause of  their  social  misfortune. 


The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  in  the  State  of  New  York-, 
including  humane  societies  and  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  to  animals  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  on  October  3  and 
4.  The  objects  of  the  convention 
are: 

First.  To  bring  the  several  or- 
ganizations into  closer  connection, 
and  thus  form  greater  uniformity  of 
procedure,  as  well  as  assistance  and 
support  when  needed  in  adjoining 
districts. 

Second.  To  consider  and  discuss 
important  matters  of  daily  experi- 
ence. 

Third.  To  secure  more  extended 
means  of  education  of  society  in  the 
business  of  the  organization. 

Fourth.  To  secure  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  the  bearing  of  neces- . 
sary  humane  legislation,  both  exist- 


ing and  to  be  secured  in  the  future. 
In  this  connection  the  circular 
which  calls  the  convention  says  that 
through  the  legislative  committees 
regarding  animal  protection  and  the 
care  of  children,  humane  workers  in 
the  state  have  been  kept  posted  re- 
garding the  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
together  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  societies,  as  well  as  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  impor- 
tant cases. 

Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  is  presi- 
dent of  the  convention. 


The  new  workhouse  buildings  at 
Ladywell,  England,  are  unique  in 
that  they  consist  of  a  series  of  small 
cottage  blocks.  They  stand  in  ex- 
tensive grounds  surrounded  by  trees 
and  gardens.  The  guardians  origi- 
nally intended  to  provide  cottage 
homes  for  their  old  people,  but  the 
local  government  board  refused  to 
sanction  the  scheme;  so  the  plan 
was  modified  to  small  blocks,  which 
are  made  as  much  like  homes  as 
possible. 


4t- 


At  the  last  session  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  an  act  creating  a 
board  of  state  aid  and  charities  was 
passed.  All  applications  for  state  aid 
must  hereafter  be  presented  to  the 
board  not  less  than  six  months  before 
the  regular  session  of  the  Legislature, 
for  its  approval  and  report  to  the 
Legislature,  with  recommendations 
in  each  case.  The  members  of  the 
board  are  to  serve  without  pay. 


The    National   Children's    Home 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
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Indianapolis  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  June  13  and  14.  Papers 
and  addresses  were  given  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  work  for 
children  by  a  number  of  workers, 
among  whom  was  Dr.  H.  H.  Hart, 
State  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
society. 


The  Charter  Revision  Committee 
met  June  26  at  280  Broadway,  and 
appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  the  Mayor  and  Municipal 
Assembly  and  Miscellaneous  Mat- 
ters; Messrs.  Schieren,  Beaman,  and 
Rives. 

On  Taxes,  Finance,  Docks,  Fer- 
ries, and  County  Government;  Messrs. 
De  Witt,  Levey,  and  Cromwell. 

On  Borough  Government,  Public 
Improvements,  Water  Supply,  etc.; 
Messrs.  Wells,  Goodnow,  and  Mason. 

On  Police,  Fire,  Health,  Parks, 
Local  Courts,  and  Law  Depart- 
ment; Messrs.  Bartlett,  Davison,  and 
Kapper. 

On  Education,  Charities,  and  Cor- 
rection; Messrs.  Taft,  McKeen,  and 
Crimmins. 


At  the  opening  the  Squirrel 
House  Inn,  a  temperance  saloon,  at 
131  Bowery,  Bishop  Potter  said, 
among  other  things:  I  believe  this 
thing  can  be  made  practical.  That 
is,  I  believe  it  will  become  self- 
supporting,  even  after  it  has  to  pay 
its  own  rent  and  taxes.  The  coffee 
wagons  pay  for  the  food,  the  outfit, 
the  wages  of  driver  and  waiter, 
and  yield  a  profit  over;  so  there  is 
no  reason  why  an  establishment  of 


this  sort  should  not  do  as  well.  I 
hope  that  this  place  isn't  going  to 
try  to  do  too  much.  Let  the  men 
do  as  they  please  within  reasonable 
limits.  It  is  better  to  have  a  little 
too  much  freedom  than  too  little. 
Don't  be  too  eager  to  dragoon  a 
man  who  comes  in  for  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee  into  a  missionary 
meeting.  If  a  man  comes  in  to  en- 
joy a  cigar  and  read  the  papers  let 
him  alone.  Carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  saloon  with  a  view  to 
making  it  attractive  to  the  patrons. 
Then  the  place  will  be  successful, 
and  I  believe  that  enough  successful 
places  like  this  would  settle  the 
saloon  question  in  New  York  before 
ten  years  are  up. 


In  the  report  of  the  society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  it  is  stated  that 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  patients  in 
the  wards  of  the  several  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  society  re- 
ceived absolutely  free  treatment, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder paid  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  treatment.  The  total  number 
of  days  of  hospital  treatment  was 
63,048,  of  which  seventy-five  per 
cent  were  free.  The  treatment  at 
the  house  of  relief  is  entirely  free 
and  w^s  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
$38,975-33  for  the  year. 


*  * 
» 


**  At  the  anniversary  exercises   of 
the  Yale  Medical  School,  June  26, 
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in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class, 
J.  C.  Da  Costa.  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, made,"  says  the  Mail  and 
Express,  "  an  earnest  plea  for  hos- 
pitals for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis." 
He  said,  in  part: 

Since  our  knowledge  that  conta- 
gion is  the  main  cause  of  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis,  the  whole  subject 
has  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The 
disease  is  contagious,  though  not 
actively  so,  and  this  very  absence  of 
great  virulence  in  its  cause  is  the 
most  hopeful  reason  for  believing 
that  the  germs  can  be  destroyed, 
and,  with  them,  the  disease. 

All  observations  show  that  under 
favorable  hygienic  conditions  of 
country  life,  especially  in  an  atmo- 
sphere antagonistic  to  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis,  a  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  recover. 

Shunned  and  neglected  and  ever 
growing  weaker,  while  yet  obliged 
to  labor  incessantly  for  the  daily 
bread  for  himself  and  family,  the 
poor  victim  of  the  disease  is  the 
most  pitiable  figure  in  the  commu- 
nity. Help  him  where  you  can. 
Labor  for  him  with  the  merchant 
princes  who  in  this  country  certainly 
have  shown  tliat  they  appreciate  the 
duties  ati  well  as  the  pleasures  of 
riches.  PlenrI  with  the  sovereigns 
that  tluy  imitate  the  splendid 
example  of  the  young  Queen  of 
Holland,  wlio  at  the  time  of  her 
coronation  gave  a  sanitarium  for  the 
consumptive  poor.  Influence  the 
people  at  lari^c  to  bring  about  legis- 
^Uon  that  the  state  may  provide 
'1  sanitariums,  and  thus  diminish 


or  get  rid  of  this  curse  of  our  times. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
decided  that  the  state  shall  build 
and  equip  in  the  Adirondacks  a 
hospital  for  indigent  victims  of  the 
scourge.  Bills  with  similar  purport 
are  before  other  legislatures.  The 
United  States  Government  has  pro- 
vided in  New  Mexico,  at  Fort 
Bayard,  a  hospital  for  the  consump- 
tives of  its  army,  and  one  at  Fort 
Stanton  in  connection  with  hospital 
service.  But  there  is  immense  need 
still  in  all  directions  for  strong  and 
sustained  effort. 

In  view  of  the  serious  and  intelli- 
gent efforts,  on  the  part  of  both 
state  and  municipality,  to  reduce  by 
isolation  and  prompt  treatment  the 
appalling  percentage  of  deaths  by 
consumption,  the  latest  announce- 
ment by  the  local  Board  of  Health 
on  this  subject  is  not  wholly  en- 
couraging. About  9,ocx)  cases  have 
thus  far  been  reported  this  year- 
most  of  them  hospital  cases.  But 
the  head  of  the  division  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology  is  of  the  opinion 
that  at  least  40,ocx)  private  cases 
exist  which  are  not  reported  by 
physicians.  Whatever  may  be  the 
motive  of  secrecy,  it  is  short-sighted 
and  inhuman,  placing  a  premium  on 
disaster.  A  disease  so  stubborn, 
which  science  has  decided  to  be 
communicable,  and  which  furnishes 
ten  per  cent  of  all  our  deaths,  can 
not  be  effectively  combatted  except 
by  full  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunity granted  to  a  government 
which  has  undertaken  the  herculean 
task  through  agencies  exceptionally 
equipped  to  secure  the  best  results. 
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Nazareth  steam  Laundry, 

GOOD  COUNSEL   FARM, 
Ttltplionts.  86B  and  124  White  Plains. 


This  Laundry  is  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  also  offers  the  advantage  of  country 
bleaching. 

No  acids  are  used. 

Work  is  collected  and  returned  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladiks'  Usk, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


IN  CHARQB  OP  THB  SI5TBR5 
OP  THP  DIVINE  COMPA5SION. 


Remington  Typewriters 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  32?  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


AUNDRY. 


l; 


Charity  Organization 
Society, 


THE   PAdK   AVCNUC 
LAUNDRY. 


NO.    516  WEST   28TH  STREET 


Orders  for  Family  Washing  are  received  by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call  at 
the  Laandry,  at  the  Central  Office,  105  East  22d  St.,  or  at  any  District  Office  of  the  Society. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work  is  utilized,  under  competent  supervision,  to  train  women 
to  become  expert  laundresses,  and  to  provide  employment  where  relief  would  otherwise  be 
needed. 


ADDRESS, 


TKLKPHONK:   •»•  i»TN  strkkt. 


C.    O.  S.    L-KUMDRY, 

516  WEST  28TH    STREET. 
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..FOR  SALE.. 


Dtirtn^  the  past  winter  relief  bureaus  t\<rve  giveq  to  applicants,  iqstead 
of  free  fuel,  etc.,  ttcKei*  eriablir\g   then\  to  earn  iqoi\ey  enougl\  at  tt)e 

Cbarlti?  ^danisation  Sodet^'0 

to  buy  their  own  supplies.  T^e  wood  yard  is  in  consequence  over- 
stocKed  With  both  LOG  ai\d  KINDLING  WOOD  in  all  sizes  and  grades. 
The  prices  are  those  of  the  regular  inarKet,  and  the  wood  is  all  hand  cut 

THE   PATRONAGE  OF   THE   PUBLIC   IS   RESPECTFULLY   SOLICITED. 

REGULAR  CUSTOMERS  ARE  REMINDED  THAT  THEY  CAN  BE  OF  GREAT  ASSIST. 
ANCE  BY  LAYING  IN  THEIR  SUPPLY  OF  WOOD  KOfF. 

P.  L.  HEBBERD, 

}  SopsrtinMMMtt 

••4  istb  straM.  S>6  West  aSth  Stmt 


DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES.   NEW    UNDERWEAR, 

AND   RAGS  TO   BE   WASHED  AND   DYED   FOR 

RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

are  desired  by 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  the 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

516  West  28th  Street. 

^>l.l  anrrn**nt»  and  rags  are  used  to  supply  worK  for  tt\ose  wl\o  would  otlien«:s? 
n*^»*.i  reltt»f,  cii\d  x\\e  WorK  is  rr\ade  a  n\eax\s  of  training  fof  self-support. 

Th<»  Charity  OrqaniZTion  Society  will  send  for  pacKages.  Address,  105  East  22^ 
Street.     Telephone,  ^J^O  18il\  Street. 
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PRINCIPLES  or  C04M>ERATI0N. 


By  Mary  L.  Birtwell. 


A  clergyman  once  said  that  the 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  illus- 
trated the  ancient  method  of 
charity ;  the  modern  method  would 
have  been  to  clear  the  road  to 
Jericho  of  thieves.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  less  a  task  than  this  that  we  have 
set  for  ourselves, — "  working  toward 
our  own  extinction,** — but  not  in 
our  day  will  the  need  cease  for  the 
work  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  ' 
however,  that  every  worker  should 
understand,  at  the  outset,  the  rela- 
tion of  curative  to  preventive  meas- 
ures, the  relation  of  relief  to  the 
work  of  charity  organization  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  whole  field  of 
charitable  endeavor.  Relief  work  is 
of  great  importance,  but  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  Warner,  we  must  not 


become   "so  busy  with   immediate    ' 
needs  as  to  have  no  time  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.'*  

It  is  to  reduce  the  danger  of  this 
to  a  minimum  that  many  of  our 
charity  organization  societies  adhere 
so  strongly  to  the  policy  of  holding 
no  funds  for  relief.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  emphasis,  and  we  must  be 
sure  to  put  the  emphasis  in  the 
right  place. 

But  not  only  should  the  profes- 
sional charity  worker  understand 
wise  principles  of  relief;  all  givers 
and  workers  in  a  community, — in- 
dividuals, churches,  relief  societies, 
public  officials, — should  hold  sound 
principles  in  common  and  act  in 
accordance  with  common  convic- 
tions. Otherwise  we  shall  work  at 
cross-purposes,  and  defeat  the  very 
ends  at  which  all  are  aiming. 

Now  it  is  the  need,  or  the  sup- 
posed need,  of  relief,  that  generally 
brings  a  family  to  our  attention  in 
the  first  instance;  and  it  is  the  plan- 
ning of  relief  and  friendly  assistance 
for  individual  families  that  opens 
the  way  to  practical  co-operation, 
bringing  us  into  contact  with  fellow- 
workers,  promoting  mutual  under- 
standing, offering  an  opportunity 
to  illustrate  the  utility  of  bur 
methods,  and  to  explain  our  broader 
aims. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  by  which  all  should  be 
governed.  If  careful  and  thorough 
initial  inquiries  have  first  been  made, 
and  every  effort  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  relief, — by  wiser  use  of 
existing  resources,  or  by  the  devel- 
opment of  new  resources  within  the 
family, — have  proved  unavailing, 
what  principles  should  govern  the 
administration  of  relief? 

First.  Relief  should  be  part  of 
a  plan  for  permanent  improvement. 

If  it  does  not  look  beyond  the 
relief  of  present  distress,  it  is  not 
worthy  the  name  of  charity;  it  is 
merely  almsgiving.  Our  plan  must 
be  elastic ;  we  must  be  quick  to  see 
the  need  of  readjustment  to  new 
developments.  It  must  be  a  plan 
of  concerted  action.  There  is 
always  room  for  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  .to  the  most  important  princi- 
ple involved  in  any  serious  situation. 
The  successful  worker  must  have 
the  imagination  to  see  and  under- 
stand points  of  view  with  which  he 
does  not  wholly  sympathize.  He 
must  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions when  important  principles 
are  involved,  but  he  must  himself  be 
open  to  conviction  as  well.  He 
must  have  patience  and  tact  and 
good  judgment.  He  must  have  the 
insight  into  human  nature  that  will 
enable  him  to  draw  from  each  co- 
worker the  best  service  of  which  he 
is  capable,  as  well  as  to  understand 
the  poor  themselves,  whose  co-oper- 
ation is  the  most  essential  of  all. 
Especially  must  the  head  of  the 
family  be  included  in  our  scheme  of 
co-operation.  We  have  learned  by 
sad  experience  that  plans  that  leave 


him  out  merely  perpetuate  the 
miserable  conditions  from  which 
we  would  save  a  family. 

Second.  Relief  should  be  adapted 
to  the  highest  need  of  the  recipient. 

The  form  of  aid  given  should  be 
determined  by  its  influence  upon 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  reason  we  do  not  aid 
a  lazy  man  is  not  primarily  because 
he  doesn*t  deserve  it,  but  because 
such  aid  would  probably  only  make 
him  lazier.  We  should  treat  people 
according  to  their  needs  rather  than 
their  deserts.  Our  decision  should 
be  based  not  on  "worthiness"  or 
"  unworthiness,**  but  on  the  course 
of  action  best  calculated  to  lead  to 
improvement. 

If  we  would  do  creative,  con- 
structive work,  we  must  not  be 
bound  by  preconceived  ideas  and 
meaningless  rules  and  traditions, 
but  consider  every  problem  with  a 
mind  unprejudiced  by  precedent, 
asking  what  course  of  action  is  best, 
and  then  bringing  all  our  courage 
and  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  bear 
to  make  that  course  possible. 

Third.  Relief  should  come  from 
one  source,  if  possible,  or  through 
one  channel. 

Natural  resources,  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors,  employers,  should 
be  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost.  We 
can  do  little  more  valuable  work  in 
the  community  than  enforce  upon 
relatives  their  natural  obligations. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  all 
charitable  agencies  acted  in  harmony 
in  this  direction,  refusing  all  aid 
whenever  relatives  legally  respons- 
ible are  able  to  support,  an  appreci- 
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able  decrease  in  pauperism  would 
soon  result.  There  would  be  less 
neglect  of  old  age,  and  the  eflfect 
upon  the  growing  generation  would 
have  great  educational  value. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  em- 
ployers look  upon  themselves  as  a 
legitimate  source  of  relief  shows  an 
appreciation  of  faithful  service  and 
a  growing  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the 
business  world  not  without  signifi- 
cance. 

The  church  may  be  regarded,  per- 
haps, as  another  "natural*'  source 
of  relief,  but  such  relief  has  peculiar 
dangers.  "The  chief  function  of 
the  church,**  Dr.  Pullman  says,  "is 
not  charity,  but  the  awakening  and 
strengthening  of  a  spiritual  life.** 
The  giving  of  relief  should  not  be 
allowed  to  crowd  out  this  higher 
function  by  putting  intercourse  be- 
tween pastor,  or  other  church  rep- 
resentative, and  parishioner  on  a 
relief  basis. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether 
private  aid  from  a  stranger  is  prefer- 
able to  that  from  a  relief  society; 
but  all  would  agree  that  relief  should 
be  given  as  privately  as  possible,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the 
temptation  to  rely  upon  it  for  the 
ordinary  contingencies  of  life. 

It  may  be  that  public  outdoor 
relief  will  be  abolished  everywhere 
at  some  distant  day,  as  has  already 
happened  in  some  of  our  large  cities; 
but  since  for  many  years  to  come 
public  relieving  officers  will  have 
large  sums  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  lax  administration  of 
which  will  create  more  poverty  than 
it  will  relieve,  and  more  than  most 


philanthropic  agencies  can  remove, 
co-operation  with  such  officers  is  of 
vital  importance. 

The  ideal  plan  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  state  should  care  for  the 
permanently  incompetent  and  the 
incorrigible,  who  should  be  under 
entire  control,  and  that  private 
charity  should  care  for  the  remainder 
in  their  own  homes.  In  order  to 
bring  about  this  classification,  private 
charitable  agencies  must  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  care  wisely  for  the 
latter. 

Fourth.  Relief  should  be  adequate. 
.  The  most  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  the  family 
should  be  expected  however.  Espe- 
cially should  aid  to  widows  with 
children  be  adequate.  We  can  not 
expect  satisfactory  physical  or  moral 
results  when  frail  women  attempt  to 
be  both  bread-winners  and  home- 
makers.  It  may  be  that  the  method, 
common  in  England,  of  relieving  a 
mother  of  the  entire  care  of  some  of 
the  children  when  the  number  is  too 
large,  is  best ;  though  it  seems  to  me 
the  commonly  accepted  principle 
that  poverty  alone,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  does  not  justify  the  separation 
of  mother  and  children,  is  the  only 
one  consistent  with  our  constant 
efTort  to  strengthen  and  preserve 
the  ties  of  blood.  The  recent  work 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  shows  what  can  be  done 
to  preserve  family  life  when  energy 
and  determination  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problem.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  every  ques- 
tion of  relief  is  a  social  as  well  as 
individual   problem.     The   effect  of 
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charitable  aid  can  not  be  confined 
to  those  who  receive  it.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  not  only  that  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  society,  but 
that  families  are  set  in  communities. 
Relief  work  on  these  principles 
involves  co-operation  at  every  step. 
Every  inquiry  made,  every  letter 
written,  every  consultation  held, 
may  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
in  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of  our 
work.  We  should  always  make  it 
clear  that  the  object  of  an  inquiry  is 
not  to  learn  all  the  evil  we  can  but 
how  we  can  help.  To  any  citizen 
asking  an  investigation  we  should 
report  not  a  list  of  the  short-comings 
of  a  family  but  a  sympathetic  state- 
ment of  the  whole  situation,  the  kind 
of  task  laid  upon  us,  the  principles 
involved  in  such  action  as  may  be 
taken,  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able and  those  that  may  be  lacking 
to  meet  the  situation.  How  else  can 
he  learn  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  cope,  and  the  service  we 
are  rendering  to  the  community? 

Co-operation  does  not  mean  doing 
other  people's  work  for  them.  No 
church,  no  private  individual  has  less 
to  do  because  of  our  existence. 

The  office  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion society  is  not  a  place  for  any- 
body to  unload  his  charitable  bur- 
dens. On  the  contrary  it  is  our  aim 
to  ^stimulate  members  of  the  com- 
nuinity  to  greater  activity,  and  to 
induce  them  to  join  hands  with  us, 
that  all  may  work  more  effectively. 
The  moft^  our  friendly  visitors 
me  into  clo-^e  personal  touch  with 
,ts  problems  of  individual  poor 
'Milieu,  the    more  they    and   other 


workers  meet  for  the  discussion  of 
these  problems,  the  more  widespread 
becomes  the  knowledge  of  actual 
social  conditions  that  must  precede 
wise  measures  for  their  improvement. 

We  may  thus  strengthen  many  a 
good  cause  and  gain  strength  our- 
selves. Through  this  many-sided 
co-operation  we  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  charitable  work  of 
a  city  that  is  invaluable.  We  see 
the  growth  of  evils  little  suspected, 
perhaps,  by  the  individual  citizen, 
and  measures  to  check  their  growth 
may  be  devised  that  would  other- 
wise never  have  been  thought  of. 

New  social  conditions  may  require 
new  charitable  methods,  but  what- 
ever developments  the  future  may 
bring,  knowledge  will  always  be  nec- 
essary for  intelligent  action,  co-opera- 
tion will  always  be  necessary  to 
harmonize  social  forces,  and  make 
progress  possible ;  and  a  thousand 
years  hence  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is 
to-day,  that  sympathy  and  friendship 
are  of  more  value  than  material  gifts. 
The  ground  seems  firm  under  our 
feet,  therefore,  and  our  faces  are  set 
in  the  right  direction.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  seek  the  newest  light,  from 
whatever  source,  eagerly  joining 
hands  with  any  and  every  force  in 
the  community  that  makes  for  peace 
and  righteousness. 


A  Radical  proposition. 


G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  book  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Mc- 
Kim  on  **  Heredity  and  Human 
Progress*'  which  is  an  expression  of 
the  extreme  of  pessimism  with  ref- 
erence   to    the    value    of    religion, 
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philanthropy,  and  law  against  the 
weakness  and  depravity  of  the  race. 
The  author  reviews  the  treatment 
that  has  thus  far  obtained  of  the 
defectives  and  criminals,  adducing 
an  array  of  evidence  for  his  con- 
tention that  thus  far  the  efforts  of 
religion,  philanthropy,  and  law  for 
the  reduction  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism have  been  entirely  futile. 

That  the  problem  is  a  most 
serious  one,  and  that  the  energy 
expended,  especially  in  charitable 
and  reformatory  endeavor,  has 
seemed  to  be  disproportionate  to 
the  results  in  people  made  self- 
respecting  and  moral,  and  helped  to 
economic  efficiency,  we  have  no 
wish  to  deny ;  but  that  it  has  been 
absolutely  futile  there  is  every 
reason  for  denying.  The  evidence 
which  Dr.  McKim  cites  for  his 
theory  is  painfully  one-sided,  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  has  not  considered 
at  all  other  evidence  that  he  might 
have  found  in,  for  example,  the 
reports  of  charity  organization 
societies,  associations  for  the  im- 
proving  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  other  charitable  societies 
and  institutions.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  measure  of  success  of 
charitable  effort  does  not  seem  pro- 
portionate to  the  energy  expended 
does  not  necessarily  impeach  the 
wisdom  of  such  effort,  but  may 
rather  indicate  that  the  method  of 
that  effort  is  imperfect.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  what  has  come 
to  be  termed  scientific  philanthropy, 
or  charity,  with  its  few  years  of 
existence  and  with  its  limited  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  scientific  training 
to  charity  workers  should  have 
become  perfect. 

And  this  contention  is  equally 
true  with  respect  to  treatment  of  the 
criminal  class.  Scientific  penology 
has  even  more  to  contend  against 
than  has  scientific  charity,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  thus  far  been 
utterly  unable  to  relieve  itself  of  the 


incubus  of  politics,  and  the  efforts 
of  humane  and  scientific  penologists 
have  been  stultified,  not  only  by  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
but  by  the  selfishness  of  politicians. 
Dr.  McKim  certainly  has  a  skilful 
pen,  and  there  is  much  in  his  stoic 
advocacy  of  death  as  the  remedy 
which  wins  admiration  if  not  sym- 
pathy. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
human  life  is  over-valued  in  this  age, 
that  it  is  not  always  a  thing  sacred 
and  inviolable,  and  that  it  is  mere 
baseness  to  hold  it  despite  the  broad 
welfare  of  humanity.  Indeed  one 
can  almost  conceive  himself  as  agree- 
ing in  a  measure  with  Dr.  McKim's 
contention  that  the  irretrievable 
criminal  shall  be  gently  put  to  death, 
but  there  is  too  vast  and  sacred  an 
array  of  evidence  in  the  history  of 
religion,  of  education,  and  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  charity — too  many 
myriads  of  instances  of  the  reform 
of  the  vicious,  the  strengthening  of 
the  weak,  and  the  inspiration  and 
making  effective  of  the  spiritless  and 
inefficient,  aside  from  the  ineradica- 
ble instinct  in  the  human  heart  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  of  the 
divine  possibility  of  all  effort  for 
human  good,  to  make  such  a  sugges- 
tion as  Dr.  McKim*s,  of  the  arbitrary 
destruction  of  the  criminal  and  weak, 
possible  of  acceptance.        ,s.  H.  B. 


ALMS.  CHARITY,  AND  SUBSTITUTES  TOR 
CHARITY. 


By  Frederic  Almy. 


[Introductory  paragraphs  of  a  paper  on 
Public  Out-Door  Relief  read  before  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work.] 

I  feel  sometimes  as  if  the  first 
commandment  of  modern  charity 
were  supposed  to  be  **  Thou  shalt 
not  give.*'  On  the  contrary,  the 
commandment  is  **  Thou  shalt  give.'* 
Give  more,  not  less,  but  give  your- 
self instead  of  alms.  Give  time  and 
thought  first,  and  money  if  neces- 
sary,   but    as   a    last    resort.      It    is 
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partly  because  modern  charity 
requires  so  much  eflfort  and  labor 
that  it  finds  followers  slowly. 

In  considering  relief,  the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  poverty,  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary,  should  never  for  a  moment  be 
lost  sight  of.  I  often  wish  we 
had  two  different  words  for  the 
poor,  for  to  use  the  same  word  for 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  pov- 
erty leads  to  false  thinking.  There 
is  the  poverty  of  indolence  and  in- 
temperance. Such  poor  are  poor 
by  choice  and  can  end  their  poverty 
unaided  if  they  will.  The  poverty 
of  ignorance  and  inefficiency  is  also 
to  a  large  extent  voluntary.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poverty  caused  by 
strikes,  accident,  sickness  and  old 
age,  even  though  thrift  might  have 
made  provision  for  it,  is  to  a  large 
extent  involuntary.  We  must  in- 
vestigate always  if  we  wish  to  give 
to  the  greatest  need  instead  of  to 
the  loudest  cry,  but,  as  Miss 
Richmond  says,  **  The  object  of 
investigation  is  not  to  find  the  poor 
out  but  to  find  out  how  to  help 
them." 

A  man  who  has  had  large  ex- 
perience defines  pauperism  as 
"  poverty  plus  charity.**  He  should 
have  said  "poverty  plus  alms,"  for 
the  word  charity  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  love,  and  wise 
love  never  pauperizes.  A  wise 
mother  knows  when  not  to  give  to 
her  crying  child  as  well  as  when  to 
give.  There  is  no  positive  virtue 
howtiver  in  the  not  giving.  The 
virtue  lies  in  giving*  but  as  has  been 
said,  in  giving  yourself.  In  an 
English  book  Miss  Dendy,  now 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  has  well  said  that 
there  are  many  so-called  charitable 
societies  wJiich  .^pend  vast  sums  of 
money  in  gathering  about  them 
great  crowds  of  indolent,  worthless 
loafers  whose  one  hope  of  regenera- 
"*^ian  lies  in  the  very  spur  of  hunger 

SJah  the  devoted  men  and  women 


in  these  societies  are  laboring  night 
and  day  to  remove. 

If  a  man  sets  his  own  barn  on  fire 
his  neighbors  will  not  do  much  to 
relieve  his  poverty  and  help  him  to 
rebuild.  They  may  even  arrest  him 
instead,  for  fire  is  dangerous  to  the 
community  and  often  spreads  like  a 
pestilence.  Fire  is  not  more  danger- 
ous, however,  or  more  contagious, 
than  pauperism,  for  a  willingness  to 
ask  for  ahns  runs  from  room  to 
room  in  a  tenement  and  from  house 
to  house  in  a  street;  and  kills 
character  wherever  it  goes.  Wilful 
deliberate  poverty  must  be  pun- 
ished rather  than  assisted. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  man's 
house  burns  without  his  fault.  His 
neighbors  will  toil  with  him  to  build 
a  new  one,  or  will  give  generously 
for  the  same  end,  but  the  man  him- 
self must  work  and  supplement  their 
effort  with  the  best  of  his  own 
ability. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however, 
that  all  houses  which  take  fire  must 
burn  down.  Wise  towns  have  fire 
departments  to  quench  the  flame, 
and  the  wisest  of  all  enact  and  also 
enforce  building  regulations,  which 
do  much  to  prevent  fires.  This  fire 
department  may  represent  the  trained 
skill  of  a  charity  organization  society 
which  seeks  to  check  pauperism  be- 
fore character  is  destroyed,  and  it  is 
not  a  fair  criticism  either  of  the  fire 
engine  or  of  the  society,  that  to 
bring  it  to  the  fire  costs  more  than 
all  the  water  poured  upon  the  flames. 
It  does  not  cost  more  than  the  build- 
ing which  is  saved,  or  than  the  man- 
hood which  is  restored.  Water  costs 
little,  but  it  keeps  the  fire  from  find- 
ing more  fuel.  Modern  charity  gives 
little,  but  it  keeps  willing  poverty 
from  finding  more  alms. 

If  we  follow  this  metaphor  to  the 
end,  we  shall  find  that  the  wisest 
charity  of  all  is  represented  by  the 
building  regulations  which  prevent 
fire    from    spreading.       Do   not  let 
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poor  buildings  or  poor  people  be 
crowded  too  closely  together.  Re- 
member that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  build  a  house  or  to  train  a  child 
right  than  to  put  out  a'  fire  or  to 
check  vice  after  it  has  made  head- 
way. An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  tons  of  cure.  The  patient, 
far-seeing  preventive  charity  which 
uses  the  school  and  church  to  lift 
character,  and  which  studies  causes 
in  order  to  abolish  pauperism  by  re- 
moving the  conditions  which  produce 
it,  is  wiser  and  more  effective  than 
any  charity  of  relief ;  and  the  charity 
of  alms,  especially  of  indiscriminate 
alms,  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  dangerous,  debasing,  and  lazy. 
Wise  charity  is  not  lazy;  it  requires 
so  much  effort  that  it  finds  followers 
slowly;  it  requires  you  to  give  more, 
not  less.     You  must  give  yourself. 

We  must,  of  course,  have  all  three — 
alms,  charity,  and  the  substitutes  for 
charity  which  are  now  engaging  so 
much  attention.  We  must  have 
alms  for  the  hungry  and  naked, 
though  with  the  ordinary  giver  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  alms  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Alms  are  so  easy, 
and  so  immediate  in  their  first  effect, 
that  even  the  short-sighted  can  see 
they  have  done  something  to  help. 
The  long-sighted  see  that  the  alms 
are  like  drugs  which  relieve  distress 
temporarily  but  create  an  appetite 
more  dangerous  than  the  pain  they 
relieve.  Pauperism  means  a  sick 
will,  a  diseased  character.  Alms  are 
a  form  of  relief  to  be  given  sparingly 
and  with  caution ;  charity  is  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  nurse  and  physician, 
comforting  and  healing  (and  some- 
times severe  as  a  surgeon's  knife); 
while  the  modem  social  work  is  akin 
to  the  services  of  the  board  of  health 
and  the  biological  laboratory.  It 
attacks  the  germ,  so  to  speak,  of 
pauperism. 

It  is  not  so  desirable  to  have  good 
military  hospitals  as  to  abolish  war. 
Chicago  has  not  so  much  reason  to 


be  proud  of  her  fever  hospitals  as  of 
having  purified  the  Chicago  river 
which  caused  the  fever. 

Questions  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  and 
the  hours  of  labor,  of  tenement- 
houses,  sweat-shops,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  factory  life,  touch  poverty 
at  the  very  root.  Even  the  issues 
of  the  tariff,  of  currency,  and  of  civil 
service  reform  bear  upon  the  problem 
of  poverty.  A  good  municipal 
government  is  apt  to  mean  good 
schools  and  clean  streets,  and  to  in- 
crease education  and  decrease  dis- 
ease is  to  hit  two  body  blows  at 
poverty.     


The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
has  issued  a  short  statement  of  its 
work  for  the  year  past.  There  are 
now  sixty-five  conferences  in  as 
many  parishes,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,125  naembers;  7,087 
families,  consisting  of  45,508  per- 
sons, have  been  relieved,  at  an 
expenditure  of  $49,829,  and  41,278 
visits  have  been  made.  The  special 
departments  of  the  society's  work 
are  the  boys'  clubs,  the  employment 
bureau,  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau, 
and  the  fresh-air  work. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  two  tines  or  more 
without  display ^5  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
renews  its  appeals  for  a  monthly  pension  of  $8 
to  pay  rent  lor  a  widow  with  tour  children,  all 
too  younfi:  to  contribute  to  the  familv  support.  She  is 
industrious  and  does  all  she  can,  but  is  crippled  by 
personal  sickness  and  sickness  in  her  family.  She  has 
no  help  from  relatives  for  all  are  as  poor  as  she. 

For  $150  wherewith  to  provide  for  the  pressings 
needs  of  an  aged  couple.  They  are  respectable  and 
well  educated.  The  man  is  too  old  to  work  at  his  pr^ 
fession  and  his  wife  is  paralyzed. 

For  t6o  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  woman  whom 
age  and  illness  have  incapacitated  from  work,  but  who 
until  recently  supported  herself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  her.  . 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  22d  Street,will  be  duly  and 
publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  the  widow  with  four  children,  and  the  aged 
couple  mentioned  above:  "Cash,"  $15;  N.  Witherell 
and  Mrs.  William  C.  Schermerhorn,  $10  each;  "  High- 
land Falls"  and  **  Omega,"  $3  each  ;  J.  Gould's  Son  & 
Co.,  $1. 
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The  Quarterly  Record  for  June, 
19CX),  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  devotes  about  one  hun- 
dred pages  to  an  exhaustive  review 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Stewart,  President  of 
the  Board,  on  the  subject  of  state 
inspection  of  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions, societies,  and  associations. 
The  paper  traces  the  history  of  the 
legislation  of  the  state  of  New  York 
since  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Board  in  1867.  President  Stewart 
points  out  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  to  destroy  the  system  of 
state  inspection  of  all  private  charit- 
able insLitutions  not  in  receipt  of 
public  money,  a  system  which  "  has 
been  the  growth  of  a  generation, 
built  stone  by  stone,  in  a  series  of 
clearly  expressed  statutes,  and 
capjicd  by  the  Charities  Article  of 
the     Constitution     and     the    State 

irittcfi  Law," 

(n  obedience  10  the  judgment  of 


the  Court,  the  State  Board  has  di^ 
continued  inspection  of  663  private 
charitable  institutions  having  57,571 
inmates  and  over  a  half-million  bene- 
ficiaries of  various  kinds.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Directory  of  chari- 
table  institutions  is  to  be  suspended, 
the  Board  possessing  no  further 
power  to  require  reports  from  the 
663  private  charities  receiving  no 
public  money.  This  is  more  than 
half  of  all  of  the  charitable  agen- 
cies  hitherto  visited  and  inspected 
by  the  Board.  Referring  to  these  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  decision,  Mr. 
Stewart  says: 

"All  of  the  inmates  or  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  several  hundred 
institutions  are  now  without  the 
protection  which  State  inspection 
has  afforded  them  in  the  past. 
There  is  now  no  regularly  consti- 
tuted department  of  the  State 
government  having  authority 
to  visit  and  inspect  any  of 
them,  investigate  their  manage- 
ment where  necessary,  or,  through 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
correct  abuses  and  enforce  remedies. 
Must  not  this  condition  be  regarded 
as  a  public  calamity  ?     .     .     .     . 

No  important  question  can  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled  in  our 
age  and  land  until  it  has  been  settled 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
The  hands  of  the  clock  may  be  set 
back,  but  this  does  not  stay  the 
flight  of  time. 

The  great  question  of  the  proper 
relation  of  the  State  to  all  charitable 
institutions,  societies  or  associations, 
and  their  inmates  or  beneficiaries, 
has  yet  to  be  tried    in  the  enlight- 
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ened  forum  of  public  opinion,  to 
whose  judgment  the  Legislature,  the 
courts,  and  all  the  departments  of  the 
State  government  must  bow.  This 
is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  To  it 
the  destitute,  unfortunate  and  delin- 
quent of  our  people,  needing  the 
protection  of  the  State,  and  all  who 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  and 
should  receive  it  as  a  matter  of 
right,  make  appeal." 


In  the  Arena  Quarterly ^  June, 
1900,  appears  an.  article  by  Hon. 
J.  W.  Keller  on  "Pauperism  and 
Municipal  Charities."  He  advocates 
the  centralization  in  Blackweirs  and 
Randall's  Islands  of  all  of  the  chari- 
table work  in  the  city  and  the  doing 
away  of  the  borough  system.  Only 
emergency  hospitals  are  necessary, 
he  thinks,  outside  BlackwelKs  and 
Randairs  Islands.  The  history  of 
the  reform  of  the  Charities  Depart- 
ment is  traced  and  all  of  these 
forward  steps  are  declared  to  be 
"the  result  of  successive  years  of 
study  by  persons  interested  in  the 
general  subject  of  charities,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  public  moneys  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute." 

In  considering  the  evil  of  the  lack 
of  discrimination  of  classes  in  the 
almshouse,  Mr.  Keller  suggests  a 
modification  of  the  old-age  pension 
scheme.  The  German  insurance 
plan  does  not  seem  to  him  satisfac- 
tory, in  that  it  entails  the  giving  up 
of  wages  when  money  may  be  most 
needed;  and  the  New  Zealand  old- 
age  pension  plan  involves  the  dan- 
ger of  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  men 


when  they  ought  to  be  making  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Mr.  Keller's 
plan  is  that  a  person  of  stipulated 
age,  who  can  prove  that  his  distress 
is  due  to  conditions  which  interfered 
with  his  sharing  in  the  legitimate 
results  of  his  own  labor  for  the 
general  prosperity,  should  be  en- 
titled to  a  dividend  from  the  public 
treasury. 

Mr.  Keller  recommends  classi- 
fication of*  inmates  in  the  alms- 
house, deploring  that  "  there  is  no 
dividing  line  between  cleanliness 
and  uncleanliness."  We  believe  that 
public  sentiment  would  sustain  the 
Commissioner  in  changing  this  state 
of  affairs  at  once. 


The  report  for  the  third  quarter 
of  its  fiscal  year  of  the  Cooper  Union 
Labor  Bureau,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  contains  some  suggestive 
features.  It  has  registered  in  the 
three  months  from  April  i  to  June 
30,  623  men,  200  less  than  in  the 
previous  quarter.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  of  this  number  had 
satisfactory  references,  and  224  un- 
satisfactory. Eighty-two  applications 
from  employers  were  received,  and 
of  these  many  were  inquiries  regard- 
ing farm  laborers  and  useful  men  on 
gentlemen's  country  places.  The 
Bureau  was  unable  to  do  anything 
with  reference  to  these  inquiries,  as 
only  seven  farmers  applied,  and  for 
various  reasons  no  one  of  them 
seemed  eligible.  Fifty  of  the  eighty- 
two     applications    from    employers 
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were  filled,  an  increase  of  seventeen 
over  the  last  quarter. 

One  of  the  examples  of  unreason- 
able demand  on  the  part  of  employers 
is  both  pathetic  and  amusing.  It  was 
for  a  stableman  to  care  for  twenty 
horses,  keep  the  stalls  clean,  learn 
from  an  old  employ^  the  care  of 
sick  horses  (to  save  the  expense  of  a 
veterinary),  the  hours  being  from 
four  in  the  morning  until  eight  at 
night,  with  two  hours 'for  meals. 
For  this  work,  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  in  the  week,  he 
would  receive  $7  a  week.  We  mor- 
alize somewhat  nowadays  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  work-seekers,  be- 
cause of  the  disproportion  of  men 
seeking  work  in  fields  of  work  that 
are  already  over  supplied  to  those 
who  seek  work  in  a  field — for  ex- 
ample farming — in  which  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand;  but 
such  a  demand  as  that  instanced 
constitutes  some  excuse  for  the 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  workless 
men  in  the  city  to  seek  work  in  the 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
schedule  given  the  trades  and  occu- 
pations of  applicants,  as  compared 
with  the  kinds  of  labor  wanted  by 
employers,  the  occupations  of  men 
placed,  and  the  ages  of  applicants  as 
compared  with  the  ages  of  those 
placed.  Among  the  applicants  were 
29  bookkeepers,  41  office  boys,  79 
office  clerks,  19  shipping  clerks,  56 
drivers,  24  laborers,  and  60  porters. 
There  were  22  applications  from 
employers  for  porters,  5  for  book- 
keepers, 5  for  office  clerks,  6  for 
elevator    men,    7    for    useful    men. 


From  the  table  given  of  trades  and 
occupations  of  men  placed  it  appears 
that  every  application  for  book- 
keepers was  supplied,  4  of  the  7 
applications  for  office  boys,  all  of 
the  applications  for  carpenters,  4  of 
the  5  applications  for  office  clerks, 
13  of  the  22  applications  for  porters, 
and  5  of  the  7  applications  for  useful 
men — a  good  showing  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Bureau  in  its  relation 
to  the  employers  who  sought  its 
help. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  age  of  applicants  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  securing  work,  one 
man  of  65  years  oT  age  applied,  and 
was  placed;  4  each  at  59,  54,  and 
52;  14  at  45;  15  at  40;  8  at  39;  10 
at  38;  12  at  35;  17  each  at  31  and 
30.  Of  those  placed,  5  were  28 
years  old,  and  only  i  man  each  of 
any  age  greater  than  28  was  placed. 
*  * 

Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen,  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  crime,  pauper- 
ism, and  mental  deficiency,  and  said 
that  the  causes  of  this  increase  are 
the  non-uniform  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  attraction  by  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country 
for  foreigners  of  all  conditions  of 
physical  and  mental  depravity. 
He  noted  also  to  the  evils  of 
promiscuous  almsgiving  and  dis- 
pensary service,  as  well  as  of  institu- 
tionalism  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  defective,  dependent,  and  de- 
*  linquent  classes,  and  advocated  re- 
stricted immigration,  more  stringent 
marriage  laws,  and, — in  carefully  se- 
lected cases, — the  entire  removal  of 
the  power  of  procreation,  also  care- 
ful education,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  not  so  much  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledgment  as  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  brain 
power. 
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The  number  of  bathers  who  have 
used  the  People's  Baths  of.the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  during  the 
month  of  June,  was  17,665,  of  whom 
12,340  were  men,  2,759  were  women, 
2,566  were  children.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  905  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  and  is  the  largest 
number  of  bathers  in  any  one  month 


in  the  history  of  the  People's  Baths. 
The  receipts  also  are  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Baths. 

The  state  officers  of  Wisconsin  are 
rigidly  enforcing  the  child-labor  law. 
Over  two  hundred  children  have 
recently  been  removed  from  em- 
ployment. The  Assistant  Inspector 
reports    that   it   is   chiefly   parents. 
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rather  than  employers,  who  wilfully  ' 
violate  the  law. 

The  recent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  a  government  bill 
for  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  revealed  a  very  bad  state  of 
affairs,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done.  The  London  County 
Council  has  rehoused  8,928  persons, 
displacing  16,615,  but  meantime 
London  rents  have  doubled,  with  a 
fearful  strain  upon  workingman*s 
means.  Statistics  showed  9CX),cxx> 
persons  living  in  an  illegally  crowded 
condition.  In  Camberwell  seventeen 
persons  were  found  living  and  sleep- 
ing in  one  room.  In  the  East  End 
beds  were  let  out  to  three  sets  of 
occupants  daily,  for  eight  hours 
each.  The  Public  Health  Act  for- 
bids this ;  but  it  was  said,  **  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  eject  from  houses  those 
whose  only  other  sleeping-place  is 
the  Thames  embankment  under  the 
open  sky.'*  The  death  rate  from 
contagious  diseases  has  gone  up  in 
the  last  thirty  years  from  101  and 
160  to  270  to  the  i,0(X).  The  bill 
authorized  a  County  Council  to 
provide  houses  outside  of  its  own 
district — it  being  found  impossible 
to  rehouse  in  London,  so  long  a^ 
slum  property  has  to  be  bought  up 
on  the  greedy  owner's  terms.  Mean- 
while the  expense  to  the  taxpayers 


of  hospitals  and  other  reliefs  for  the 
victims  of  overcrowding  is  said  to 
be  $65o,cxx>  a  year — PhiUuUi^kiaMedU*! 
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from  the  state.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  rely  upon  the  school  for 
religious  instruction  or  for  the  en- 
couragement  of  distinctly  religious 
practices.  If  religion  be  only  the 
expression  of  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  the  universe, 
then  the  school  also  concerns  itself 
in  many  ways  with  religion,  but  in 
the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  means 
tli^  inculcation  of  particular  doc- 
trines, instruction  in  particular  forms 
of  worship,  reception  into  a  particu- 
lar body  of  believers,  intimate  as- 
sociation with  those  of  a  particular 
household  of  faith,  it  is  beyond 
the  legitimate  scope  of  the  public 
school.  The  right  action  may  be 
taught,  but  it  will  be  done  without 
emphasis  upon  the  religious  sanction 
for  it. 

The  school  is  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  mental  training,  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  duty  of  physi- 
cal, aesthetic,  and  moral  training. 
Great  bodies  of  common  knowledge 
are  to  be  passed  on  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next,  national  ideals 
and  conceptions  are  to  be  kept 
alive,  workers  are  to  be  fitted  to 
play  their  part  in  the  economic  and 
social  order,  and  for  these  tasks  the 
school  is  pre-eminently  fitted.  But 
the  liberty  of  our  diverse  religious 
faiths  is  not  to  be  infringed,  and  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  religious  in- 
struction is  to  be  left  unimpaired 
upon  the  family  or  upon  the  re- 
ligious organizations  to  which  the 
family  has  in  part  intrusted  it. 
Thus  there  is  a  division  of  work, 
adopted  at  first  unconsciously  and 
gradually,     then     deliberately    and 


positively,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  both  parts  of  the  work 
done.  It  is  not  the  only  conceiv- 
able plan.  There  are  comparatively 
few  countries  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  not  beyond  criticism,  but  it  is 
with  us  established  beyond  success- 
ful attack,  and  it  will  serve  as  the 
best  analogy  (or  the  special  secular 
agencies  which  are  in  question.  The 
point  then  which  I  wish  most  to  em- 
phasize is  that  the  heartiest  friend 
of  the  Sunday  school,  the  most 
earnest  advocate  of  the  necessity 
for  careful  religious  teaching  of  the 
young  at  home,  the  most  generous 
defender  of  one's  religious  faith 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  the  teacher,  or  the  parent  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  the  school  and 
knows  just  what  is  done  in  the 
school-room.  There  the  complexi- 
ties and  the  difficulties  of  the  educa- 
tional  process  are  fully  revealed,  and 
the  need  for  co-operation  among  all 
the  agencies  which  act  for  good  upon 
the  growing  mind  is  established. 

Passing  directly  from  the  school 
to  the  private  agencies  which  have 
to  do  with  the  poor  in  their  homes, 
we  find  that  there  are  similar  reasons 
for  a  division  of  work.  The  attitude 
towards  religion  of  the  worker  in  a 
relief  society,  or  a  charity  organiza- 
tion society,  or  any  other  secular 
agency  which  deals  with  the  poor 
of  many  faiths,  is  to  appreciate  its 
necessity  and  to  leave  it  strictly 
alone. 

The  charity  worker  in  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  value  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence in  the  reconstructive  work 
which  he  has  undertaken.      He  sim- 
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ply  consents  to  a  division  of  work 
under  which  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  and  counsel  devolves 
upon  others,  as  the  giving  of  em- 
ployment also  usually  will  and,  as, 
in  the  case  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion worker  at  least,  the  giving  of 
material  relief  nuy  also  be  relin- 
quished  to  others. 

How  cmild  we  be  indifferent  to  the 
vcjiie  of  religion?  Whether  we 
interpret  it  as  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  religious  conceptions  which 
finds — not  its  culmination  but  its 
most  conspicuous  landmark — in  the 
ceremonial  confirmation  of  the  litur- 
gical, churches,  or  as  a  force  which 
in  maturity  converts  the  individual, 
as  evangelical  churches  ipore  dis- 
tinctly teach — leading  sinners  ear- 
nestly to  desire  to  repent  of  their 
sins  and  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come — whichever  its  method  —  re- 
ligion is  a  constructive  and  recon- 
structive force  in  our  human  lives. 
Dr.  Pullman  is  right  in  refusing  to 
regard  the  church  as  solely  or  chiefly 
for  the  poor,  but  our  work  is  not 
among  the  poor  as  such.  It  is  among 
the  unfortunate,  the  unsuccess- 
ful, the  destitute,  the  social  debtors. 
The  problem  is  to  start  their  social 
ledgers  anew,  to  make  them  inde- 
pendent, successful,  fortunate.  If, 
when  it  is  character  that  is  abnormal, 
religion  has  power  to  induce  conver- 
sion, to  change  the  desires  of  men 
and  create  in  them  a  new  heart ;  if 
religion  has  power  to  confirm  them, 
after  education  and  faithful  counsel, 
in  a  new  manner  of  life,  then  by  all 
means  let  an  appeal  be  made  to 
religion.      But  let  it  be  made  under 


conditions  which  give  religion  a  fair 
chance.  Let  neither  the  almoner 
nor  the  investigator  as  such  hope  to 
play  successfully  the  r61e  of  religiou^ 
counsellor.  I  admit  that  there  may 
be  emergent  cases  in  which  the  ob-, 
vious  necessity  of  saying  a  word  in 
season  may  surmount  all  general 
rules,  as  a  similar  emergency  may 
justify  relief  where  it  would  not 
otherwise  be  given.  But  to  be 
effective  the  call  to  repentance,  the 
helpful  counsel,  the  stern  rebuke 
should  come  from  one  who  stands 
in  a  different  relation  from  that  of 
the  charity  visitor.  It  should  come 
from  parent,  or  pastor,  or  friend  ;  or 
if  it  come  from  a  stranger,  then  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  sus- 
picion of  ulterior  motive.  The 
character  of  adviser  on  religious 
matters  is  not  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  that  of  agent  or  visitor 
of  a  charitable  society,  but  in  prac- 
tice they  do  not  work  harmoniously 
together.  The  more  clearly  the 
charity  worker  realizes  the  need  for 
religious  work  and  the  greater  his 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  that  work,  the  more 
ready  will  he  be  to  leave  it  for  those 
who  are  qualified  to  perform  it,  and 
who  ard  free  from  the  handicap 
under  which  he  would  labor. 

Two  special  conditions  of  success- 
ful religious  influence  must  be  borne 
in  mind  by  the  secular  visitor.  The 
religious  appeal  is  made  directly  to 
the  judgment  and  the  conscience,  it 
is  true,  but  it  takes  for  granted  a 
host  of  associations,  emotions,  and 
instincts,  which  none  understand 
except   those   who   share   them.     I 
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remember  hearing  recently  a  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  visitor  speak  of  his 
successful  attempt  at  the  reclama- 
tion of  an  erring  and  unfortunate 
brother  whom  he  found  in  a  public 
hospital,  and  from  whom  apparently 
every  shred  of  his  earlier  faith  had 
departed  except  the  practice  of  not 
eating  meat  on  Friday.  But  there 
was  a  beginning  point. 

Native  missionaries  and  native 
assistants  are  indispensable  in  the 
conversion  of  new  countries  because, 
unless  with  the  very  exceptional 
individual,  any  appeal  from  the 
stranger  falls  upon  deaf  ears.  The 
difficulty  of  language  is  not  the  only 
one.  There  are  more  fundamental 
differences  in  all  that  goes  to  deter- 
mine mental  attitude.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  any  common  standing 
ground  between  the  Chinaman  and 
the  European,  we  are  apparently 
hurrying  at  the  present  moment 
into  what  may  be  the  greatest  of 
modern  wars. 

Since  then  the  visitor  must  have 
to  do,  in  our  American  cities,  with 
the  poor  of  all  nationalities  and 
faiths,  with  various  classes  even  in 
our  native  born  population,  whose 
ideas  and  training  differ  radically, 
he  will  have  this  additional  reason 
for  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
religious  appeal  upon  those  who  are 
in  closest  spiritual  and  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  particular  appli- 
cant. 

The  second  condition  to  which  I 
refer  is  that  to  be  effective  the  re- 
ligious appeal  should  be  made  at  an 
opportune — as  one  may  say,  at  a 
seasonable — time.    Now   the    crisis. 


whatever  it  may  be,  that  has 
brought  the  family  to  the  attention 
of  a  charitable  society,  may  indeed 
be  an  opportune  time  for  arresting 
attention,  for  giving  a  warning,  for 
extending  an  invitation.  But  it  is 
not  usually  the  best  time  for  in- 
struction, for  advice  as  to  any  im- 
portant step  in  forming  or  changing 
the  religious  affiliation.  Then,  if 
ever,  old  religious  ties  should  be 
restored  ;  counsel  should  come  from 
one  who  understands.  As  far  as 
possible  what  is  said  should  be  in- 
telligible and  familiar.  If  the  old 
landmarks  are  to  be  forsaken  and 
the  sails  set  towards  a  new  harbor, 
this  should  be  done  when  the  mar- 
iner is  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  and  when  the  conditions 
are  reasonably  favorable  for  calm 
consideration  and  wise  decision. 
The  applicant  should  not  be  asked 
his  opinion  about  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  when  there  is  need  of 
food  for  its  present  sustenance,  or 
required  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  rival  religious  bodies 
when  his  immediate  and  urgent 
task  is  to  get  his  economic  affairs 
readjusted  (to  use  Mr.  Frank  Tucker's 
excellent  phrase),  so  that  his  humil- 
iating dependence  upon  others  may 
be  shaken  off. 

A  society  which  includes  friendly 
visiting  as  a  part  of  its  work,  or  a 
society  which  places  children  in 
foster  homes,  will  find  it  advisable 
in  assigning  visitors  and  selecting 
homes  to  regard  the  religious 
faiths  of  the  beneficiaries,  securing 
its  friendly  visitor  or  its  home  from 
the   same  faith.      This    is    only  a 
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further  application  of  the  princi- 
ples already  developed.  It  avoids 
confusion  and  the  danger  of  mix- 
ing the  religious  with  the  charitable 
task.  There  are  some  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  in  both 
instances.  We  are  apt  to  be  short 
of  visitors  and  homes  of  the  faiths 
which  furnish  the  largest  number 
of  families  to  be  visited  and  chil- 
dren to  be  placed.  And  so  we 
shall  have  to  add  the  clause  ''when 
practicable."  as  the  statutes  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  public  offi- 
cials in  the  placing  out  of  children 
sometimes  do. 

To  recapitulate:  the  policy  of 
the  secular  agency  will  be,  when 
there  are  already  religious  affilia- 
tions, to  secure  spiritual  oversight 
from  those  who  are  already  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  it ;  to 
awaken  earlier  influences  and 
adapt  them  to  present  needs  rather 
than  to  establish  new  ones;  to 
place  our  friends  under  the 
religious  care  of  those  who  are 
efficient  and  zealous,  but  who  also 
understand  what  there  is  already 
present  to  work  upon,  and  what 
kind  of  appeal  will  be  likely  to  call 
forth  response.  And  this  we  do 
not  because  it  is  easiest  but  because 
both  the  religious  and  the  chari- 
table work  are  so  difficult  and  so 
important  that  we  must  consider 
how  to  get  them  best  done  and 
because  this  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
best  way  to  get  done  both  our  own 
work  and  that  which  we  thus  leave 
to  others.  It  develops  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
church  workers,  it  sharpens  our  own 


sense  of  our  immediate  tasks,  and 
creates  the  strongest  presumption 
in  favor  of  good  results  for  the 
applicant. 

A  new  question  arises  when  reli- 
gious bodies  assume  also  responsi- 
bilities for  relief  work  and  friendly 
visiting  among  those  who  are  not  of 
their  own  membership. 

The  extent  to  which  we  may 
profitably  use  the  churches  and 
religious  bodies  for  assistance  to 
others  than  their  own  poor  is  one 
which  is  quite  undetermined.  The 
BuflFalo  plan  of  districting  the  city, 
assigning  each  district  to  a  particu- 
lar church  or  mission,  or  religious 
settlement,  and  referring  to  that 
mission  or  church,  or  settlement,  all 
the  cases  of  need  arising  within  it — 
so  that  the  charity  organization 
society  becomes  strictly  a  clearing 
house  in  a  new  sense — has  not  as 
yet  sufficient  experience  or  sufficient 
success  to  place  it  beyond  question. 

Charity  rightly  understood  is  not 
so  much  secular  as  it  is  inter-denom- 
inational. It  is  not  unsectarian,  so 
much  as  it  is  all  inclusive.  Its  in- 
terests reach  far  down  to  a  founda- 
tion on  which  all  faiths  may  unite. 
Its  sympathies  and  bonds  of  union 
transcend  sectarian  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  and  controver- 
sies. Its  principles  and  its  claims 
are  recognized,  not  because  they  are 
so  unimportant  as  not  to  run  counter 
to  the  sects  but  because  they  are 
positive  and  imperative  and  funda- 
mental. It  is  a  common  platform 
for  all  who  believe  in  the  power  of 
conversion  to  lead  to  a  new  life  and 
for  all  who  believe  in  the  power  of 
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religious  instruction  in  the  upbuild- 
ing  of  character.  Here  we  may 
join  hands,  and  reason  together, 
divide  and  subdivide  our  field  until 
each  spot  is  small  enough  for  profit- 
able cultivation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons 
for  us  to  learn  is  this  very  one  of 
our  own  limitations.  In  the  eco- 
nomic world  we  are  driven  to  a 
division  of  work  by  the  irresistible 
forces  of  competition  and  self  in- 
terest. In  the  world  of  applied 
philanthropy  we  have  more  latitude 
for  waste  and  duplication  of  effort. 
Enlightened  and  unselfish  policy 
framed  in  the  interests  solely  of  our 
applicants  must  guide  us  or  we  shall 
sacrifice  them  and  fritter  away  our 
own  energies. 


CRCDITABUE  WORK  OF  A  PUBLIC  OmCIAL 
IN  YONKERS. 


An  interesting  piece  of  work,  the 
results  of  which  are  significant,  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers.  The  Commissioner  is 
making  an  investigation  into  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  some 
of  the  parents  of  children  in  institu- 
tions who  are  public  charges.  The 
work  is  going  on  slowly,  for  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's duties,  but  he  estimates  that 
in  a  period  of  six  weeks  he  has  se- 
cured the  discharge  of  thirty  children 
who  were  in  institutions  at  public 
expense,  and  whose  parents  were 
found  to  be  well  able  to  support 
them.  A  few  typical  cases  will  show 
what  is  being  done. 

I.  The  three  children  of  a  carpen- 
ter, whose  wife  died  five  years  ago, 
were    placed   in    an    institution    in 


March,  1895.  The  father  wasth«ti 
out  of  work,  but  agreed  to  contribute 
to  his  children's  support  as  soon  as 
he  secured  work.  This  promise  he 
never  fulfiled.  though  he  was  soon 
sufficiently  well-to-do  to  marry  again. 
He  had  no  children  by  his  second 
wife.  It  was  discovered  this  year 
that  he  was  earning  three  dollars  a 
day,  and  when  called  upon  either  to 
pay  his  children's  board  in  the  insti- 
tution or  to  remove  them,  he  took 
them  all  home. 

2.  The  three  children  of  another 
widower  were  placed  in  an  institution 
in  1896.  The  father  is  a  mason  and 
has  had  steady  work  and  earned 
good  wages  for  years.  The  total 
amount  contributed  by  him  for  the 
support  of  his  three  children  for 
four  years  was  twenty  dollars.  He 
was  found  to  be  earning  four  dollars 
a  day,  was  prosecuted,  and  forced  to 
provide  for  his  children.  He  took 
them  from  the  institution  and  placed 
them  at  board  with  a  private  family. 

3.  There  were  two  motherless 
children  whose  father  secured  their 
commitment  to  an  institution  in 
September,  1897,  and  promised  to 
contribute  towards  their  support. 
He  never  paid  anything  for  them, 
and  as  it  was  found  this  year  that  he 
was  earning  $2  a  day  as  driver  for  a 
roofing  company,  he  was  forced  to 
provide  for  the  children.  He  re- 
moved them  from  the  institution  and 
placed  them  at  board  in  a  private 
family. 

4.  The  only  child  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  earning  $20  a  month 
at  housework  remained  for  several 
years  in  an  institution,  the  mother 
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contributing  nothing  towards  its  sup- 
port Through  the  woman's  em- 
ployer the  Commissioner  learned 
that  she  was  per(e<;tly  well  able  to 
support  her  child,  and  she  was  forced 
to  do  so. 

5,  The  children  of  a  farm  laborer, 
a  widower,  were  placed  in  an  insti- 
tution at  the  death  of  the  mother. 
As  the  father  can  not  provide  a 
home  for  them,  he  has  been  required 
to  assign  his  wages  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. He  has  no  living  expenses 
in  his  situation,  and  he  has  author- 
ized his  employer  to  pay  his  wages 
directly  to  the  Commissioner  for  the 
support  of  his  children  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  wid- 
owers who,  while  earning  as  much 
as  when  their  wives  were  living  and 
they  were  maintaining  their  families, 
have  made  little  or  no  contribution 
toward  the  support  of  their  children 
after  their  homes  were  broken  up 
and  their  children  placed  in  institu- 
tions. Such  men  are  being  prose- 
cuted and  forced  to  pay  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  children's  board  in 
the  institutions,  or  to  remove  them 
from  the  institutions  and  provide 
for  them  outside. 

It  is  significant  that  applications 
for  the  commitment  of  children  are 
diminishing.  The  activity  of  the 
Commissioner  is  making  itself  widely 
felt,  and  those  who  know  them- 
selves not  to  be  in  need  of  relief 
dare  not  apply. 

It  is  certainly  time  such  people 
discovered  that  the  officials  who  are 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  public  are  alive  to  their 
duties  and  can  not  be  imposed  upon. 
The  extent  to  which  public  con- 
fidcnce  is  taken   advantage  of  and 


public  money  squandered,  is  indi- 
cated by  these  typical  cases.  The 
willingness  of  many  parents  to 
pauperize  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  the  shamelessness  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women  in  re- 
lieving themselves  of  the  care  and 
support  of  their  families  are  truly 
appalling. 

The  work  in  Yonkers  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  movement  may  con- 
tinue,- until  the  abuses  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  past  are  done 
away  with,  and  public  opinion  is  so 
educated  that  their  repetition  in  the 
future  may  be  made  impossible. 

M.  V.  C. 

The  Consumers*  League  of  Brook- 
lyn has  instituted  a  vigorous  crusade 
against  sweat-shop  garments  and  the 
retail  men  who  sell  them.  The 
League  has  raised  $200  as  its  con- 
tribution toward  paying  the  salary 
of  a  factory  inspector  for  one  year ; 
and  it  is  in  communication  with  the 
Board  of  Health  in  order  to  secure  a 
special  appropriation  for  August  for 
the  purposes  of  inspection.  Mrs. 
Sessions,  the  president  of  the  League, 
says  that  its  most  definite  effort  this 
year  will  be  to  collect  names  for  a 
Christmas  list,  separate  from  the 
white  list,  of  shops  which  give  their 
employes  supper  without  charge 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtrtisemtnts  uiuUr  this  kead^  two  lines  or  more 
without  ditptay^s  cents  a  line. 

T'''''1S]r^'ARTTrORG  AnVz^ 
renews  lU  appeals  for  a  monthly  pension  of  $8 
to  pay  rent  tor  a  widow  with  lour  children,  all 
too  younflr  to  contribute  to  the  family  support.  She  is 
industrious  and  does  all  she  can,  but  is  crippled  by 
personal  sickness  and  sickness  in  her  family,  bhe  has 
no  help  from  relatives  for  all  are  as  poor  as  she. 

For  $150  wherewith  to  provide  for  the  pressing 
needs  of  an  aged  couple.  They  are  respectable  and 
well  educated.  The  man  is  too  old  to  work  at  his  pro- 
fenion  and  his  wife  is  paralyzed. 

For  t6o  to  provide  shelter  for  an  old  woman  whom 
age  and  illness  have  incapaciuted  from  work,  but  who 
until  recentlv  supported  nerself.  She  has  no  relatives 
able  to  help  her. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society,  105  East  aad  Street,  will  be  duly  and 
publicly  acknowledged. 
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The  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
by  agents  and  visitors  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  other 
agencies  for  the  investigation  and 
relief  of  distress  is  greater  than  is 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Increased 
relief  is  needed  because  of  the  com- 
parative difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  employment,  and  because 
of  the  increased  amount  of  sickness 
which  prevails.  The  lack  of  employ- 
ment is  apparently  due  chiefly  to 
the  decrease  in  building  operations. 

We  have  not  ascertained  whether 
the  increased  number  of  cases  of 
serious  illness  is  general,  and  if  so 
whether  its  results  are  shown  in  a 
higher  rate  of  mortality.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  our  own  agents 
have  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  families  in  which  there  is  long 
continued  illness,  and  that  the  num- 
ber in  which  there  has  been 
a  fatal  outcome  is  large  enough 
to    cause    unusual    concern.      The 


material  relief  needed  has  been 
nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  in  the 
winter  months.  In  view  of  this  the 
assistance  given  by  several  generous 
citizens,  through  the  Provident  Re- 
lief  Fund,  has  been  greatly  apprc- 
ciated.  The  increa.sed  activity  of 
the  various  fresh-air  agencies  should 
eventually  relieve  the  situation  by 
their  good  effect  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  those  who  are  in  delicate 
health. 


As  bearing  upon  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment in  the  building  trades,  it 
is  significant  that  only  about  one- 
half  as  many  plans  are  now  filed  in 
the  Building  Department  as  there 
were  at  this  time  last  year.  This  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  high 
price  of  building  materials  and  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  a  temporary 
industrial  condition.  It  is  precisely 
such  temporary  fluctuations,  how- 
ever, when  they  are  in  an  unfavor- 
able direction,  that  cause  greatest 
trouble  for  those  who. live  by  odd 
jobs,  and  who  have  no  savings  to 
fall  back  upon.  A  winter  snow 
storm  is  a  boon  to  them,  although 
in  the  community,  as  a  whole,  it 
may  stop  much  more  work  than  it 
causes.  It  is  not  a  boon  to  the  com- 
munity, although  it  may  seem  so  to 
those  whose  observations  are  chiefly 
among  the  poorest,  who  are  also  the 
least  regularly  employed. 

Slack  work  even  during  a  period 
of  temporary  readjustment  bears 
upon  them  heavily,  for  they  are  the 
first  to  be  discharged,  have  the  least 
laid  by,  and  have  the  least  enterprise 
in  turning  to  the  few   chances  for 
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work  that  may  be  found  by  diligent 
search.  When  these  difficulties  are 
complicated  by  illness  the  task  of 
the  charity  worker  who  undertakes 
to  be  of  service  to  the  family  is 
difficult  and  perplexing. 


The  summer  school  will  complete 
its  term  of  six  weeks  on  next 
Saturday.  The  session  has  been 
eminently  successful.  The  students 
were  well  prepared  either  by  collegi- 
ate training  or  by  practical  experi- 
ence, and  they  have  been  enthusi- 
astic, earnest,  and  diligent.  The 
lectures  have  been  stimulating  and 
in  many  instances  really  valuable 
contributions  to  the  professional 
literature  of  practical  philanthropy. 
There  has  been,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, a  better  coordination  of  sub- 
jects and  more  logical  continuity 
courses  than  in  earlier  years.  There 
has  also  developed  a  surprising 
ts^it  de  corps  and  faculty  for  ask- 
ing shrewd  questions  and  develop- 
ing profitable  discussion.  It  is 
probable  that  all  of  the  students  who 
desire  to  enter  at  once  into  active 
service  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  This  has  not  been  promised 
in  advance  in  any  year,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  indication  both  of  the 
number  of  opportunities  available, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  even  a  brief  professional  course. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  condition 
should  lead  to  a  further  development 
of  the  school. 


The  Denver  Post  has  an  article 
which  is  apparently  inspired  by  the 
Associated    Charities    of    that   city 


which  reflects  with  some  injustice,  at 
least  without  judicial  discrimination, 
upon  the  policy  of  charitable  societies 
in  eastern  cities  in  the  transportation 
of  consumptives  to  Colorado  and 
other  western  states.  The  article 
says  that  **  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  charity  organizations 
in  eastern  states  to  furnish,  al- 
most without  question,  transporta- 
tion to  such  cases.  These  persons 
almost  invariably  are  penniless  and 
become  public  charges  the  minute 
they  get  off  the  train."  With  this 
reprehensible  practice  the  Post  con- 
trasts the  spirit  of  a  letter  which  the 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Denver  has  received  from  an 
agent  of  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society.  This  agent  after  remarking 
that  "  it  is  very  diflicult  to  refuse  a 
person  suffering  from  consumption 
transportation  to  Colorado  or  any 
other  point,  when  the  person  realizes 
that  he  is  dying  and  feels  sure  that 
his  only  hope  is  to  come  west," 
promises  to  investigate  the  subject 
on  the  ground,  and  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  local  physicians  to  the 
effect  that  "when  the  disease  had 
progressed  to  a  certain  stage  the 
journey  for  the  consumptive  was 
utterly  hopeless,"  which  opinions  the 
writer  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  as  an 
argument  to  persuade  such  persons 
to  remain  at  home. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Den- 
ver must  be  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  "  charity  organizations  "  of 
eastern  cities  have,  as  a  rule,  satis- 
fied themselves  that  their  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  distinctly  better 
off  because   of   the  journey  before 
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providing  tnmspoifjMiotk.  Medical 
opinkui  as  to  vfktn  the  joiuney  is 
hopeless  can  be  mppKcd  by  the 
physicians  who  are  always  to  bet 
found  upon  the  boards  of  such  so- 
cieties or  within  easy  reach,  «s  well 
as  by  the  physicians  of  Colorado. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  a 
society  which  has  any  backbone  to 
refuse  transportation  to  a  destitute 
consumptive,  who  will  become  pen- 
niless and  a  public  charge  the  minute 
that  he  arrives  at  his  destination,  and 
for  whom  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  hopeless.  We  do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  eastern  charitable 
societies  have,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  erred  in  this  direction.  They 
have  far  oftener  failed  to  provide 
transportation  to  a  suitable  climate 
when  it  was  clearly  justified.  Trans- 
portation should  not  be  given  with- 
out consideration  of  what  will  happen 
on  the  patient's  arrival,  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  such  manifestoes  as 
this  one  from  Denver,  or  the  circular 
to  which  we  called  attention  some 
months  ago  from  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have 
any  real  justification,  or  that  they 
will  produce  any  appreciable  effect. 
Far  more  sensible  is  the  appeal  for 
a  nationally  supported  private  hos- 
pital. 

We  do  not  favor  the  policy  of 
sending  consumptives  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  long  distances 
from  their  homes,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  state  of  New  York  has  two 
or  three  distinct  regions  which  are 
nearly  as  favorable  for  the  arrest 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis  as  any 
which  can  be  found  in  the  country. 


No  community  is  justified  in  shifting 
its  legitimate  pauper  burdens  upon 
others,  but  indiscriminate  charges  of 
such  pcacticcs  are  neither  in  good 
taste  nor  Iflicly  to  prove  effective 

for  the  purpose  in  view. 

♦  ♦ 

« 

The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hak, 
in  an  address  at  a  Unitarian  gather- 
ing at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  on  July  1 1* 
discussed  the  influence  of  Unita 
rianism  on  the  philanthropy  of  the 
century.  Deserved  credit  was  given 
to  Dr.  Channing  for  his  share  in  the 
humanitarian  revolution,  and  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  Charles  Francis  Barnard, 
Dorothea  Dix,  and  Dr.  Howe. 

Most  interesting,  however,  is  Dr. 
Hale's  diagnosis  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. He  considers  the  town 
which  has  but  one  church  in  it  as 
most  fortunate,  and  in  that  case 
advises  the  church  to  co-operate 
with  public  officials  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  charity.  The  church 
should  have  a  regular  system  of 
visiting  the  poorhouse,  and  if  there 
is  a  house  of  correction  it  should 
know  about  each  prisoner.  Where 
there  are  several  churches  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  associate  them  for 
the  purpose  of  charity.  A  confed- 
eration of  churches  can  do  the  work 
done  in  Boston  by  the  confederated 
charities  and  do  it  better.  Dr.  Hale 
thinks,  than  an  associated  charities 
which  is  obliged  to  refrain  from 
exercising  a  religious  influence. 
The  most  unfortunate  position  is 
that  of  the  church  in  a  city  where 
specific  societies  pre-empt  the  places 
for  work. 
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In  the  above  quotations  we  are 
relying  upon  the  special  correspond- 
ence of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script^ and  the  report  appears  to  be 
one  of  reasonable  accuracy,  but 
either  it  must  inadequately  repre- 
sent the  speaker's  views  or  the 
venerable  reformer  must  have  been 
caught  napping.  We  know  of 
many  specific  societies  which  are 
stimulating  the  churches  to  greater 
activity,  placing  responsibilities 
upon  them  and  doing  countless 
forms  of  useful  work  which  the 
churches  have  left  severely  alone, 
but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
such  society  which  is  pre-empting 
any  places  that  belong  to  the 
church,  or  any  places  which  the 
churches  have  shown  any  desire  to 
occupy.  It  is  quite  true  that  hos- 
pitals and  other  forms  of  charitable 
relief  which  are  sometimes  at  the 
beginning  purely  church  enterprises 
are  in  large  communities  apt  to  be 
secularized.  Investigation  and  re- 
lief work  are  likewise  differentiated 
from  religious  teaching  and  propa- 
ganda. 

A  dictum  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  quoted 
approvingly  by  Dr.  Hale, "  That  the 
church  in  America  is  quite  well  or- 
ganized for  worship,  tolerably  well 
organized  for  missions,  organized  in 
a  fashion  for  education,  and  not 
organized  at  all  for  charity.**  Gen- 
erally speaking  this  is  true,  and  it  is 
quite  time  that  the  church  should 
decide  what  its  place  is  to  be  in  the 
relief  of  destitution,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism  under  modern, 
and  especially  urban  conditions.  No 


specific  societies  will  be  able  to 
pre-empt  the  place  which  the  church 
deliberately  assumes,  but  the  church 
may  find  it  most  expedient  not  to 
endanger  its  spiritual  message  by 
assuming  a  task  which  can  better 
be  performed  by  specialized  agencies, 
interdenominational  in  scope,  and 
which  may  be  better  adapted  to  its 
specific  function  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  refrains  from  exercising  a 
religious   influence. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection on  the  care  of  Destitute  and 
Neglected  Children  attention  is  called 
particularly  to  the  desirability  of 
studying  the  work  done  by  child- 
saving  agencies  with  reference  to  the 
question.  Are  the  children  being 
really  helped  and  saved  ?  "  It  is  an 
easy  matter,"  says  the  report,  "  for 
the  officers  of  an  institution  or  society 
to  report  the  number  of  children  re- 
ceived into  its  care  and  the  number 
placed  in  homes  and  the  cost  of 
doing  this,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
tell  the  real  results,  to  report  faith- 
fully, truthfully,  and  fully  the  actual 
condition  of  those  it  has  tried  to 
help,  especially  when  they  number 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands. 
This  is  not  a  small  task  and  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  most  care- 
ful and  conscientious  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  time  and 
money.  Every  child  under  care 
must  be  visited  by  a  person  of  tact, 
intelligence,  and  experience,  one 
capable  of  seeing  and  judging  condi- 
tions accurately." 

The  controversy  between  the 
Board   of   Children's   Guardians  of 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  the 
Board  of  Freeholders  of  Hudson 
County  over  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  the  Snake  Hill  alms- 
house is  still  in  progress.  The  Free- 
holders now  allege  that  the  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  has  not  ex- 
ercised good  judgment  and  reason- 
able care  in  selecting  homes  for  the 
children  placed  under  their  authority. 
Any  other  excuse  for  the  discredited 
policy  of  keeping  the  children  in  the 
almshouse  would,  however,  have 
answered  equally  well. 

The  vacation  schools  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Education 
were  opened  July  2.  Ten  of  the 
school  buildings  are  to  be  em- 
ployed this  summer,  the  school  ses- 
sions to  be  in  the  morning,  and  the 
buildings  and  grounds  to  be  open 
during  the  afternoon  for  play.  Each 
of  the  ten  schools  can  accommodate 
600  pupils,  and  the  applications  at 
every  one  of  them  numbered  1,000 
or  more.  The  Free  Circulating, 
Aguilar,  and  Cathedral  Libraries 
will  co-operate  in  the  work  by  lend- 
ing books  to  be  distributed  from  the 
ten  schools.  ' 

41- 

The  New  York  Sun  describes 
a  variation  of  the  endless  chain 
nuisance  which  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  ten  elevated-railway  tickets 
for  sixty  cents,  of  which,  however, 
fifty  cents  is  only  a  temporary 
outlay.  By  a  very  complicated 
process,  the  purchaser  may  get  back 
all  but  twenty  cents,  provided  he 
can   find   four  complacent    victims 


among  his  acquaintances.  The 
newspaper  reflects  that  the  profit  to 
the  charity,  unless  it  obtains  its 
supply  of  tickets  at  a  very  much 
reduced  rate,  is  the  most  puzzling 
feature  of  this  most  complicated 
financial  transaction,  but  this  is  just 
the  feature  which  always  has 
puzzled  thoughtful  observers  in  all 
such  schemes. 


« 


It  is  reported  from  Albany  that 
plans  for  a  new  nurses'  home  at  the 
Almshouse  on  BlackwelFs  Island,  a 
new  nurses'homeon  Randall's  Island, 
and  a  nurses*  training  school  at  the 
City  Hospital  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Appro- 
priations were  made  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the 
above  purpose  and  also  for  other 
improvements  in  the  Infants'  Hos- 
pital. The  total  cost  of  the  new 
buildings  and  improvements  has 
been  estimated  at  $194,000. 


In  the  twentieth  annual  report  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Cincin- 
nati it  is  stated  that  108  families 
have  become  during  the  year  self- 
supporting  through  the  assistance 
of  the  society  or  its  volunteer 
visitors,  and  that  the  number  show- 
ing decided  improvement  is  much 
larger. 


The  State  Medical  Society  of 
Minneapolis  has  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  requesting  the  state 
to  establish  an  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  early  cases  of  consump- 
tion among  the  poor.  The  example 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
various  European  countries  is  quot- 
ed as  a  precedent  for  the  measure. 
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A  CONVERSATION  DURING  A  TENEMRNT  HOUSE 
FIRE,  AS  RRPORTED  BY  ONE  WHO  TOOK 
FART  IN   it: 

"I   seen  the   fire   and    woke   my 

husband  up/'  she  said.     ''  He  says : 

'Wot's   the   matter    with   you?     It 

ain't  goin'  to  burn  over  here,  is  it' 

*  No/  I  says,  *  but  think  of  the  poor 

people   asleep   in   there.*      'Ah,   go 

wan,'  he  saysw     *As  long  as  you're 

safe,  you   mind  your  own  business 

and  let  them  mind  theirs.'     *Tim/ 

I  says  to  him,  *them  people   ain't 

awake.     They'll  be  burnt  to  death* 

You  go  over  and   wake   them  up.' 

•Ah,  let  'em  find  it  out  themselves,' 

says  he.     *  Then  if  you  won't  go,  I 

will/  I  says,  and  I  started  to  get  up, 

and  the  baby  began  to  cry.     'You 

lie  down/  he   says.      *  D'you  think 

I'm  goin'  to  stay  here  an*  mind  the 

kids  while  you're  meddlin'  io  what 

don't  concern  you  ?     Lie  down,'  he 

says,  an'  with  that    he   give   me   a 

crack  on  the  jor,  an*  I  was  afraid  to 

get  up  again.     And,  oh  my  God,  I 

heard  *em  crying  out  after  that  and 

seen  that  man  jump  from  the  top 

window  and  kill  himself,  and  they 

might  have  been  saved  if  he'd  let 

me  go  and  call  'em,  for  the  fire  was 

only  just   startin'  when    I    seen   it. 

After  it  was  over  an'  I   told   him, 

he  says,  *Well,  them   people   ain't 

nothin*  to  you  or  me,  are  they  ?  *  and 

he  started  to  hit  me  again.     I'll  have 

the  law  on  him,  I  will,  if  he  lays  his 

hand  to  me  again." 

The  man  was  an  American  born 
and  brought  up  in  this  city,  and 
had  the  reputation  among  his  fellow 
tenants  of  being  "a  decent  enough 
sort  of  man."  Ten  persons  were 
burned  in  their  beds  in  that  fire. 

The  above  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  refers  to  the  Jack- 
son street  fire,  illustrates  the  care- 


lessness in  the  matter  of  human 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  that  may 
come  to  human  nature  in  conditions 
in  which  the  possibility  and  the  fact 
of  such  suffering  and  loss  of  life  are 
always  or  often  present.  Perhaps 
no  argument  for  tenement-house 
reform  could  be  stronger  than  that 
of  the  brutalizing  effect  of  the  fre- 
quent sight  of  misery  and  suffering, 
when  that  misery  and  suffering 
belong  to  the  unescapable  con- 
ditions in  which  people  live. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle 
of  moral  psycology  that  insensibility 
to  suffering  belongs  either  to  that 
inherited  physical  and  moral  struct- 
ure which  makes  a  man  a  murderer, 
or  to  the  dullness  caused  by  the 
constant  sight  of  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. That  the  man  referred  to  in 
the  incident  which  we  quote  had 
had  the  reputation  among  his  fellow 
tenants  of  being  **a  decent  enough 
sort  of  man  "  indicates  that  the  awful 
brutality  of  which  he  was  guilty  was 
not  an  invariable  characteristic  of 
the  man  himself;  and  the 'Met  'em 
find  it  out  themselves"  is  the  remark 
of  a  man  who  is  used  to  seeing  people 
in  dagger  from  fires,  and  who  thinks 
it  is  other  people's  business  not  to 
get  hurt.  A  man  may  fight  bad 
conditions  and  grow  generous  to  his 
kind;  but  if  those  conditions  are 
unjust,  debasing,  and  full  of  danger 
to  himself  and  others,  he  is  likely  to 
grow  sullen  and  brutal,  and  to  feel 
that  if  h^  escapes  danger,  other 
people  can  look  out  for  themselves. 
The  incident  is  also  a  commentary 
on  the  frequency  of  tenement-house 
fires,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
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the  bad  features  of  our  tenement- 
house  system  in  New  York. 


*  ♦ 


The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment on  July  9  authorized 
the  purchase  of  the  Brooklyn  Homoe- 
opathic by  the  city.  The  law 
authorizing  this  transfer  was  passed 
by  the  last  legislature. 
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HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


Nazareth  steam  LaosdiT, 

mOOD  COUNSEL  FAim. 
TtlMli«Ntt,  BSB  aii^  124  Wklto  Plaint. 


This  Laundry  is  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machinery. 

It  also  offers  the  advantage  of  coaouj 
bleaching. 

No  acids  are  used. 

Work  is  collected  and  returned  in  New 
York  and  Westchester  County  by  the 
American  Express,  without  expense  to 
customers. 

Special  rates  to  Hotels  and  Families. 


IN  CHARQB  OP  THB  SI5TBR5 
OP  THB  DIVINB  COMPASSION. 


Remington  Typewriters 
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,.FOR  SALE.. 

Darir\g  tt^e  past  wir\ter  relief  bureaus  l\ave  giver\  lo  appUcaqts,  instead 
of  free  fuel,  etc.,  ticKets   e^ablirtg   tl\en\  to  earr\  n\or\ey  er\ougl\  at  tl\e 

Cbariti?  Organisation  Societi?'0 
TKIloo^  l^arb 

to  buy  tl\eir  owr\  supplies.  Ti\e  wood  yard  is  iT\  coqseqUer\ce  over- 
stocKed  Witt^  botl\  LOG  ar\d  KINDLING  WOOD  it\  all  sizes  ar\d  grades. 
Ti\e  prices  are  ti\ose  of  ti\e  rfegUIar  marKet,  aqd  ti\e  wood  is  all  l\ar\d  cut. 

THE   PATRONAGE   OF   THE    PUBLIC    IS    RESPECTFULLY   SOLICITED. 

REGULAR  CUSTOMERS  ARE   REMINDED  THAT  THEY  CRN   BE  OF  GREAT  ASSIST- 
ANCE BY  LAYING  IN  THEIR  SUPPLY  OF  WOOD  NOW. 

F.  L.  HEBBBRD, 

TdtphoiM :  SuperintMident, 

804  isth  strett.  516  West  aSUi  Street. 


DONATIONS  OF 

OLD   CLOTHES,   NEW   UNDERWEAR, 

AND    RAGS  TO   BE   WASHED   AND   DYED    FOR 

RUGS   AND  CARPETS 

are  desired  by 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  tt\e 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY. 

516  West  28th  Street. 

Old  garments  ar\d  rags  are  used  to  supply  worK  for  tt^ose  wt\o  would  ott\erwise 
need  relief,  ar\d  tl\e  worK  is  i^ade  a  ii\9ar\s  of  tralqiqg  for  self-support. 

Tt\e  Ck\arity  Orgar\izaiioi\  Society  will  seqd  for  pacKages.  Address,  105  East  22d 
Street      Telephone,  380  18tt\  Street. 
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WELL  WORTH  KNOWING 

America  has  three  great  poets — ^Bryant^  Long- 
fellow and  Poe;  and  three  great  historians — 
Prescott^  Motley  and  Bancroft;  and  three  great 
essayists — ^Irving^  Emerson  and  Holmes;  and 
three  great  presidents^  Washington^  Lincoln  and 
Grant;  but  one  GREATEST  Life  Insurance 
Company 

THE  METROPOLITAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

The  G>mpany  that  is  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  must  be  the  greatest 
company* 

The  Metropolitan  has  more  than  five  mil- 
lions of  policies  in  force^  a  greater  number  than 
any  other  company  in  America* 

The  variety  and  value  of  its  plans  are 
equaled  by  those  of  no  competitor* 

Policies  issued  from  $1,000  to  $100,000. 

Assets  more  than  Fifty  Millions. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

1  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE    CARE    or    CONTAGION,    WITH    SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 


By  Dk.  Geo.  F.  Keene,  Providence,  R.  I. 


[An  address  given  before  the  Summer 
School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  July  17.] 

Things  most  familiar  are  but  little  known. 
Life,  disease,  and  death  are  surely  familiar 
to  the  race.  But  in  spite  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge, — in  spite  of  the  marvelous  scientific 
discoveries  of  this  closing  century,  these 
familiar  and  fundamental  manifestations  in 
the  animal  cycle  present  much  that  is  un- 
known,— much  that  is  speculative, — much 
that  is  mysterious.  Life  can  not  be  well  de- 
fined and  but  poorly  described.  It  has  been 
described  as  the  double  metamorphosis  of 
matter  and  force, — a  process. — an  energy 
which  is  constructive  and  regenerative  in 
contra-distinction  to  disease  and  death, 
which  is  destructive  and  degenerative.  There 
is  operating  in  the  universe  all  about  us 
these  two  antagonistic  principles, — the  one 
building  up,  the  other  tearing  down  ;  each  is 
essential  to,  and  the  compliment  of  the  other. 
If  life  changes  matter,  so  does  disease  and 
death,  but  life  is  an  antagonistic  force,  in 
that  while  it  perfects,  preserves,  and  per- 
petuates the  organized  body,  death  and  dis- 
ease debase,  disintegrate  and  destroy  organ- 
ization but  not  matter,  for  that  is  indestructi- 
ble. Life  accumulates  and  actuates  the  vital 
units,  which  are  organic  cells.  Disease  and 
death  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exhaustion  of 
cell  potential  and  cell  disintegration  or  de- 


struction. The  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
imbued  Hippocrates  in  his  youth  with  the 
doctrine,  *' Nothing  is  born,  nothing  dies  ; 
there  is  only  composition  and  decomposition  ; 
everything  returns  to  the  place  whence  it 
came,  and  the  sum  of  Nature  does  not 
change."  We  learn  to  recognize  in  our 
bodies  two  kinds  of  life,  due  to  our  constitu- 
tion, or  rather  organization.  The  living 
body  is  made  up  of  organs,  and  each  organ 
is  built  up  of  tissues,  each  tissue  is  elabo- 
rated from  cells.  Every  cell  must  regenerate 
and  reproduce  itself,  or  cell  life  ceases.  This 
life  of  cells  manifested  by  reproduction, 
growth,  and  repair,  is  constantly  going  on 
in  our  bodies  and  is  called  organic  life,  in 
contra-distinction  to  that  higher  order  of 
functionating,  manifested  in  the  individual 
as  the  result  of  the  possession  and  poten- 
tiality of  a  nervous  system,  called  animal 
life.  We  recognize  the  one  by  sensation, 
motion,  and  consciousness,  and  the  other  by 
mere  vegetative  manifestations.  Each  vital- 
ized cell  in  the  animal  body,  as  a  result  of 
its  own  vitality,  disintegrates  and  regener- 
ates itself.  The  condition  of  body,  which  we 
call  health,  is  dependent  upon  the  incessant 
formation  and  elimination  of  organic  ma- 
terials. The  condition  known  as  disease  is 
the  result  of  an  interference  with  the  normal 
operations  of  health,  arising  from  some 
definite  disturbing  cause.  Hippocrates,  the 
great  father  of  medicine,  believed  disease  to 
be  something  tangible,  which,  in  some  way 
got  into  the  body  from  without,  and  his 
classic  treatise  on  **airs,  waters,  and  locali- 
ties." breathes  with  a  prophetic  inspiration 
of  the  modern  thought  of  **  the  influence 
upon  a  man  of  his  environment  in  the  air 
which  he  breathes,  the  heat  or  cold  which 
is  about  him,  the  soil  upon  which  he  lives, 
the  food  which  he  eats." 

Again,  we  are  almost  startled  to  find  him 
teaching  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
**  that  disease  arises  from  a  morbific   prin- 
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ciple  which  must  be  expelled."  We  of  the 
present  century  have  isolated  the  **materies 
morbi^of  our  ancient  brethren,  have  found 
that  it  lives  and  multiplies  both  within  and 
without  the  human  body,  that  by  contact 
with  it,  under  favorable  conditions,  it  pro- 
duces sickness  and  death,  and  is  called  a 
**contagium  vivum  " 

The  immortal  Pasteur,  the  illustrious 
Koch,  isolated  and  cultivated  in  test  tubes 
in  their  laboratories  those  microscopic  organ- 
isms, which  they  found  to  be  the  germs  of 
some  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  race. 
Contagion  comes  from  our  environment ;  we 
eat  it,  we  breathe  it,  we  drink  it.  The 
most  efficacious  way  to  cure  contagion  is 
to  destroy  it  outside  of  the  body  ;  in  other 
words,  the  best  time  to  cure  disease  is  before 
we  get  it.  The  individual  who  has  disease 
usually  shares  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
others  ;  else  disease  itself  would  die  and  death 
would  no  longer  be  partitioned  among  the 
race,  but  would  come  at  the  appointed  time 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  our  lives  and  not  to 
interrupt  it. 

The  researches  of  modern  scientific  men 
have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  that 
some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  arise  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  in  the  body  of  certain 
parasitic  organisms,  either  animals  or  plants, 
and  visible  only  with  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  after  special  preparation. 
The  plants  are  of  a  very  low  order,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  cell  and  multiplying  by  the 
simple  process  of  division.  They  have  their 
:lassificaiif>n  and  nomenclature,  and  are 
:apable  of  being  identified  by  their  size 
and  shape,  as  well  as  by  their  manner  of 
giDwth  and  the  material  upon  which  they 
may  be  cultivated.  So  rapid  is  their  growth 
under  favorable  circumstances,  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  one  single  bacterium 
could  produce  47,000,000,000,000  descendants 
weighing  16.000,000  pounds  in  three  days. 
These  figures  simply  show  the  potentialities 
of  a  single  bacterium,  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  are  neither  "actual  nor 
possible  figures,  for  long  before  the  offspring 
of  a  single  microbe  reaches  many  millions 
the  rate  of  multiplication  is  checked  for 
want  of  food,  or  by  the  excretion  of  their 
own  products,  which  impedes  development 
or  destroys  them."  Dr.  Nelson  says,  '*The 
earth  is  as  full  of  germs  as  it  can  be,  and 


doubtless  this  has  been  the  case  from  the 
beginning.  We  can  not  hope  to  exterminate 
them.  We  can  only  hold  them  back  for  a 
short  time  from  limited  areas  and  from  par- 
ticular objects.  In  the  long  run  we  may 
possibly  exterminate  particular  species,  just 
as  we  have  particular  species  of  the  higher 
animals.  But  it  can  not  happen  until  the 
knowledge  of  bacteriology  and  the  desire  to 
cooperate  for  such  a  purpose  becomes  uni- 
versal." 

Although  pathogenic  bacteria  multiply  JQSi 
as  rapidly  as  the  innocuous  kinds,  their 
method  of  distribution  has  been  the  object 
of  scientific  research  for  many  years,  or  ever 
since  Pasteur  made  the  marvelous  discovery 
that  disease  could  be  bottled  up  and  propa- 
gated outside  of  the  animal  tissues,  and 
returned  to  them  again,  months  afterward, 
to  renew  its  virulence  and  destructioo. 
Beside  the  vegetable  parasites  called  bac- 
teria, which  are  found  to  be  present  in  faul 
and  epidemic  diseases,  scientific  men  ha?e 
demonstrated  not  a  few  diseases  are  due  10 
the  presence  and  propagation  in  the  body  <^ 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  or  aniinals 
so  minute  as  to  require  a  powerful  micro- 
scope for  their  discovery,  consisting  of  the 
simplest  structure,  namely,  a  single  cell, 
and  propagating  themselves  by  a  splitting 
up  or  division  of  the  parent  cell  into  two  or 
more  individuals.  Like  their  prototypes, 
the  plants  cr  bacteria,  their  life  cycle  is 
short  and  they  multiply  rapidly.  They  be- 
long to  that  order  of  animals  called  protozoa, 
of  which  the  amoeba  is  an  example.  Malarial 
fever,  dysentery,  and,  without  doubt,  cancer 
are  diseases  in  which  specific  animal  para- 
sites play  an  important  and  causative  role. 
Bacteria,  or  microscopic  plants  and  protozoa, 
or  microscopic  animals,  have  been  studied 
during  the  most  recent  years  as  bearing  a 
most  important  causative  relation  to  coo- 
tagious  and  infectious  disease.  In  dealing 
with  these  diseases  we  must  first  know  what 
contagion  or  infection  is,  and  then  how  con- 
tagion acts  or  lives,  is  propagated  and 
brought  into  the  animal  tissues,  if  we  would 
deal  with  it  rationally  and  effectively. 

We  believe  to-day  that  disease  is  infectious 
because  some  micro  organism  is  being  de- 
veloped in  myriad  numbers  in  an  infected 
individual  ;  that  there  is  disease  in  his 
breath, — in  his  excretions,  in  his  vestments 
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—that  there  is  contagion  in  his  presence  ; 
there  is  infection  in  his  vicinage.'  Science 
has  at  last  penetrated  the  veil  of  if^norance 
and  superstition,  v^hich  has  from  earliest 
times  shrouded  the  plagues  and  scourges  of 
the  human  race  with  supernatural  and  re- 
lil^ous  awe.  Sanitary  science  has  become 
the  handmaiden, — yes,  even  the  tutelary 
deity  of  medicine.  To-day  the  physician 
knows  that  disease  lurks  in  our  environ- 
ment ;  that  we  withdraw  it  from  thence  in 
the  struggle  of  living,  or  it  is  forced  upon  us 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  its  temporary  host. 
And  the  struggle  of  the  moment  is  not  so 
much  to  cure  disease  within  us  as  to  kill  it 
outside  of  us, — to  cleanse  the  avenues  of  its 
approach  Charms  we  may  still  carry, 
amulets  we  may  still  wear,  even  though  it 
be  but  the  red  string  or  amber  necklace,  to 
ward  off  nose-bleed  and  spasmodic  croup, 
for  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  not  discarded  all 
at  once.  Still,  the  revelations  and  dis- 
coveries of  our  age  are  too  convincing  for 
us  to  hesitate  in  the  great  work  of  making 
health,  and  not  disease,  contagious. 

In  the  study  of  contagion  certain  facts 
have  become  well  established.  Not  every 
one  exposed  to  the  same  contagion  becomes 
diseased ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  susceptibility  of  different  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  the  same  individual  at  different 
times. 

Again,  exposure  to  mild  infection  will 
render  the  animal  frequently  tolerant  of  the 
stronger  infection.  This  explains  the  effi- 
cacy of  inoculation  against  smallpox  in  the 
earlier  centuries.  This  dread  disease,  *'  the 
most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death," 
bad  caused  one-tenth  of  all  the  deaths  of  the 
human  race^  until,  according  to  Kilpatrick, 
*"  some  poor,  unlearned,  but  heaven-taught 
morul, — some  Chinese,  Hindoo,  or  Circas- 
sian, first  hit  upon  inoculation."  Those  in- 
dividuals who  never  take  infectious  diseases 
when  exposed,  or,  having  once  had  them, 
are  thus  protected,  are  called  immunes. 
The  first  are  possessed  of  natural,  the  second 
of  acquired,  immunity.  These  three  doc- 
trines of  susceptibility,  tolerance,  and  im- 
munity enter  into  every  consideration  of 
contagion  and  its  treatment ;  and  the  aim  of 
sanitation  and  preventive  medicine  in  deal- 
ing with  epidemics  and  plagues  is  fourfold  : 
To  destroy  infection,  to  diminish  suscepti- 


bility, to  increase  tolerance,  to  procure 
immunity.  We  have  seen  that  infectious 
disease  is  due  to  something  that  lives  outside 
of,  as  well  as  in,  the  body, — a  true  "  Con- 
tagion Vivum  ; "  that  this  morbific  substance 
may  be  either  a  parasitic  plant  or  a  parasitic 
animal, — that  it  comes  from  our  environ- 
ment. It  does  not,  however,  like  insects, 
come  to  us  by  flying,  crawling,  or  walking, 
but  it  must  be  borne  to  us  by  wind,  or  by 
water,  or  must  get  into  our  food  in  its  trans- 
portation and  preparation.  The  most  recent 
investigations  with  regard  to  malarial  fever 
have  shown  that  not  only  is  this  disease  due 
to  an  animal  parasite,  but  that  this  micro- 
scopic animal,  whose  habitat  is  the  red- 
blood  corpuscle,  has  two  cycles  of  life, — one 
completed  in  man,  accompanied  by  chills 
and  fever  of  the  human  host,  and  one  com- 
pleted in  the  poison,  salivary  glands  of  a 
certain  species  of  mosquito  (the  Anopheles 
Claviger),  which  deposits  the  parasite 
again  in  the  human  body  by  his— or  rather, 
her — bite,  as  it  is  only  the  female  mosquito 
that  bites.  So  Texas  fever  in  cattle  or  bovine 
malaria  Is  inoculated  into  the  animal  by 
a  species  of  cattle  tick  (the  Boophilus  bovis). 
Last  year  Dr.  Simond  reported  that  the 
propagation  of  that  dreadful  disease,  **  Black 
Death,"  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  bubonic 
plague  of  the  present  time,  is  due  to  fleas 
from  infected  rats.  Dr.  Manson,  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  1894,  noticed  many  dead  flies  in 
his  laboratory,  and  caused  the  death  of 
animals  by  inoculating  with  the  contents  of 
flies,  and  these  flies  were  found  to  contain 
bacillus  of  bubonic  plague. 

Dr.  Hankin,  in  his  investigations  in  India 
in  1897,  showed  that  ants,  after  feeding  on 
rats  dead  of  the  plague,  deposited  in  their 
exreta  the  bacilli  of  this  disease,  which, 
floating  in  dust  in  living  rooms,  might  easily 
spread  this  scourge.  Surgeon-General  Stern- 
berg says  in  his  report  of  typhoid  fever 
during  the  Spanish  war  and  the  part  played 
by  flies  in  its  spread,  "At  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  and  rapid  spread  of  the  disease, 
all  the  camps  were  suffering  from  what 
many  reports  characterized  as  the  *  plague  of 
flies.'  Clouds  of  these  insects  swarmed 
about  fecal  matter  and  filth  of  all  kinds,  de- 
posited on  the  ground,  or  in  cesspools,  or 
sinks,  and  conveyed  foul  and  infectious 
matter  thence  to  the  food  exposed   while  in 
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preparation  in  the  camp  kitchens,  or  while 
being  served  to  the  men."  Nuthall  says, 
*'  Insects  play  both  a  passive  part  as  carriers 
of  disease,  and  a  more  active  part  in  some 
species  as  becoming  hosts  of  the  several 
germs,  and  thus  through  bites,  inoculating 
the  wound  with  virus."  It  has  been  -said  in 
this  connection  that  **  flies  are  of  a  sedentary 
character,  and  never  of  their  own  accord  go 
far  from  their  place  of  birth.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  larvae  of  the  house-fly  and 
of  the  stomoxys  lives  in  the  excrement  and 
in  the  rubbish  of  human  dwellings,  we 
reach  the  following  conclusion  :  The  pres- 
ence of  flies  is  an  indication  of  a  want  of 
cleanliness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood." 

An  example  of  a  striking,  if  not  a  com- 
mon, method  of  disease  being  indirectly 
communicated  to  man  through  the  lower 
animals  is  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  occurring 
among  the  students  of  Wesleyan  University 
in  1894,  when  twenty-six  members  of  certain 
col  lege  fraternities  became  infected  with  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  as  a  consequence  of  eat- 
ing raw  oysters  which  were  found  to  have 
been  planted  and  fattened  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  outlet  of  a  large  sewer, 
which  was  discharging  sewage  contaminated 
with  the  germs  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
At  Brighton,  England,  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  reported  in  1894  were 
proved,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  caused  by  the 
eating  of  contaminated  oysters  and  other 
shell  fish  which  had  been  constantly  exposed 
while  in  the  sea  to  the  tide  water,  surcharged 
with  suspended  sewage  from  over  a  thousand 
people. 

The  diseases,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
class  called  infectious,  have  been  grouped 
under  four  heads  by  Dr.  Allbott,  viz. :  i.  In- 
fectious  diseases  of  a  chronic  course,  e.  g. , 
tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis.  2.  Diseases 
of  uncertain  bacteriology,  e.  g.,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc. 
3.  Infective  diseases  communicable  from 
animal  to  man,  e.  g.,  glanders,  anthrax, 
rabies,  etc.  4.  Diseases  due  to  protozoa  as 
malaria,  dysentery,  etc. 

The  most  important  of  all  infectious  dis- 
eases,— one  of  the  scourges  of  the  human 
race,  more  slowly  but  more  surely  fatal  than 


Asiatic  cholera, — more  to  be  dreaded  than 
that  virulent  infection  now  raging  in  China 
and  the  EUist,  the  **  black  death,"  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  disease  once  called  the 
'*  white  plague,"  now  familiarly  known  as 
consumption  or  tuberculosis.  That  this  dis- 
ease was  contagious  was  known  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  for  Isocrates  so  taught  and 
wrote  concerning  it.  But  in  spite  of  this  it 
remained  for  the  immortal  Koch  to  point  out 
and  isolate  the  living  organism  which  grows 
within  the  animal  body  only  at  the  expense 
of  its  tissues,  producing  the  characteristic 
lesions  of  this  dread  disease.  He  showed 
that  this  organism  could  be  grown  outside 
of  the  animal  tissues  and  in  a  test  tube, — that 
it  would  reproduce  itself  indefinitely  under 
favorable  conditions,  and  could  from  such 
cultures  be  again  inoculated  into  animals, 
again  producing  the  self-same  disease.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  germ  is  not  difficult,  for  it  has 
a  definite  shape  and  peculiar  affinity  for  ccr> 
tain  aniline  dyes  which  it  holds  with  a 
mordant-like  grip.  So  well  has  its  history- 
been  determined  that  the  following  law  can 
safely  be  enunciated,  viz.:  Every  new  case 
of  tuberculosis  must  be  derived  from  another 
case,  by  direct  or  by  indirect  infection.  It 
is  marvelous  to  note  the  apathy  with 
which  this  disease  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  regarded,  and  even  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  efforts  of  progressive  men 
have  been  seconded  to  arrest  a  disease  as 
preventable  as  smallpox.  In  the  few  short 
years  since  Koch's  discoveries  over  2,ooo,cx>o 
persons  have  died  on  this  continent  alone 
from  tuberculosis.  Every  year  in  the 
United  States  there  are  100,000  deaths  from 
this  disease.  The  world  loses  1,095,000  an- 
nually  of  its  inhabitants  from  tuberculosis, 
which  is  3,000  daily,  125  hourly,  more 
than  two  per  minute.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  this  is  a  preventable  disease!  .  In 
1782  this  disease  was  the  bane  of  Italy:  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  was 
affected  with  it,  or  150,000  people.  At 
this  time  the  King  of  Naples  issued  the 
most  stringent  decrees  possible  with  regard 
to  the  quarantine,  isolation,  and  treatment 
of  places  and  persons  infected.  As  a  result 
of  the  crude  sanitary  measures  thus  insti- 
tuted  in   the  eighteenth  century,   and    the 
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all,  personal  intercourse  is  at  the  bottom  of 
infection.  Even  the  lower  animals,  that  in 
their  wild  state  and  native  fastnesses  never 
were  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  speedily 
share  this  disease  with  man  when  housed 
and  fed  by  him.  This  disease  is  a  disease 
of  indoors,  of  the  house ;  man  has  laid  the 
ruthless  axe  at  the  foot  of  the  primeval 
pine  and  the  venerable  oak,  only  to 
give  the  larger  area  to  his  graveyard. 
He  persistently  builds  out  the  sunshine. — 
builds  out  the  air,  and  his  house  becomes 
the  home  of  his  destroyer.  Go  down  into 
the  tenement  districts  of  your  large  cities 
and  see  how  ignorance, — how  inhumanity 
to  man, — makes  countless  thousands  mourn. 
Dr.  Knopf  has  painted  the  picture  for  you 
before  this  charity  organization  society 
only  last  February,  when  he  said,  *'  If  the 
bad  odor  we  perceive  in  our  wanderings 
through  those  dark  halls  must  have  a  name 
let  us  call  it  the  smell  of  ignorance  and 
greed.  It  is  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  housed  there,  who  do  not 
know  the  value  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and 
cleansing  property  of  water, — the  trinity 
which,  in  combination,  are  the  best  anti- 
toxine  against  those  poisonous  products. 
It  is  the  result  of  greed  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  for  only  a  heartless  man  could 
tolerate  such  a  condition  of  filth,  foul  air, 
and  darkness,  as  is  characteristic  of  these 
tenement  halls.'*  When  we  realize  that  the 
life  of  each  individual  citizen  is  a  public 
responsibility  and  his  untimely  death  a  pub- 
lic misfortune,  we  will  be  eager  to  enter  a 
public  crusade  against  this  scourge.  The 
crusade  has  already  been  started  and  it 
behooves  us  to  enlist.  Can  we  contem- 
plate the  fearful  meaning  of  the  fatal  sta- 
tistics of  this  disease  without  asking  our- 
selves in  trepidation,  **  What  shall  we  do  to 
be  saved?**  Does  it  need  such  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  human  life  to  impress  upon  us 
that  filth  is  to  be  abominated,  that  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  cost  little  and  have  been 
bounteously  supplied  for  us  all?  Fresh  air 
dilutes  disease  germs,  destroys  their  most 
eflfective  cultures  if  sufficiently  dry ;  and 
sunlight  but  hastens  the  work.  Give  each 
individual  but  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
every  hour  and  tuberculosis  will  no  longer 
decimate  the  race^  Think  of  the  sleeping 
rooms  of  a  crowded  tenement  house !    See 


what  would  have  to  happen  to  get  3,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  to  each  individual ; 
to  say  nothing  of  its  purity.  It  would 
require  a  hurricane,  the  like  of  which  was 
never  known  in  the  history .  of  man,  and 
compared  with  which  a  Kansas  cyclone 
would  be  only  a  zephyr. 

Sunlight  is  as  necessary  to  animal  as  to 
plant  life,  as  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood 
needs  light  to  hold  its  color,  just  as  the 
chlorophyl  of  the  leaf  needs  light  to  keep 
green.  The  germs  of  tuberculosis  soon  die 
when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  dark  and  dirty  nooks  and 
corners  of  human  habitations  that  foster  and 
keep  alive  the  plagues  of  humanity.  For 
ages  has  man  sought  for  some  medicine  that 
would  antagonize  and  cure  tuberculosis. 
Even  the  great  Koch  was  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  with  the  germ  he  had  discovered 
its  antidote ;  that  the  toxin  which  it 
elaborated  should  be  applied  to  its  own 
destruction.  But  alas  !  what  promised  so 
well  is  now  relegated  to  the  case  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  as  one  of  the  most  ac- 
curate diagnostic  agents  in  his  possession. 
After  all  the  investigations  and  experiments 
of  scientific  men,  the  world  has  at  last  been 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
yet  discovered  to  take  the  place  of  God's 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  or,  better  still,  in  its  prevention. 
The  public  is  interested  in  this  problem,  and 
the  public  must  act.  The  public  is  already 
being  educated  as  to  the  means  of  prevention 
of  this  disease,  and  the  public, — the  munici- 
pality,— the  state, — must  and  will  rise  to  the 
emergency.  Too  long  have  individual  and 
desultory  efforts  been  wasted,  and  the  public 
can  and  must  do  what  individuals  have 
not.  Dust  and  dirt  must  be  destroyed 
or  rendered  innocuous.  The  best  principles 
of  sanitation  must  be  applied  to  our  every 
day  life.  The  overcrowded  quarters  of  our 
great  cities  must  be  attended  to,  the  per- 
nicious influences  of  the  tenement  house 
must  be  thoroughly  overcome,  even  though 
it  necessitates  the  destruction  of  the  old  and 
the  building  of  new,  where  there  is  room  to 
build  in  the  sunlight  and  not  crowd  out 
the  air.  There  must  be  effective  isolation 
of  the  consumptive,  who  pollutes  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lives.  The  theory  of 
isolation,  disinfection  and  segregation  must 
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be  understood  and  practiced  by  the  infected 
as  well  as  the  healthy.  Quarantine  regula- 
tions may  be  as  effectively  applied  against 
tuberculosis  as  against  any  other  infectious 
disease.  It  is  the  poor  that  need  most 
attention  in  this  disease,  and  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  poor  consumptive 
should  not  receive  as  much  care  as  the  poor 
fever  patient,  or  the  indigent  invalid  suffer- 
ing from  pneumonia.  Until  very  recently, 
however,  tuberculosis  patients  have  not  been 
readily  received  into  hospitals,  and  if  so. 
only  tarried  a  short  time  'till  they  were 
transferred  to  the  almshouse,  because  death 
was  considered  inevitable.  Europe  has  been 
the  pioneer  in  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumptive poor,  and  in  the  German  Empire 
a  law  has  been  in  force  for  years,  whereby 
each  laborer  pays  a  small  tax  to  the  govern- 
ment annually  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  which  is  util- 
ized for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  sanitariums. 
At  the  present  time  this  progressive  empire, 
no  larger  than  the  state  of  Texas,  has  fifty 
sanitariums  where  the  tuberculous  poor  can 
be  cared  for,  and  it  is  stated  that  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  of  cases  taken  early  have  been 
cured  in  these  German  hospitals.  The 
few  state  sanitoria  already  established  in 
the  United  States  have  already  been  remark- 
ably successful.  So  that  each  state  should 
be  encouraged  to  establish  these  beneficial 
institutions. 

The  food  that  we  eat  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  the  introduction  of  conta 
gion ;  of  all  the  foods  milk  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, because  it  is  an  animal  product 
taken  into  the  stomach  mostly  raw.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  epidemics 
of  typhoid  originate  in  large  cities  from  the 
milk  supply ;  so  also  much  of  the  scarlet 
fever  with  which  we  have  to  deal  comes 
from  the  visits  of  the  milkman.  How  many 
thousands  of  infants  die  annually  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ingestion  of  polluted  milk  it  is 
hard  to  compute,  but  the  number  is  doubt- 
less much  larger  than  any  of  us  would  dare 
to  estimate.  The  milk  supply  of  some  cities 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  bacteri- 
ologists, who  have  found  millions  of  bacteria 
distributed  in  this  way  to  the  population, 
and  in  some  cases  true  pathogenic  bacteria 
have  been  isolated,  and  this  milk  inoculated 
into  guinea  pigs  has  frequently  produced  the 


well-known  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  Muni- 
cipalities have  long  deemed  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  milk  inspector,  but  it  is  not 
his  duty  to  see  that  the  milk  is  not  diseased 
nor  polluted,  but  simply  that  it  is  not  diluted 
— to  see  that  it  contains  at  least  thirteen  per 
cent  of  total  solids,  and  yet,  for  all  he 
knows,  it  may  be  loaded  with  infection.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  dilute  polluted 
milk  with  pure  water.  The  empire  of  Japan 
has  only  recently  promulgated  a  decree  mak- 
ing it  a  crime,  punishable  with  a  severe  pen- 
alty, for  any  individual  to  sell  milk  from 
cows  suffering  with  any  contagious  disease,  or 
to  allow  any  one  suffering  with  consumption 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  milk  supply,  or 
the  utensils  in  which  it  is  handled.  But  in 
this  country  nearly  every  state  has  modified  or 
repealed  its  legislation  which  formerly  made 
tuberculin  tests  obligatory.  Cream,  butter, 
and  cheese  from  tuberculous  cows  are  also 
capable  of  spreading  the  infection.  We 
should  know  whether  the  cows  that  furnish 
the  milk  supply  are  tuberculous  ;  we  should 
know  whether  they  are  fed  on  swill  or  the 
refuse  from  breweries,  or  even  upon  sour 
or  fermented  ensilage,  for  all  ensilage  at  its 
best  contains  a  large  per  cent  of  acetic  acid. 
It  has  been  said  on  this  point  by  Dr.  Cutter, 
**  The  fact  that  tuberculosis  in  cows  is  most 
prevalent  where  ensilage  brewers,  grains, 
and  forced  feeding  are  used  ;  the  fact  that 
alcoholic  and  vinegar  yeast  are  found  in 
abundance  in  silo  food,  and  are  found  in  the 
blood  of  tuberculous  kine ;  the  fact  that 
hogs  kept  on  distillery  swill  contracted 
tuberculosis,  all  these  show  that  the  farmer 
must  take  other  views  than  those  that  now 
obtain.  The  farmer  to-day  is  like  the  man 
in  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  pouring  water  on  fire 
that  will  not  go  out  because  some  one 
behind  him  is  pouring  on  oil ;  killing  tuber- 
culous cattle  and  feeding  the  newly  bought 
kine  with  sour  foods  will  not  extinguish 
tuberculosis  from  this  herd." 

Tuberculous  meat  is  not  an  insignificant 
source  of  tubercular  infection,  especially 
if  it  is  not  thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  lovers 
of  rare  beef,  rare  steak,  and  even  Bologna 
sausage,  will  probably  often  take  into  their 
stomachs  many  tubercle  bacilli  whose 
vitality  has  been  unimpaired.  Meat  in- 
spection is  a  most  important  duty,  for 
every  state  and  municipality  should  sec 
to  it  that  meat  from  tuberculous  animals 
is  never  offered  for  sale.  With  regard  to 
this    matter.   Dr.   Salmon,   of    Washington, 
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says,  "Every  chy  should  have  a  municipal 
abattoir,  which  may  be  used  by  any  butcher 
by  paying  a  stated  sum  per  head  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered.  No  animal  should  be 
slaughtered  for  food  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city,  except  at  such  municipal  abat- 
toir and  within  specified  hours  of  the  day. 
By  thus  concentrating  the  slaughtering  at 
one  place  and  requiring  it  to  be  done  at 
regolar  hours,  a  systematic  inspection  be- 
comes possible.  Then,  we  should  insist 
upon  competent  inspectors, — not  butchers, — 
not  ward  politicians,  but  men  who  are 
versed  in  pathology." 

The  real  problem  which,  after  all,  presents 
itself  in  this  connection  is  the  value  of 
human  life.  How  long  shall  we  allow 
'en  per  cent  of  the  human  race  to  be  need- 
lessly sacrificed  by  the  propagation  and 
dissemination  of  a  contagion  so  clearly  pre- 
ventable? Already  the  world  is  stirred 
upon  the  subject,  for  it  was  first  awakened 
by  the  marvelous  discoveries  of  Robert  Koch 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  in  expectant 
suspense  while  awaiting  results.  With 
reluctance  did  we  give  up  tuberculin  as  a 
forlorn  hope ;  with  eagerness  have  we 
waited  for  some  anti-toxin  with  which  to 
annihilate  the  disease ;  but  at  last  we  have 
realized  that  our  duty  and  our  mission  is 
not  to  wait  for  the  working  of  miracle^,  but 
to  aid  the  miracles  ourselves  in  making  it 
possible  for  God's  air  and  sunlight  to  operate 
without  stint. 
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Street.     Telepl^one,  380  :8i^t  Street 
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[An  address  before  the  Summer  School   in  in  tWO  general  directions,  although 

Philanthropic  Work,  July  13, 1900.]  not,  heretofore,  of  equal  potency  by 
Intentionally,  perhaps,  the  subject  any  means,  which  I  shall  seek  to  de- 
upon  which  I  have  been  invited  to  scribe  more  particularly  hereafter, 
speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  this  These  movements  have  been,  appar- 
raoming  —  "Co-operation  Between  ently,  somewhat  antagonistic  to 
Public  and  Private  Agencies  in  Car-  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
ing  for  Children" — conveys  to  my  they  are  not  necessarily  at  variance 
mind  no  intimation  whatever  of  the  at  all,  if  rightly  understood  and  con- 
manner  in  which  I  am  desired  to  sidered.  To  the  contrary,  as  I  shall 
treat  it.  Hence,  I  shall  feel  at  lib-  endeavor  to  show,  where  properly 
crty  to  be  guided  entirely  by  my  own  conducted,  the  efforts  of  the  agencies 
inclinations  in  dealing  with  this  sub-  to  which  I  refer  should  prove  mutu- 
ject.  Moreover,  whatever  I  may  ally  helpful,  each  supplemental  of  the 
say  must  be  regarded  as  in  no  sense  other  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting 
official,  but  as  purely  personal;  as  the  dependent,  the  delinquent,  and 
conveying  simply  my  own  individual  the  neglected  child, 
views,  and  not  meaning  to  give  ex-         One  kind  of  co-operation  in  the 
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direction  indicated  has  consisted 
largely  in  placing  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children  in  institutions, 
while  the  other  kind  has  been  di- 
rected towards  getting  them  out  of 
such  institutions,  or  towards  keeping 
them  from  getting  in. 

On  the  one  hand,  public  officials, 
such  as  city  magistrates,  commission- 
ers of  charities,  and  superintendents 
•of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  larger 
laities  of  the  state,  have  pursuant  to 
the  authority  vested  in  them  by  law, 
committed  children  to  institutions 
under  private  management  and  con- 
trol, .the  care  and  maintenance  of 
such  children  to  be  paid  for  in  most 
cases  by  the  locality  to  which  they 
were  properly  chargeable.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  charitable  or- 
ganizations have  co-operated  with 
public  officials,  such  as  boards  of  su- 
pervisors, commissioners  of  charities, 
and  superintendents  of  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  smaller  cities  and  in 
the  rural  communities  where  the  tax 
rate  is  a  more  prominent  factor,  in 
securing  family  homes  for  depend- 
ent children  who  were  already  in 
institutions,  or  who  were  likely  to  be 
placed  in  them  if  family  homes  were 
not  obtained.  In  another  case  to 
which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly 
later  on,  a  private  society  has  under- 
taken to  co-operate  with  public  offi- 
cials in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
family  homes  together,  where  it 
seems  desirable  and  practicable  to  do 
so,  by  securing  needed  temporary 
relief  from  private  societies  or  indi- 
\nduals,  or,   possibly,   by  obtaining 


employment  for  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, thereby  removing  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  children  of  such  homes 
in  institutions. 

New  York  has  not  been  inclined 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  some  of 
the  Western  States,  of  maintaining 
children  in  institutions  under  its  own 
management  and  control,  with  the 
view  of  placing  them  in  family 
homes  as  soon  as  possible.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  early  adopted  the  course, 
hereinbefore  indicated,  of  providing 
for  their  maintenance  in  institutions 
under  private  management,  the  cost 
of  the  children's  care  being  met  by 
the  localities  upon  which  they  are 
properly  a  charge. 

The  result  of  this  form  of  co-oper- 
ation has  been  to  assist  in  building 
up  a  large  number  of  institutions  for 
dependent  and  delinquent  children, 
over  which  neither  the  state,  nor  any 
political  division  thereof,  has  any 
direct  control.  At  the  present  time, 
these  institutions,  varying  greatly 
in  capacity,  of  course, — some  having 
but  a  few  inmates,  while  others  count 
them  by  the  thousand  or  more — 
number  about  i8o,  and  contain  a 
population  exceeding  44,000.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September,  1898, 
the  payments  to  these  institutions 
from  counties,  cities,  and  other  pub- 
lic sources,  aggregated  $2,624,000, 
while  they  received  from  contribu- 
tions, bequests,  and  other  sources, 
the  additional  sum  of  $3,691,000. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  in 
detail  with  regard  to  the  statistics 
of  these  institutions,  can  find  such 
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information  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  the 
L^slature,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  principal  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States. 

This  system  of  co-operation  be- 
tween public  officers  and  private  in- 
stitutions for  children,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  state, 
which  provides  in  Section  14  of  Arti- 
cle VIII,  as  follows :  "Nothingin  this 
Constitution  contained  shall  prevent 
the  Legislature  from  making  such 
provision  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it 
may  seem  proper;  or  prevent  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  village  from 
providing  for  the  care,  support, 
maintenance,  and  secular  education 
of  inmates  of  orphan  asylums,  homes 
for  dependent  children,  or  correc- 
tional institutions,  whether  under 
public  or  private  control. 

"Payments  by  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  to  charitable 
eleemosynary,  correctional,  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  wholly  or 
partly  imder  private  control,  for  care, 
support,  and  maintenance,  may  be 
authorized,  but  shall  not  be  required 
by  the  Legislature."  And  it  is  also 
sanctioned  by  Chapter  754  of  the 
Laws  of  1895,  ^s  well  as  by  the 
Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  other  statutes. 

Co-operation  of  this  nature  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies  in 
caring  for  children  has  its  ob- 
vious advantages  and  disadvantages. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that, 


so  far  as  their  physical  well-being  " 
is  concerned,  the  dependent  and  the 
delinquent  children  of  the  Empire 
State  are  now,  as  a  general  rule, 
well  cared  for  in  these  private  in- 
stitutions. In  most  of  them  they 
are  able  to  obtain  a  good  education, 
including  in  some  instances  indus- 
trial as  well  as  scholastic  branches, 
together  with  needed  moral  instruc- 
tion. The  institutions  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  affected  by  political  consid- 
erations to  any  material  extent,  al- 
though by  no  means  devoid  of  influ- 
ence in  this  direction,  and  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  much 
more  economically  conducted  than 
are  state  institutions. 

Viewed  from  a  public  administra- 
tive standpoint,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  difficult  to  secure  desirable 
changes  of  policy  in  institutions  man- 
aged in  this  way ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  early  placing  out  of  the  chil- 
dren in  family  homes;  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  training,  and  vari- 
ous other  improvements  in  method 
that  might  be  specified.  To  secure 
such  changes  must  therefore  be 
largely  a  matter  of  education  and 
persuasion.  Truly  a  difficult  task, 
but  perhaps  a  more  beneficent  influ- 
ence than  the  use  of  arbitrary  meth- 
ods. 

The  custom  which,  before  its 
gravity  was  fully  recognized,  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  in  full  force  for 
a  long  time,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  of  regarding  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  family  and  the 
shelter  of  the  institution  as  the  pan- 
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acea  for  all  the  ills  that  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  neglected  children 
were  heir  to,  has  undoubtedly  result- 
ed in  weakening  family  ties  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  This  is  the  case 
especially,  of  course,  among  those 
most  susceptible  to  this  evil,  and,  in 
my  estimation,  has  been  decidedly 
immoral  in  its  tendencies.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  build  up  the  family 
where  it  showed  such  signs  of  dete- 
rioration as  to  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  poor-law  officials,  or,  possibly, 
in  some  instances,  to  that  of  the  po- 
lice court  magistrate,  the  effort  has 
been  in  many  cases  to  take  away  the 
children,  and  thus  to  remove  from 
the  parents  what  should  be  the 
strongest  possible  incentive  towards 
maintaining  a  decent  home. 

Recently,  in  looking  over  the  rec- 
ords of  Plymouth  Colony,  as  they 
have  been  published  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  this  very  custom  dated  back 
almost  to  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, copied  in  all  probability  from 
some  English  law,  for  in  the  year 
1658,  the  government  of  the  colony 
enacted  a  statute  as  follows:  "Where- 
as, it  is  observed  that  divers  persons 
in  this  Government  are  not  able  to 
provide  competent  and  convenient 
food  and  raiment  for  their  children, 
whereby  it  is  that  poor  children  are 
exposed  unto  great  want  and  ex- 
tremity; it  is  enacted  by  the  court 
and  the  authority  thereof,  that 
two  or  three  men  shall  be 
chosen  in  every  township  of 
this   government  that   all   such   as 


are  not  able  to  provide  necessary  and 
convenient  food  and  clothing  for  their 
children  and  will  not  dispose  of  them 
themselves  so  as  they  may  be  better 
provided  for;  such  said  children 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  said  men 
so  appointed  as  they  shall  see  meet 
so  as  they  may  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  the  premises  and  the  sev- 
eral towns  shall  return  the  names  of 
such  men  as  shall  be  deputed  and 
chosen  unto  the  Court."  Certainly 
a  very  crude  and  handy  statute,  and 
not  one  encumbered  with  any  red 
tape  provisions,  such  as  keeping  a 
record  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
children  thus  transplanted,  or  of  see- 
ing that  they  are  suitably  cared  for 
after  they  were  removed  from  their 
natural  guardians. 

From  this  unfortunate  and  peril- 
ous tendency,  and  owing,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  rap- 
id increase  and  growth  of  children's 
institutions  in  this  state,  a  reaction 
has  set  in,  which  seeks  to  keep 
family  homes  together,  or,  where 
this  is  impracticable,  to  transplant 
dependent  children  to  such  homes, 
and  with  the  principle  behind  this 
movement  I  am  in  complete  sym- 
pathy. 

Turning  now  to  co-operation  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies 
designed  to  place  children  in  family 
homes  and  to  keep  such  homes  to- 
gether, we  find  a  movement  that  has 
made  decided  advances  in  New  York 
state  within  the  past  few  years.  This 
increased  interest  and  effort  have 
been  largely  due,  I  venture  to  say. 
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to  the  worthy  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Folks,  who,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  had  many  a  cheerful  en- 
counter with  the  ultra  champions  of 
the  institutional  idea,  and  also  to  his 
co-workers,  more  particularly  Miss 
Qark,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
whose  various  addresses  oathe  prop- 
er methods  of  carrying  on  placing- 
out  work  are  well  worth  your  reading. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society 
is  the  pioneer  agency  which  has  de- 
voted its  efforts  largely  to  this  form 
of  work.  No  other  similar  agency 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  has 
placed  out  so  many  children,  and  the 
society's  opportunities  for  doing 
good  in  this  direction  have  simply 
been  without  parallel.  For  many 
years  it  has  placed  children  largely 
in  the  West,  where,  we  learn  from 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  some  of  them  have  become 
governors  and  other  titled  dignita- 
ries. Mr.  Brace  will  no  doubt  be 
glad  to  show  you  pictures  of  many 
of  these  children  and  of  their  country 
homes,  which  he  has  caused  to  be 
taken,  or,  possibly,  has  himself  taken, 
on  his  visits  to  them.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  has  paid  more  attention  than 
theretofore  to  placing  out  children  in 
this  state,  where  many  good  homes 
are  to  be  found. 

The  children  placed  out  by  the  so- 
ciety are  received  from  commission- 
ers of  charities,  superintendents  of 
the  poor,  and  other  public,  officials. 


as  well  as  from  other  societies,  while 
some  of  the  children  apply  directly 
to  the  society  itself.  It  maintains 
at  Kensico,  N.  Y.,  a  farm  school, 
where  the  children  can  be  sent,  and 
where  they  are  given  instruction  cal- 
culated better  to  fit  them  for  family 
homes. 

The  Rochester  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety does  much  similar  work  for 
the  public  authorities  of  Monroe 
County,  who,  in  turn,  I  believe,  con- 
tribute materially  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  society.  This  society 
also  carries  on  the  boarding-out  sys- 
tem, many  of  the  children  boarded 
out  being  subsequently  adopted,  I  am 
told,  by  the  families  caring  for  them. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion has,  in  recent  years,  engaged  in 
this  laudable  work  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and,  I  believe,  has  carried  it 
on  in  a  thoroughly  careful' manner, 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  associa- 
tion not  only  engages  in  this  work 
directly  from  its  central  office  here 
in  the  United  Charities  Building,  but 
carries  it  on  through  local  commit- 
tees in  Richmond  and  Allegany 
counties  and  at  Newburgh. 

In  co-operation  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  has,  since 
March,  1898,  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  boarding  in  country  fami- 
lies some  of  the  foundlings  and  moth- 
erless infants  previously  cared  for  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
in  the  Infant's  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island. 
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Another  branch  of  the  society's 
work,  that  of  providing  situations  in 
the  country  for  destitute  mothers 
with  infants,  is  closely  related  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  for, 
doubtless,  many  such  mothers  by  be- 
ing provided  with  situations  in  the 
country  have  been  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  their,  children  in 
institutions. 

In  January,  1899,  the  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren was  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  destitute,  dependent, 
or  neglected  children  in  family 
homes  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  this  state,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish such  purpose  this  organi- 
zation is  empowered  to  receive  such 
children  by  surrender,  commitment, 
or  otherwise,  and  to  do  such  other 
work  as  may  tend  to  improve  the 
condition  of  such  children. 

This  movement  was  established 
and  is  carried  on  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  although  a  young  or- 
ganization, has  shown  much  com- 
mendable activity.  Its  promoters 
propose  to  co-operate  actively  with 
public  officials  in  securing  Catholic 
homes  for  Catholic  children. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  city  of  New  York  has,  since 
June,  1 898,  carried  on  an  important 
and  interesting  work,  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred,  through 
its  Committee  on  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities.  This 
work   has,    in   part,    been   directed 


towards  preventing  the  commitment 
of  children  to  institutions,  in  cases 
where  it  seemed  practicable  to  keep 
families  together  by  supplying  neces- 
sary help,  which  the  society  in  each 
case  undertook  to  secure. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant forms  of  co-operation  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies  in 
this  state  in  caring  for  children  by 
taking  them  out  or  keeping  them  out 
of  institutions. 

Beyond  this,  many  of  the  larger 
institutions,  such  as  the  New  York 
Foundling  Asylum  and  the  New 
York  Juvenile  A3ylum,  have  directly 
done  a  large  amount  of  placing-out 
work,  particularly  in  the  West,  a 
form  of  co-operation  with  the  public 
authorities  which  has  saved  the  city 
much  money  and  accomplished  be- 
neficent results. 

I  shall  not  weary  you  by  attempt- 
ing to  quote  statistics  of  their  work. 
Any  of  the  societies  named  will, 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  send  you  their 
reports  if  you  desire  to  pursue  the 
subject  further. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
the  representatives  of  both  the  in- 
stitutional idea  and  the  placing-out 
movement  have  unquestionably  been, 
and  are,  earnest  and  sincere  in  their 
intentions,  and  have  meant  to  seek 
only  the  welfare  of  th^  children. 
Further  than  this,  both  have  un- 
doubtedly done  much  good,  each  in 
its  own  particular  sphere.  For  cer- 
tain classes  of  children  and  for  the 
temporary  care  of  others,  institu- 
tions will,  doubtless,  always  be  re- 
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quired,  but  for  normal  children,  be- 
reft of  friends,  suitable  family  homes 
should  be  found  as  early  as  possible. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  result, 
more  earnest  co-operation  is  neces- 
sary between  the  managers  of  insti- 
tutions and  the  placing-out  societies, 
as  well  as  between  them  and  public 
officials.  More  than  anything  else 
they  need  to  come  to  a  harmonious 
understanding,  and  to  assist  them 
in  doing  so,  as  well  as  to  accomplish 
other  beneficent  results,  a  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  is  being 
organized  in  this  state,  and  is  to 
hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  Capitol 
in  Albany  in  November  next.  From 
this  movement  it  is  hoped  that  much 
good  will  result  especially  in  the  di- 
rection of  securing  more  intelligent 
and  active  co-operation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  in  caring  for 
children. 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT  OE  CHICAGO. 


The  citizens  of  Chicago  have  tak- 
en a  great  interest  in  the  workings 
of  the  juvenile  court.  It  has  only 
been  in  operation  a  year,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  an  experiment. 
Committees  have  been  sent  from 
other  cities  and  even  from  foreign 
countries  to  watch  its  operation,  and 
report  if  it  is  a  success.  We  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  has 
been  more  successful  than  its  most 
sanguine  friends  anticipated.  Much 
of  its  success  is  due  to  the  kind- 
hearted  and  fatherly  Judge  Tuthill, 
who  has  presided.  During  the  first 
year  2,298  children  have  been  before 
Judge  Tuthill,  and  of  these  1,100 
have  been  paroled  to  the  probation 
officers,  and  only  15  per  cent  of  these 
have  been  returned  to  the  court  for  a 
second  hearing.  Hundreds  of  children 
who  have  been  guilty  of  some  little 
offense  for  the  first  time  have  been 


reprimanded  but  not  punished,  and 
have  been  started  on  the  road  to  re- 
form. Through  the  agency  of  the 
court,  children  have  been  taken  from 
evil  environment  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  their  misdemeanors,  and 
placed  in  better  surroundings.  Those 
whose  conduct  has  not  justified  such 
treatment  have  been  sent  to  institu- 
tions, but  not  branded  with  a  crimi- 
nal sentence.  Of  the  number  sent  to 
the  John  Worthy  School  less  than 
three  per  cent  have  come  again 
before  the  court  for  a  second  sen- 
tence, after  they  have  been  re- 
leased. Judge  Tuthill  considered 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavor  to 
reform  children  and  bring  them  back 
to  a  useful  life,  rather  than  to  punish 
them.  In  speaking  the  other  day 
upon  the  court's  work.  Judge  Tuthill 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  earnest  co-oper- 
ation of  the  various  organizations 
which  have  taken  up  the  cause  of 
poor,  unfortunate  children.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Judge  Tuthill  was  se- 
lected to  preside  over  this  tribunal. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  attempt 
to  reform  children  than  it  is  in  the 
first  instance  to  commit  them  to  jail, 
send  them  to  bridewells  and  prisons. 
We  believe  that  the  influence  of  this 
initial  juvenile  court  will  spread  far 
and  wide  to  other  states  and  coun- 
tries, and  be  productive  of  an  un- 
told    amount    of    good Chicago  Legal 
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We  invite  attention  to  the  article 
on  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago, 
which  we  reprint  from  a  Chicago 
law  periodical.  The  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission  will  be  asked  to 
provide  for  a  special  court  for  chil- 
dren in  the  charter  for  the  city  of 
New  York  qpon  which  they  are  now 
at  work. 

The  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety of  New  York  city  has  engaged 
the  services  of  four  of  the  members 
of  the  class  in  philanthropic  work, 
which  closed  its  session  last  week. 
One  member  is  to  be  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  society. 
Another  is  district  agent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston.  An- 
other is  in  the  service  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  and  Aid  Society  of  Illi- 
nois.    Three  are  workers  in  college 


or  university  settlements.  One  is 
in  charge  of  a  mission  for  Neg^roes. 
One  is  engaged  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  this  city  for  its  sum- 
mer playgrounds.  Two  will  hold 
university  fellowships  during  the 
coming  year.  One  is  registrar  of 
the  Educational  Alliance.  One  is 
visitor  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this — the  third  class  conducted  by 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  Committee  on  Philanthropic 
Education — is  its  homogeneity  in 
spite  of  the  varied  sources  from  which 
its  members  were  drawn.  One  of 
the  students  at  the  close  of  the 
course  remarked  that  he  had  never 
had  a  more  enjoyable  six  weeks. 
The  class  worked  hard,  but — or,  per- 
haps, we  should  say  therefore — they 
found  the  course  profitable  and  en- 
joyable. 

We  think  that  the  series  of  thirty- 
three  lectures  could  not  easily  be 
matched,  either  for  solid  information 
or  for  their  qualities  of  interest  and 
inspiration.  Of  greater  value  still 
were  the  services  of  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Jeflfrey  R.  Brackett,  Mr.  Homer 
Folks,  Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Low- 
ell, and  others,  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  class  for  a  week  or  more, 
guiding  or  participating  in  its  dis- 
cussions, and  conferring  personally 
with  students.  We  trust  that  the 
Summer  School  of  1900  may  exert 
an  abiding  and  deepening  influence 
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over  the  varied  phases  of  social  work 
in  which  its  students  will  engage. 


A  boy  was  hanged  in  Connecti- 
cut on  Friday  last  for  an  atrocious 
murder  committed  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  a  worth- 
less boy,  is  perhaps  better  dead  than 
alive,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  in- 
dulge in  any  feelings  of  pity  for  him. 
But  his  execution  suggests  an  impor- 
tant question  of  criminology.  Should 
the  state  undertake  the  extermination 
of  misborn  human  pests?  And,  if 
so,  why  wait  till  they  have  done 
their  evil  work?  There  are  those 
who  think  the  scientific  development 
of  the  race  calls  for  the  extinction  of 
the  idiotic,  the  insane,  the  morally 
and  physically  deformed,  who  are 
predestined  to  be  useless  to  them- 
selves and  a  burden  to  the  world.  If 
that  theory  is  to  prevail,  then  the 
killing  of  this  misbegotten  youth  was 
in  order,  but  too  late. 

All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that 
he  was  bom  to  evil  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward.  His  family  history,  as 
compiled  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Rowell, 
of  Stamford,  and  not  overthrown 
by  the  prosecution,  is  as  follows : 

The  mother  was  a  drunken  pros- 
titute, an  epileptic,  weak  minded,  sub- 
ject to  furious  fits  of  passion,  had 
tried  to  murder  her  husband,  and 
died  drunk  in  the  streets. 

The  grandmother  and  aunts  on 
the  mother's  side  were  all  epileptics, 
all  drunkards,  and  all  prostitutes. 

The  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side  died  in  an  insane  asyluni,  and  a 


brother  of  the  mother  died  raving 
crazy. 

The  father  was  an  epileptic,  a 
drunkard,  weak  minded. 

The  father's  brother  was  an  epi- 
leptic and  weak  minded. 

The  grandfather  on  the  father's 
side    was    subject    to    epilepsy. — 

N^ew  York  Tribune. 


Mr.  Nathan  Straus  has  done  sev- 
eral very  sensible  things  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  of  New  York  city, 
and  if  correctly  reported  in  the  news- 
papers has  said  some  rather  foolish 
things  on  the  subject.  His  name  is 
signed  to  an  article  of  a  column  and 
a  half  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  July 
8,  in  which  there  are  references  to 
the  former  and  samples  of  the  latter. 

The  article  appears  also  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press  of  July  22.  It 
begins  with  the  assertion  that  the 
writer  detests  the  word  **charity." 
While  the  word  was  very  beautiful 
in  its  inception,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
custom  and  its  associations  with  poor 
unfortunates  have  so  changed  it  that 
its  original  meaning  has  departed. 
Mr.  Straus  seems  to  think  that  the 
fault  is  with  those  who  have  been 
trying  to  help  others,  and  that  if  such 
persons  will  endeavor  to  eliminate 
the  word  "charity"  the  difficulty  will 
be  overcome.  It  is  not,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  however,  by  such 
means  that  we  shall  reach  and  help 
those  who  are  in  trouble  "without 
the  loss  of  their  independence  and 
self-respect."  Mr.  Straus  thinks  that 
it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between 
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the  worthy  individual  and  the  profes- 
sional beggar  without  asking  him  to 
"pass  a  civil  service  examination," 
or  making  the  unfortunate  object 
conscious  of  his  own  condition,  and 
asks,  "What  does  it  matter  if  in  the 
multitude  of  people  helped  some  are 
undeserving?"  We  have  observed 
that  indignant  inquiries  of  this  kind 
are  generally  used  to  excuse  actions 
which  are  either  heartlessly  thought- 
less or  uncharitably  careless,  or  to 
curry  favor  with  those  who  have  the 
prejudice  against  the  word  "charity," 
to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  statements  to  which  we  have 
taken  exception  are  objectionable 
chiefly  because  of  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  constantly  put. 

That  Mr.  Straus  himself  has 
sound  and  thoroughly  practical  views 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  the  article : 

"The  principle  on  which  I  have 
always  tried  to  work  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  stewardship  that 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Providence  is  to  help  men  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  hand  out  money  to  every  appli- 
cant for  relief,  and  persuade  one- 
self that  this  is  practical  philanthro- 
py. In  reality  it  is  practical  folly. 
To  really  benefit  the  deserving  poor 
it  is  as  necessary  to  be  cautious  and 
careful  and  wise  in  the  distribution 
of  money  as  it  is  to  be  so  in  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  life.  *  My  son,*  said 
a  wise  father,  *if  I  give  you  money 
some  one  will  surely  get  it  away 
from  you.     But  if  I  give  you  a  good 


education  nothing  can  ever  deprive 
you  of  its  benefits'  To  found  a 
hospital  is  good;  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  presence  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  better.  A  healthy  man  is  a 
wealthy  man.  Root  out  of  the  early 
lives  of  the  poor  the  evils  that  cause 
so  many  to  grow  sckly  and  ailing, 
eventually  to  find  their  way  into  the 
hospital  ward  or  to  become  a  charge 
to  the  community,  and  you  are  giv- 
ing them  a  fair  start  in  life  on  even 
terms  with  the  ones  more  fortunate- 
ly born." 


#  # 
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There  is  an  ordinance  pending  in 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  looking  to- 
ward the  abolition  of  all  street  mu- 
sic, and  aimed  especially  at  the  trav- 
eling hand  organs  or  street  pianos. 
A  hearing  was  had  on  this  subject 
before  the  Committee  on  Highways 
of  the  Board  last  Friday.  A  num- 
ber of  people  appeared  in  favor  of 
the  ordinance,  but  no  one  in  opposi- 
tion. One  can  readily  understand 
that  an  ordinance  of  this  kind,  pro- 
hibiting the  playing  of  hand  organs 
in  certain  neighborhoods,  might  be 
desirable,  but  when  it  is  attempted 
to  prohibit  this  practice  in  the  tene- 
ment districts,  a  very  serious  blow 
will  be  dealt  to  the  people  of  such 
neighborhoods.  The  hand  organ  is 
about  the  one  pleasure  that  the  poor 
people,  and  especially  the  children, 
have,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
so  much  deligfht  and  real  pleasure 
can  be  given  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  by  a  street  piano.  It  would 
be  far  more  fitting  for  the  city  au- 
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thorities,  instead  of  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  children  of  the  poor  of  their 
only  amusement,  to  subsidize  the 
owners  of  these  instruments.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  will  have  the 
ordinance  so  amended  as  not  to  apply 
to  the  tenement  districts,  and  that 
they  will  not  make  the  serious  mis- 
take of  cutting  oflF  this  source  of 
pleasure  to  so  many  people. 


The  Committee  on  the  Blind  for 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  attrib- 
utes the  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  inmates  in  the  institution 
for  the  blind  in  New  York  city,  to 
"the  better  care  of  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  in 
charitable  institutions  of  the  metro- 
politan district."  The  State  School 
at  Batavia  is  overcrowded,  and  the 
committee  suggests  that  the  terri- 
tory from  which  pupils  are  admitted 
to  the  city  institution  at  state  ex- 
pense should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  inmates  and 
lighten  the  pressure  upon  the  insti- 
tution at  Batavia 


On  July  19  the  Floating  Hospital 
of  St.  John's  Guild  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  a  trip 
down  the  bay.  Tickets  for  these  trips 
mcluding  salt-water  baths,  substantial 
dinner,  pure  milk  for  the  children, 
and  proper  nursing  for  all  are  given 
out  to  the  mothers  of  children,  who 
need  the  fresh  air,  and  are  available 
at  500  places  of  distribtition. 

Since  1875  ^^^  "Emma  Abbott," 


which  was  the  first  boat  fitted  up  by 
this  Guild,  has  carried  826,312  moth- 
ers,  sick  babies,  and  delicate  chil- 
dren ;  needs  of  a  larger  service  were 
felt  and  an  additional  boat  was  added, 
so  that  now  two  boats  make  six  trips 
each  per  week 


The  mortality  from  consumption 
in  New  England  is  gradually  de- 
creasing. In  1892  there  were  1,352 
deaths  from  this  disease.  Since 
then,  throiigh  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  press  to 
convince  the  people  that  consumption 
is  a  communicable  and  preventable 
disease,  the  number  of  deaths  has 
been  reduced  year  by  year,  number- 
ing 1,021  in  1898. 


*  * 
«• 


The  Boston  Bathhouse  Company 
opened  recently  the  first  public  wash- 
house  in  Boston. 

The  object  of  this  house  is  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  washing  may  be 
done  easily  and  quickly  by  people 
who  have  not  the  proper  facilities  at 
home  in  the  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts. For  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per 
hour,  all  washing  facilities  are  sup- 
plied except  the  manual  labor  ordi- 
narily required. 


The  American  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  gives 
notice  that  it  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
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which  is  to  be  held  in  Rochester, 
October  3  and  4. 

This  society  withdrew  because  it 
thinks  that  "The  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals  and  to  Children 
should  be  kept  entirely  separate  and 
distinct."    

THE  STATE  CONFERENCE. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  com- 
mittees which  will  have  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  program  for  the  first 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  of  the  State  of  New  York 
— ^to  meet  at  Albany  soon  after  the 
November  election: 

On  the  Care  and  Relief  of  Needy 
Families  in  their  own  Homes,  Fred- 
erick Almy,  chairman,  Buffalo;  Thos. 
W.  Hynes,Brooklyn;  J.R.Washburn, 
Watertown;  Rev.  S.  V.  V.  Holmes, 
Buffalo;  Joseph  A.  Crane,  Roches- 
ter; Mrs.  M.  Fullerton,  New  York; 
Rev.  William  I.  Nichols,  Brooklyn; 
Edward  J.  Hussey,  Albany ;  Mrs.  E. 
V.  H.  Mansell,  New  York;  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  New  York;  William  P. 
Constable,  Yonkers ;  John  J.  Barry, 
New  York. 

On  the  Care  of  Defective,  Depend- 
ent, Delinquent,  and  Neglected  Chil- 
dren, Rev.  Thos.  L.  Kinkead,  chair- 
man, Peekskill;  H6mer  Folks,  New 
York;  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  Buffalo; 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Briggs,  Roch- 
ester; Frederick  E.  Bauer,  New 
York ;  Ogden  P.  Letchworth.  Buffa- 
lo ;  Henry  Esser,  Mt.  Vernon ;  Mor- 
nay  Williams,  New  York ;  Miss  Lucy 
C.  Watson,  Utica ;  Philip  W.  Ayres, 
New  York;  George  B.  Robinson, 
New  York;  Mrs.  John  Davenport, 
Bath;  Mother  Mary  Ann  Burke, 
Buffalo;  Edmund  Lyon,  Rochester. 


On  the  Mentally  Defective,  Wil- 
liam P.  Spratling,  chairman,  Sonyea; 
Dr.  Peter  M.  Wise,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Winspear,  Newark ;  the 
Hon.  Charles  McLouth,  Palmyra; 
Timothy  E.  McGarr,  Albany;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  Poughkeepsie; 
Dr.  E.  H.  Howard,  Rochester; 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  New 
York;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  New 
York;  Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott,  Mid- 
dletown;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dunphy,  New 
York;  Dr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
Rome. 

On  Institutional  Care  of  Destitute 
Adults,  Byron  M.  Child,  chairman, 
Albany;  George  Blair,  New  York; 
Levi  A.  Page,  Seneca  Castle ;  Dr.  J. 
T.  Duryea,  Brooklyn;  D.  C.  Grun- 
der,  Angelica ;  the  Rev.  N.  O.  Hal- 
stead,  St.  Johnland;  Simon  Borg, 
New  York ;  Dr.  Henry  S.  Oppenhei- 
mer.  New  York;  Robert  W.  Hill, 
Canandaigua;  G.  L.  Mosher,  Ma- 
chias ;  the  Rev.  Dennis  J.  McMahon, 
D.D.,  New  York;  M.  G.  Frisbic, 
Homer. 

On  the  Treatment  of  the  Crimi- 
nal, Thomas  Sturgis,  chairman.  New 
York;  Herbert  E.  Mills  Pough- 
keepsie;  Omar  V.  Sage,  New  York; 
Arria  S.  Huntington,  Syracuse;  the 
Rev.  Thos.  F.  Hickey,  Rochester;  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  New 
York;  the  Hon.  Cornelius  V.  Col- 
lins, Troy ;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  New 
York;  George  McLaughlin,  Albany; 
Newton  O.  Fanning,  New  York ;  W. 
H.  Gratwick,  Ellicott  Square,  Buffa- 
lo; William  J.  Sterritt,  Middleport 
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CAUSES  or  CRIMINAL  TENDENCIES  AMONG 
BOYS. 


BY  JAMES   B.    REYNOLDS,    HEAD    WORKER    UNI- 
VERSITY SETTLEMENT. 

i         [Oatline  of  an  address  before  the  Summer 
j      School  in  Philanthropic  Work,  July  5.] 

I  The  influences  which  work  for 
good  or  ill  in  the  career  of  the  aver- 
age boy  are  three- fold :  First,  hered- 
ity, or  the  influence  of  birth.  Second, 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  or 
the  psychological  influence.  Third, 
the  influence  of  environment,  or  that 
which  arises  from  social  conditions. 
Heredity  determines  the  boy's 
character  at  the  start.  If  the  parent 
bequeaths  him  an  inheritance  of  fair 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualities, 
he  has  a  fair  chance  to  achieve  good 
character,  and  there  is  a  fair  possi- 
bility that  he  will  respond  to  good 
influences.  The  criminal  traits,  or 
tendencies  in  parents,  however,  fre- 
quently bequeath  similar  traits  to  the 
diild.  The  low  forehead,  the  flat 
car,  and  other  sig^s  of  the  brutal 
type  stamp  the  mark  of  Cain  on  the 
diild  at  his  birth.  Of  such 
it  may  be  said,  as  Bishop  South  re- 
marked, that  they  "are  not  bom,  but 
condemned  into  the  world." 

The  ordinary  nature  of  the 
boy  will  predispose  him  to  crime 
tinder  certain  conditions  and  to  good 
conduct  under  other  conditions.  For 
instance,  boys  are  by  nature  venture- 
some, courageous,  and  active.  To 
repress  those  tendencies  is  to  encour- 
age crime.  Firm  leadership,  which 
will  control  at  the  same  time  that  it 
directs  and  oflFers  a  chance  for  the 
expression  of  these  attributes,  should 
be  the  line  of  procedure.  So  far  as 
possible  we  should  remove  the  temp- 


tation to  deceive  merely  in  the  spirit 
of  bravado  and  venturesomeness. 
Hence,  in  managing  boys'  clubs,  self- 
government  rather  than  the  control 
of  some  outside  authority  has  been 
shown  to  encourage  responsibility  at 
the  same  time  that  it  removes  the 
temptation  to  deceive  the  teacher  or 
director. 

I  want  to  mention  another  source 
of  criminal  influence.  It  is  consid- 
ered subtle  and  mysterious,  and 
while  we  have  guessed  much  we 
know  little  of  its  real  power.  Yet  I 
believe  that  it  is  to  be  named  and 
studied,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
reckon  with  forces  which  make  for 
crimes  would  be  incomplete  without 
it.  I  mean  that  peculiar  influence 
which  is  sometimes  called  "personal 
magnetism"  and  sometimes  "hypno- 
tism." How  far  one  person  can 
control  another  by  sheer  force  of  will 
or  by  an  overpowering  charm  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  know  that  the 
power  exists.  The  moral  problem 
which  arises  in  criminology  from  the 
extent  of  this  subtle  power  is,  then, 
can  the  will  of  one  well-intentioned 
be  so  far  controlled  by  one  with 
criminal  intent  that  he  may  be  forced 
to  do  that  against  which  his  con- 
science rebels  ?  The  classic  illustra- 
tion on  this  point  is  a  famous  case 
of  Eyraud  and  Gabriel  Bombard.  I 
was  in  Paris  when  the  case  was  tried. 
The  public  prosecutor,  M.  Beaupaire, 
conducted  the  prosecution.  The 
guilt  of  both  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man, who  had  a  share  in  the  murder, 
was  easily  established.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  man  would  be  guillo- 
tined, and  there  was  only  the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  woman 
would  suffer  the  same  fate.  The 
claim  was  said,  in  her  defense,  that 
she  had  been  under  the  hypnotic  in- 
fluence of  the  man  and  had  been  an 
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unwilling  accomplice,  but  that  she  did 
not  share  in  the  actual  deed  of  mur- 
der. To  prove  the  claim,  the 
woman  was  put  in  an  hypnotic  state, 
and  while  in  that  state  she  was  made 
to  go  through  the  act  of  murdering 
her  victim.  She  placed  the  cord 
about  his  neck  and  tied  the  knot, 
but  when  told  to  draw  the  knot  and 
strangle  the  victim,  even  while  under 
the  control  of  the  hypnotist  she  re- 
fused absolutely  to  act.  The  con- 
tention was  made  by  the  hypnotists  of 
the  Nancy  School  that  this  experi- 
ment proved,  first,  the  contention  of 
the  woman's  counsel  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  the  man,  and,  second,  that 
it  established  the  general  principle 
that  even  in  the  hypnotic  state  one 
can  not  be  forced  to  do  a  deed  re- 
pugnant to  his  conscience.  The  case 
was  subsequently  much  discussed  in 
France.  At  the  moment  it  served 
to  save  the  woman's  life.  The  same 
question  will  certainly  be  raised  with 
equal  seriousness  in  this  country  be- 
fore long,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit 
and  to  understand  the  operation  of 
the  subtle  force  of  personal  magnet- 
ism and  hypnotic  control  to  a  great- 
er or  less  degree. 

I  remember  when  first  coming  to 
the  University  Settlement,  I  found 
that  the  smallest  boys'  club  at  the 
settlement,  consisting  of  boys  from 
eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  had  for 
its  president  the  most  diminutive 
member  of  the  gang.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  he  ruled  the  club  firmly, 
and  maintained  order  to  a  far  great- 
er degree  that  his  physical  stature 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There 
was  a  peculiar  expression,  which  I 
noticed,  in  his  eye,  and  which  led  the 
other  boys  to  usually  do  what  he  told 
them.  Since  the  boy  has  grown  old- 
er he  has,  to  a  large  degree,  lost 
that  peculiar  power,  and  I  see  it  in 


other  boys,  some  of  whom  are  an 
influence  for  good  and  some  of 
whom  are  an  influence  for  bad.  I 
repeat,  then,  this  subtle  quality,  how- 
ever we  may  name  it,  is  an  element 
that  may  be  reckoned  with  carefully 
and  carefully  observed,  for  it  wiil 
produce  results  which  we  do  not  ex- 
pect and  will  explain  why  certain 
bad  boys  have  a  most  tmdue  influ- 
ence over  certain  of  their  fellow- 
mates. 

The  longer  I  live  in  one  of  the 
poorest  quarters  of  New  York  citj-. 
the  more  deeply  am  I  impressed  by 
the  harm  done  to  young  people,  and 
especially  boys,  through  the  evil 
character  of  the  ordinary  social  life. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
every  boy  is  a  social  being.  He  may 
not  have  a  very  large  idea  of  home, 
but  he  has  an  extremely  large  idea 
of  club  life  and  of  other  social  agen- 
cies. He  feels  himself  to  be  an  in- 
tensely social  being,  he  is  going  to 
have  his  athletics  in  company  with 
others,  music  in  company  with 
others,  dancing  in  company  with 
others,  dramatic  entertainments  in 
company  with  others,  and  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  as  much  eating  with 
others  as  he  can.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  social  influences  resulting 
from  these  desires  is  likely  to  be, 
therefore,  a  determining  factor  in 
the  career  of  many  boys.  It  is. 
therefore,  most  unfortunate  that 
nearly  every  one  of  these  agencies  is 
preyed  upon  by  those  who  wish  to 
degrade  rather  than  elevate  and  to 
harm  rather  than  help.  The  boy 
likes  clubs  and  we  regard  the  in- 
stinct as  natural,  but  observation 
teaches  us  that  the  candy  store, 
the  tobacco  shop,  and  the  saloon 
are  the  three  agencies  which 
universally  welcome  such  clubs: 
that     each     of     these    agencies    is 
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injurious.  A  recen^  study  of  boys* 
clubs  in  candy  stores  made  at  the 
University  settlement  by  one  of  our 
young  men  has  shown  that  where 
such  clubs  are  formed  without  any 
good  purpose  the  selfish  interest  of 
the  shop  keeper  is  the  first  bad  pur- 
pose which  creeps  in,  encouraging 
the  boy  in  extravagance  and  in  the 
purchase  of  unwholesome  candy,  and 
the  same  influence  will  encourage 
those  members  of  the  clubs  who 
spend  the  most  money  and  who  take 
the  possibilities  of  the  club  least  seri- 
ously. A  low  tone  of  morality  per- 
vades the  atmosphere  of  clubs  in  both 
the  candy  store  and  the  cigar  shop. 
When  the  boy  gets  older  and  gradu- 
ates, as  some  have  held,  by  a  natu- 
ral graduation  from  cigar  and  tobacco 
to  liquor,  the  depraving  influence  is 
more  marked.  I  am  not  a  prohibi- 
tionist and  am  not  inclined  to  be 
much  of  an  alarmist  regarding  the 
liquor  question,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  recognize  that  the  saloon  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  an  agency 
which  makes  for  unrighteousness, 
self-indulgence,  lawlessness,  and  pov- 
erty. The  boys  who  enter  the  saloon 
as  novices  catch  their  spirit  from 
the  bartender,  whose  purpose,  like 
that  of  the  candy-store-keeper,  is  to 
encourage  custom,  and  the  clubs 
which  gather  in  the  saloons  are  al- 
ways handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  largest  amount  of  pat- 
ronage of  the  bar. 

Against  these  well-scattered  cen- 
ters of  club  life  we  can  only  oppose  a 
few  settlements  and  one  or  two  wide- 
awake churches.  We  have  as  yet 
in  our  city  no  recognized  places 
where  any  club  not  having  a  bad  pur- 
pose can  find  a  gathering  place. 
When  our  city  has  understood  itself 
better  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  proper  pro- 


vision for  these  social  needs.  The 
public  school  buildings  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  centers  for  such  privi- 
leges, and  if  it  might  be  announced 
that  any  reputable  club  could  secure 
a  meeting  place  in  any  school  build- 
ing subject  to  a  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate fee,  our  city  would  be  working 
for  good  where  it  is  now  working 
for  evil,  through  one  of  the  most 
universal  instincts  of  boyhood  as 
well  as  manhood. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  dancing 
class.  There  are  many  dancing 
classes  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
Side,  but  most  of  these  meet  in  halls 
a  part  of  or  adjacent  to  saloons.  The 
bar  is  within  easy  access,  which  ac- 
cess is  made  more  easy  when  the 
dancing  class  gives  an  entertain- 
ment. The  proprietor  knows  when 
to  embarrass  liberal  members  of  the 
class  by  a  reminder  of  the  bar,  and 
when  they  will  relieve  their  embar- 
rassment by  inviting  their  guests  to 
drink.  Here  ag^in  we  find  a  posi- 
tive influence  for  bad  due  to  the 
kind  of  places  in  which  such  dancing 
classes  alone  can  meet.  The  desire 
for  this  recreation  is  general,  and  op- 
portunity for  its  expression  vitiated 
because  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
places  in  which  dancing  classes,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  meet. 

The  East  Side  drama  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  social  and  recreative 
influences  of  the  quarter.  The  plays 
presented  compare  more  than  favor- 
ably with  those  rendered  in  the  up- 
town theatres.  Virtue  has  its  own 
reward  with  interest  at  a  high  rate. 
Wickedness  is  condemned  and  pun- 
ished amid  the  applause  of  all  the 
spectators,  and  but  for  the  sympathy 
which  one  is  sometimes  led  to  feel 
for  the  villain  upon  whom  misfor- 
tune never  comes  singly,  one  might 
feel  that  the  moral  influence  of  the 
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drama  could  not  be  better.  In  fact, 
though  the  aesthetic  quality  is  defect- 
ive, the  moral  quality  is  usually 
wholesome  and  good,  and  I  should 
be  doubtful  about  speaking  of  the 
stage  as  an  influence  for  evil  to  any 
great  degree.  The  music  halls  are 
less  reputable  and  the  music  so  large- 
ly theoretic  that  one  can  discount 
the  proper  influence  of  music  and 
decide  that  the  net  result  which 
gathers  in  most  of  the  downtown 
music  halls  is  in  most  cases  of  a 
doubtful  character. 

The  character  of  the  government 
in  city,  state,  and  nation  aflfects  all 
classes,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  realized 
that  the  government  affects  the  mor- 
al character  of  the  poor  to  a  far 
larger  degree  than  it  affects  the  mor- 
al character  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  The  government  controls 
the  physical  condition  of  the  life  of 
the  poor  through  its  inspection  of 
the  tenement  houses,  its  fire  depart- 
ment regfulations,  the  efficiency  and 
character  of  its  street  cleaning  work 
and  of  its  buildings  department. 
The  enterprise  of  its  park  depart- 
ment provides  most  of  the  recreative 
privileges  which  the  poor  can  enjoy. 
Its  public  schools  provide  the  only 
public  privilege  to  which  the  poor 
can  aspire.     These  places  present  to 


the  children  of  the  poor  their  most 
clearly  defined  conception  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  law.  What  help  our 
poor  boys  will  be,  what  will  be 
the  character  of  their  physical  sur- 
roimdings,  what  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  they  receive,  what  their 
theory  of  law  and  order,  will  come 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  pub- 
lic officials  whom  they  see  personally 
or  by  whose  acts  they  are  affected. 
At  the  time  of  the  Lexow  Commit- 
tee the  small  ragamuffins  all  over  the 
city  invented  a  game  called  "protec- 
tion," which  they  used  to  play  with 
the  greatest  delight.  The  public  was 
amused,  but  some  of  us  had 
occasion  to  take  the  joke  very 
seriously.  It  meant  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  boys  had  reached 
the  conviction  that  law  and  order 
were  a  farce,  and  that  that 
conviction  established  in  boyhood 
would  bring  forth  disastrous  fruitage 
in  later  years.  We  are  dealing  with 
some  of  those  gamesters  now,  and 
some  of  them  are  filling  our  jails 
and  reformatories  because  of  their 
further  reflection  on  the  subject  of 
law  and  order.  Wherever  we  find 
an  ignorant  government  and  a  cor- 
rupt government  there  you  will  find 
a  tremendous  force  working  to  the 
degradation  of  the  character  of  the 
boys  of  your  community. 
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There  is  yet  a  wider  bearmg  to  the 

[An  address  before  the  Summer  School  in  problem.         Experience    has    shown 

Philanthropic  Work,  July  27, 1900.]  that  in  many  instances  truancy  is 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  first  step  in  a  life  of  crime  and 
the  problem  of  tniancy  arises  only  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  tru- 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  ant  may  save  the  incipient  criminal 
compulsory  education  laws.  Where  and  make  of  him  a  useful  member 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  compel  of  society.  The  truant  school,  there- 
the  attendance  of  children  upon  fore,  has  a  vital  connection  with  the 
schools,  public  or  private,  the  prob-  reformatory  and  correctional  insti- 
lem  of  truancy  in  its  legal  side  does  tutions  of  the  modern  state, 
not  exist.  When,  because  of  inade-  The  need  of  a  truant  school  has 
quate  school  accommodations,  there  in  general  been  recognized  but  re- 
is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  incorrigi-  cently.  The  Brooklyn  Truant 
ble  pupil  to  remain  away  and  let  Home  is  thirty  years  old,  but  it  was 
another  have  his  place,  the  problem  an  ordinary  reformatory  until  seven 
does  not  attract  attention.  But  years  ago.  In  Massachusetts,  which 
when  there  are  adequate  school  ac-  has  been  in  so  many  ways  a  pioneer 
commodations  and  an  honest  attempt  in  educational  movements,  it  is  only 
is  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  within  a  few  years  that  the  main- 
all  children  of  legal  school  age,  the  tenance  of  truant  schools  has-been 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  tru-  made    compulsory    throughout    the 
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state.  In  New  York,  while  there 
are  a  few  such  schcK)Is,  their  estab- 
lishment IS  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  school  authorities  in  the  various 
cities,  towns,  and  districts;  while  it 
is  only  within  two  years  that  Illinois 
has  provided  for  the  erection  of  such 
schools  in  its  large  cities.  Previous- 
ly the  only  method  of  dealing  with 
the  truant  was  to  sentence  him  to  a 
reformatory  or  correctional  institu- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  incipient  criminal  often  returned 
to  society  ready  to  become  an  actual 
law-breaker.  The  knowledge  of 
this  made  the  judges  reluctant  to 
take  action  in  cases  of  truancy  and 
hence  there  was  necessarily  great 
laxity  in  enforcing  the  compulsory 
education  laws. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the 
more  general  bearings  of  the  prob- 
lem, let  us  pass  at  once  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  truant  in  New 
York  city.  It  will  be  well  for  us 
first  to  consider  briefly  the  state  laws 
on  the  subject,  comparing  them  with 
the  provisions  of  such  states  as 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  and  then 
to  describe  the  truant  schools  as 
they  are  actually  maintained  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  first  question  to  consider  is 
what  children  are  liable  to  punish- 
ment under  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
common  schools  are  free  to  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one,  but  the  compulsory  education 


law  applies  only  to  children  between 
eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
are  in  proper  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  attend  school.  These 
children  fall  into  three  classes  or  di- 
visions : 

Every  child  between  eight  and 
twelve  must  attend  school  during  the 
whole  period  in  which  it  is  in 
session.  The  legal  session  is  i6o 
days,  exclusive  of  Saturdays,  that  is, 
thirty-two  weeks. 

Every  child  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  must  attend  school  at  least 
eighty  secular  days  (sixteen  weeks), 
and  during  the  whole  school  year 
unless  regularly  and  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  useful  employment  or  ser- 
vice. But  after  attending  school 
for  the  half  year,  he  is  then  permitted 
to  work,  subject  only  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  factory  and  other  simi- 
lar laws. 

Every  child  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  must  attend  school  unless 
regularly  employed. 

In  other  words,  the  state  of  New 
York  sets  out  to  compel  each  child 
to  attend  school  for  four  whole  years 
and  two  half  years,  or  five  years  in 
all.  During  this  time  he  is  subject 
to  the  truant  law,  and  this  continues 
until  he  is  sixteen  unless  he  is  en- 
gaged in  remunerative  work.  But 
if  by  any  means  a  child  has  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  without  having 
received  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, there  is  no  longer  any  power 
to  compel  his  attendance  at  school 
provided  he  secures  a  position  at 
work. 
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Massachusetts  goes  further  than 
this  by  providing  for  the  attendance 
during  the  whole  school  year  of  at 
least  thirty-two  weeks  of  all  children 
between  7  and  14,  thus  securing  to 
them  seven  years  of  schooling,  two 
more  than  in  New  York.  More- 
over, any  minor  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  can  not  read  or 
write,  can  not  be  employed  where 
there  is  a  public  evening  school  unless 
he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  either  the 
evening  or  the  day  school,  without 
special  permission  granted  by  the 
school  authorities  for  cause.  This 
applies  to  all  inhabitants  of  towns  of 
10,000  and  may  apply  to  others,  as 
the  maintenance  of  such  evening 
schools  is  mandatory  on  all  places  of 
that  size  and  permitted  to  all  others. 

Such  are  the  children  from  whom 
the  commitments  are  made.  Who 
are  sent  to  the  truant  schools  ? 

The  New  York  law  provides  for 
the  commitment  as  truants  of  three 
classes  of  children,  between  eight 
and  sixteen  years  of  age : 

a.  Habitual  truants  from  the  in- 
struction upon  which  they  are  law- 
fully required  to  attend. 

b.  Those  who  are  insubordinate 
during  attendance  upon  such  instruc- 
tion. 

c  Those  who  are  irregular  in  such 
attendance. 

No  person  convicted  of  crimes  or 
misdemeanors  other  than  truancy 
can  be  committed  to  truant  schools. 


The  Illinois  law  has  the  same  pro- 
vision concerning  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  age,  the  proviso  con- 
cerning those  not  to  be  committed  to 
a  truant  school  covering  any  child 
who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  any 
offense  punishable  by  confinement 
in  any  penal  institution. 

In  Massachusetts  not  only  habit- 
ual truants  or  school  oflFenders  under 
fourteen  are  included,  but  also  in  ad- 
dition children  up  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  are  street  wanderers,  with- 
out occupation,  growing  up  in  idle- 
ness. 

In  New  York  truant  schools  also 
provide  for  all  children  suspended 
from  their  regular  school  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  week  during  the 
period  of  their  suspension. 

The  method  of  commitment,  place, 
and  term,  must  next  be  considered. 

In  New  York,  any  attendance  of- 
ficer under  the  school  authorities  may 
arrest  without  warrant  any  child  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
found  away  from  home,  who  is  then 
a  truant  from  instruction,  and  deliv- 
er the  child  either  to  the  person  in 
parental  relation  to  the  child,  or  to 
the  teacher  from  whom  the  child  is 
truant.  In  the  case  of  habitual  and 
incorrigible  truants  he  brings  the 
child  before  a  police  magistrate  for 
commitment  by  him  to  a  truant 
school.* 

The  school  authorities  may  after 
due  notice  and  hearing  and  with  the 


*The  superintendcDt  of  schools  has  authority  to  commit  to  TruaDt  School,  and  in 
boroaghs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  attendance  officers  are  forbidden  to  take  boys  to 
court  without  express  permission  of  superintendent  or  supenrisor  of  truancy. 
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consent  in  writing  of  the  parents, 
order  the  child  to  attend  the  truant 
school  and  be  confined  and  main- 
tained therein  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

If  the  person  in  parental  relation 
shall  not  consent  to  such  order,  the 
truancy  or  insubordination  of  the 
child  may  be  considered  disorderly 
conduct  and  the  child  proceeded 
against  as  a  disorderly  person  and  on 
conviction  be  sentenced  to  a  truant 
school. 

It  is  permissible,  however,  to  have 
the  child  committed  to  a  private 
school,  orphans'  home,  or  sim- 
ilar institution  controlled  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  religious  faith  as 
the  parents,  upon  terms  agreed  upon 
between  the  institution  and  the 
school  authorities.  The  same  sen- 
tence may  be  pronounced  upon  a 
child  who  is  lawfully  required  to  at- 
tend upon  other  instruction  than  that 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  no  case  is  the  term  of  confine- 
ment for  a  period  longer  than  to  the 
end  '  of  the  current  school  year. 
This  ends  July  31,  though  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan,  the  school 
closes  the  last  of  June,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  regular  public  schools. 

The  great  diflference  between  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  of  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts,  is  in  the  length 
*of  the  term  of  commitment.  As 
has  been  said,  in  New  York  the  term 
is  never  longer  than  until  the  close 
of  the  current  school  year. 

In  Illinois,  the  child  is  committed 
to  be  kept  until  he  or  she  arrives  at 


the  age  of   fourteen  years,   unless 
sooner  discharged. 

In  Massachusetts  the  sentence  is 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  mere- 
ly to  secure  an  education  for  the 
child,  the  New  York  provision  is  suf- 
ficient. But  if  it  has  the  wider  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  truant  from  be- 
coming a  delinquent,  the  longer  term 
seems  preferable.  I  will  return  to 
this  later. 

The  provision  for  committing  a 
child  to  a  private  institution  is  pe- 
culiar to  New  York.  The  Illinois 
law  provides  that  in  case  a  child 
proves  incorrigible  and  has  a  detri- 
mental influence  in  the  school,  the 
court  may  commit  to  some  juvenile 
reformatory. 

Massachusetts  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther, and  while  a  boy  who  is  merely 
a  truant  can  be  committed  for  his 
truancy  only  to  the  truant  school, 
the  street  wanderers  and  school  of- 
fenders, may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  committed  to  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys.  Any  inmate  of  a 
truant  school  who  persistently  vio- 
lates the  regulations  of  the  school, 
or  is  guilty  of  indecent  or  immoral 
conduct,  or  is  in  any  way  unfit  for 
retention,  may  be  committed,  if 
under  fifteen  3rears  of  age,  to  the 
Lyman  School  for  Boys,  or  if  over 
fifteen,  to  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
formatory at  Concord.  Moreover, 
all  girls  in  Massachusetts  convicted 
under  the  truancy  act  must  be  sent 
to  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  as  the  truant  schools  are  only 
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for  boys.  I  can  not  state  definitely 
the  purpose  of  this  provision.  It 
may  be  because  of  the  small  number 
of  girl  offenders,  as  well  as  the  small 
size  of  the  industrial  school.  I  have 
a  distinct  recollection  that  when  the 
movement  for  truant  schools  began 
in  Boston,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
permission  was  granted  for  a  sthool 
for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  But 
the  appropriation  was  never  secured 
for  the  girls'  school,  and  the  plan  was 
finally  given  up,  largely,  it  was  al- 
leged, because  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Catholic  Church  to  a  school  in 
which  the  girls  would  be  removed 
from  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Qiurch. 

In  all  of  the  three  states  provision 
is  made  for  releasing  those  commit- 
ted on  parole,  to  be  revoked  upon  any 
violation  of  the  conditions.  The 
XewYork  law  provides  for  release  as 
soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  have  the 
child  attend  a  regular  school. 

In  Illinois  no  child  can  be  released 
on  parole  within  less  than  four  weeks 
of  the  time  of  commitment.  In 
case  the  parole  is  broken,  the  subse- 
quent detention  before  a  second 
parole  must  be  at  least  three  months, 
and  for  a  second  offense,  one  year. 
There  is  also  provision  for  the  dis- 
charge from  custody  of  those  who 
have  been  on  parole  for  one  year  and 
have  shown  good  conduct. 

Massachusetts  has  one  very  val- 
uable provision,  which  provides  not 
only  for  paroling  those  who  are 
thought  suitable  for  release,  but  for 
putting  those  sentenced  for  truancy 


on  probation,  under  either  the  truant 
officer  or  the  probation  officer  of  the 
court.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of 
having  the  child  actually  confined  in 
the  school. 

In  Illinois,  the  parents  are  com- 
pelled to  furnish  clothing  for  their 
children.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
courts  make  such  order  as  is  proper 
for  the  payment  by  the  parents  of 
the  support  of  the  child.  I  find  no 
provision  in  the  New  York  law  on 
this  point.  In  the  Brookl)m  Truant 
Home,  the  parents  of  the  boys,  when 
able,  provide  clothing.  In  Manhat- 
tan, uniforms  are  provided  by  the 
school. 

Without  discussing  the  defect  of 
the  New  York  law  in  general  in  not 
making  the  establishment  of  truant 
schools  mandatory,  the  defects  of 
the  law  as  applied  in  New  York 
city  seem  to  be  four: 

1.  Children  are  not  compelled  to 
attend  school  the  whole  year  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  thus  are 
not  subject  to  the  truancy  law  for 
all  of  that  time. 

2.  The  lack  of  probation  system, 
designed  to  keep  many  truants  en- 
tirely out  of  the  truant  school. 

3.  The  permission  to  use  private 
institutions  in  caring  for  truancy  and 
the  lack  of  other  provision  for  girls. 

4.  The  short  term  of  commitment. 
This  impresses  me  as  perhaps  the 
most  serious  defect.  The  new  head 
of  the  Parental  School  in  Boston 
well  says :  "While  some  of  the  boys 

[Continutd  on  page  8."] 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  11,  1900. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Robertson,  of  New  York 
city,  has  been  appointed  acting  super- 
intendent. The  reasons  given  by 
Mr.  Brockway  are  "for  personal 
reasons,  including  that  of  my  ad- 
vancing age."  Mr.  Brockway  has 
been  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  prison 
work,  having  his  first  experience  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
Prison.  He  afterwards  assisted 
Amos  Pilsbury  at  the  Albany  Pene- 
tentiary,  after  which  for  seven  years 
he  was  connected  with  correctional 
work  in  Rochester.  He  was  thirteen 
years  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  and  resigned 
because  of  the  failure  of  an  effort  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 


indeterminate  sentences.  He  has  been 
the  superintendent  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  since  it  was  estaUished, 
and  probably  no  person  coraiected 
with  prison  management  and  prison 
reforms  is  more  widely  known  than 
he  throughout  the  coimtry.  Prob- 
ably no  one  knows  the  habits  of  mind 
of  criminals  more  fully  or  under- 
stands better  the  methods  necessary 
to  change  mental  habits  acquired  by 
evil  environment  or  even  by  inher- 
ited tendency.  For  a  number  of 
years  extraordinary  means  have  been 
used  to  remove  him  from  his  posi- 
tion without  success,  and  he  has  the 
confidence  of  the  leading  prison  re- 
formers throughout  the  United 
States  without  exception.  Not- 
withstanding this,  public  opinipn  be- 
lieves that  he  has  failed  and  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  is  undoubtedly  sus- 
tained by  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  state  in  appointing  a  Board 
of  Managers,  who  have  accepted  Mr. 
Brockway's  resignation. 

Mr.  Brockway  is  a  man  of  g^eat 
ability  and  he  has  done  a  great  ser- 
vice as  a  pioneer  in  reformatory 
work.  The  principles  upon  which 
he  founded  the  system  adopted  at 
the  Elmira  Reformatory  are  un- 
doubtedly the  true  principles  but,  he 
himself,  forced  perhaps  by  circimi- 
stances  has  been  untrue  to  them. 
Mr.  Brockway  based  his  system  upon 
moral  suasion  and  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  superintendent  with 
an  indeterminate  sentence  in  order  to 
give  time  for  changes  in  character 
and  habits,  and  he  said,  when  he  be- 
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gan,  that  this  system  could  not  be 
effectively  brought  to  bear  upon 
more  than  300  individuals  in  one 
institution. 

Against  the  protest  of  experts, 
however,  the  Ehnira  Reformatory 
was  enlarged,  until,  in  1897,  the  maxi- 
mum census  of  1,576  was  reached,  and 
Mr.  Brockway  was  unable  to  carry 
out  the  principles  upon  which  the  Re- 
formatory was  ^tablished  and  has 
thus,  most  unfortunately,  proved 
that  he  was  right  in  his  statement 
that  they  were  applicable  only  in  a 
small  institution. 

He  was  asked  to  do  what  was 
impossible  and  what  he  said  was  im-* 
possible,  and  he  has,  of  course, 
failed,  but  the  principles  which  he 
adopted  in  the  beginning  and  upon 
which  the  Reformatory  was  success- 
fully managed  for  ten  years,  have 
not  failed. 

An  interesting  and  most  valuable 
table  has  been  compiled  by  a  writer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press  from  the 
latest  number  of  the  Public  Health 
Reports  published  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
showing  the  mortality  in  Havana 
from  yellow  fever  and  consumption 
respectively  during  the  five  years, 
1890  to  1894,  inclusive: 

Y^,  Deaths  from 

Yellow  Fever       Consumption 

1890 169  1,661 

1891 144  1,573 

1892 267  1,531 

1893 398  1,331 

1894 139  1,366 

Totals 1,117  7,462 


The  writer  adds:  "According  to 
these  figures  consumption  was  nearly 
seven  times  as  fatal  in  Havana  in 
the  five  years  under  review  as  yel- 
low fever  was.  And  yet  an  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  receives  vastly  more 
attention  and  in  popular  estimation 
is  much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Its  ap- 
pearance in  Havana  or  elsewhere  is 
heralded  to  the  world.  .  .  .  And 
yet  this  dreaded  disease,  against  the 
spread  of  which  so  much  is  done,  is 
seen,  even  in  the  place  where  it  is 
believed  to  be  most  prevalent  and 
fatal,  to  kill  only  about  one  person, 
where  consumption  kills  nearly  sev- 
en. 

It  is  important  that  this  compari- 
son should  be  continued  beyond 
1894.  Philadelphia  has  a  society 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis to  whose  activities  the  above 
article  is  probably  due.  May  we 
not  look  to  that  society  for  further 
details  ? 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  move- 
ment in  the  Board  of  Education 
looking  toward  the  establishment  in 
a  number  of  our  public  schools,  and 
particularly  in  congested  districts, 
of  free  libraries  to  be  6pened  in  the 
school  buildings  from  8  to  10.30  at 
night.  The  plan  has  progressed  so 
far  that  an  application  has  been 
made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  $20,000  with 
which  to  begin  the  work. 

The  last  report  of  the  system  of 
free  lectures  for  the«people  shows  a 
very    large   attendance    throughout 
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the  year.  To  open  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  these  lecture  courses  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  They 
will  undoubtedly  meet  the  needs  of 
many  people  who  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  present  library  facilities 
of  the  city  to  any  great  extent. 

In  addition  to  the  Vacation 
Schools  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  kindergarten  teachers  have 
been  appointed  again  this  year  to 
lead  the  play  of  the  children  upon 
the  several  recreation  piers,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  has  also  placed 
caretakers  in  several  of  the  play- 
grounds of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
League. 


*  * 


Tennessee  will  have  a  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  similar  to  that 
recently  organized  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  in  this  State.  It 
is  stated  in  a  circular  issued  from  the 
Tennessee  Board  of  State  Charities 
that  the  conference  will  have  no  of- 
ficial connection  with  that  board,  but 
is  expected  to  exert  a  favorable  in- 
fluence for  good  in  solving  the  great 
questions  of  philanthropic  activity 
of  the  state.  That  conferences  of 
this  kind  are  found  valuable  in  de- 
veloping public  sentiment  and  im- 
proved methods  in  dealing  with  de- 
pendents and  delinquents  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  states  that  have 
organized  similar  conferences,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west.  Ohio  has  held 
regular  sessions  of  its  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  for 
a  number  of  years.     Colorado  held 


its  fifth  state  conference  last  March, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  their  third. 
There  is  also  a  Canadian  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  and  one 
session  of  a  general  Southern  Con- 
ference has  been  held  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Tennessee  move- 
ment which  is  the  newest  and  the 
latest  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by 
the  active  workers  in  charity 
throughout  the  country. 

The  financial  success  of  Frank 
Stevens  as  a  member  of  the  tramp- 
ing fraternity  is  most  interesting. 
On  his  recent  trip  from  BuflFalo  to 
New  York  he  begged  from  the  pub- 
lic more  than  $200.  He  also  carried 
a  memorandum, — b.  typical  guide- 
book for  tramps — ^which  told  of  the 
different  degrees  of  hospitality  which 
might  be  expected  at  various  places. 
For  plying  his  trade  in  New  York  he 
was  arrested  and  is  now  serving  a 
sentence  of  three  months  in  the 
workhouse. 


TRUANCY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


[Continued  from  page  5.] 

committed  to  the  Parental  School 
come  from  homes  that  appear  to  be 
efficient  and  helpful,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  heirs  to  aq  unsavory  in- 
heritance, the  accumulation  of  sever- 
al generations.  .  .  .  What  we  do 
for  a  boy  we  must  do  in  the  way  of 
getting  him  to  'change  his  mind.' 
He  has  come  from  free  conditions, 
is  to  go  back  to  them,  hence  must  be 
trained  to  live  in  iree  conditions  and 
overcome  them.     The  results  of  sev- 
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eral  generations  of  mistraining  can 
not  be  overcome  by  three  or  four 
brief  months   of   correct   training, 

1  however  correct.  .  .  .  The  boy 
must  have 'a  chance  to  acquire  and  fix 
habits  of  thinking,  willing,  and  act- 

I  ing."  In  some  cases  a  few  months 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  and  the 
release  from  school  in  June  or  July 
of  those  who  entered  in  the  fall,  may 
not  be  so  bad ;  but  what  of  those  who 
have  been  there  perhaps  only  a  few 
weeks?  The  conditions  of  their  life 
have  made  them  what  they  are. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  lasts 
only  for  a  few  weeks  or  even  months 
and  then  they  are  sent  back  into  the 
same  conditions,  the  chances  being 
that  unless  they  are  old  enough  to 
secure  work  they  will  forget  the 
lessons  they  have  learned  and  be 
ready  to  come  back  again.  Another 
consideration  is  that  they  are  sent 
out  at  one  of  the  most  attractive 
times  of  the  year  to  the  boy,  when 
he  can  live  on  the  street  and  be  sub- 
ject not  only  to  its  good  but  also  to 
its  evil  influences.  The  confinement 
is  no  hardship,  as  he  is  free  when  he 
most  desires  it.  Moreover,  he  is  in 
school  only  during  those  months  in 
which  other  boys  are  in  school. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  prefer  the 
truant  school,  and  rather  than  try  to 
avoid  it,  play  truant  purposely  in 
order,  after  he  has  had  a  good  time 
in  the  summer,  that  he  may  return 
to  the  school  the  next  winter?  The 
result  is  in  some  cases  that  the  boys 
are  not  reformed,  and  in  others  that 
they  regard  the  school  not  as  a  place 


of  punishment,  but  as  their  favorite 
school.  Many  of  the  boys  in  Brook- 
l)m  take  this  position.  While  there 
is  the  same  tendency  in  Boston  under 
the  longer  term,  yet  the  present 
superintendent  seems  to  be  solving 
the  problem  and  the  fact  that  the 
boys  are  retained  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the  other  boys  should 
help  in  this  direction.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  be  within  the  pow- 
er of  the  authorities  to  retain  a  boy 
for  longer  periods,  and  certainly  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation,  until  he 
can  be  put  directly  into  the  regular 
school  and  not  allowed  to  do  as  he 
pleases  for  two  months. 

Such  is  in  general  outline  the  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  truancy  in  New 
York  city,  together  with  an  attempt 
to  estimate  its  strength  and  weak- 
ness. We  have  now  to  consider  the 
question  as  to  how  the  law  is  actually 
administered. 

The  truant  school  for  the  old  city 
of  New  York  is  at  214  East  Twenty- 
first  street,  just  east  of  Third  ave- 
nue. The  building  was  formerly 
used  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
has  a  frontage  of  only  fifty 
feet,  and  is  entirely  inadequate. 
Its  capacity  is  only  sixty,  and 
the  only  playground  is  a  back 
yard,  cemented,  twenty-five  by 
sixty  feet.  However,  as  the  Board 
of  Education  expects  before  very 
long  to  remove  the  school  to  a  forty- 
acre  tract  in  suburban  New  York, 
we  need  only  mention  this  defect  in 
passing. 

The  building  is  kept  very  neat. 
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There  are  two  dormitories,  one  for 
forty,  and  one  for  twenty.  They 
are  overcrowded.  Every  moment 
of  the  time  of  the  boys  is  occupied 
from  6  A.  M.  to  8  p.  m.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  sweep  and  dust,  cut 
the  bread  for  the  table,  etc.,  but  do 
not  do  the  scrubbing. 

One  hour  in  the  afternoon  is  spent 
in  manual  training.  There  is  a 
gymnasium  with  an  instructor. 

They  have  Sunday  schools  for 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Hebrew 
boys.  No  other  religious  services 
are  held. 

The  instruction  covers  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  grades.  Boys  of 
fourteen  often  come  there  who  can 
not .  read  or  write.  The  principal 
attributes  this  not  at  all  to  the  lack 
of  accommodations  in  the  public 
schools,  but  to  the  boys'  truancy. 
While  manual  training  is  taught,  the 
principal  believes  that  in  many  simi- 
lar schools,  too  much  time  is  de-. 
voted  to  it  and  that  it  is  better  for 
the  boys  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
American  history,  the  principles  of 
civil  government,  etc.,  rather  than 
to  learn  to  make  pretty  things.  Tt 
impressed  me  that  he  rather  imderes- 
ti mated  the  educational  v^aliie  of 
manna]  training  for  such  hoy^. 
The  work  they  did  along  this  line 
was  excellent. 

The  policy  of  the  school  towards 
the  retention  of  the  boys  is  to  hurr>' 
them  through  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  mstance,  during  the  past  year 
iHtre  were  some  290  commitments. 


and  as  the  capacity  is  only  sixty,  this 
means  that  there  have  been  five  dif- 
ferent batches.  The  average  term 
was  fifty  days. 

Of  the  290  boys,  forty'  were  still 
in  the  school  the  day  I  visited  it, 
June  27.  The  policy  of  the  school 
is  to  find  places  for  the  boys 
who  are  fourteen.  Seventy  of  the 
boys  during  the  last  year  had 
been  set  to  work  in  this  way.  Of 
the  remaining  180  boys,  most  of 
them  had  been  paroled.  As  soon  as 
a  boy  is  thought  worthy,  and  a 
school  is  found  willing  to  receive 
him,  he  is  released  on  parole.  He  is 
given  a  report  card  which  must  be 
signed  each  day  by  his  teacher  and 
his  parent.  For  three  or  four  weeks, 
he  is  required  .to  report  to  the  school 
each  week,  then  once  in  two  weeks 
or  even  once  a  month  provided  the 
reports  are  satisfactory.  This  contin- 
ues all  through  the  year.  Boys  with 
bad  records,  who  have  been  commit- 
ted several  times  to  the  school,  may 
be  committed  to  the  Catholic  Protect- 
ory or  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum until  July  31.  Then  they 
are  released.  But  such  a  committal 
is  hedged  about  by  many  obstacles 
and  it  is  not  often  made. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
statistics  regarding  the  results  of  the 
work,  but  the  principal  gave  me  the 
impression  that  the  boys  generally 
did  well.  This  would  seem  to  argue 
against  my  contention  in  favor  of 
the  long  sentence,  but  I  can  not  help 
wondering  whether  the  facts  that 
the  quarters  are  so  cramped  and  the 
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opportimities  for  recreation  are  so 
few,  do  not  act  as  a  deterrent  influ- 
ence. It  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  present  record  with  the  rec- 
ord when  the  school  is  moved  to  its 
new  and  more  attractive  and  health- 
ful surroundings. 

On  the  whole  the  management  im- 
pressed me  favorably. 

The  school  is  overcrowded. 

I  think  there  might  well  be  more 
emphasis  put  on  manual  training, 
though  perhaps  the  shortness  of  the 
term  makes  it  unwise. 

The  comparatively  small  number 
of  the  boys  in  the  dormitories  is 
good. 

The  g^eat  lack  I  felt  is  the  absence 
of  the  influence  of  women.  Some 
of  the  teachers  are  young  women,  but 
I  understand  that  they  do  not  live  in 
the  school  and  the  boys  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  men.  There 
are  a  cook  and  a  waitress  but  these 
do  not  count.  The  former  princi- 
pal was  a  woman  and  experience  has 
shown,  I  think,  that  the  influence  of 
a  woman  of  the  highest  character 
over  such  boys  is  most  valuable. 

Passing  across  the  river  to  Brook- 
lyn, we  find  a  school  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  Brooklyn 
Truant  Home  is  located  on  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn. 
There  are  seventeen  acres  of  land, 
with  an  attractive  lawn  in  front  of 
the  buildings. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
work  there  is  the  system  by  which 
a  boy  largely  determines  for  himself 
the  length  of  his  stay.     Each  boy 


when  he  enters  has  500  marks 
against  him  which  he  must  remove 
by  good  conduct.  By  perfect  con- 
duct, he  can  remove  five  each  day, 
making  the  minimum  period  of  de- 
tention 100  days.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  must  have  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  his  account  $40  in  the 
school  currency.  For  his  school 
work,  military  drill,  and  such  work 
as  making  beds,  he  can  earn  about 
$5.55  each  week,  paid  to  him  on  each 
Friday.  From  this  he  must  pay  his 
board,  $2.80.  If  he  does  not  lose  or 
gamble  with  the  balance,  he  can  de- 
posit about  $2.75  each  week,  enabling 
him  to  secure  his  deposit  in  pract- 
ically the  same  time  as  that  in  which 
he  can  remove  his  bad  marks.  Each 
boy  has  a  bank  book  in  which  the 
record  is  kept  and  he  knows  each 
week  just  how  much  more  he  must 
secure  before  he  is  a  candidate  for 
parole.  Boys  on  parole  have  to  re- 
port to  the  superintendent  each 
week  for  ten  to  twelve  weeks  with 
favorable  notes  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  they  attend. 

The  school  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  three  teachers,  one  manual  train- 
ing teacher,  a  man,  and  two  young 
women,  one  for  the  grammar  and 
one  for  the  primary  grade.  There 
is  also  an  instructor  in  military  drill, 
though  the  boys  have  no  guns,  uni- 
forms, or  music.  For  a  school  num- 
bering, the  day  I  visited  it,  131,  the 
force  of  two  teachers  for  the  regular 
grade  work  seemed  very  inadequate. 
The  manual  training  teacher  seemed 
to  be  a  capable  man.  The  boys  do 
excellent  work  but  the  influence  of 
the  sense  of  ownership  in  what  they 
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make  is  lost  by  not  allowing  them 
to  retain  their  product.  At  the  close 
of  last  year  some  of  the  work  was 
returned  to  them  but  this  was  not  to 
be  done  this  year.  The  Venetian 
ironwork  showed  special  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  and  was  very  cred- 
itable. 

One  feature  of  the  school  struck 
me  as  unusual.  The  school  has 
seventeen  acres  of  land.  But  none 
of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  the  boys 
and  their  only  playground  is  a  grass- 
less  yard,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence. 
On  one  side  there  is  a  little  grass 
and  a  few  gardens  for  the  best  boys. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prevent  escapes 
from  school,  it  might  possibly  unfit 
the  boys  for  the  city  life  to  which 
they  are  to  return,  or  it  might  make 
the  school  too  attractive  to  the  boys 
to  give  them  more  outdoor  life. 
But  unless  some  or  all  of  these  rea- 
sons have  led  to  the  present  policy, 
one  would  think  that  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  what  is  practically  a 
school  in  the  country  were  being  lost. 

I  was  not  impressed  very  favor- 
ably with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  building.  It  was  neat  but  not 
scrupulously  so,  there  was  nothing 
specially  home-like  about  it,  the  dor- 
mitories accommodate  about  65  each, 
and  while  there  is  a  matron,  I  confess 


that  I  was  not  impressed  with  her  as 
favorably  as  I  wish  I  had  been. 

But  the  school  has  an  excellent 
record,  the  discipline  is  good,  the 
boys  are  graded,  and  everything  is 
done  to  fit  them  for  the  life  to  which 
they  must  return. 

So  attractive  indeed  is  the  school 
that  a  considerable  number  refuse  to 
go  elsewhere,  and  I  could  not  see 
that  any  special  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  numbers  down.  In  fact, 
I  understand  that  the  superintendent 
thinks  a  truant  school  accommo- 
dating 1,000  pupils  would  be  needed 
for  the  adequate  treatment  of  truan- 
cy in  Brooklyn  alone. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  treating  truancy  in  New  York 
city.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  if  certain  modifications 
could  be  adopted  in  the  direction  of 
methods  which  have  proved  helpful 
elsewhere,  the  system  would  develop 
into  a  fine  example  of  the  best  meth- 
od yet  found  for  dealing  with  the 
truant. 
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^=^  to  the  United  States  in  1899,  31,783 

AN  OUIUNE  or  AMUSEMENTS  AMONG  ITALIANS  ^^^^  illiterates,  fourteen  years  old 

m  NEW  YORK.  ,                                       .1.  •    J     X- 

and  over;  42,510  gave  their  destma- 

tion  as  the  port  of  New  York,  while 

BY  CHARLOTTE  KIMBALL.  ^j^^  ^^^j  number   frotti  all   points 

increases  by  thousands  from  quarter 

Our  emigrant  tens  of  thousands  to  quarter.     But  all  records  will  be 

pouring  themselves  ceaselessly  into  broken  in  the  immediate  future,  well 

the  great  city  crucible  emerge  as  a  informed  Italians  say,  because  word 

product  the  analysis  of  which  we  do  has  gone  through  Italy  that  work 

not  know.    But  an  approach  to  the  may  be  had  on  the  new  Subway, 

chemistry    of    the    crucible's    com-  This  indication  emphasizes  the  ne- 

pound  may  be  found  in  the  analysis  cessity     of     nationalizing,     which 

of  the  customs  which  have  produced  means  socializing,  this  great  alien 

present  qualities  and  of  new  cus-  colony.     The  task  is  not  the  com- 

toms  which  will  produce  new  quali-  paratively  easier  one  of  socializing 

ties.     Applying  this  ancient  dictum  an  urban  people  like  the  Jews;  but 

specifically  let  us  look  at  an  outline  a  more  difficult  adjustment  of  a  pas- 

of  the  amusements  of  the  Italian  in-  toral  folk  which  does  not  know  how 

gredient  of  New  York.  to  fit  itself  in  silent  haste  to  condi- 

It  has  been  of  interest  to  attempt  tions  which  have  never  been  a  part 

a  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete  of  its  philosophy, 

enumeration  of  his  amusements  for  The  first  form  of  amusement  is 

while  he  is  now  overcrowded,  under-  offered  by  the  Catholic  Church  and 
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may  be  divided  into  the  celebration 
of  calendar  Saints  Days,  local  Saints 
Days  and  weddings. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  is  an 
organized  system  of  beneficial  or 
mutual  aid  societies  which  give  pub- 
lic balls,  picnics,  and  parades.  The 
amusements  at  the  home,  consisting 
of  card  parties,  wedding  parties,  in 
tenements  or  hired  halls,  christen- 
ings, and  as  a  supplement  to  the 
home,  the  caf6,  all  are  of  impor- 
tance. After  them,  may  be  placed 
in  point  of  number,  brought  in  di- 
rect contact,  the  theatre. 

Fifth,  are  the  amusements  of  the 
political  world,  furnished  by  Tam- 
many Hall  and  Republican  machines 
and  the  celebration  of  days  of  note  in 
Italy's  political  history.  Lastly,  about 
the  term  civic  and  regenerative,  may 
be  grouped  the  social  settlements, 
gymnasia,  libraries,  public  parks, 
playgrounds  and  vacation  schools, 
recreation  piers  and  baths. 

In  Italy  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
its  encompassing  ceremonials,  is  a 
force  which  makes  for  the  dramatic, 
pleasurable,  and  picturesque  expres- 
sion of  the  Italian  life.  In  New  York, 
these  ceremonials  persist  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  such  as  fewer 
churches,  lack  of  time,  the  dampen- 
ing transfer  of  the  celebration  from 
the  genuine  day  Sunday  to  Saturday, 
and  to  the  more  or  less  disconrage- 
fnent  of  the  police.  Nevertheless 
twetity  or  more  calendar  f est  as  are 

tl  annually  observed  here  by  means 

elaborate    processions    of    holy 

ilhers.   brtss   bands,    sacred    im- 


ages, paper-trimmed  floats,  veiled 
girls  with  candles,  and  affliated 
church  associations.  The  festas  are 
planned  and  practised  weeks  before- 
hand, and  when  the  day  arrives  the 
line  of  march  is  thronged,  the  crowd 
stands  bareheaded  and  devout,  but 
the  appreciation  of  the  gay  colors, 
the  music,  and  the  presence  of  their 
children  and  friends,  in  the  show  is 
keen.  Their  saints*  parade  is  to 
them  what  a  returned  hero's  parade 
is  to  us — ^a  bond,  a  reminder,  and  the 
thrill  of  the  uncommonplace.  Cal- 
endar days  cost  each  participant  but 
$2.00  and  $3,000,  assessed  for  fine- 
ries and  general  expenses,  since  Ital- 
ians will  not  contribute  directly  to 
church  funds. 

The  local  or  village  patron  saints' 
days  are  less  orderly,  and  trouble 
often  arises  through  the  immemorial 
jealousies  of  contiguous  villagers. 
For  instance,  the  peasants  who  have 
settled  on  a  given  street,  like  Eliza- 
beth street,  have  to  observe  the 
birthday  of  the  patron  of  their  native 
Antillo.  Therefore,  they  march  with 
band,  banner,  saint,  and  ally  through 
and  about  Elizabeth  street  to  the 
shrine,  which  some  saloon  keeper 
has  allowed  to  be  set  up  in  his  yard. 
It  is  possible,  and  it  often  happens, 
that  on  the  way  hither  the  parade 
will  be  met  by  a  crowd  from  Thomp- 
son street,  whose  deity  is  Saint 
Anthony  of  Padua.  This  party 
lauds  its  own  saint,  and  casting  re- 
flections upon  the  virtues  of  the 
other  flings  a  challenge  not  to  be 
borne.     The  result  is  that  the  police. 
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annoyed  by  the  blockingof  wagons  as 
well  as  the  quarrel,  break  up  the  cele- 
bration, and  unite  next  year  with 
the  priests  in  a  discouragement  of 
the  festa.  A  Dominican  father  ex- 
plains the  negative  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  saying  the  conduct  of  the 
parade  is  too  often  an  insult  to  the 
saint.  "To  go  to  the  shrine,"  he 
said,  **it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  bar 
of  the  caf^,  perhaps,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that,  when  a  good  woman 
comes  to  pray,  it  is  too  much  a  shame 
that  all  about  the  shrine  are  drink- 
ing and  dancing  and  so  much  noise. 
It  is  better  not  to  keep  the  sacred 
obligation  at  all  than  to  keep  it  so." 
Miss  Gurney,  the  Catholic  head- 
worker  of  Saint  Rose's  settlement, 
agrees  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  mis- 
take to  take  away  this  ancient  pleas- 
ure, because  in  New  York  are  lack- 
ing the  sober  restraining  influ- 
ences— village  priest,  notary,  and 
school-master — which  control  it  in 
Italy.  Yet  these  pictorially  minded 
street  sweepers  and  peddlers  fall 
away  from  their  faith  when  they  do 
not  see  its  symbols  and,  to  para- 
phrase another  Catholic  father,  are 
exposed  to  atheism  and  Protestant- 
ism by  the  police  and  the  exigencies 
of  wagon  traffic  in  New  York. 

Finally,  the  church  wedding  is  a 
public  spectacle  to  which  the  public 
swarms.  The  little  pageant,  insig- 
nificant as  it  seems,  is  not  so,  for  it 
may  make  heavy  inroads  on  the  sav- 
ings of  the  young  couple.  None  the 
less  it  is  nominated  in  the  social  bond 
that  the  bride,  groom  and  immediate 


family  shall  leave  the  tenement  in 
open  carriages,  the  bride's  fineries 
well  in  evidence,  and  the  crowd  fol- 
lowing to  the  church.  It  is  a  nota- 
ble incident.  There  is  much  merri- 
ment, too,  after  the  ceremony,  as  the 
bride  on  the  way  back  to  her  car- 
riage throws  confetti  to  the  jostling 
throng.  Then  the  horses  gallop 
down  the  street  with  the  escort  hard 
after  them.  It  is  more  important 
to  have  many  carriages  in  the  reti- 
nue than  many  friends.  Indeed, 
solitary  individuals  may  be  seen  bal- 
lasting the  last  two  or  three  vehi- 
cles. But  this  happy,  out-of-door 
childishness  is  waning,  it  looks  "so 
queer,"  they  say. 

The  form  of  organization  to 
which  the  Italian  submits  with  the 
best  grace  is  that  of  the  mutual  bene- 
fit society;  and  yet,  so  do  their  pro- 
vincial suspicions  disrupt  them,  that 
some  of  the  150  New  York  societies 
are  composed  of  five  or  six  members 
only,  all  office  holders.  The  Central 
Society,  a  sort  of  governing  com- 
mittee, seeks  to  counteract  this  ex- 
clusive tendency  by  giving  an  an- 
nual ball,  when  a  prize  is  awarded 
to  the  society  having  the  largest 
membership.  The  usual  program 
of  the  association  is  a  summer  picnic, 
either  with  or  without  a  parade, 
and  a  masked  or  "plain"  ball  during 
the  winter.  The  range  of  the  latter 
extends  from  the  stufTy  upstair  room 
and  a  hurdy-gurdy  orchestra,  to  a 
genuine  dance-hall  and  a  uniformed 
band.  And  so,  too,  the  picnics  may 
be  of  the  all-day  class,  which  leaves 
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its  club  rooms  early  in  the  morning 
with  a  band  and  a  parade,  marching 
to  a  special  steamer  that  takes  it 
down  the  Sound  or  to  Staten 
Island.  Field  day  sports  may  be 
arranged,  fat  men's  races  and  sack 
races  and  other  grotesques — all  in- 
cluded in  the  privileges  given  with 
the  $4  or  $5  ticket 

The  majority  of  benefit  picnics, 
however,  are  humbler  affairs.  Fifty 
cents  ¥rill  admit  "Lady  and  Gentle- 
man" to  some  one  of  the  small 
and  dreary,  ugly  Harlem  "parks." 
Brommer's  Park  and  Annex,  some- 
thing less  than  two  acres  in  extent,  at 
One  Himdredand  Thirty-third  street 
and  Willis  avenue,  are  types  of  the 
"near-home"  picnic  grounds,  and  are 
more  accurately  described  as  out- 
door beer  gardens  and  dance  halls 
than  as  parks.  The  customary  hour 
of  gathering  is  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  of  dispersal,  midnight  or  later. 

Hundreds  of  tables  are  closely  set 
on  t!ie  grounds,  bars  are  all  about, 
and  the  free  dancing  pavilions  are 
thronged.  The  management  is  not 
required  to  license  pavilions,  be- 
cause, as  the  proprietors  say,  they  are 
used  only  for  picnics  and  are  closed 
in  winter.  Unescorted  women  are 
admitted  free  to  the  grounds,  and 
any  man  may,  without  transgressing 
the  social  rules,  invite  any  woman 
with  whom  he  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quainted to  dance  with  him.  A  re- 
cent picnic  of  the  Barbers'  Associa- 
tion was  made  up  of  friendly  groups 
of  girls  and  boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen 


years  of  age,  parties  of  well-dressed 
young  men  alone,  and  of  family 
parties  who  came  with  their  own 
chairs,  baby  carriages,  and  cameras. 
The  barbers,  it  will  be  noted,  are  un- 
usually well  to  do,  and  are  of  no 
great  minority,  which  can  afford  to 
wear  patent  leather  shoes  and  dress 
their  womenkind  in  purple  satins. 

The  political  leaders  are  now  at- 
taching themselves  to  these  societies 
and  threaten  to  exploit  their  avowed- 
ly unselfish  aims  for  selfish  ends. 
Already  the  picture  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader  may  be  seen  on  the  bene- 
fit placards,  above  the  qualifying 
words  "social  political  club." 

Home  amusements,  since  they  can 
not  now  be  described  in  detail,  may 
be  dismissed  by  mentioning  their 
commonest  forms.  A  strong  racial 
taste  for  gambling  expresses  itself  in 
the  frequent  groups  of  players  in 
tenement  courts,  caf^s,  and  card- 
rooms. 

Card-playing,  dice-throwing  par- 
ties, about  a  keg  of  beer  last  hours, 
and  are  continued  night  after  night 
Women  are  not  invited,  so  that  these 
are  really  gambling  clubs  rather  than 
home  parties. 

Wedding  and  Christmas  feasts, 
however,  deserve  the  name.  The 
friends  and  friends'  friends  come  to 
the  wedding  celebration,  either  to 
the  tenement  where  the  orchestra  is 
one  hurdy-gurdy  crowded  against 
the  wall,  or  to  the  hall  that  boasts  a 
piano  and  a  violin.  The  christen- 
ings are  observed  in  the  home  prop- 
er, and  in  both  wedding  and  chris- 
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tening  a  formal  procedure  is  care- 
fully followed.  A  certain  religious 
or  superstitious  sub-consciousness 
in  these  prevent  them  dying  the  tene- 
ment death. 

But  such  family  merrymakings  do 
not  hold  the  young  people  and  the 
men.  Italian  men  are  noticeably  less 
domestic  than  Jews  and  Germans, 
and  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
alternatives  to  tenements,  —  street 
comers,  clubs,  and  caf^s. 

The  caf^s  differ  from  American 
saloons  in  that  very  often  they  do 
not  have  doors  to  hide  those  inside 
from  the  street.  Some  are  badly 
lighted,  having  dirty  cellar  rooms 
where  men  play  cards  and  drink  by 
the  light  of  kerosene  lamps.  Others 
arc  gaily  decorated,  American  style, 
having  the  long  bar  at  one  side  and 
little  tables  opposite.  These  caf^s, 
with  restaurant  features,  are  numer- 
ous between  Nos.  150  and  178  Mul- 
berry street.  There  are  six  of  them^ 
one  with  an  inviting  table  on  the 
pavement  outside.  Four  of  them 
have  the  American  bar.  It  is  in 
the  lower  class  drinking,  gambling, 
loafing  places  that  the  impetus  is 
given  toward  the  dramatic  quarrels 
which  so  alarm  the  average  citizen, 
and  impel  him  to  write  letters  to 
the  papers  calling  attention  to  the 
patent  fact  that  the  Italian  is  un- 
worthy to  enjoy  the  privileges  we 
offer  him. 

There  are  three  Italian  theatres; 
one,  closed  during  the  summer,  on 
One  Himdred  and  Ninth  street,  be- 
tween  First  and   Second  avenues. 


and  the  other  two  at  24  and  9  Spring 
street.  There  is  also  at  109  Mul- 
berry street  a  large  room  in  the  rear 
of  a  saloon  containing  a  stage  and 
fifty  or  more  tables.  Here  a 
"varied  spectacle,"  or  vaudeville,  to 
which  admission  is  free,  is  given 
every  evening  when  the  proprietor 
of  the  saloon  does  not  have  trouble 
over  his  license.  The  place  is  well 
known,  and  the  proprietor  must 
transact  a  good  business  at  the  bar 
in  order  to  pay  for  entertainment  on 
so  ample  a  scale. 

At  the  Teatro  del  Marionetta,  is 
offered  a  form  of  art  novel  and  stim- 
ulating to  the  cool  and  "realistic" 
Western  mind. 

Past  a  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
orderly saloon,  along  a  tortuous 
passageway,  the  audience  edges 
through  narrow  wooden  gates  into 
a  room  about  twenty-five  feet  wide 
by  forty  long.  There  are  tiers  of 
raised  benches  in  the  rear  at  ten  cents 
and  seats  and  chairs  in  front  at  fif- 
teen cents.  The  seating  capacity  is, 
perhaps,  175;  ventilation  is  through 
traps  in  the  roof,  a  method  quite  in- 
adequate to  relieve  the  marked  dis- 
comfort of  an  audience  in  summer 
time. 

The  players  are  gaily-tinselled 
wooden  puppets,  dressed  as  Sara- 
cens, Turks,  crusaders,  knights, 
nuns,  maidens,  warriors,  and,  as  an 
apparent  survival  of  the  early  mira- 
cle plays,  the  devil  is  ushered  in  by 
flame.  The  stage  is  but  six  feet 
high,  so  that  the  puppets  seem  al- 
most heroic  in  size  as  they  jerkily 
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respond  to  the  impassioned  words  of 
the  dramatic  readers  behind  the 
scenes,  who,  in  very  truth,  declaim 
the  pure  classics  of  Italy. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  was 
played  seven  nights  a  week  for  four 
months  until  its  twenty-two  cantos 
were  finished. 

The  marionettes'  wagging  heads 
and  jointless  gestures  delivering 
long  monologues  about  honor,  in- 
sults, and  death,  lead  one,  trained  to 
the  "American"  manner  in  houses 
farther  up  town,  to  the  dull  sus- 
picion that  the  performance  is  about 
to  become  a  lively  burlesque.  But 
it  does  not,  even  when  the  maiden 
warrior,  unable  to  reach  her  enemy 
by  stepping  over  the  heap  of  slain 
before  her,  hurls  herself  through 
space  at  the  head  of  the  villian  knight 
who  will  not  down. 

The  curtain  falls  at  a  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  sort,  and  the 
play,  "The  Story  of  Roland,"  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  up  at 
that  point  the  next  night.  It  may 
run  continuously  for  a  year — ^the 
"Story  of  Roland"  is  fourteen 
months  long. 

In  the  audience,  on  a  June  night, 
were  two  Italian  women,  and  a  few 
little  children  and  boys ;  the  majority 
present  were  men  in  their  working 
clothes,  with  sleeves  rolled  from  bare 
and  muscular  arms.  They  were  the 
bronzed  contadint,  manual  workers 
of  the  lowest  industrial  grade. 
Their  well-bred,  appreciative  silence 
was  marked — even  during  that  usual 

ilversation  interval,  tlie  orchestral 


numbers.  But  at  the  Marionette's 
Theatre,  they  hissed  a  boy  who 
talked  while  a  mandolin  player  and 
a  pianist,  who  wore  a  flannel  shirt, 
with  his  suspenders  down  his  back, 
drifted  through  arias  with  skill  and 
delicacy  of  touch. 

At  24  Spring  street,  modem  Ital- 
ian dramas  are  given  by  a  good 
stock  company,  at  prices  ranging 
from  twenty  to  fifty  cents. 

Proprietors  of  stores,  clerks,  bar- 
bers and  waiters  patronize  the  legiti- 
mate drama  and  listen  carefully  to 
very  long  speeches  and  very  dull 
farces.  One  night  recently,  a  farce 
called  the  "Banker  of  Naples"  was 
presented,  in  which  tears  and  swoons 
seemed  to  be  the  staple  amusement. 
Two  scenes  from  Garibaldi's  life 
were  also  given,  in  which  interest 
was  psychological  and  subjective, 
rather  than  objective.  The  action 
centered  about  a  woman,  whose 
death  scene  lasted  through  one  of 
the  plays.  But  the  acting  was  good, 
possessing  a  strong  artistic  quality 
and  a  certain  fineness  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Concerning  political  clubs,  esti- 
mates of  the  number  that  contain 
social  planks  vary  so,  that  they  are 
valueless.  It  seems  to  be  well  es- 
tablished, however,  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  Italian  voters  enjoy  from 
time  to  time  attentions  which  ma- 
chines pay  by  means  of  chowders, 
social  outings,  and  grand  balls. 
Sometimes  a  club  and  its  friends  are 
exclusively  bidden,  and  sometimes  a 
general  word  goes  about  that  tickets 
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for  a  Sunday  sail  are  in  the  hands 
of  some  power  who  will  note  the 
buyers.  Prices  are  commonly  $5.00 
and  $4.00  for  lady  and  gentleman, 
and  may  be  as  low  as  $2.50.  These 
prices  cover  transportation  by  train, 
or  boat  to  the  sound,  Staten  Island, 
or  some  lake,  with  dinner,  supper, 
and  dancing  on  the  grotmds. 

Tammany  leans  strongly  towards 
"chowders."  It  is  asserted  that 
Tammany  leaders  of  a  sixth  district 
Italian  club  gave  a  chowder  last 
summer  at  $5.00  per  ticket,  furnish- 
ing transportation  on  barges,  at  a 
cost  price  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
capita  with  food  so  bad  that  they 
were  able  to  clear  $5,000.  The 
Italian  leader  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization of  the  Sixth  district,  him- 
self an  immigrant,  ex-padrone,  and 
banker,  gives  picnics  and  chowders 
as  often  as  his  other  duties  permit. 
He  never  charges  more  than  $3.50 
per  ticket,  and  loses  money  every 
time,  he  says,  because  he  wants  to 
make  people  happy.  This  summer 
he  has  fotmd  one  masterly  way  to  do 
it  for  the  fathers  by  taking  their 
children  on  a  free  special  train  of 
fourteen  cars  with  four  bands,  forty- 
eight  miles  away  to  Greenwood 
Lake.  All  he  asks  the  children  to 
do  is  to  furnish  the  basket  dinner 
and  supper. 

Despite  this  far-reaching  loving 
kindness,  a  political  leader  of  the 
Italians  must  contend  with  the  cen- 
trifugal force  bom  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  Clubs  will  break  up  be- 
cause   one    member    from    another 


village  may  get  ahead  of  the  others- 
But  the  motto  is :  "Only  one  can  be 
ahead  at  a  time,  so  don't  kick,"  and 
this  sentiment,  joined  to  an  impar- 
tial attention  to  the  entertainment  of 
all,  will,  it  is  thought,  in  time  induce 
a  deep  harmony.  Along  with  this 
form  of  nationalization  comes  a  mild 
contraction  in  celebration  of  Italy's 
great  days.  Garibaldi,  Constitu- 
tios,  Columbus  Day — all  these  are 
kept  by  the  socialist  refugees  and 
commemoration  clubs  with  parades 
and  a  carnival  disorder  not  per- 
mitted on  a  holy  day. 

It  is  hard  to  say  if  these  spread 
the  socialist  or  liberal  propaganda. 
Among  the  "High  Italians"  of  the 
northern  and  central  provinces  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  for  Italian  liberty 
and  a  fervid  observance  of  these 
days,  but  to  the  mass  of  unlettered 
men,  Mazzini  is  almost  too  vague 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  Finally^ 
in  the  movement  toward  social  re- 
covery, there  is  one  settlement  with 
a  distinctively  Italian  program.  This 
is  Saint  Rose's,  364  East  Sixty- 
ninth  street,  under  the  Order  of 
Dominicans.  It  is  in  touch  more  or 
less  with  about  3,500  Italians  of  the 
artisan  and  mechanic  class,  Tuscans, 
Calabrians,  Genoese,  all  bitter  ene- 
mies on  the  street,  who  mingle  in 
polite  neutrality  in  the  settlement. 
Miss  Gurney,  the  headworker  here^ 
is  about  to  open  a  library  of  modem 
Italian  books.  The  college  and  uni- 
versity settlements  are  accessible  to 
the  down-town  Italian,  but  they 
come  in  small  numbers.       Indeed^ 
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settlement  residents  often  remark  on 
the  absence  of  the  Italians  from  their 
houses.  I  believe  that  no  g3rmnasia 
have  as  yet  been  opened. 

The  long  struggle  to  secure  Mul- 
berry Park  has  made  it  a  well-known 
pleasure  to  many  people.  This  sum- 
mer, municipal  concerts  are  given  in 
it  every  Tuesday  evening.  Another 
park  in  Little  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
East  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
street,  will  be  finished  sometime. 

There  are  two  school  playgrounds 
and  vacation  schools  near  the  Italian 
quarter.  A  number  attend  them, 
and,  of  course,  have  access  to  the 
library  branches  there. 

There  is  one  library  of  Italian 
books  at  149  Mulberry  street,  under 
the  direct  oversight  of  the  Broome 
street  tabernacle.  English  books  are 
also  within  reach  at  the  college 
and  university  settlements. 

The  public  baths  and  recreation 
pier  at  the  foot  of  East  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twelfth  street,  are  the  only 
ones  accessible  to  many  Italians,  and 
they  enjoy  an  almost  suffocating 
popularity.  A  nightly  concert  ab- 
sorbs the  seating  capaity  of  600  on 
the  upper  floor  and  crowds  the  broad 
promenade  about  the  band  stand 
with  as  many  more.  The  attendance 
on  Sunday  evenings  is  reckoned  in 
thousands — Italian  thousands.  The 
concert — ^not  a  very  good  concert — 
one  which  must  warp  and  then 
wound  their  delicate  musical  sense, 
is,  nevertheless,  a  gala  function, — 3l 
family,  a  neighborhood,  a  civic  stim- 
ulus.   One  Sunday,  boys  and  girls, 


young  men  and  mothers,  seemed  to 
be  in  their  best-dressed  moods.  One 
tired  old  laborer,  evidently  there 
alone,  had  fastened  a  white  collar 
about  the  neck  of  his  ragged  flannel 
shirt. 

That  white  collar  measures  the 
value  of  the  pier.  For  the  motive 
that  prompts  the  man,  in  a  free  open 
air  crowd — ^an  irresponsible  crowd — 
to  vary  his  working  clothes,  is  the 
motive  that  counts. 

Such  a  man,  perhaps,  bom  in  the 
class  defined  by  a  poet,  as  "slaves  of 
the  wheel  of  labor'*  promises  to 
break  his  class  fetters,  and  become 
a  more  spirited  being,  with  alerter 
senses,  who,  seeing  the  way  towards 
fuller  opportunity,  will  follow  it,  and 
so  make  his  common  part  a  little 
smoother  and  more  plain. 


The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges, with  thanks,  the  following  re- 
ports: 

Roosevelt  Hospital. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dimib. 

Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 

Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory. 

Friendly  Aid. 

Columbus  Hospital. 

Year  Book  of  the  (Collegiate) 
Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Philadelphia  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charity. 

Rhode  Island  Board  of  State 
Charities  and  Correction. 

State  Commission  of  Prisons. 

Bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Institu- 
tions. 

Helping  Hand  Association. 
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We  commented  last  week  upon  the 
significance  of  the  opposition  to  the 
late  superintendent  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  and  upon  the  reasons 
for  public  approval  of  his  virtual 
displacement,  notwithstanding  his 
very  important  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  The  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Boston  Tran- 
script of  August  6  are  a  just  tribute 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Brockway  plan. 

The  attacks  upon  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  which  have  at  last  forced 
him  to  resign  the  superintendency  of 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  have  had 
the  effect  of  focusing  public  atten- 
tion upon  certain  incidental  features 
of  his  system  to  the  neglect  of  the 
essential  ideas  tmderlying  it.  The 
superintendent  was  violently  criti- 
cised for  using  a  cruel  method  of 
corporal  punishment.  But  this  was 
not  a  necessary  part  of  his  reforma- 


tory scheme.  It  was  father  a  per- 
sonal element  which  could  be  omit- 
ted without  affecting  the  fundament- 
al principles  which  he  developed. 
Mr.  Brockway  was  the  originator  of 
a  new  plan  of  dealing  with  young 
criminals,  in  which  corporal  punish- 
ment played  only  a  subordinate  role. 

The  Brockway  plan  was  based  on 
the  theory  that  crime  is  a  disease 
which  can  be  cured  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  if  the  offender  is  properly 
dealt  with  before  the  malady  becomes 
chronic.  The  old  idea  of  punish- 
ment has  been  to  make  an  example 
of  the  criminal,  to  hold  him  up  as  a 
scarecrow  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety against  other  would-be  of- 
fenders. Deterrent  penalties  were 
fixed  with  little  regard  to  their  ef- 
fects on  individual  criminals.  The 
new  idea  of  punishment  held  by  Mr. 
Brockway  was  to  work  a  reform  in 
the  criminal.  The  aim  of  the  treat- 
ment should  be  remedial,  rather  than 
merely  deterrent.  Penalties  should 
be  adapted  to  individual  cases.  The 
best  way  to  protect  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  theory,  is  to  cure 
criminals,  instead  of  merely  punish- 
ing crimes. 

This  is  the  theory  that  Mr.  Brock- 
way put  into  practice  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  which  he  directed  for 
twenty-four  years.  The  most  im- 
portant devices  that  he  adopted  in 
carrying  out  his  idea  are  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  and  the  parole. 
The  length  of  the  period  of  confine- 
ment depends  on  the  behavior  of  the 
individual.  The  inmates  are  graded 
according  to  an  elaborate  system  of 
marks  and  credits.  Perfect  conduct 
may  secure  a  parole  in  fourteen 
months,  but  persistent  violation  of  the 
rules  will  detain  the  offender  for  the 
maximum  term  of  his  sentence.  A 
paroled  person  is  required  to  report 
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regularly  to  a  designated  officer  in 
the  city  or  town  where  he  resides. 
If  he  complies  with  the  requirements, 
he  is  finally  discharged  when  his 
parole  expires;  otherwise  he  is  re- 
committed. These  two  devices  are 
the  really  essential  features  of  the 
Brockway  plan.  The  famous  "pad- 
dle," used  to  punish  stubbornly  re- 
fractory prisoners,  is  only  an  inci- 
dental peculiarity  of  the  paternal 
government  of  the  inmates  which 
Mr.  Brockway  instituted. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  and 
the  parole  have  been  approved  by 
penologists  and  widely  adopted  in 
other  institutions.  The  practical  de- 
velopment of  these  methods  con- 
stitutes the  valuable  contribution 
made  by  Mr.  Brockway  to  the  science 
of  prison  management.  The  criti- 
cisms of  his  singular  methods  of 
corporal  punishment  detract  nothing 
from  the  real  value  of  the  penal  sys- 
tem that  bears  his  name. 


•tf- 


The  New  York  Herald,  in  a 
series  of  special  articles  and  edito- 
rials, denounces  the  system  under 
which  the  Ludlow  street  jail,  sup- 
ported by  the  county  of  New  York, 
"is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
means  of  extracting  money  from  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  and  from  such 
friends  as  these  still  have  left." 
It  is  alleged  that  the  men  who  use 
the  jail  for  this  purpose  are  almost 
entirely  dealers  in  wares  sold  to  the 
poor  on  instalment.  Under  the  laws 
of  this  state  bodily  execution  may 
be  obtained  by  which  debtors,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  may  be  kept 
in  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  months.  The  tricks  by  which 
even  honest  debtors  may  be  incar- 


cerated, and,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  obliged,  not  only  to  give  up  the 
goods  purchased,  but  also  to  sacrifice 
the  payments  made  upon  them  and  to 
pay  the  marshals  for  their  share  in 
the  work,  are  described.  If  the 
law  were  abolished,  the  instalment 
business  would  probably  come  to  an 
end,  which  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  community. 


As  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
larger  agencies  of  the  city  in  secur- 
ing fresh-air  outings  for  children, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  has  sent  over 
500  mothers  or  sick  and  ailing  chil- 
dren to  its  Home  at  Q)ney  Island, 
during  the  month  of  July,  for  an 
average  stay  of  two  weeks,  while 
over  2,000  mothers  and  4,900  chil- 
dren have  been  accommodated  on 
day  trips  to  the  Home.  Of  the  day 
excursionists,  about  one-third  have 
been  sent  a  second  time,  in  many 
cases  owing  to  the  limited  accommo- 
dations at  the  Home  for  a  two 
weeks'  stay. 


The  Children's  Aid  Society,  at  its 
Health  Home,  at  Coney  Island,  since 
June  18,  has  provided  for  1,800 
mothers  with  small  children  suffer- 
ing from  ailments  incident  to  the 
warm  weather,  the  larger  portion 
remaining  for  one  week.  During 
the  same  time  2,000  small  girls,  from 
the  industrial  schools  of  this  society, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Summer  Home 
at  Bath  Beach,  each  company  re- 
maining for  a  week.     Two  thousand 
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bo)rs  from  the  industrial  schools  have 
each  spent  a  day  at  the  same  place. 
Two  schools  for  crippled  children, 
conducted  by  this  society,  have  each 
sent  a  class  to  the  Summer  Home, 
the  children  enjoying  a  three  weeks* 
vacation.  In  addition,  loo  boys, 
chiefly  from  the  industrial  schools, 
are  sent  each  week  for  a  week's  stay 
at  the  society's  farm  school  at  Kensi- 
co,  Westchester  County. 

The  St.  John's  Guild,  which  aims 
to  provide  only  for  mothers  with  sick 
children,  has  accommodated  at  its 
Sea  Side  Hospital,  Staten  Island, 
350  mothers  and  700  children  during 
July,  patients  averaging  a  twelve 
days'  stay.  Over  31,000  mothers 
and  children  were  taken  last  month 
on  day  excursions  made  by  the  two 
Floating  Hospitals  of  this  society. 

A  good  example  of  similar  fresh- 
air  work  of  agencies  such  as  settle- 
ments and  churches,  is  that  carried 
on  by  the  Summer  Shelter  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.  The  home  is  non-sec- 
tarian and  accommodates  about  200 
children  during  the  stunmer,  receiv- 
ing from  New  York  about  thirty 
girls  from  three  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  every  two  weeks,  for  a  two 
weeks'  stay.  Children  requiring 
medical  treatment  are  kept  at  the 
home  for  a  longer  time.  About 
two  acres  of  ground  are  connected 
with  the  shelter.  There  are  plenty 
of  shade  trees,  swings  an^  ham- 
mocks. The  older  children  are 
taught  to  help  each  morning  with  the 
light  house  work,  the  remainder  of 
the  time  being  given  over  to  games 
and  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Nation- 
al Flower,  Plant,  and  Fruit  *Guild, 
the  inmates  of  many  a  poor  home 
have  been  cheered  in  their  sickness. 
This  guild  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
John  Wood  Stewart.  At  first  it 
was  for  the  distribution  of  flowers 
to  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes,  but 
later  jellies  and  vegetables  have 
been  added  as  articles  for  distribu- 
tion. It  has  branches  in  most  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
since  June  branches  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Wilmington^,  Ohio ;  Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson ;  Falconer,  N.  Y. ; 
Stratford,  Ct. ;  Stands  Point,  N.  Y. ; 
Carthage,  Ohio;  Seabright,  N.  J., 
and  Nutley,  N.  J. 

"Approved  labels,"  which  insure 
free  transportation  by  five  of  the 
leading  express  companies,  may  be 
obtained  through  the  central  office, 
located  at  No.  70  Fifth  avenue. 

Its  officers  are:  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Sargent,  general  president,  Boston; 
Miss  Irene  L.  Fest,  vice-president. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Mrs.  John  B. 
Drexel,  general  treasurer,  New 
York  city,  and  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Harding,  general  secretary.  New 
York  city. 


On  August  8,  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  gave  an 
audience  to  a  delegation  of  Brookl)m 
women  representing  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  Society,  who  ap- 
peared to  plead  for  a  new  prison  for 
women  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 
The  petition  presented  to  the  board 
by  the  delegation  was  as  follows: 
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Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  August  6, 1900. 

To  the   Honorable   Board  of  Estimate  and 

Apportionment  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  committee, 
representing  the  Women's  Branch  of  City 
Missions  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  most 
earnestly  appeal  for  a  new  prison  for  women 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  of  New 
York. 

The  present  building,  commonly  known  as 
the  Raymond  Street  Jail,  is  unsanitary,  un- 
safe, and,  from  its  crowded  condition,  a 
fruitful  school  of  vice. 

Young  girls  sent  there  for  the  first  offense, 
and  innocent  women  held  as  witnesses,  are 
all  herded  together  with  the  old  offenders. 
The  beds  are  so  close  together  that  there  is 
n(f  room  for  a  chair  between  them,  and  the 
women,  being  allowed  no  employment,  spend 
their  time  in  playing  cards  or  rehearsing  the 
stories  of  their  crimes,  so  that  when  the 
young  girls  go  out  they  are  well  instructed 
in  the  ways  of  vice. 

As  the  jail  is  situated  on  the  street  it 
afifords  the  women  ample  opportunity  to 
converse  with  the  men  passing  on  the  side- 
walks below. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  grant  a  sufficient 
apportionment  of  money  to  erect  a  building 
with  proper  cells,  modern  appliances,  and 
double  capacity,  to  be  situated  in  rear  of 
present  building,  and  to  be  erected  as  soon 
as  possible.  AVe  also  ask  that  this  building 
may  include  a  workshop  where  the  inmates 
can  be  taught  useful  employments. 

For  this,  your  petitioners,  representing 
all  denominations,  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics, clergymen,  professional  and  business 
men  and  women,  taxpayers  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  do 
most  earnestly  pray. 

(Mrs.  Darwin  R.)  Mary  E.  James, 
(Mrs.  John  T.)  P.  H.  Howard, 
(Mrs.  F.)  Julia  M.  Terhune, 
Emilie  J.  Meury, 


Committee. 
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The  Cape  Times,  published  in 
Cape  Town,  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle in  its  issue  of  July  2  regarding 
the  relief  of  refugees  from  the 
Transvaal.  After  referring  with  ap- 
proval to  the  House  of  Mercy  for 
the  reformation  of  fallen  women, 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Abbott,  agent  of  the 
Children's  Aid  and  Protective  So- 
ciety of  the  Oranges,  N.  J.,  describes 
in  the  Orange  Nezvs  an  interesting 
case  which  illustrates  the  society's 
method : 

A  man  against  whom  the  society 


and  to  several  homes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  poor  children,  the  article  es- 
pecially commends  the  social  work     * 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  ! 

*Tn  the  way  of  charity  organiza-  j 
tion,' '  says  the  editor,  "we  are  great- 
ly lacking;  there  being  no  poor  law, 
there  should  be  some  general  pro- 
vision, under  state  control,  for  the 
relief  of  the  helpless  poor  and  for 
the  punishment  of  the  sturdy  vaga- 
bonds who  prefer  begging  to  honest 
industry.  Instead,  however,  of 
idly  deploring  a  defect  which  will 
certainly  not  be  easily  or  soon  reme- 
died, we  should  give  our  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  accepted  the  burden  of 
what  is  really  a  public  duty.  And, 
without  any  partiality  to  the  blare  of 
brass  instruments  or  to  displays  of 
religious  emotionalism  —  both  of 
which  may  be  precious  to  those  who 
are  built  that  way — a  man  obedient 
to  the  impulse  of  common  humanity 
may  safely  and  wisely  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  to  help  the  social  work 
of  the  Salvation  Army." 

The  absence  of  a  Poor  Law  in 
Cape  Colony  is  probably  not  a  mat- 
ter for  regret.  In  Cuba,  before  the 
period  of  reconcentration,  no  public 
outdoor  relief  was  needed,  and  in 
the  new  Charities  Edict,  issued  by 
General  Wood,  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  it. 
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had  complained  last  June,  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
ninety  days  by  Judge  Bray^  of  the 
Orange  police  court,  had  been  pa- 
roled in  the  custody  of  the  society. 
The  complaint  against  the  man  was 
wilful  neglect  of  his  wife  and  children. 
During  the  month  of  July  the  society 
and  the  bureau  of  associated  chari- 
ties supported  the  wife  and  children 
because  of  the  sickness  and  conse- 
quent inability  of  the  woman  to 
work.  The  woman's  physician 
stated  that  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore she  would  be  able  to  work.  The 
man  declared  that  if  he  could  be  re- 
leased he  would  abstain  from  all  in- 
toxicants and  would  reimburse  the 
society  for  the  money  paid  out  dur- 
ing July  for  the  Support  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  each  week  would  turn  over 
all  his  money  or  wages  to  the  agent 
of  the  society  to  be  used  toward  the 
support  of  his  family. 

The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  executive  committee  and  the  so- 
ciety's counsel  stated  that  the  object 
was  not  to  send  men  to  prison,  but 
rather  to  force  them  to  support  their 
families.  On  the  application  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  Judge  Bray  granted  the 
man's  discharge  on  Saturday,  at  the 
same  time  warning  him  that,  should 
there  be  any  further  complaint 
against  him,  he  would  be  returned 
to  jail  to  finish  out  his  sentence. 
The  man  is  now  working,  and  there 
seems  every  prospect  of  his  carrying 
out  his  promises  to  do  what  is  right. 


The  woman's  column  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  closes  an  ap- 
preciative article  describing  the 
fresh  air  agencies  of  New  York  city 
and  the  diet  kitchens  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

As  far  as  one  may  judge  by  a 
survey  of  the  papers,  there  is  no  town 


or  city  in  this  country  where  one 
particularly  delightful  treat  is  of- 
fered the  poor  who  can  not  go  out 
for  pleasures,  but  gladly  take  what 
comes  to  them,  as  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. That  is  the  court  and  alley 
concerts,  which  have  become  a  regu- 
lar institution  in  many  towns  during 
the  last  three  years.  In  Liverpool 
last  summer  ninety  concerts  were 
given ;  the  piano  was  lent  from  some 
club  or  gymnasium,  singers  and 
players  volunteered  their  services, 
and  the  people  listened  gladly  and 
endeavored  to  secure  a  return  of  the 
pleasure  by  cleaning  up  their  prem- 
ises and  providing  seats.  A  still 
finer  series  of  concerts  was  given  in 
Oxford.  In  addition  to  those  of  the 
court  and  alley,  that  city  furnished 
free  concerts  throughout  the  year. 
This  experiment  was  begun  three 
years  ago,  when  a  committee  of  the 
city  council  engaged  a  band  of  Him- 
garian  musicians  to  give  street  con- 
certs during  the  siunmer,  and  in  the 
winter  gave  the  use  of  the  com  ex- 
change for  three  concerts  a  week, 
including  Sunday  evenings,  for 
which  the  committee  arrange  a  pro- 
gram of  vocal  music  in  addition 
to  the  band  music.  In  the  summer 
the  concerts  are  in  the  streets,  the 
university  parks,  and  sometimes  in 
the  garden  of  a  college.  The  city 
has  made  no  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expenses,  but  citizens  have  come 
forward  and  contributed,  and  the 
sale  of  an  official  weekly  program 
at  a  penny  each  furnishes  a  suffi- 
ciency of  means. 


The  lock  step  has  been  abolished 
in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Superintendent  Collins,  in 
his  last  annual  report. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  CRUELTY  AT  ELMIRA. 

To  tkt  Editor  of  Charitut  : 

My  Dear  Sir:  Recent  changes 
at  the  State  Reformatory  result- 
ing in  the  enforced  withdraw- 
al of  the  superintendent  and 
many  assistants,  have  brought  the 
management  of  the  institution 
forcibly  to  public  attention.  This 
gives  me  an  opportunity  with  the 
kind  use  of  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  to  make  some  open  statements 
which  are  due  from  me  to  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

Before  a  conference  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  last  winter, 
I  referred  to  the  deaths  of  two  in- 
mates at  Elmira,  sajring  in  substance 
that  common  rumor  supported,  as  I 
believed  by  substantial  proof,  ac- 
credited their  deaths  to  the  nature  of 
their  treatment  in  the  institution. 
The  press  of  this  and  other  cities  at 
once  spread  broadcast  the  so-called 
**attack,''  and  forced  me,  in  justice, 
to  see  that  the  matter  was  given  in- 
vestigation. 

This  I  did,  the  more  gladly  as 
such  was  the  unquestionably  sincere 
request  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Re- 
formatory. Though  the  investi- 
gation conducted  by  Mr.  Durar,  a 
visitor  of  the  charity  organization 
society,  was  not  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme, there  were  not  brought  forth 
sufficient  facts  to  warrant  the  sup- 
port of  my  statements,  and  here  as 
often  public  rumor  was  proved  more 
lurid  than  exact.  The  deaths  were 
shown  to  be  in  one  case  undoubtedly 


and  in  the  other  quite  probably  the 
result  of  natural  causes  hastened  by 
the  necessary  confinement  incident 
to  prison  life. 

The  action  of  the  president  of  Ac 
board  of  managers  at  this  time  was 
eminently  fair  and  open.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Brockway  he  requested  the 
investigation,  and  in  justice  to  me 
had  transcribed  and  sent  to  the  city 
such  reformatory  records  as  bore  on 
the  cases.  The  widespread  cur- 
rency given  my  remarks  put  in  com- 
munication with  me  various  persons 
who  felt  there  was  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Brockway  and  his 
methods. 

To  such  of  these  complaints  as 
seemed  worthy  of  attention  the 
board  of  managers  gave  instant  heed 
and  full  investigation.  In  the  cases 
of  a  number  of  inmates  the  president 
himself  sent  extremely  full  reports 
based  upon  his  own  observation.  In 
connection  with  this  and  subsequent 
matters  it  became  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  the  desire  of  the  new  board 
of  managers  was  to  force  to  the 
light  every  bit  of  evidence  of  alleged 
cruelty  and  mismanagement  at  the 
Reformatory  either  to  silence  scandal 
or  to  fix  possible  guilt;  also  as  far 
as  expedient  to  put  the  public  in 
touch  with  the  executive  power — a 
reversal  of  the  policy  that  compelled 
one  to  guess  at  and  fear  what  went 
on  in  secret  within  its  walls.  No 
course  could  commend  itself  more 
strongly  to  general  approval.  Many 
of  the  actions  of  the  board  at  this 
and  many  other  times  which  tended 
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toward  the  existence  of  more  en- 
lightened conditions  were  not  made 
widely  known.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sturgis  last  May,  he  says :  "No  cor- 
poral punishment  has  been  inflicted 
on  any  inmate  since  the  tenth  of 
May,  1899,  with  the  exception  of 
not  exceeding  half  a  dozen  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  necessary  on 
account  of  the  excited  and  violent 
condition  of  the  inmate  to  use  force 
to  place  him  in  confinement.  In 
these  cases  the  force  used  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  punishment,  but  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  keepers  and 
other  inmates  ....  We  are  trans- 
ferring a  large  number  of  men- 
tally inflicted  to  Matteawan  state 
hospital.  On  the  first  of  April 
of  this  year  by  the  removal 
of  the  former  physician,  Dr. 
Wey,  whose  conduct  had  been 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  present 
board,  we  accomplished  the  installa- 
tion of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Robertson, 
recently  the  head  of  the  pavilion  for 
the  insane  at  Bellevue,  in  this  city. 
At  once  on  taking  charge  at  Elmira, 
we  instructed  Dr.  Robertson  to  go 
slowly  and  carefully  through  the  in- 
stitution and  to  select  from  it  for  ex- 
amination and  treatment  every 
prisoner  mentally  afflicted;  our  in- 
tention being  to  remove  at  once  all 
of  this  class  from  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory as  rapidly  as  their  disease 
was  certainly  manifested.  This  pro- 
cess is  now  going  on.  An  impor- 
tant percentage  of  the  men  now  be- 
ing sent  away  came  to  the  institu- 


tion from  the  courts  in  an  insane 
condition.  In  addition  to  these  a 
considerable  percentage  have  de- 
veloped insanity  within  a  short  time 
of  their  arrival  at  Elmira.  In  both 
of  these  two  classes  careful  exami- 
nation shows  hereditary  insanity  in 
the  family  of  the  prisoner,  and  other 
predisposing  causes.  A  considerable 
number  of  our  prisoners  came  to  us 
afflicted  with  tuberculous  trouble 
which  often  ends  in  aflFecting  the 
mind.  These  men  are  usually  from 
the  lowest  class  of  our  large  cities 
and  their  naturally  weak  constitution 
have  been  further  degenerated  by 
vicious  habits  .  .  .  Whatever  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  the  past 
charges  of  brutality  in  corporal  pun- 
ishment no  reason  for  such  charges 
exists  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
board  of  managers  is  absolutely  in 
control,  and  is  giving  close  personal 
attention  to  the  facts  connected  with 
each  individual  case  as  well  as  to  dis- 
ciplinary management  of  the  insti- 
tution as  a  whole,  including  the 
feeding  and  the  hygienic  conditions 
surrounding  the  men."  From  such 
things  as  this  the  course  and  intent 
of  the  board  of  managers  can  be 
seen.  It  is  a  tardy  justice  that  many 
can  do  them. 

But  I  feel  called  upon  particularly 
in  view  of  their  present  trying  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  radical  steps 
they  are  now  taking  to  make  known 
such  matters  as  have  come  during 
the  winter  to  my  somewhat  intimate 
and  extended  observation. 
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What  the  management  now  de- 
serves is  our  confidence  rather  than 

our  criticism. 

David  Willard. 
Children's  House,  129  Chrystie  St. 
August  nth,  1900. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  T.  E. 
McGarr,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  has 
received  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  for  his  exhibit  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane during  the  past  htmdred  years. 


Acting-Mayor  Guggenheimer,  on 
August  I,  appointed  Mr.  Albert 
Goetting  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties for  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Simis. 
Mr.  Goetting  was  bom  in  Germany 
but  h^  lived  in  this  country  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  served  as  police 
justice  for  two  terms  in  Brooklyn 
and  as  municipal  court  judge 
on  the  change  of  system  inaugurated 
by  the  greater  New  York  charter. 
His  term  in  the  latter  office  expired 
on  January  i.     It  is  understood  that 


his  appointment  was  suggested  by 
Bridge  Commissioner  John  L.  Shea, 
of  Brooklyn. 


The  Chicago  Chronicle,  comment- 
ing upon  a  recent  decision  of  Judge 
Tuley  granting  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had 
been  convicted  in  the  juvenile  court 
of  Chicago  on  the  ground  that  a  jury 
trial  had  not  been  given,  quotes  the 
following  statement  from  Judge 
Tuley's  decision: 

I  have  such  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  lasting  benefits  that  must  follow 
the  judicious  administration  of  this 
act  that  it  would  be  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  would  throw  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  its  administra- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  effecting  more 
good  in  this  city  and  county  than  all 
that  the  criminal  court  could  possi- 
bly effect,  and  that  it  would  effect 
more  good  in  one  year  than  the 
criminal  court  can  by  ptmishment 
effect  in  ten  years  or  even  twenty. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WE^ST  22 D  STREET. 
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The  OJUcial  Or^an  of  the  Charity  Organitaium  Soatiy  of  the  City  oj  /Vrm  Vfrk, 

Vou  V.  August  25,  1900.  No.  t^, 

^^^^^^'  whether  there  still  exists  any  of  the 

^  fc.-.  raft. -."TIL  fwitu.  t  extreme    suffering    and    starvation 

T   TT^  ZIT^!!^^^^ caused  by  the  war.    Are  reconcen- 

tal  •!  tke  Mtaofo  JuvmiMo  Court  Uw . .    3  trades  Still  starving  in  the  outskirts  of 

Paws  Exfosition  Awards 8  the  cities,  and  are  homeless  children 

Puiuc  Chaetties  Chaptee  in  Chartmi.  .    9    still  wandering  at  large  m  the  fields  ? 

Aiatbonses  In  the  Third  Judicial  District  10  Happily,  these  questions  can  be  an- 

TfcehiMrtB is  swered,  without  hesitation,  in  the 

siatittics  For  My 14  negative.    Plenty  of  poverty  there 

-  -    ^^^  still  is  without  doubt;  but  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  actual  suffermg  from  lack 

OJMM  ounriES*  as  sum  by  an  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.    This 

^^^•^^  result  may  be  attributed  to  four  f ac- 

XM     x^  "^,1  .  ^  tors:    The  help  given  by  charities 

Mr.   Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  organized  by  people  from  the  United 

the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  States,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  orphan 

Association,  recently  visited  Havana  asylums  and  that  of  the  Cuban  or- 

upon    the    invitation    of    General  I*^"  society;  second,  and  more  im- 

Leonard  Wood,  military  governor  PP^"^'  the  assistance  rendered  by 

r.(  r^K-.   4.      A  '         J        •  .  •    .u  Cuban    orphan    asylums,    some    of 

of  Cuba,  to  advise  and  assist  m  the  them   founded  by   Catholic  orders 

reorgamzation  of  its  public  charities,  years  ago,  and  many  of  them  found- 

and  remained  there  several  weeks,  ed  by  the  Cuban  municipal  authori- 

making  a  careful  study  of  the  in-  ties  during  1898  and  1899  to  meet 

stitutions    and    conditions    of    the  ^  ^iaj  needs  created  by  the  war ; 

i«^M.  Fo|ks  h«  b«„  do.,,  t':k  o"M?e"CS.'"s'Sr^r:^ 

Identified  with  charitable  works  for  authorities,     undertaken     promptly^ 

many  years,  and  is  thoroughly  pro-  and  most  effectively  upon  the  Ameri-^ 

gressive  in  his  ideas.     He  has  kind-  ^^m  occupation,  January  i,  1898,  in 

ly  consented  to  give  to  the  Quarterly  ^^^  distribution  of  rations  to  prac- 

some  account  of  the  result  of  his  ob-  ^'^^ll^  ?'  T'^'^f  f""'^^'^  ^"f 

c-«..^  ,,,,    ...  *^  thousands  of  needy  families,  and, 

servations.      What  he  has  to   say  later,    in    providing    sanitary    and 

about  the  charities  of  Cuba  will  be  other  equipment  for  many  institu- 

rcad  with  much  interest.     His  com-  tions,  and  contributing  liberally  to 

raunication  is  as  follows:  ^^^^^  support;  fourth,  the  improved 

T,,    ^  .       ,  condition  is  due,  most  of  all,  to  the 

ihehrst  question  that  occurs  to  a  marked   generosity  and   hospitality 

visitor  from  "the  States"  is  as  to  of  the  Cuban  people.     Hundreds  of 
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families  whose  livlihood  was  as- 
sured, though  Hmited,  took  into  their 
homes  one,  two,  three,  or  even  more 
orphan  children,  and  still  continue 
to  care  for  them.  Relatives  as- 
sumed, as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
support  of  widows  and  children  as 
soon  as  their  whereabouts  became 
known.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  reconcentrado  women  and  chil- 
dren perished  before  the  days  of 
peace  came,  but  as  soon  as  the  island 
passed  under  American  control  and 
peace  was  an  assured  fact,  their 
needs  were  met,  and,  on  the  whole, 
as  effectively  and  wisely  as  could  be 
expected. 

Having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  emergency  needs,  growing 
out  of  the  war,  had  been  met,  the 
next  question  was  as  to  what  perma- 
nent provision  should  be  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  This,  natu- 
rally, brought  up  the  question  as  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war.  When  Cuba  was  un- 
der normal,  or,  at  least,  the  usual 
conditions,  what  provision  had  been 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitute?  Inquiry  was, 
therefore,  made  as  to  the  Cuban  poor 
law,  as  to  the  poorhouse  system, 
the  methods  of  distributing  public 
outdoor  relief,  as  to  overseers  and 
superintendents  of  the  poor  and  com- 
missioners of  charities. 

The  writer,  accustomed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poor  law,  found  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  his  mental 
operations  to  what  was  found  to  be 
the  fact, — that  Cuba  had  never  had 
any  of  these  things,  no  poorhouses, 
no  outdoor  relief,  no  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Then  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  suffering,  was  the 
natural  comment  of  the  American. 
Not  at  all,  was  the  reply  of  the 
Cuban;  we  had  no  suffering  before 


the  war.  But  what  happened  to  or- 
phans,— their  relations  took  care  of 
them.  And  if  they  had  no  relatives, 
— their  neighbors  took  them  in  and 
cared  for  them.  And  what  hap- 
pened to  destitute  aged  persons,— 
their  children,  relatives,  or  neigh- 
bors cared  for  them. 

Further  inquiry  proved  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  these  state- 
ments. Prior  to  the  recent  war,  Cuba 
had  a  considerable  number  of  local 
hospitals,  for  which  there  was  and 
will  be  only  too  much  need;  one 
asylum  for  the  insane,  which,  under 
Spanish  rule,  was  a  hot-bed  of  iniq- 
uity; and  a  few  orphan  asylums  in 
the  large  cities;  but  no  other  chari- 
ties and  no  need  for  any  others.  The 
poor  were  cared  for,  and  well  cared 
for,  in  the  most  natural  and  helpful 
way  possible,  by  their  own  relatives, 
or  by  friends  and  neighbors.    The 
orphan  asylums  were  in  the  large 
cities    and    were    few    in    numbw*. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  endowed  in- 
stitutions or  church  institutions.  In 
either  case  they  were  usually  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  of  the  Catholic  church. 
While  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and 
in  some  other  respects  they  were  be- 
low the  high  standard  maintained 
by  such  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  proof  is  not  wanting  of  the 
devotion  of  the  sisters  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  charges. 

The  Beneficencia  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  children's  institution 
on  the  island.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment, now  unproductive,  of  between 
two  and  three  million  dollars.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  Spanish  authorities 
took  possession  of  the  buildings  and 
used  them  as  a  hospital  for  Spanish 
soldiers.  They  made  no  other  provi- 
sion for  the  children,  but  the  sisters 
clung  to  them,  and,  in  one  way  and 
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another,  managed  to  secure  for  them 
the  necessities  of  life  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  American  forces.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  are  now  being 
thoroughly  overhauled,  sanitary 
plumbing  is  being  introduced,  and 
many  other  improvements  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  authorities. 
The  buildings  were  at  once  restored 
to  their  proper  use,  and  maintenance 
was  provided  for  all. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  much  more 
difficult  to  maintain  an  institution 
with  satisfactory  results  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Cuba,  than  it  is  in 
New  York.  Even  with  the  best  of 
sanitary  equipment,  the  tendencies 
to  which  institutions  are  everywhere 
subject  are  emphasized  in  a  moist, 
hot  climate.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  others,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  number  of  orphan  asylums 
should  be  increased  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  excess  of  the  exist- 
ing provision  before  the  war.^  The 
American  authorities  are,  therefore, 
discouraging  the  establishment  of 
any  new  institutions,  and  have  taken 
steps  looking  toward  closing  a  num- 
ber of  those  that  were  established  in 
1898  and  1899,  to  meet  the  special 
need  growing  out  of  the  war. 

We  can  teach  Cuba  something  as 
to  sanitation,  discipline,  and  the.effi- 
cient  management  of  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  asylums.  Cuba  can 
teach  us  some  valuable  lessons  as  to 
utilizing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
community^  the  help  which  relatives, 
friends,  and  neighbors  will  gladly 
give  when  other  and  less  worthy 
provision  is  not  made. 

The  writer  was  greatly  pleased  to 
find  conferences  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  organized  in 


several  parishes  in  the  city  of  Hav- 
ana, and  tooks  steps  looking  toward 
eflfective  co-operation  between  these 
conferences  and  the  public  authori- 
ties in  the  care  of  needy  families  in 
that  city.  He  had,  also,  a  most 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  interview 
with  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Shar- 
retti.  Bishop  of  Havana,  to  whom 
he  carried  valuable  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Catholic  friends  in 
New  York.  The  new  conditions 
under  which  the  Catholic  church  is- 
carrying  on  its  work  in  Cuba  present 
many  difficult  problems,  but  among 
all  these  Bishop  Sharretti  finds  time 
for  an  active  and  helpful  interest  in 

charities. The  St,  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 


AN  Aa  TO  RCGUUTE  THE  TREATMENT  AND 

CONTROL  or  DEPENDENT,  NEGLECTED, 

AND  DEUNQUENT  CHILDREN. 


THE  ILLINOIS  LAW. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly: 

Section  i.  Definitions — ^This  act 
shall  apply  only  to  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  not  now  or  here- 
after inmates  of  a  state  institution, 
or  any  training  school  for  boys  or 
industrial  school  for  girls  or  some 
institution  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  state,  except  as  provided 
in  Sections  twelve  (12)  and  eight- 
een (18).  For  the  purpose  of  this 
act  the  words  "dependent  child" 
and  "neglected  child"  shall  mean  any 
child  who,  for  any  reason,  is  desti- 
tute or  homeless  or  abandoned;  or 
dependent  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
port ;  or  has  not  proper  parental  care 
or  guardianship;  or  who  habitually 


*  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  orphan  asylums  founded  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Cuba  were 
closed  by  the  Cuban  Department  of  Charities  between  May  i  and  June  23  of  this  year,  the 
children  being  with  few  exceptions  returned  to  relatives  or  placed  out  in  families. 
These  asylums  had  a  total  population  of  about  650  children. 
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begs  or  receives  alms;  or  who  is 
found  living  in  any  house  of  ill-fame 
or  with  any  vicious  or  disreputable 
person;  or  whose  home,  by  reason 
of  neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity  on 
the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  whose  care  it  may 
be,  is  an  imfit  place  for  such  a  child, 
and  any  child  under  the  age  of  eight 
years  who  is  foimd  peddling  or  sell- 
ing any  article  or  singing  or  playing 
any  musical  instrument  upon  the 
street  or  giving  any  public  enter- 
tainment. 

The  words  "delinquent  child" 
shall  include  any  child  tuider  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  who  violates  any 
law  of  this  state  or  any  city  or  vil- 
lage ordinance. 

The  word  "child"  or  "children" 
may  mean  one  or  more  children,  and 
the  word  "parent"  or  "parents"  may 
be  held  to  mean  one  or  both  parents 
when  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
this  act. 

The  word  "association"  shall  in- 
clude any  corporation  which  includes 
in  its  purposes  the  care  or  disposi- 
tion of  children  coming  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction — The  cir- 
cuit and  county  courts  of  the  several 
counties  in  this  state  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  all  cases  coming 
within  the  terms  of  this  act.  In  all 
trials  under  this  act  any  person  in- 
terested therein  may  demand  a  jury 
of  six,  or  the  judge  of  his  own  mo- 
tion may  order  a  jury  of  the  same 
number  to  try  the  case. 

Sec.  3.  Juvenile  Court — In  coun- 
ties having  over  500,000  population, 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  shall, 
at  such  times  as  they  shall  deter- 
mine, designate  one  or  more  of  their 
niunber,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
hear  all  cases  coming  under  this  act. 
A  special  court  room,  to  be  designat- 


ed as  the  juvenile  court  room,  shall 
be  provided  for  the  hearing  of  such 
cases,  and  the  finding  of  the  court 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or  books 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
known  as  the  "Juvenile  Record," 
and  the  court  may,  for  convenience, 
be  called  the  "Juvenile  Court" 

Sec.  4.  Petition  to  the  Court — 
Any  reputable  p^-son  being  «  resi- 
dent in  the  county,  having  knowl- 
edge of  a  child  in  his  county  who 
appears  to  be  either  nqflected,  de- 
pendent, or  delinquent,  may  file  with 
the  clerk  of  a  court  having  juris- 
diction in  the  matter^  a  petition  in 
writing,  setting  forth  the  bets,  mri- 
fied  by  affidavit.  It  Afaa31  be  mA- 
cient  that  the  affidavit  is  19011  in- 
formation and  belief. 

Sec.  5.  Summons— Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  the  petition  a  sommons  shall 
issue  requiring  the  person  having 
custody  or  control  of  the  child,  or 
with  whom  the  child  may  be,  to  ap- 
pear with  the  child  at  a  place  and 
time  stated  in  the  summons,  which 
time  .shall  not  be  lesif  thjta  flpoity- 
four  hours  after  service.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  child,  if  livmg,  and  their 
residence,  if  known,  or  its  legal 
guardian,  if  one  there  be,  or  if  there 
is  neither  parent  or  guardian,  or  if 
his  or  her  residence  is  not  known, 
then  some  relative,  if  there  be 
one,  and  his  residence  is  known, 
shall  be  notified  of  the  proceedings, 
and  in  any  case  the  judge  may  ap- 
point some  suitable  person  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  child.  If  the  person 
summoned  as  herein  provided  shall 
fail,  without  reasonable  cause,  to 
appear  and  abide  the  order  of  the 
court,  or  to  bring  the  child,  he  may 
be  proceeded  against  as  in  case  of 
contempt  of  court.  In  case  the  sum- 
mons can  not  be  served,  or  the  party 
served  fails  to  obey  the  same,  and. 
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in  any  c::se,  when  it  shall  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  court  that  such  sum- 
mons will  be  ineffectual,  a  warrant 
may  issue  on  the  order  of  the  court, 
either  against  the  parent  or  guardian 
or  the  person  having  custody  of  the 
child  or  with  whojn  the  child  may 
be  or  against  the  child  itself.  On 
the  return  of  the  summons  or  other 
process,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  the  court  shall  proceed  to 
hear  and  dispose  of  the  case  in  a 
summary  manner.  Pending  the 
final  disposition  of  any  case,  the  child 
may  be  retained  in  the  possession  of 
the  person  having  the  charge  of 
same,  or  may  be  kept  in  some  suit- 
able place  provided  by  the  city  or 
comity  authorities. 

Sec.  6.  Probation  Officers^ — The 
court  shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
or  designate  one  or  more  discreet 
persons  of  good  character  to  serve  as 
probation  officers  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  court;  said  probation  officers 
to  receive  no  compensation  from  the 
public  treasury.  In  case  a  proba- 
tion officer  shall  be  appointed  by  any 
court,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  if  practicable,  to 
notify  the  said  probation  officer  in 
advance  when  any  child  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  said  court;  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  proba- 
tion officer  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  court ; 
to  be  present  in  court  in  order  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  child 
when  the  case  is  heard ;  to  furnish  to 
thecourt  such  information  and  assist- 
ance as  the  judge  may  require;  and 
to  take  such  charge  of  any  child 
before  and  after  trial,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  Dependent  and  Neg- 
lected Children — When  any  child  un- 
der the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years 
shall  be  found  to  be  dependent  or 


neglected  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
committing  the  child  to  the  care  of 
some  suitable  state  institution  or.  to 
the  care  of  some  reputable  citizen  of 
good  moral  character,  or  to  the  care 
of  some  training  school  or  an  indus- 
trial school,  as  provided  by  law,  or 
to  the  care  of  some  association  will- 
ing to  receive  it,  embracing  in  its 
objects  the  purpose  of  caring  or  ob- 
taining homes  for  dependent  or  neg- 
lected children,  which  association 
shall  have  been  accredited  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Sec.  8.  Guardianship — In  any 
case  where  the  court  shall  award  a 
child  to  the  care  of  any  association 
or  individual,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  child  shall, 
unless  otherwise  ordered,  become  a 
ward,  and  be  subject  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  association  or  indi- 
vidual to  whose  care  it  is  committed. 
Such  association  or  individual  shall 
have  authority  to  place  such  child  in 
a  family  home,  with  or  without  in- 
denture, and  may  be  made  party  to, 
any  proceeding  for  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  the  child,  and  may,  by  its  or, 
his  attorney  or  agent,  appear  in  any 
court  where  such  proceedings  are 
pending  and  assent  to  such  adop-^ 
tion.  And  such  assent  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  court  to  enter 
the  proper  order  or  decree  of  adop-: 
tion.  Such  guardianship  shall  not 
include  the  guardianship  of  any 
estate  of  the  child. 

Sec.  9.  Disposition  of  Delin- 
quent Children — In  the  case  of  a  de- 
linquent child,  the  court  may  con- 
tinue the  hearing,  from  time  to  time, 
and  may  commit  the  child  to  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  duly  appointed  by  the 
court,  and  may  allow  said  child  to 
remain  in  its  own  home,  subject  to 
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the  visitation  of  the  probation  officer ; 
such  child  to  report  to  the  probation 
officer  as  often  as  may  be  required, 
and  subject  to  be  returned  to  the 
court  for  further  proceedings  when- 
ever such  action  may  appear  to  be 
necessary;  or  the  court  may  commit 
the  child  to  the  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  probation  officer,  to  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  family  home,  sub- 
ject to  the  friendly  supervision  of 
such  probation  officer;  or  it  may 
authorize  the  said  probation  officer 
to  board  out  the  said  child  in  some 
suitable  family  home,  in  case  pro- 
vision is  made  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution or  otherwise  for  the  payment 
of  the  board  of  such  child  until  a 
suitable  provision  may  be  made  for 
the  child  in  a  home  without  such 
payment;  or  the  court  may  commit 
the  child  in  a  home  without  such 
school  for  boys,  or,  if  a  girl,  to  an 
industrial  school  for  girls.  Or  if 
the  child  is  found  guilty  of  any  crim- 
inal offense  and  the  judge  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  interest  re- 
quires it,  the  court  may  commit  the 
child  to  any  institution  within  said 
county  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  this  state  for  the  care  of  delin- 
quent children,  or  provided  by  a 
city  for  the  care  of  such  offenders, 
or  may  commit  the  child,  if  a  boy 
over  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  the  state 
refonnatory,  or  if  a  girl  over  the 
age  of  ten  years,  to  the  state  home 
for  juvenile  female  offenders.  In 
no  case  shall  a  child  be  committed 
beyond  his  or  her  minority.  A 
child  committed  to  such  institution 
shall  !)e  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
lK>ard  of  managers  thereof,  and  the 
said  board  shall  have  power  to 
parole  such  child  on  such  conditions 
as  it  I713T  prescril>e,  and  the  court 
siiall,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
hr.jifii   i,;.v ,  power  to  discharge  such 


child  from  custody  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  his  or  her 
reformation  shall  be  complete ;  or  the 
court  may  commit  the  child  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  some  associa- 
tion that  will  receive  it,  embracing  in 
its  objects  the  care  of  neglected  and 
dependent  children,  and  that  has 
been  duly  accredited  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.  lo.  Transfer  from  Justices 
and  Police  Magistrates — When,  in 
any  county  where  a  court  is  held  as 
provided  in  Section  three  of  this  act, 
a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
is  arrested  with  or  without  war- 
rant, such  child  may,  instead  of  be- 
ing taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  police  magistrate,  be  taken 
directly  before  such  court,  or  if  the 
child  is  taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  police  magistrate,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  justice  of  the  peace 
or  police  magistrate  to  transfer  the 
case  to  such  court,  and  the  officer 
having  the  child  in  charge  to  take 
such  child  before  that  court,  and  in 
any  such  case  the  court  may  proceed 
to  hear  and  dispose  of  the  case 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  thild 
had  been  brought  before  the  court 
upon  petition  as  herein  provided.  In 
any  case  the  court  shall  require  notice 
to  be  given  and  investigation  to  be 
made  as  in  other  cases  under  this  act, 
and  may  adjourn  the  hearing  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

Sec.  II.  Children  Under  Twelve 
Years  not  to  be  Committed  to  Jail — 
No  court  or  magistrate  shall  com- 
mit a  child  under  twelve  (12)  years 
of  age  to  a  jail  or  police  station,  but 
if  such  child  is  unable  to  give  bail  it 
may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
sheriff,  police  officer,  or  probation  of- 
ficer, who  shall  keep  such  child  in 
some  suitable  place  provided  by  the 
city  or  county  outside  of  the  enclos- 
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ure  of  any  jail  or  police  station. 
When  any  child  shall  be  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  any  institution  to 
which  adult  convicts  are  sentenced, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  confine  such 
child  in  the  same  building  with  such 
adult  convicts,  or  to  confine  such 
child  in  the  same  yard  or  enclosure 
with  such  adult  convicts,  or  to  bring 
such  child  into  any  yard  or  building 
in  which  such  adult  convicts  may  be 
present. 

Sec  12.  Agents  of  Juvenile  Re- 
lorniatories^ — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  state  re- 
formatory at  Pontiac  and  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  state  home  for 
juvenile  female  offenders  at  Geneva, 
and  the  board  of  managers  of  anv 
other  institution  to  which  juvenile 
delinquents  may  be  committed  by 
the  courts,  to  maintain  an  agent  of 
such  institution,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  the  homes  of  children 
paroled  from  such  institution,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  re- 
porting to  said  court  whether  they 
are  suitable  homes ;  to  assist  children 
paroled  or  discharged  from  such  in- 
stitution in  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  to  maintain  a  friendly 
supervision  over  paroled  inmates  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  their  parole ; 
such  agents  shall  hold  office  subject 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  board  making 
.the  appointment,  and  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  such  board 
may  determine  out  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  institution  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

Sec.  13.  Supervision  by  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
— ^All  associations  receiving  children 
under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  visitation,  inspection,  and 
supervision  of  the  board  of  state 
commissioners  of  public  charities  as 
the  public  charitable  institutions  of 


this  state.  The  judges  of  the  courts 
hereinbefore  mentioned  may  require 
such  information  and  statistics  from 
associations  desiring  to  have  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  care  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  said 
judges  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  exercise  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  children. 
Every  association  shall  file  with  the 
board  of  state  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  an  annual  printed  or 
written  report,  which  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  children 
cared  for  during  the  year,  the  num- 
ber received,  the  number  placed  in 
homes,  the  number  died,  the  num- 
ber returned  to  Jriends ;  also  a  finan- 
cial statement  showing  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  associa- 
tions. The  statement  of  receipts 
shall  indicate  the  amount  received 
from  public  funds,  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  donations,  and  the 
amount  received  from  other  sources, 
specifying  the  several  sources^  The 
statement  of  disbursements  shall 
show  the  amount  expended  for  sal- 
aries and  other  expenses,  specifying 
the  same,  the  amount  expended  for 
lands,  buildings,  and  investments. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  public 
charities  shall  furnish  to  the  judge 
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We  have  the  authority  of  the 
newspapers  for  the  announcement 
that  a  grand  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
for  its  general  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  another  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  tenement-house  com- 
mittee, and  also  that  gold  medals 
have  been  awarded  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  society  and  to  the 
secretary  of  the  tenement-house 
^tamiiiucc  as  collaborators.  From 
the  list  of  such  awards  as  published 
this  would  appear  to  be  four  times 
as  much  glory  as  is  bestowed  upon 
any  other  society  of  the  same  class, 
and  we  trust  that  our  fellow-work- 
ers»  in  case  our  bearing  exhibits 
wme  pride  for  a  time,  will  not  be 
more  surprised  than  we  are  at  the 
present  annoimcemenis. 

Those  who  saw  the  tenement- 
imise  exhibit  of  tiie  society,  at  Fifth 


avenue  and  Thirty-seventh  street, 
last  February,  will  understand  what 
ample  materials  were  at  hand  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  tenement-house  com- 
mittee at  Paris.  The  selections 
made  for  this  purpose  illustrated  ex- 
isting housing  conditions  in  New 
York  city  and  in  other  American  cit- 
ies, the  results  already  achieved  in 
the  direction  of  improved  housing, 
and  the  character  of  the  needs  which 
most  imperatively  demand  present 
attention. 

The  exhibit  of  the  society  inns- 
trating  its  general  work  consisted  of 
bound  sets  of  its  seveBteen  mmual 
reports  and  other  puUmtkms,  in- 
cluding boimd  volumes  of  Chari- 
ties ;  a  complete  set  of  tiie  blanks 
and  forms  used  in  recrivnig,  investi- 
gating, reporting,  and  treating  ap- 
plications (or  assistance;  photo- 
graphs of  its  OMlial  and  district  of- 
fices, registration  btu^eau,  woodyard, 
laundry,  workrooms  for  unskilled 
women,  penny  provident  fund,  and 
library ;  financial  and  statistical  state- 
ments for  each  year  since  its  organi- 
zation; and  a  few  typical  case  rec- 
ords reproduced  in  full,  showing  ac- 
tual results  accomplished,  whether 
satisfactory  or  not. 

Grand  prizes  were  awarded  for 
similar  exhibits  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  and  to  the  Bos- 
ton Associated  Charities. 

The  gold  medal  awarded  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York  was 
in  recognition  of  services  for  out- 
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Uning  and  collecting  exhibits  from 
charitable  societies  throughout  the 
United  States  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
express  here  his  conviction  that 
relatively  to  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  dont  in  their  commimities  many 
other  societies  have  sent  exhibits 
equally  creditable.  We  shall  expect 
to  see  these  recognized  when  the  full 
list  of  awards  is  announced. 

Other  New  York  charitable  agen- 
cies which  received  grand  prizes  are 
St.  John's  Guild,  St.  -Mary's  Hospi- 
tal for  Children,  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Children's 
Aid  Society,  Five  Points  House  of 
Industry,  Brooklyn  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, and  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  with 
whom  Mr.  Devine  was  associated  in 
the  collection  of  materials  from 
charitable  societies,  hospitals,  chil- 
dren's institutions,  etc.,  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal,  as  was  also  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Howe  Tolman,  secretary  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service. 


There  has  already  been  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  a  juvenile  court  in  the  pending 
revision  of  the  charter  of  this  city. 
We  print  on  another  page  the  full 
text  of  the  Illinois  law  providing  for 
a  similar  court  in  counties  which 
have  over  a  half-million  population. 

In  several  respects  the  provisions 
of  the  Illinois  law  would  not  be  ap- 


plicable to  New  York  conditions  and 
even  in  Chicago,  where  alone  it  is 
operative,  experience  has  already 
suggested  improvements.  The  text 
will  be  useful,  however,  for  refer- 
ence. The  principle  involved  in  the 
removal  of  the  trial  of  children's 
cases  from  the  ordinary  atmosphere 
of  the  criminal  courts  should  cer- 
tainly be  incorporated  into  the  char- 


ter. 


* 


TEN    QUESTIONS    RELATING    TO    THE 

CHAPTER  ON  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CHARTER. 

1.  Should  there  be  a  single-head- 
ed commission? 

2.  Should  there  be  an  tmpaid 
board  at  the  head  of  the  department  ? 

3.  ShouW  the  power  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  regard  to  re- 
moval of  his  subordinates  be  re- 
stricted in  any  way? 

4.  ShouJd  the  police  courts  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  commit- 
ment of  destitute  children? 

5.  Should  there  be  a  free  city 
lodging  house  in  Bro<^yn? 

6.  Should  there  be  a  juvenile 
court  for  the  trial  of  cases  in  which 
children  are  involved? 

7.  Should  there  be  a  probation 
system  for  such  cases? 

8.  Is  there  any  occasion  for  re- 
taining the  provision  that  non-resi- 
dents may  be  received  at  Bellevue 
and  Kings  County  Hospital  without 
payment? 

9.  Is  there  any  reason  for  an 
eight-hour  day  for  inmates  of  alms- 
houses? 
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lo.  Should  not  the  charter  re- 
quire classification  of  inmates  of  the 
almshouses  ? 


In  a  report  submitted  recently  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  by  Mr. 
Simon  W.  Rosendale — 3,  member  of 
that  board — upon  the  condition  of 
almshouses  in  the  Third  Judicial 
District,  which  embraces  Albany  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  the  following 
points  are  noted : 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  "unsuit- 
able for  continued  use  as  alms- 
houses." Others  need  "repairs  and 
improveniKnts."  "The  care  of  the 
side  requires  special  hospital  wards 
in  addition  to  what  are  now  provided 
in  some  places  and  in  others  the  san- 
itation can  be  greatly  improved." 
"One  great  lack  in  this  district  is 
the  inadequate  protection  from  the 
dangers  from  fire."  "The  necessity 
of  the  isolation  of  inmates  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases  has  not 
been  recognized  in  all  of  the  alms- 
houses as  it  should  be."  Too  many 
vag^nts  are  in  almshouses^ — a  work- 
house should  be  provided. 


«  « 

« 


The  first  annual  report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Cuban  Or- 
phan Society  has  been  filed  with  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  General 
Francis  \\  Greene  is  its  president, 
and  Mr.  \V.  B.  Buck  its  secretary. 
The  society  now  has  a  force  of  sev- 
enteen American  and  three  Cuban 
workers  in  the  field. 


*  « 


noch,  Ulster  Comity,  will  be  opened 
about  October  i,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement by  which  it  is  to  be  used 
for  the  detention  of  first  offenders, 
but  under  the  management  of  the 
Superintendent  of  State  Prisons.  It 
is  said  that  a  number  of  prisoners 
will  be  transferred  to  Napanoch 
from  the  Elmira  Reformatorv. 


Among  the  native  Hawaiians, 
Japanese,  and  natives  of  the  island 
of  Ouahn,  Consumption  usually 
causes  each  month,  the  greatest 
mortality  of  all  diseases.  In  view 
of  this  fact  it  is  urged  that  pa- 
tients should  be  quarantined. 

Since  manv  foreign  patients  come 
to  enjoy  the  mild  climate,  the  Board 
of  Health  of  that  place  is  discussing 
a  system  of  quarantine  for  them, 
believing  that  they  are  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  community. 


«  « 


It  is  expected  that  the   Eastern 
New  York  Reformator\\  at  Xapa- 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Emslie 
street  school  playgrounds  in  Buffalo 
to  the  children  of  that  district,  an 
average  of  over  500  boys  and  girls 
have  enjoyed  its  privileges  daily. 
Swings,  dolls,  sand  piles,  ringfs, 
and  books  furnish  the  chief  articles 
of  amusement  to  the  children,  who 
are  properly  supervised  by  instruct- 
ors. 

Fourteen  nationalities  are  repre- 
sented, with  the  German,  American, 
and  English  predominating. 

It  is  said  that  this  departure  has  a 
ver\'  wholesome  effect,  both  upon  the 
children  and  the  commimity,  furnish- 
ing a  means  of  pleasure  to  the  one 
and  a  relief  from  disturbance  to  the 
other. 
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THE  mnfois  juvenile  court  uw. 

[Omiinufd  from  page  7.] 

of  each  of  the  county  courts  a  list  of 
associations  filing"  such  annual  re- 
ports, and  no  child  shall  be  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  any  association 
which  shall  not  have  filed  a  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  last  preceding  with 
the  state  board  of  commissioners  of 
public  charities. 

Sec.  14.  Incorporation  of  Asso- 
ciations— No  association  whose  ob- 
jects may  embrace  the  caring  for  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent 
children  shall  hereafter  be  incorpo- 
rated unless  the  proposed  articles  of 
incorporation  shall  first  have  been 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
board  of  state  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  of 
incorporation  unless  there  shall  first 
be  filed  in  his  office  the  certificate  of 
said  board  of  state  commissioners  of 
public  charities  that  said  board  has 
examined  the  said  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  that,  in  its  judgment, 
the  incorporators  are  reputable  and 
respectable  persons,  the  proposed 
work  is  needed,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  association  is  desirable 
and  for  the  public  good ;  amendments 
proposed  to  the  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration or  association  having  as  an 
object  the  care  and  disposal  of  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent 
children  shall  be  submitted  in  like 
manner  to  the  board  of  state  com- 
missioners of  public  charities,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  not  record 
such  amendment  or  issue  his  certifi- 
cate therefore  unless  there  shall  first 
be  filed  in  his  office  the  certificate 
of  said  board  of  state  commissioners 
of  public  charities  that  they  have 
examined  the  said  amendment,  that 
the    association   in   question   is,    in 


their  judgment,  performing  in  good 
faith  the  work  undertaken  by  it,  and 
that  the  said  amendment  is,  in  their 
judgment,  a  proper  one  and  for  the 
public  good. 

Sec.  15.  Surrender  of  Depend- 
ent Children — Adoption — It  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  parents,  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  the 
right  to  dispose  of  a  dependent  or 
neglected  child  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  association  or 
institution  incorporated  under  any 
public  or  private  law  of  this  state  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding,  caring  for,  or 
placing  in  home  such  children,  and 
being  approved  as  herein  provided, 
for  the  surrender  of  such  child  to 
such  association  or  institution,  to  be 
taken  and  cared  for  by  such  associa- 
tion or  institution  or  put  into  a  fam- 
ily home.  Such  agreement  may  con- 
tain any  and  all  proper  stipulations 
to  that  end,  and  may  authorize  the 
association  or  institution,  by  its  at- 
torney or  agent,  to  apper  in  any  pro- 
ceeding for  the  legal  adoption  of 
such  child,  and  consent  to  its  adop- 
tion, and  the  order  of  the  court  made 
upon  such  consent  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  child  and  its  parents  or 
guardian  or  other  person  the  same  as 
if  such  parents  or  guardian  or  other 
person  were  personally  in  court  and 
consenting  thereto,  whether  made 
party  to  the  proceeding  or  not. 

Sec.  16.  Foreign  Corporations 
— No  association  which  is  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  any  other 
state  than  the  state  of  Illinois  shall 
place  any  child  in  any  family  home 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  either  with  or  without  in- 
denture, or  for  adoption,  unless  the 
said  association  shall  have  furnished 
the  board  of  state  commissioners  of 
public  charities  with  such  guarantee 
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as  they  may  require  that  no  child 
shall  be  brought  into  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  such  society  or  its  agents, 
having  any  contagious  or  incurable 
disease,  or  having  any  deformity, 
or  being  of  feeble  mind,  or  of  vicious 
character,  and  that  said  association 
will  promptly  receive  and  remove 
from  the  state  any  child  brought  into 
the  state  of  Illinois  by  its  agent, 
which  shall  become  a  public  charge 
within, the  period  of  five  (5)  years 
after  being  brought  into  this  state. 
Any  person  who  shall  receive,  to  be 
placed  in*  a  home,  or  shall  place  in  a 
home,  any  child  in  behalf  of  any  as- 
sociation incorporated  in  any  other 
state  than  the  state  of  Illinois,  which 
shall  not  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  fined  not  less 
than  $5  or  more  than  one  hundred 
($100)  dollars,  or  both  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Sec.  17.  Religious  Preference — 
The  court,  in  committing  children, 
shall  place  them,  as  far  ac  practica- 
ble, in  the  care  and  custody  of  some 
individual  holding  the  same  religious 
belief  as  the  parents  of  said  child, 
or  with  some  association  which  is 
controlled  by  persons  of  like  relig- 
ious faith  of  the  parents  of  the  said 
child. 

Sec.  18.  Q)unty  Boards  of  Vis- 
itors— The  county  judge  of  each 
county  may  appoint  a  board  of  six 
reputable  inhabitants,  who  will  serve 
without  compensation,  to  constitute 
a  board  of  visitation,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  visit,  as  often  as  once  a 
year,  all  institutions,  societies,  and 
associations  receiving  children  under 
this  act ;  said  visits  shall  be  made  by 
not  less  than  two  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  who  shall  go  together  to 
make  a  joint  report;  the  said  board 


of  visitors  shall  report  to  the  court 
from  time  to  time,  the  condition  of 
children  received  by  or  in  the  charge 
of  such  associatsons  and  institutions, 
and  shall  make  an  anmial  report  to 
the  board  of  state  commissioners  of 
public  chanties  in  sticJi^Drm  as  the 
board  may  prescrilj^  ^^Tbe  county 
board  may,  at  their  discretion,  make 
appropriations  for  the  paymeitt  of 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  in-^ 
curred  by  the  visitors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  19.  Powers  of  Juvenile 
Court — The  powers  and  duties  here- 
in provided  to  be  exercised  1^  the 
county  court  or  the  judges  thereof 
may,  in  counties  having  over  500,- 
000  population,  be  exercised  by  the 
circuit  courts  and  their  judges  as 
hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Section  20.  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing Schools  Not  Affected — Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
peal any  portion  of  the  act  to  aid  in- 
dustrial schools  for  girls,  the  act  to 
provide  for  and  aid  training  schools 
for  boys,  the  act  to  establish 
the  Illinois  state  reformatory,  or 
the  act  to  provide  for  a  state 
home  for  juvenile  female  offenders. 
And  in  all  commitments  to  said  in- 
stitutions, the  acts  in  reference  to 
said  institutions  shall  govern  the 
same. 

Sec.  21.  Construction  of  the 
Act — ^This  act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  the  end  that  its  purpose 
may  be  carried  out,  to- wit:  That 
the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of 
a  child  shall  approximate  as  nearly 
as  may  be  that  which  should  be  given 
by  its  parents,  and  in  all  cases  where 
it  can  properly  be  done,  the  child  be 
placed  in  an  approved  family  home 
and  become  a  member  of  the  family 
by  legal  adoption  or  otherwise. 
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TME  NIBRMIt 

The  f oUowiag  extracts  fvbm  a  let- 
ter received  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
zatkm  Society  from  a  physician  may 
set  odiefB  thinking  in  a  useful  direc- 

....  Periiaps  my  experience 
with  the  following  case  may  be  of  in- 
terest  to  you  in  treat tfig  similar  cases 
that  may  coftie  before  the  society. 
The  man,  agid  fifty,  havinga  famUy, 
— ^wife  and  «lx  grown-up  children, — 
is  a  commercial  traveler,  eamii^ 
about  $30  a  week. '  He  has  been  a 
heavy  drinker  for  years.  He  comes 
home  drunk  in  the  evening,  abuses 
his  family  frightfully,  not,  however, 
if  strangefs  #Afe  present.  After  a 
few  hours  ht  sobers  up,  and,  in  the 
mornings  IdAie  repentance  knd 
promtics  d/  tiform,  with  a  repetition 
of  tbedilnking  bout  in  the  afternoon. 
The  man  will  listen  to  reason,  but 
denies  that  he  is  boisterous  when 
drkdcing,  and  absolutely  refuses  to 
go  to  any  institution  where  he 
might  be  cured  of  his  drinking  habit 
and  his  broken-down  constitution. 
He  has  no  will-power,  is  suspicious, 
and  has  threatened  to  commit  suicide 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  forcibly 
remove  him.  He  knows  that  no  in- 
stitution except  a  prison  or  lunatic 
asylum  has  the  power  to  forcibly  de- 
tain him. 

The  family  are  willing  to  pay  for 
his  treatment  if  he  can  be  kept  until 
cured.  This  case  is  but  one  out  of 
hundreds  for  which  no  adequate 
means  of  relief  are  afforded  by  the 
laws  of  this  state. 


In  an  interview  with  Dr.  C,  of 

the Institute,  I   was   informed 

that  there  were  four  methods  to  be 
pursued  where  a  man  is  unwilling  to 
submit  to  treatment.  First,  to  keep 
him  at  home.  This  is  impossible  in 
most  cases.  Second,  have  him 
committed  to  the  workhouse, — the 
most  repugnant  of  all  alternatives, 
and  often  the  least  effectual.  Third, 
have  him  committed  to  the  insane 
asylum.  While  he  is  intoxicated  he 
is  insane,  and  will  be  so  adjudged  by 
any  examiner  in  lunacy.  When  he 
is  sober,  he  is  sane,  and,  if  committed 
in  the  evening,  the  authorities  would 
be  compelled  to  release  him  in  the 
morning.  Finally,  if  by  any  ruse, 
he  can  be  induced  to  go  to  Connecti- 
cut and  voluntarily  walk  into  one  of 
the  licensed  sanitariums  he  could  be 
detained  until  released  by  order  of 
the  court,  by  cessation  of  payment, 
or  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks.  This 
disposition  of  such  a  patieftt  requires 
the  consent  of  the  latter.  In  the 
case  I  inquired  about,  the  threat  of 
the  wife  to  have  him  committed  to 
the  workhouse,  the  pleading  of  the 
children,  and  the  presence  of  a  police- 
man in  the  house  were  necessary  to 

induce  him  to  enter  the  In- 

stitute,  and  then  only  on  the  written 
assurance  that  he  could  leave  at  any 
moment  he  desired. 

Now,  can  not  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  do  something  to  se- 
cure legislation  covering  the  dispo- 
sition of  inebriates?  No  new  law 
would  be  required.  An  amendment 
to  the  charters  of  such  licensed  in- 
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stitutions  as  would  care  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  giving  them  the 
same  power  as  was  formerly  held 
by  the  Fort  Hamilton  Institution  to 
detain  inebriates  committed  by  order 
of  the  court  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing thirteen  weeks  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. Such  institutions  being  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Com- 


missioners of  Lunacy,  there  is  no 
chance  for  abuse  of  power.  With 
such  laws  there  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  state  where  refractory  inebriates 
are  now  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and 
a  benefit  to  society  where  the  family 
of  such  a  man  do  not  wish  him  com- 
mitted to  prison  and  risk  the  dis- 
grace and,  often,  injury  from  the 
patient.  J.  L.  N . 


C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  JULY.  1900. 


ccumuLomcL 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 


J«lv.  1900 

Jl'NB.  1900.. 

July,  1899 


40« 

369 
303 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Application 
Bureau. 


1,013 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust. 


$813.00 

1,10514 
46400 


Reports  from 

Resftt  ration 

Bureau. 


395 
«77 


DISTRICT  OmCCS. 


Caaet  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visiu  by 
District  Agents. 

Consultations 

at 

OHices. 

Cases  Treated 
bv  Friendly 
Visiution. 

J«ly,  1900 

884 

109 

118 
106 

Bm 

t, 

7% 

Jl'LV,    1899 

80 

WOODYARO.                                                     j 

BRAW3I  WOODYARO. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
SoM. 

JiHy.1900 

Jt/NB    1900. .• ..• 

497 

591 
340 

27 
as 

«9 

36« 

49 

3« 
3' 

•1 

J    LY.  1899 

PARK  AVEJUtJC  UUNtRY. 

WORKROOM  FOR  UNSKNICD  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Dats*  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done 

Days'  Work.      Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

J«ly,  1900         

16 

to 

16 

167 

aAT 

S371.04 

HH 

Ji'i.v.  1899 

is; 

V7I 

••'        1 

1 

i5i 

I 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 


J«ly.  1900 

June,  iqoo. 
J I  LV,  1899. 


Stamp  Sutions. 


200 

300 
307 


Depositors. 


69.382 

69.38a 
58,416 


Deposits. 


840.605.94 

44.008.06 
37,594.80 
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The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges, with  thanks,  the  following  re- 
ports: 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.     No.  29. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People. 

Colored  Home  and  Hospital. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Home. 

Minnesota  Bulletin  of  Charities 
and  Correction. 

Cuban  Orphan  Society. 

Michigan  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections. 
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To  fanpreve  tout  jnu^fioation,  read  IHtav 

Shakcspcaic»  and  Dante« 
To  improve  your  rcasonins:,  read  Bacon,  LodBe, 

and  Fra  BIbertus* 
To  iftipfove  your  |isc^;ment  and  good  iff 

in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  read  Ban 

Frankfin,  and  the  Pastor  of  His  Flock. 
To  imprcrve  ytxir  patriotism  and  pludib  t^ 

Demostfienes,  the  life  of  Waihlngtm^a^t 

A  Meisaf  e  to  Garcia* 
To  iavr6ve  your  happiness,  read  tomt  policy 

in  th*  Mttfopoiitan  Life  hmttmrt  Com- 
pany of  Nev  York. 
To  kmA  your  Metropolitan  Pblicy  you  must 

finA  own  one» 
Yoa  can  get  one  for  one  thousand  dollars  or 

for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Its  plans  tft  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
The  company^s   assets  are  more  than  fifty 

millions  of  ddlars. 
It  wrote  and  gained  last  yeaf  more  insurance 

than  any  other  conq»ny  in  the  world. 
H  you  want  to  know  more  about  it,  write  to 

Ctoe 

metropolitan  Cifc  Tnsuraiice  €o. 


No.  1    MADISON    AVCNUC 
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of  earning  age,  the  question  is  sen-  diminish." 

ous  financially  as  well  as  morally.  Five  per  cent  of  their  new  cases 
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brought  the  Hebrews  in  New  York 
to  see  the  dangers  of  this  question 

Have  we  in  Boston  the  same  prob- 
lem ?  Not  five  per  cent,  but  nine  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  our  new  cases  the 
last  year  were  deserted  wives,  and 
they  were  not  among  the  Jews  alone. 
Fourteen  and  one-half  of  our  sixty- 
two  Russian  and  Polish  cases  were 
deserted  wives ;  sixteen  per  cent  of 
our  seventy-two  colored  cases,  and 
over  sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  English  and 
Welsh ;  twelve  per  cent  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  British- American ;  nine 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  one  hundred 
and  five  Italians ;  and  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  Irish. 

The  tables  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  Wadlin  last  year  (Labor  Bui- 
let  in,  October,  pp.  145,  148)  from 
the  schedules  of  our  year's  new  cases 
(1636)  show  one  hundred  and 
ninety  families  in  which  a  child  or 
children  under  fourteen  years  were 
dependent  on  one  woman.  Ninety 
of  these  were  w  idows,  and  one  hun- 
dred deserted  wives. 

Study  of  Mr.  Wadlin's  tables 
shows  there  were  hco  deserted  wives 
having  one  or  two  children  depend- 
ent to  one  deserted  wife  having  three 
or  more  children  (67  to  33),  so  evi- 
dently a  man  who  will  desert  his 
family  at  all  finds  even  the  burden 
of  one  or  two  children  oppressive. 

And  charity  workers  will  recall  in- 
stances where  men  who  desert  their 
wives  and  three  or  four  small  chil- 
dren»  deserted  earlier  as  well  when 
the  familv  was  smaller. 


Of  the  hundred  and  fifty-seven  de- 
serted wives  among  the  new  cases  in 
a  single  year  (nine  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  1636  new  cases),  five  were 
cases  of  old  age;  that  is,  there  was 
no  member  of  the  family  under  fifty- 
five  years.  In  fifty-two,  the  deserted 
wife  was  not  the  only  person  over 
14, — that  is,  she  was  presumably  not 
the  sole  breadwinner. 

In  the  remaining  hundred,  all  the 
children  were  below  earm'ng  age  knd 
dependent  on  the  deserted  wife.  In 
thirty-five  of  these  one  hundred 
cases  there  was  but  one  child;  in 
thirty-two,  two  children ;  in  eight- 
een, three  children;  and  in  fifteen, 
four  or  more. 

The  ninety  widows  with  all  the 
children  dependent  are  very  differ- 
ently divided  as  to  the  number  of 
children.  Twenty-two  had  one 
child;  twenty-three,  two  children; 
twenty- four,  three  children;  and 
twenty-one,  four  or  more. 

As  the  one  hundred  deserted  wives 
were  considered  one  by  one  when 
they  came  up  during  the  year,  only 
two  were  found  in  which  continuous 
relief  at  home  was  deemed  wise; 
while  of  the  ninety  widows,  ten  were 
believed  to  need  it.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  responsibility  of 
helping  deserted  wives  to  maintain 
a  home  is  believed  to  be  a  g^ve  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  been  said,  "To 
keep  the  already  broken  family  to- 
gether by  means  of  relief  is  not  like- 
ly to  convince  the  man  or  his  neigh- 
bors that  his  desertion  is  a  bad  thing 
for  his  family,  nor  for  himself,  since 
he  can  return  at  pleasure. 
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In  1890  (Sec.  3140-2)  in  Ohio,  a 
Traant  Fathers'  Act  was  passed 
which  sentences  a  deserting  father  to 
imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  pay  such  sum  as 
the  court  decides  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  Mrs.  Ana  Garland 
Spencer  said,  in  a  recent  lecture  here, 
that  the  officer  in  Ohio  who  collects 
this  money  received  in  the  year  1896, 
from  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
fathers,  $14,000,  to  be  sent  to  the 
families  to  whom  it  was  due. 

However,  in  Ohio,  they  feel  their 
law  is  incomplete,  and  are  attempt- 
ing to  have  the  crime  of  desertion 
raised  from  a  misdemeanor  to  a 
felony,  in  order  that  the  delinquent 
father  may  be  followed  to  other 
states,  as  the  Hebrew  Charities  in 
New  York  wish  to  do. 

The  October,  1899,  edition  of  the 
'Trinciples  of  Decision'*  of  the  Lon- 
don Charity  Organization  Society, 
gives  the  following  reasons,  which 
seem  to  show  clearly  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  not  wise  to  give  private 
or  public  outdoor  relief  to  women 
deserted  by  their  husbands : 

The  wife  is  frequently  in  collusion 
with  her  husband. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  punish  the 
husband. 

Many  who  will  not  hesitate  to  al- 
low their  family  to  fall  back  upon 
charity  or  out-relief  will  scruple  to 
take  a  step  which  will  oblige  them  to 
go  into  the  almshouse. 

In  England,  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  have  the  readiest  legal 
means  of  dealing  with  deserting  hus- 
bands. 

The    London    Charity    Organi- 


zation Society  are  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  exceptional 
cases  where  the  ordinary  rule  would 
defeat  its  own  object,  but  believe 
that  exceptions  should  be  carefully 
made  by  persons  of  experience,  and 
specially  considered  and  dealt  with 
as  exceptions. 


The  Rosary  Magazine  for  August 
has  an  article  on  Industries  Taught 
at  the  New  York  Catholic  Protec- 
tory, by  Ruth  Everett,  from  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
two  opening  paragraphs : 

An  English  sociologist,  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  poor  tenement  house  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  city.  From 
these  he  went  to  several  institutions 
in  which  the  state,  more  or  less  aided 
by  private  charity  and  the  unsalaried 
services  of  various  religious  orders, 
steps  in  and  assumes  the  care  and 
education  of  children  with  no  parents 
or,  worse  yet,  children  with  bad 
parents.  Having  completed  his 
round,  our  cousin  from  "across  the 
pond"  voiced  his  conclusions  in 
these  words ; 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest 
mistake  a  tenement-house  child  can 
make  is  in  not  being  born  an  orphan. 
It  sounds  harsh  to  say  this,  but  just 
look  at  it  for  a  moment,  will  you? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  child  ex- 
periences dirt,  drink,  hunger,  abuse; 
on  the  other,  perfect  cleanliness, 
enough  to  eat  and  kind  treatment. 
They  are  too  poor  to  be  properly 
clothed  for  admission  to  the  public 
schools,  and  there  is  an  equally  small 
chance  for  them  ever,  without  assist- 
ance, being  able  to  learn  a  trade  at 
which  they  could  earn  an  honest  liv- 
mg. 
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REPRESENTAnVE  MAPS. 


FROM   THE  TENEMEKT-HOUSE   EXHIBITION. 
FEBRUARY    12-24,    IQOO. 


Prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.     Photographs  reproduced  from  The  Puritan. 
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Map  reduced  from  original  "pov- 
erty map*' exhibited  at  the  Tenement- 
House  Exhibition.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents five  applications  which  have 
been  made  for  charitable  assistance 
as  recorded  in  the  Registration  Bu- 
reaus of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 


and  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
— dots  representing  applications  to 
the  former  being  red  on  the  original 
maps,  and  those  representing  appli- 
cations to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  being  black.  The  map  shows 
the  exact  outline  of  each  house  in  the 
block. 
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FROM   THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE   EXHIBITION. 
FEBRUARY    12-24,    IQOO- 


Prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.     Photographs  reproduced  from  7 he  Puritan, 
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Map  reduced  from  the  original 
^'disease  map"  exhibited  at  the  Tene- 
ment-House Exhibition.  The  vari- 
ous diseases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  different  houses  were  represented 
upon  the  original  maps  by  dots  of 
different  colors,  black  dots  showing 


the  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  to 
the  board  of  health  from  each  house 
during  the  past  five  years,  while  one 
year's  record  of  typhoid  fever  was 
shown  by  green  dots;  one  year's 
record  of  diphtheria  by  blue  dots, 
and  one  year's  record  of  scarlet  fever 
by  purple  dots. 
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FROM  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  EXHIBITION. 
FEBRUARY    12-24,    IQOO. 


Prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.     Photographs  reproduced  from  The  Puritan. 
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A  part  of  a  "disease  map"  ex- 
hibited at  the  Tenement-House  Ex- 
hibition, showing  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  a  park.  This  is  the  Mul- 
berry Bend  Park,  which  has  replaced 
one  of  the  worst  slums. 

There  were  in  all  ninety-four 
maps  of  this  kind — forty-seven  in 
the  "poverty"  series,  and  an  equal 
number  in  the  "disease"  series. 
They  were  so  arranged  that  the 
same  blocks  could  easily  be  com- 
pared in  the  two  series.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  one  house  (not 
shown  on  the  maps  reproduced)  has 


registered  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  cases  in  the  Regis- 
tration Bureau  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  represented  on 
the  map  by  thirty-five  black  dots. 
This  is  of  course  a  tenement  house 
in  which  there  are  at  least  twenty 
families  at  one  time  and  the  records 
cover  a  period  of  over  fifteen  jrears. 
Another  series  of  sixteen  maps 
in  the  Tenement-House  Exhibition 
showed  desirable  locations  for  new 
small  parks  with  many  of  the  partic- 
ulars regarding  population,  etc.,  that 
especially  justified  the  selection. 
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A  FORWARD  STEP  IN  INDI4NA. 


The  Press  Utkes  keen  pleasure  in 
oommeuding  the  methods  pursued  by 
theStateBoaxdof  Charities  in  enforc- 
ing that  pcovision  of  the  new  poor 
hw  looking  to  a  paternal  care  on  the 
part  of  the  state  exercised  over 
homeless  orphan  children.  From 
time  immemorial  almost  the  lot  of 
"the  bound  boy"  has  been  synony- 
mous with  hardship  and  humiliation, 
though  there  have  of  course  been 
plentiful  instances  where  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  was  the  food  of 
the  fosterchild.  Indeed,  this  has 
been  true  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  fos- 
ter-child, and  the  wide  opportunities 
for  mistreatment,  make  the  subject 
one  that  appeals  peculiarly  to  the  best 
sentiments  of  humanity. 

Under  the  new  law  the  state  board 
is  empowered  to  employ  a  child-sav- 
ing agent,  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to 
visit  and  look  into  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding children  placed  in  families 
all  over  the  state.  He  is  given  dis- 
cretion to  readjust  matters  where 
conditions  are  not  right.  It  may  be 
that  the  environment  is  bad,  that  the 
child  is  unfitted  by  nature  for  its  sur- 
roundings, that  the  foster  parents 
are  unfitted  by  temperament  or  ex- 
perience to  assume  such  responsi- 
bilities, or  that  one  of  various  other 
conditions  may  be  present  to  produce 
unhappiness  or  prevent  the  proper 
development  of  the  child  into  a  good 
man  or  woman. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  agent 
selected  for  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant work  is  a  man  that  under- 
stands children  thoroughly  and  sym- 
pathetically, and  has  the  tact  to  carry 
on  his  work  without  friction  with 
people  whose  management  of  chil- 
dren requires  correction.  The  law 
places  power  for  almost  unlimited 


good  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  it  is  being  used  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  statute  was 

conceived.  — Indianapolis  Press. 


FRAUOULENr  SOLICITORS  AT  WORK. 


The  officers  of  the  Edgewater 
Creche,  the  summer  day  nursery  for 
feeble  and  ailing  children,  are  in- 
formed that  some  well-dressed 
women  have  been  soliciting  contri- 
butions for  the  Creche.  The  Creche 
employs  no  canvassers,  and  all  solic- 
itations are  fraudulent  except  those 
made  by  the  trustees  personally. 
The  Creche  has  been  overcrowded 
during  the  summer,  often  receiving 
200  to  400  a  day.  Consequently 
its  resources  have  been  overtaxed, 
and  it  needs  further  funds.  Contri- 
butions should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Creche,  11 23  Broadway. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  head^  twa  lines  or  more 
without  display s  5  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  $150  to  pay  the  board  in  the  country  of  a 
younfT  married  man  who  is  comsumptive,  but  may 
be  benefited  by  a  change  of  air.  He  has  promise  of 
work  from  a  former  employer  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
return.  He  has  been  unable  to  work  for  a  year  and  his 
savings  are  exhausted.    There  are  no  relatives  to  help. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  contributions  to  pay  the  rent  of  an  old 
German  couple,  who  have  lived  in  the  same  house 
for  twenty>five  years.  The  man  had  one  leg  amputated 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  and  the  woman,  now  seventy- 
two  years  old.  has  been  the  breadwinner  until  her 
strength  gave  out,  and  she  can  now  only  earn  the  food 
needed.    There  arc  no  children  or  relatives. 

Any  money  for  the*e  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

AMIDDLE-ACiED  NEW  YORKER,  of  good  ad- 
dress,  courteous,  reliable,  energetic,  and  trust- 
worthy, of  irreproachable  habits,  good  family, 
and  possessing  executive  ability  above  the  average,  an 
experienced  accoununt ;  for  nine  years  superintendent 
of  a  prominent  club  ;  for  seven  years  chief  clerk  of  the 
Sturtevant  House  under  Mr.  Leland  ;  for  ten  years 
manager  of  a  country  gentleman's  estate;  for  one  year 
special  war  correspondent  of  a  leading  New  York  news- 
paper ;  accustomed  from  boyhood  to  the  management 
of  help,  desires  similar  or  any  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility where  qualification  indorsed  by  first-class 
references  is  essential. 

Five  vears  of  continuous  travel  at  home  and  abroad 
render  him  particularly  desirable  as  chaperon  or  man- 
ager to  tourists  or  families.  A  permanent  position 
where  his  ability  can  be  used  to  advantage  is  sought 
after  rather  than  a  large  salary. 

Address  BBACH«  113s  Broadway,  Room  524,  New 
York. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  list  of 
charitable  societies  published  in 
Charities  of  last  week  as  having 
received  grand  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  is  in  need  of  revision. 
When  official  announcements  are 
received  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
a  corrected  list. 

•If 

In  the  week  ending  August  25, 
there  were  305  calls  from  applicants 
for  assistance  at  the  joint  applica- 
tion bureau  conducted  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  in  the  United 
Charities  Building.  The  Registra- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  shows  that  eighty- 
nine  new  families  were  recorded. 

The  number  of  new  applications 
from  families  living  in  the  city  has 
been  practically  constant  since  July 


I,  the  average  being  twenty- 
four  for  July  and  twenty-six  for 
August.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions from  families  already  known 
is  somewhat  less :  an  average  of  six- 
teen each  week  in  July  and  nineteen 
in  August. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  in 
the  same  week  acted  upon  104  new 
applications,  and  1,262  from  persons 
or  families  already  known.  The 
amount  of  relief  disbursed  in  the 
week  by  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties was  $692.51.  In  the  Hebrew 
Employment  Bureau  there  were  226 
applications,  which  is  twice  as  many 
as  in  the  same  week  last  year.  The 
superintendent  of  the  emplo>'ment 
bureau  assigned  this  increase  to 
business  depression  and  increased 
immigration.  There  were  in  the 
week  fifty  cases  of  illness  which 
were  treated  by  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  physicians. 


The  superintendent  of  out-door 
poor  in  the  week  under  review  ad- 
mitted seventy-one  persons  to  the 
almshouse  and  rejected  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  applications. 
There  were  forty-two  admissions  to 
the  infants'  asylum  on  Randall's 
Island.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  patients  were  received  into  the 
hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities.  In  Bellevue  there  are 
now  about  nine  hundred  patients 
with  eighty  vacant  beds.  In  the 
Metropolitan  hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island  there  are  three  hundred  and 
forty  patients,  with  sixty  vacancies, 
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and  in  the  City  Hospital  six  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  patients,  with  some 
ninety  vacancies. 


Fresh-air  work  in  the  city  last 
week,  especially  the  day  excursions, 
showed  the  effects  of  the  lowered 
temperature.  The  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  sent  to  its  summer  home,  Sea 
Breeze,  Coney  Island,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  mothers  and  chil- 
dren for  a  visit  of  two  weeks  and 
provided  day  excursions  for  twelve 
hundred  and  sixteen.  The  Chil- 
drens*'Aid  Society  sent  to  its  sum- 
mer home  at  Bath  Beach  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  for  one  week ; 
three  hundred  women  and  children 
to  the  health  home  at  Coney  Island 
for  one  week,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  boys  for  one  week's  out- 
ing at  the  Brace  Memorial  Farm 
School  at  Kensico.  Besides  the 
above,  three  hundred  children  were 
sent  to  Coney  Island  for  one  day's 
outing. 


On  August  25  the  two  Floating 
Hospitals  of  St.  John's  Guild  had  ad- 
mitted and  treated  a  total  of  60,424 
children  and  mothers.  In  addition 
to  this  17,364  days  of  hospital  treat- 
ment had  been  given  at  the  Seaside 
hospital. 


An  aggregate  of  $17,255-55  had 
been  contributed  to  the  Tribune 
Fresh-Air  Fund  on  August  27. 


The  New  York  News  has  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  supervision  over 
those  who  collect  funds  for  the  re- 
lief of  starving  Hindoos  and  other 
similar  objects.  The  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  removed 
such  funds  with  other  private  chari- 
ties from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities : 

There  is  a  widespread  impression 
that  some  oversight  by  duly  quali- 
fied officials,  with  no  private  interests 
to  serve,  would  be  for  the  public 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of 
those  whom  it  is  proposed  by  con- 
tributors to  relieve.  It  is  a  true  say- 
ing that  an  honest  man  will  bear 
watching,  and  therefore  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  funds  for 
charitable  uses  would,  and  should,  if 
their  intentions  are  honorable,  rath- 
er welcome  investigation. 

The  collector  for  charitable  pur- 
poses is  in  effect  a  trustee  as  much 
as  a  banker  or  the  guardian  of  an 
estate.  The  governments,  state  and 
national,  exercise  thorough  super- 
vision over  bankers,  and  the  guar- 
dian or  executor  of  an  estate  has  to 
account  for  every  penny  to  the  Sur- 
rogate's court.  The  collectors  of 
funds  for  charitable  purposes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  be  free  from  any 
supervision,  and  the  certificate  of  a 
public  accountant,  without  itemized 
details,  is  of  little  practical  value. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  in- 
stitutions which  collect  for  themselves 
directly,  and  which,  therefore,  have 
a  direct  interest  in  the  proper  appli- 
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cation  of  funds.  It  is  a  different 
matter  with  self-constituted  trustees, 
who  have  no  direct  interest  in  either 
contributors  or  beneficiaries,  and 
whose  itemized  accounts  ought  to 
be  regularly  filed  in  some  public 
office  for  public  investigation  and 
criticism. 


ARE  CNARinr  WORKERS  OVERPAID? 


GKORGE  C.    HEVNKTT. 


The  Board  of  Health  statistics  on 
tenement  houses  in  Brooklyn  bor- 
ough are  a  good  illustration  of  what 
such  statistics  ought  not  to  be  for 
the  purposes  of  the  tenement-house 
commission.  They  could  be  valu- 
able only  in  so  far  as  they  indicate 
an  increase  or  decline  in  the  concen- 
tration of  population  in  the  tenement- 
house  districts  and  furnish  clear  con- 
clusions as  to  betterment  or  dete- 
rioration of  conditions  of  living. 
The  classification  of  tenements  as 
houses  wherein  three  or  four  fami- 
lies reside  bunches  well-appointed 
apartment  houses  with  the  shabbiest 
rookeries.  It  also  presumably  lumps 
as  '^dwellings'*  the  "millionaire's 
mansion  with  the  shed  or  shanty  of 
the  proletarian.  There  is  very 
little  light  thrown  on  this  problem  in 
Brooklyn  borough  by  an  official 
statement  that  here  is  a  tenement- 
house  population  of  673,431,  and 
that  there  are  33,771  tenement 
houses.  For  purposes  of  health 
promoting  legislation  on  a  scientific 
basis  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  an 
enumeration  of  the  penguins  on  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  shows  how 
badly  needed  the  commission  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  facts 
that  could  furnish  an  adequate  basis 

of    legislation. — Nnv      York     Commercial 
Advertiser,  Au^st  14. 


"Throw  mud,  keep  on  throwing 
mud,  some  of  it  is  bound  to  stick," 
was  the  motto  of  Tallyrand,  the  fa- 
mous Frenchman  in  dealing  with  his 
enemies,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
motto  adopted  by  those  opposed  to 
present  charity  methods. 

Charity  work  is  conducted  by  two 
classes  of  workers:  the  outside 
workers,  known  as  the  visitors;  and 
the  inside  workers,  who  conduct  the 
office  work. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  seven 
out  of  every  ten  who  attempt  visit- 
ing work,  make  a  failure  of  it.  This 
may  seem  a  large  proportion,  but  it 
is  due  entirely  to  the  mistaken  idea 
that  visitmg  is  simple,  and  decidedly 
easy  work. 

Let  us  see.  Each  visitor  handles 
from  five  to  ten  cases  daily. 
These  must  be  attended  to  in  all  sorts 
of  weather — in  all  quarters  of  the 
city — and  almost  invariably  in  the 
very  worst  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  the  so-called  homes  are  literally 
reeking  with  filth,  vermin,  and  dis- 
ease, and  the  access  to  these  rooms 
may  be  up  flights  of  dirty  stairs, 
through  dark,  greasy  halls.  The 
visitors  are  at  times  sullenly  re- 
ceived, and  particulars  are  obtained 
only  by  persistent  and  tactful  ques- 
tioning. If  the  visitor  is  not  tact- 
ful, able  to  keep  her  temper,  and 
above  all  disposed  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and  do  it  quickly,  her  visit 
will  be  a  failure.     She  encounters 
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all  nationalities — all  kinds  of  temper- 
aments— many  in  the  depths  of  de- 
spair and  many  tricky  and  ready  to 
take  any  advantage.  All  of  them 
look  to  the  visitor  for  assistance.  A 
day's  work  among  these  people  will 
often  send  the  most  experienced  visi- 
tor home  heart-sick  at  the  genuine 
misery  she  encounters  and  the  dis- 
couraging viciousness  and  depravity 
displayed  by  others.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  one  visit  hardly 
ever  suffices  for  a  case,  and  that 
many  of  these  cases  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  visitor  for  months ;  she  must 
keep  them  constantly  in  mind,  and  a 
failure  to  do  so  is  considered  a  grave 
offense. 

In  regard  to  the  records  of  these 
relief  cases,  it  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way  to  correct  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the 
so-called  red  tape  process  used.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  perhaps 
a  dozen  lines  will  dispose  of  any 
ordinary  case.  This  requires  abil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  visitor  to  con- 
dense records,  and  the  visitor  who 
can  say  most  in  fewest  words,  and 
does  her  work  with  fewer  words,  is 
considered  valuable. 

The  salaries  paid  these  visitors 
range  from  $35  to  $55  a  month.  An 
exceptionally  good  worker  may  re- 
ceive a  little  more.  When  you  con- 
sider the  mental  ability  required,  ex- 
posure to  all  sorts  of  weather,  every 
form  of  disease,  the  tax  on  the  visi- 
tor physically,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  their  clothing,  es- 
pecially shoes,  the  constant  mental 
strain,  and  the  judgment  and  tact 


required,  I  am  sure  no  fair-minded 
person  will  say  that  these  visitors  arc 
overpaid. 

As  to  the  office  workers,  I  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  there  is 
no  class  of  workers  whose  duties  in- 
volve more  responsibility  and  care- 
taking,  for  the  slightest  mistake  will 
often  cause  much  trouble  and  a  great 
loss  of  time.  The  average  salaries 
are  from  $30  to  $6^  per  month. 

Charity  work,  sb  called,  is  thor- 
oughly practical  arid  is  run  on  the 
soundest  of  business  principles.  If 
any  are  looking  for  an  easy  position, 
I  advise  them  to  steer  clear  of  this 
work,  for  those  who  imagine  it  to  be 
anything  different  are  indulging  in 
a  beautiful  dream,  from  which  they 
will  be  rudely  awakened  when  they 
attack  the  realitv. 


NEEDS  or  THE  KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 


The  following  report  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties regarding  the  Kings  County 
Hospital  by  Commissioner  Edward 
H.  Litchfield : 

"The  needs  of  the  hospital,  for 
which  application  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  for  appropriations  will  be 
made  this  year,  are  partly: 

"A  training  school  for  male 
nurses  and  orderlies,  the  present 
training  school  being  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  female 
nurses,  and  it  being  deemed  essen- 
tial that  the  force  of  ward  attend- 
ants on  the  male  side  be  carefully 
prepared  for  their  work. 

"An  enlargement  of  the  present 
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general  storehouse  so  as  to  gather 
together  under  one  roof,  all  the 
stores  of  the  public  charities,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  abolish  the 
numerous  smaller  storerooms  now 
necessary,  and  by  this  centralization 
simplifying  the  work  and  lessening 
the  cost  of  distribution. 

"A  third  pavilion  for  the  idiots' 
hospital  in  which  to  locate  the  com- 
mon dining  and  day  room,  using  a 
part  of  it,  however,  in  place  of  the 
present  inadequate  school  room. 
The  superintendent  purposes  to  make 
application  for  this  in  addition  to  a 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
the  present  buildings  occupied  by  the 
idiots,  but  it  would  be  better  if  each 
sex  had  its  own  dining  room  in  its 
own  pavilion. 

"It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  all 
the  money  necessary  for  improve- 
ments, as  witness  the  following  list 
of  amounts  asked  for  and  allowed 
last  fall : 

"Nurses'  home,  $28,000;  idiot  pa- 
vilion, $7,000 ;  toilet  rooms,  hospital, 
$50,000;  infants'  hospital,  $14,000; 
consumption  hospital,  $16,000;  heat- 
ing plant,  $75,000  asked,  $25,000  al- 
lowed ;  bakery,  $15,000  asked,  $5,000 
allowed:  crematory  for  garbage, 
$5,000;  water  plant,  $5,000;  plumb- 
ing, male  and  female  hospital,  $25,- 
000  asked,  $10,000  allowed;  new 
roof,  main  hospital,  $5,000;  store 
house  at  cost  of  $24,000,  no  provi- 
sion made;  pavilion  for  almshouse, 
to  cost  $100,000,  no  provision  made. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  $369,000 
were  required  to  cover  the  various 


needs  of  these  Flatbush  institutions, 
and  of  this  amount  only  $170,000 
was  allowed.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  of  this  $170,000  the  greater 
portion  was  allowed  for  the  hospital 
itself,  and  that  a  comparatively  small 
amount  is  set  apart  for  improve- 
ments in  the  almshouse. 

"The  items  not  allowed  include 
$100,000  asked  for  the  new  pavil- 
ions for  the  almshouse.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  the  items  not  granted 
in  this  year's  appropriation  will  be 
provided  for  next  year  and  that  the 
completion  of  the  additions  and  im- 
provements for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made  will  progress  rapid- 
ly, for  these  will  make  the  hospital 
very  satisfactory  yet  not  complete. 
As  the  number  of  patients  increases 
the  hospital  will  naturally  expand  and 
be  compelled  to  provide  more  room. 
The  future  growth  of  the  hospital, 
however,  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  additional  pavilions  rather  than 
that  of  additions  to  the  present  main 
building. 

"The  inspection  of  these  institu- 
tions has  shown  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  to  bring  the  several  depart- 
ments up  to  a  high  grade  of  effi- 
ciency. The  present  officials  seem 
without  exception  to  be  imbued  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  work 
in  their  several  positions,  and  evince 
a  sjTnpathetic  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  all  who  are  placed  under  their 
charg^. 

"Throughout  the  hospital,  as  well 
as    throughout    the    other    institu- 
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tions,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  as  well  as  the 
floors  and  windows,  stairways  and 
halls,  were  clean  and  showed  the 
effect  of  careful  housekeeping, 
Under  the  present  efficient  head, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  administration  of  the  public 
charities  at  Flatbush  will  be  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  There  is  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  different 
departments,  and  the  officers  work 
together  to  secure  the  desired  results. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  appro- 
priations will  be  made  to  secure  such 
enlargement  and  make  such  repairs 
as  are  needed." 


INC  ALMSHOUSE  AT  rUTBUSH. 


Inspector  Robert  W.  Hill  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  public  charities 
of  Brooklyn  in  which  he  says : 

**Since  the  merging  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  all  the 
public  charities  formerly  maintained 
by  Kings  County  have  become  a  part 
of  the  system  of  municipal  charity 
under  the  direct  control  and  admin- 
istration of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Second  only  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance, in  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
the  public  charities  of  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  char- 
ities of  the  sister  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn deal  with  similar  problems  and 
are  developing  along  the  same  lines. 
The  character  of  the  relief  afforded 
is  substantially  the  same — shelter, 
food  and  clothing  for  the  destitute, 
and  medical  attention  in  a  well- 
equipped    general   hospital  for   the 


sick.  It  is  when  the  character  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Flatbush  institution 
is  considered  that  a  difference  is 
noticed. 

"In  addition  to  the  ordinary  in- 
mates who  find  shelter  and  relief 
l>ecause  they  have  a  legal  claim  upon 
the  counties  included  within  the  bor- 
ough limits,  the  Flatbush  charities 
care  for  all  the  state  and  alien  poor 
who  make  application  for  assistance 
in  any  of  the  group  of  counties  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  Fully  two-thirds  of  all 
those  who,  in  any  year,  are  classed 
as  state  and  alien  poor,  are  sent  to 
the  Flatbush  almshouse;  and  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  when  received,  they 
are  disposed  of  as  may  be  \>^  for 
their  relief  and  tti^  interest  of  the 
state.  F9r.  this  reason  there  is  less 
of  permanence  in  the  almshouse  pop- 
ulation than  in  the  other  almshouses 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  administration  is  compli- 
cated by  the  ever-recurring  changes. 
The  presence  of  able-bodied  paupers 
in  large  numbers  is  noticeable  in  the 
winter  months,  and  what  to  do  with 
the  idle,  degraded,  and  vicious  ele- 
ment has  become  a  very  serious 
question.  The  breaking  of  stone 
does  something  to  diminish  their 
number  during  the  pleasanter  months 
of  the  year,  but  with  the  advent  of 
winter  this  becomes  practically  im- 
possible, as  the  rock-breaking  must 
now  be  done  under  open  sheds. 
Some  plan  which  inclement  weather 
can  not  render  inoperative  should  be 
devised.     The  proper  place  for  able- 
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bodied  vagrants  is  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  they  should  never  be  sent 
to  almshouses. 

"The  Spanish  war  has  had  an 
effect  on  the  population  in  the  alms- 
house, and  the  state  has  been  com- 
pelled to  provide  for  many  for  whom 
the  general  government  should  be 
chargeable.  Soldiers  have  been  dis- 
charged in  Cuba  and  elsewhere, 
transported  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  turned  into  the  g^eat  city  with- 
out a  dollar.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  these  men  were  dishonorably  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  but  many 
others,  after  honorable  service,  were 
discharged  and  paid  off  in  the  city, 
only  to  squander  their  money,  lose 
it,  or  be  robbed  in  the  dens  of  vice. 
The  only  recourse  left  to  the  penni- 
less discharged  soldier  as  to  make 
application  to  the  almshouse^uthor- 
ities,  and  under  the  law  the  state  is 
called  upon  to  return  the  applicants 
to  their  homes.  The  government 
should  see  to  it  that  discharged  sol- 
diers reach  their  homes.  It  is  wrong 
to  impose  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation upon  the  state,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  those 
dishonorably  discharged.  As  their 
pay  is  usually  forfeited,  they  are 
helpless,  and  the  government  ought 
to  return  them  to  their  homes,  wher- 
ever their  homes  may  be.  There  is 
no  legal  or  moral  reason  why  they 
should  be  dropped  destitute  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  state  alien  poor. 

"One  other  matter  deser\'^es  men- 
tion here,  for  it  is  similar  in  charac- 


ter. Ex-convicts  are  frequently 
sent  to  this  almshouse,  having  been 
discharged  at  the  expiration  of  term 
without  means  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  unable  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  to  satisfy  hunger.  Destitute 
of  the  few  cents  required  to  pay 
ferriage  over  the  rivers,  they  can  not 
even  get  out  of  the  city;  and  are 
inevitably  impelled  to  beg  or  steal; 
in  the  former  case  to  be  arrested  as 
vagrants  and  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
and  in  the  latter  to  be  taken  as 
thieves  and  returned  to  prison.  It 
is  not  good  policy  to  thrust  men  out 
of  the  prison  gates  entirely  destitute 
and  helpless. 

"The  removal  of  the  penitentiary 
from  Blackwell's  Island  would  afford 
ample  room  for  all  the  city  alms- 
fiouses  to  be  established  on  that 
island.  Then,  under  one  head,  with 
an  ample  staff,  this  branch  of  the 
public  charities  could  be  economically 
and  eflSciently  administered.  The 
hospital,  however,  needs  enlarge- 
ment— not  concentration.  The  same 
system  of  auxiliary  or  emergency 
hospitals  which  works  well  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  is  needed  for  Brooklyn. 
These  emergency  hospitals  would 
serve  as  feeders  to  the  main  general 
hospital,  and  would  also  serve  to 
relieve  it  from  the  care  of  many  cases 
which  could  be  treated  to  advantage 
in  them  for  the  few  days  they  require 
attention.  The  borough  of  Brook- 
Uti  covers  such  an  immense  terri- 
tory that  several  of  these  emergency 
hospitals  could  be  established  to  ad- 
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vantage;  and  if  this  be  true  at  the 
present  time  it  will  become  still  more 
so  with  the  increase  of  population. 


The  Brookljm  Daily  Eagle  of 
August  18  contains  interesting  cuts 
and  a  full  description  of  the  new  cot- 
tages which  are  in  the  process  of 
erection  for  the  use  of  the  Manhat- 
tan State  Hospital,  located  at  Cen- 
tral Islip,  L.  I. 

This  new  colony  is  to  be  composed 
of  four  groups  of  cottages,  two  of 
which  will  be  completed  by  spring, 
while  the  other  two  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  the  fall  of  1901.  In 
the  four  groups  there  is  a  total  of 
twenty-six  buildings;  all  of  which 
form  a  series  of  connected  buildings, 
being  joined  together  by  spacious 
corridors.  This  structure  is  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile  in  length ;  it  "is  ar- 
ranged in  the  arc  of  a  g^eat  circle, 
while  each  group  is  arranged  inde- 
pendently in  the  arc  of  a  lesser  circle 
tangent    to   the   great   outer   rim." 

Further  inferences  as  to  the  size 
of  the  colony  may  be  drawn  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  has  6,337 
windows,  over  2,000  registers,  and 
twelve  steam  boilers  with  a  total 
capacity  of  1,800  horse-power. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  colony  will  be  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,  and  that  it  will  accommodate 
about  3,000  patients. 

It  is  reported  that  all  of  ^he  pa- 
tients of  the  Manhattan  Hospital 
now  on  BlackweH's  Island  will  be  re- 
moved to  Central  Islip,  and  that  a 
number    of    patients     from    over- 


crowded up-state  districts  will  also 
be  taken  thither. 

A  two-story  central  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  officers  and 
some  of  the  attendants  is  provided 
in  each  group,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  two  groups  are  located  a  large 
central  dining  room  and  two  kitch- 
ens. The  cottages  for  the  patients 
are  one  story  high,  and  so  arranged 
that  proper  ventilation  and  classi- 
fication are  possible. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  indi- 
rect steam  heat  and  lighted  by  an 
electrical  equipment  costing  over 
$40,000. 
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The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges, with  thanks,  the  following  re- 
ports : 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Protestant  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less and  Foundlings,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Isabella  Heimath,  New  York  city. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Association  for  the  Relief  of  Dis- 
tressed Protestants,  Dublin. 

The  New  York  Fresh-Air  Fund. 

Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, New  York. 

Journal  American  Social  Science 
Association,  No.  37. 

Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

Commissioners  of  Quarantine  and 
Health  Officer  at  the  Port  of  New 
York. 

Associated  Charities  of  Cincin- 
nati. 
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Consumption  has  often  been  call- 
ed the  scourge  of  New  England,  so 
terrible  have  been  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance when  it  is  shown  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  in  this 
section  is  steadily  diminishing.  The 
latest  report  of  the  State  Registrar 
of  Vital  Statistics  for  Maine  demon- 
strates that  such  a  diminution  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  deaths  from  the  disease 
having  been  1,352  in  1892,  and  in 
succeeding  years,  1,299,  I1262  1,195, 
1,172,  1,128,  and  1,021.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  remarkable  fall- 
ing off  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  the  people  have 
been  steadily  coming  to  under- 
stand more  and  more  clearly  that 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  prevent- 
able disease.  Eleven  years  ago  the 
State  Board  of  Health  issued  its  cir- 
cular on  the  prevention  of  consump- 
tion, and  since  then  it  has  repeatedly 
been  published  in  large  editions, 
which  have  been  distributed  in  every 
town.     The  press   has  co-operated 


in  this  campaign  of  education,  and 
many  hundreds  of  people  have  been 
saved  who,  if  left  in  ignorance, 
would  have  died  of  the  disease  which 
they  have  now  fought  off. 

* 
The  Sick  Children's  Mission,  under 

the  care  of  Mr.  Calder  for  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  reports 
that  500  children  were  treated 
during  the  past  month  and  that  six 
physicians  attended  these  children 
in  their  homes.  About  two  hun- 
dred sick  children  were  attended 
last  week  in  their  homes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  on  the 
lower  east  side  down  town,  and  the 
lack  of  proper  nourishment  for  the 
children  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 

sickness.  This  lack  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  people  from  the  city  during 
the  summer  who  give  employment 
to  them  during  winter. 
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Miicipol  HouDinu                                    3  ^^8  new  cases  and  1,898  recurrent 

Mr.  Robert  w.  de  Forest.  ones.     This  is  nearly  twice  the  num- 

Department  of  Public  Hospitals 8  ber  of  cases  dealt  with  last  year  dur- 
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Arrested  CKilizatloa 11  amount  expended  by  the  society  for 

A  Holiday  VIsrt  in  Vermont 12  the  month  was  $i  1,000. 
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'===================^  Aid  Association  and  the  Association 

The  total  number  of  applications  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 

in  the  joint  bureau  of  the  Charity  Poor,  has  had  in  its  care  forty-three 

Organization  Society  and  the  Asso-  foundlings    received    from    the   In- 

ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  fants'  hospital  on  Randall's  Island, 

of  the  Poor,  in  the  week  ending  Sep-  Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of 

tember  i,  was  225.     For  the  month  the  summer,  only  five  of  these  babies 

of  August,  there  were   1,863  calls  have  died, — a   remarkable   showing- 

from  applicants,  which  is  twenty-six  since  they  were  in  most  cases  losing  in 

less  than  in  July.     The  woodyard  in  weight  and  strength,  and  had  failed 

the  month  of  August  accepted  600  to  thrive  under  any  of  the  various 

tickets  from  men  with  homes,  each  methods  for  the  feeding  and  care  of 

representing  the  right  to  earn  fifty  children  employed  in  that  institution, 

cents  in  cash,  and  twenty- four  tickets  Fifteen  of  the  forty-three  have  al- 

from  homeless  men,  each  giving  an  ready  been  placed  in  carefully  se- 

opportunity  to  earn  meals  and  lodg-  lected  country  families  for  adoption, 

ings.  The  Sick  Children's  Mission  ren- 

The     workrooms    for    unskilled  dered   medical   assistance   to   about 

women  gave  148  days'  work  and  the  175  children  from  August  2^  to  Sep- 

laundry  102.     The  amount  of  relief  tember  i. 

obtained  by  the  society  through  the  .  The  fresh-air  work  for  the  sum- 
central  office  in  the  month  of  August  mer  is  practically  finished.  The 
was  $1,011.51  as  compared  with  Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Associa- 
$1,220.39  in  July.  tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
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the  Poor,  and  the  Tribune  have  sent 
their  last  parties  to  the  country. 
During  the  past  week  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  sent  326  children  to 
Bath  Beach  for  one  week,  264 
women  and  children  to  the  Health 
Home  at  Coney  Island  for  one  week, 
and  224  women  and  children  to 
Coney  Island  for  one  day.  The  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  between  the  above 
dates,  provided  day  excursions  for 
3,300,  and  a  stay  of  two  weeks  for 
a  party  of  100  at  Sea  Breeze.  On 
September  4,  the  last  party,  which 
consisted  of  153,  was  sent  to  Sea 
Breeze,  which  closes  for  the  season 
September  15. 

The  last  A.  I.  C.  P.  excursion  was 
given  Saturday,  September  i,  to  500 
colored  women  and  children.  It 
was  provided  by  a  friend  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  took  the  place  of  an  ex- 
cursion which  was  planned  for  a  day 
in  August,  but  was  not  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  race  riots  which  terrified 
the  colored  people  so  much  that  they 
feared  to  leave  home. 

On  August  28  the  Tribune  sent  its 
last  party,  consisting  of  sixteen 
children,  to  Bethany,  Conn.  They 
will  return  about  September  12. 

The  Charities  Review  has  some 
suggestive  paragraphs  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  fresh-air  movement 
in  which  it  is  suggested  that  in  the 
abundance  of  our  generosity  we  may 
have  outstepped  the  bounds  of  what 
to  the  feeble  child,  the  sick  baby,  or 
the  overworked  mother  is  a  sym- 
pathetic social  courtesy,  and  allowed 


the  impression  to  go  out  that  a 
gratuitous  fresh-air  outing  is  the 
right  of  every  child  of  the  tenement 
and  that  if  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided by  a  particular  agency  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  patronage  of  the 
youthful  guest  will  be  transferred  to 
some  competing  institution  next 
year  ?  We  are  not  questioning,  says 
the  Review,  the  physical  benefit  to 
the  children,  nor  the  resultant  gain 
to  the  community.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  any  large 
class  of  society  to  be  educated  into 
thehabit  of  receivinga  dole,  whatever 
its  form,  from  any  other  class  of  so- 
ciety is  a  policy  utterly  antagonistic 
to  the  democratic  spirit  of  this 
country,  a  practice  which  can  not 
but  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  recipient  class. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  is  interest- 
ing that  of  the  1,507  women  and 
children  who  were  this  summer  in 
residence  at  Sea  Breeze,  the  Summer 
Home  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
over  600 — about  forty-two  per  cent — 
were  individuals  from  families  who 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Relief  De- 
partment of  the  association  or  of 
District  Committees  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Nearly  all  of 
the  others  were  from  families  of 
small  wage  earning  capacity.  An 
examining  physician  has  been  em- 
ployed to  ascertain  in  •  every  case 
whether  the  applicant  is  one  whose 
physical  condition  requires  the  sea- 
shore visit  of  two  weeks.  It  some- 
times happens  that  in  order  to  secure 
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the  privilege  for  an  overworked  and 
delicate  mother,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  pretty  robust  children ;  but  these 
are  usually  small  children  for  whom 
the  outing  is  clearly  desirable.     In 
other  words  this  particular  fresh-air 
agency,  and  there  are  several  others 
conducted   on   the   same   principle, 
looks  upon  its  work  as  preventive 
and    remedial.      Its    usefulness    is 
shown    in    such    an    improvement 
of  health    and    physical    vigor    as 
prevents    the    necessity    for    relief. 
We   learn    that    there    have    been 
this  season  forty-eight  day  parties 
with  a  total  of  17,800  beneficiaries. 
The  average  stay  of  the  1,507  in 
residence  owing  to  improved  meth- 
ods   of    administration,    has    been 
nearly  three  days  longer  than  last 
year.    There  has  been  but  one  death 
at  the  home — sl  child  of  six  months 
suffering  from   convulsions  as  a  re- 
sult from  teething.     The  contribu- 
tions for  the  season  were  $25,500. 

On  September  4,  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal had  682  patients  under  treatment, 
and  from  August  25  to  31,  inclusive, 
a  total  of  404  persons  were  admitted, 
of  which  244  were  men,  136  women, 
thirteen  boys,  and  eleven  girls ;  while 
the  nvunber  discharged  was  413,  of 
which  256  were  men,  128  women, 
seventeen  boys,  and  twelve  girls. 
During  the  above  interval  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  twenty-seven. 

On  August  31,  there  were  704  in- 
mates at  the  City  Hospital  on  Black- 
wells  Island,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
about  750.  On  the  same  day  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  had  336  in- 
mates, of  which  196  were  male  and 
140  were  female.  This  hospital  has 
a  capacity  of  about  384. 
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BY   ROBERT   W.    DE  FOREST. 


Portions  of  an  address  delivered  on  July  1 1, 
at  the  Conference  on  Charity  and  Charity 
Organization,  held  in  London,  July  9-12, 
1900.  From  the  Charity  Organization  Reviiw 
(Eng.) 

Some  years  since  an  American 
gentleman  and  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance were  on  their  yacht  at 
Cowes  during  the  Regatta  season 
and  were  honored  by  an  invitation 
•from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Not 
being  aware  that  imder  English  eti- 
quette such  an  invitation  amounts 
to  a  command,  and  having  a  previ- 
ous engagement,  they  declined.  Be- 
ing better  instructed,  when  Mr.  Loch 
invited  me  to  this  Conference, 
though  I  had  already  accepted 
another  engagement,  I  have  come. 
Nor  am  I  extravagant  in  giving  to 
Mr.  Loch's  invitation  the  force  of  a 
Royal  command.  To  us  of  the 
Charity  Organization  faith  in  Amer- 
ica he  is  the  acknowledged  leader, 
and  his  government  being  established 
and  maintained  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  is  equally  sanctioned 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
British  government  from  which  we 
Americans  of  that  faith  have  no 
wish  to  declare  our  independence. 
Nor  do  I  come  unwillingly.  It  is 
pleasant  for  me  as  an  American,  and 
as  the  chief  officer  of  one  of  our 
largest  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
eties (that  of  New  York),  to  be 
able  by  my  presence  as  well  as  by  my 
words  to  express  in  some  measure 
the  great  obligation  which  our  soci- 
ety and  the  Charity  Organization 
Societies  of  America  (they  begin  to 
number  legion)  owe  to  the  London 
society  and  to  Mr.  Loch,  its  official 
representative;  nor  can  I  imagine  a 
more  grateful  reward  for  long  years 
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of  constant  and  conscientious  service 
than  for  him  to  be  able  to  look  about 
him  at  the  present  extent  and  power 
of  the  Charity  Organization  move- 
ment, and  to  be  able  to  say  to  him- 
self, as  well  he  may,  "This  I  have 
helped  to  create."  It  is  also  pleas- 
ant for  me  as  an  American  to  meet 
with  Englishmen  and  discuss  ques- 
tions common  to  both  countries,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  when  both  na- 
tions are  realizing  as  they  have 
never  realized  before  the  tie  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  that  they 
have  in  many  senses  a  common  des- 
tiny as  well  as  a  common  heritage. 
Some  years  since  an  American  was 
entertaining  an  English  friend,  and 
in  the  confidence  which  good  cheer 
fosters  said  to  his  friend,  "If  I  were 
not  an  American,  I  would  wish  to  be 
an  Englishman."  The  Englishman, 
withdrawing  somewhat  into  his  in- 
sular reserve,  replied,  "Well,  if  I 
were  not  an  Englishman,  I  should 
wish  to  be  one."  I  imagine  the  re- 
ply might  be  different  just  now. 

Old  differences  which  once  had 
their  sting  have  been  changed  by  the 
kindly  hand  of  time  into  memories 
which  unite  rather  than  separate.  I 
was  at  Quebec  last  summer  and  wns 
being  shown  over  the  citadel  by  a 
typical  "Tommy  Atkins,"  evidently 
as  well  Drimed  in  his  work  as  the  ver- 
gers of  Westminster  Abbey  are  in 
theirs  and  with  somewhat  the  same 
"poetical"  method  of  expression. 
In  the  partv  was  a  Yankee  father 
with  two  pretty  daughters  who  had 
evidentlv  attracted  the  soldier's  in- 
terest. Thevall  listened  with  strict  at- 
tention to  his  explanat^'ons.  "This," 
he  ?aid.  casting  a  smiling  glance  at 
the  American  girls,  "is  a  cannon 
captured  bv  the  British  Armv  at 
Bunker's  Hill  in  1776."  "Yes," 
said  the  Yankee  father,  as  he  leaned 


down  to  verify  the  explanation  be- 
fore committing  himself,  "you've 
got  the  cannon  and  we've  got  the 
Hill." 

I  speak  with  great  hesitation  on 
this  question  of  workingmen's 
homes.  What  is  being  done  in  Eng- 
land I  know  thus  far  only  from  de- 
scription. I  purpose  to  give  frankly 
my  first  impression  on  one  phase  of 
this  question — ^that  of  Municipal 
House  Building.  I  mean  the  build- 
ing of  workingmen's  houses  and 
tenements  by  public  money  and  their 
management  by  public  officers. 

Speaking  thus  frankly  the  building 
and  management  of  workingmen's 
homes  by  the  municipality  seems  to 
me  a  violation  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples alike  of  good  government  and 
sound  charity,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  seriously-minded  bodyof  men 
in  America,  no  men  or  women  of  the 
type  whom  I  see  at  this  Conference, 
no  charitable  society  of  standing 
would  venture  to  propose  municipal 
building  and  management  as  a  rem- 
edy for  existing  ills.  I  do  not  un- 
derstsnd  that  these  workingmen's 
homes  which  your  English  cities  are 
building  are  in  any  sense  homes  for 
the  incapable,  or  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  or  even  temporary  shelters  for 
the  unfortunate.  Such  establish- 
ments come  clearly  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  within  govern- 
mental functions.  But  I  understand 
they  are  intended  as  homes  for  able- 
bodied  wage-earning  men  to  be  used 
as  are  like  houses  or  tenements  built 
for  business  reasons  by  business  men. 
It  is  such  municipal  building  schemes 
th^t  seem  to  me  fundamentally 
wronj?.  Consider  them  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  mumcipahtv. 
They  will  not  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. If  they  are  intended  to  set  an 
example  and   to  demonstrate  what 
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can  be  done,  they  furnish  no  better 
demonstration  than  private  benevo- 
lence has  already  furnished  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  furnish  in  the 
future.  If  intended  to  house  the 
workingman,  they  can  deal  with  only 
a  small  part  of  the  problem,  and  will 
prevent  the  greater  part  of  it  from 
being  dealt  with  effectually  by  other 
means.  The  municipality  can  not 
provide  homes  for  all  its  working 
people.  So  vast  a  project  can  hardly 
be  seriously  contemplated.  But  if 
the  municipality  can  not  provide  for 
all,  who  will  provide  homes  for  those 
whom  it  does  not  accommodate? 
Private  enterprise?  No.  Private 
enterprise  can  not  and  will  not  com- 
pete with  a  municipality,  which  can 
procure  money  with  which  to  build 
at  less  than  an  ordinary  interest  rate 
and  will  be  likely  to  fix  rents  at  less 
than  a  fair  business  return.  Private 
benevolence  ?  Private  benevolence 
should  hot  usurp  functions  which 
Government  stands  ready  to  exer- 
cise. Therefore,  unless  municipali- 
ties are  prepared  to  provide  homes 
for  all  workingmen,  they  are  by  en- 
tering the  field  and  building  homes 
for  some  workingmen  closing  the 
field  to  private  enterprise  and  pre- 
venting other  workingmen  from  ob- 
taining like  homes.  Conditions  will 
be  worse  than  before  municipalities 
began  to  build,  for  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  private  enterprise 
would  otherwise  as  heretofore  have 
sheltered  the  greater  portion. 

Nor  is  there  any  limit  to  the  scope 
of  such  building  operations  when 
once  undertaken.  If  there  were,  we 
might  possibly  agree  that  Government 
should  provide  homes  for  its  humb- 
lest workers.  If  Government,  how- 
ever, is  to  become  landlord  at  all, 
where  should  the  wage  line  be  drawn 


between  those  for  whom  it  should 
and  those  for  whom  it  should  not 
provide?  Where  in  practice  would 
the  line  be  drawn  in  countries  like 
England  and  America,  in  which  de- 
mocracy reigns  supreme  and  the  lim- 
it of  public  bounty  within  permitted 
lines  is  only  ultimately  determined 
by  popular  vote? 

I  say  public  bounty,  fully  realizing 
that  perhaps  these  schemes  of  munic- 
ipal building  may  in  intention  ex- 
clude that  element  and  contemplate 
a  full  business  return  to  the  munici- 
pality, and  moreover,  that  these 
schemes  in  their  inception  may  be 
rigidly  and  successfully  carried  out 
But  sooner  or  later,  and  under  the 
operation  of  causes  of  universal  ex- 
istence, there  will  be  an  element  of 
public  bounty  in  the  allotment  and 
use  of  public  buildings,  and  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  element  of  public 
bounty  will  operate  to  extend  their 
scope.  To  initiate  any  such  munici- 
pal construction  is  to  break  down 
the  dam,  and  that  dam  once  broken 
down  there  are  no  bounds  to  which 
the  floods  may  not  flow.  It  may  be 
urged  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence  of  American  munici- 
pal management,  British  munici- 
pal management  may  be  relied 
upon  to  maintain  such  a  prop- 
erty on  a  strict  business  basis 
— that  is,  by  insisting  on  a  full  rental 
return  and  showing  no  favor  towards 
tenants — and  that  in  England  no 
element  of  public  bounty  will  exist. 
Eliminate  all  the  possible  elements 
of  corruption,  or,  to  put  it  more 
mildly,  all  favoritism,  and  assume 
the  municipal  management  to  be 
honest  as  well  as  business-like,  we 
meet  another  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
Municipal  homes  under  municipal 
management  will  be  competing  with 
privately  built  homes  under  private 
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management,  for,  under  such  as- 
sumption, private  enterprise  will 
build  workingmen's  homes.  The 
result  of  that  competition  will  inevi- 
tably drive  municipal  building  to  the 
wall  and  leave  it  untenanted,  or  com- 
pel municipalities  to  accept  less  than 
a  business  rent;  and  again,  perforce, 
introduce  an  element  of  bounty. 
The  average  city  official,  without 
the  element  of  personal  interest,  will 
not  manage  so  well  as  the  private 
owner,  with  the  incitement  of  per- 
sonal interest;  and  that  city  official, 
however  well  intentioned,  will  hardly 
forget  that  he  owes  his  place,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  those  whom 
he  is  aiding  his  city  to  house.  There 
are  some  kinds  of  work  that  Gov- 
ernment can  do  well,  but  they  are 
of  a  character  in  which  no  discre- 
tion from  employees  is  required. 
Successful  management  of  tene- 
ment property  involves  the  per- 
sonal element,  the  exercise  of 
wise  discretion,  which  private  man- 
agement can  secure,  but  which  is 
not  attainable  by  the  necessarily  me- 
chanical methods  of  government. 

Therefore,  municipal  building  of 
workingmen's  homes  will  not  ac- 
complish its  purpose,  because  if  in- 
itiated on  a  business  basis  (which  is 
easy),  and  maintained  on  a  business 
basis  (which  is  very  difficult),  it 
can  not  compete  successfully  with 
private  ownership ;  and  if  not  main- 
tained on  a  business  basis,  and  there- 
fore containing  the  element  of 
Vilinty,  it  must  provide  for  all,  and 
inv'oK^e  plans  so  vast  as  to  be  im- 
practicable. 

From  the  side  of  the  municipality 
there  is  also  the  economical  aspect. 
Public  monev  must  be  used  to  build. 
Public  money  must  be  spent  to  man- 
a£!fe.  For  the  reasons  alluded  to, 
such  buildings  will  sooner  or  later 


become  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 
Moreover,  their  construction  and 
management  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment into  public  service,  already 
sufficiently  complex,  and  make  just 
so  many  more  government  servants, 
whose  relations  with  voters  will  be 
intimate  and  may  become  objection- 
able. 

These,  however,  may  be  deemed 
minor  considerations.  To  me  the 
most  serious  objection  to  municipal 
housing  for  workmen  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  municipality,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  workman.  It  is  a  blow- 
to  his  self-dependence.  It  invites 
him  to  look  to  society,  rather  than  to 
himself  and  to  natural  social  laws,  to 
provide  his  needs.  Society  should 
provide  for  its  incapables  whether 
incapacity  should  be  permanent  or 
temporary.  That  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, whether  the  controlling  mo- 
tive be  self-interest  or  charity;  but 
that  society  should  provide  for  its 
capables  is  to  me  a  new  doctrine 
which,  from  an  American  point  of 
view,  savors  of  heresy.  Are  we  to 
teach  the  new  generation  of  work- 
men to  rely  on  their  own  strong 
arms  for  their  homes,  or  are  we  to 
teach  them  to  look,  like  too  many  of 
their  latin  brethren  across  the  chan- 
nel, to  their  Government  for  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  to  weaken  their  sin- 
ews by  leading  them  over  hard 
places  ?  If  our  workmen  are  taught 
to  look  to  Government  for  their 
homes,  why  not  for  more?  Where 
will  the  line  be  drawn  between  what 
a  man  should  win  for  himself  under 
naturpl  social  conditions,  and  what 
by  rig:ht  he  should  expect  his  fellows 
to  win  for  him? 

If  Government  should  provide  a 
home,  whv  not  work?  Perhaps  I 
am  giving  too  serious  an  aspect  to 
these  new  municipal  enterprises.  It 
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may  be  urged,  what  harm  can  be 
done  by  a  few  city  tenements  ?  Will 
not  the  lives  of  some  working  peo- 
ple be  made  easier?  Yes.  But 
what  of  the  others  who  are  now 
maintaining  their  homes  by  their 
own  tmaided  effort?  What  lesson 
will  it  teach  them?  Surely  we  who 
are  grounded  in  Charity  Organiza- 
tion principles,  and  who  are  seeking 
to  teach  the  lesson  of  self-depend- 
ence, can  not  approve  that  which 
teaches  dependence  upon  others; 
least  of  all,  that  which  teaches  de- 
pendence on  Government? 

Food  and  clothing  are  more  im- 
portant than  shelter.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  leave  that  supply  to  natural 
social  laws.  Why  not  shelter  as 
well,  more  particularly  when  benev- 
olence stands  ready  to  aid  as  an  in- 
dependent social  force  and  produces 
such  results  as  can  be  seen  in  Lon- 
don? 

Every  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
Government  tends  to  restrict  indi- 
vidual effort  and  to  diminish  the 
spirit  of  self-dependence.  Every 
such  extension  has  this  inherent  ob- 
jection, and  must  affirmatively  justi- 
fy itself. 

There  are  such  extensions  which 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  great 
concentration  of  population  in  cities. 
The  frontiersman  may  well  object  to 
sanitary  regulation  of  his  isolated 
hut.  Not  so  the  dweller  in  the  city 
tenement.  But  the  dweller  in  the 
tenement  ceases  to  feel  that  responsi- 
bility for  health  conditions  that  the 
frontiersman  recognizes.  Let  us 
beware  of  enlarging  the  circle  of 
Governmental  action  beyond  the  line 
of  clear  necessity,  lest  we  extinguish 
the  vital  spark  of  reliance  on  self 
which  has  placed  Anglo-Saxon  civi- 
lization in  the  van  of  human  pro- 


gress, and  the  preservation  of  which 
can  alone  maintain  it  there. 

Dr.  John  S.  Breckinridge,  super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Seney)  Hospital,  died  August  28 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Dr. 
Breckinridge  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  and  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  filled  several  pastorates  in  Con- 
necticut and  Brooklyn.  In  1887, 
while  pastor  at  the  Simpson  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
this  hospital,  which  position  he  has 
since  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
*  * 

On  August  29,  the  sum  of  $223,- 
415.91  had  been  contributed  to  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indian  famine  sufferers. 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  further  contributions  to  pay  the  rent  of 
an  old  German  couple,  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  twenty-five  years.  The  man  had  one  leg 
amputated  nearly  ten  years  affo.  and  the  woman,  now 
seventy-two  vears  old,  has  been  the  bread  winner 
until  her  strength  gave  out,  and  she  can  now  only  earn 
the  food  needed.  There  are  no  children  or  relatives. 
The  following  contributions  for  this  purpose  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  :  "Anonyajous"  and  Mrs. 
James  Timpson,  $io  each;  *'A.  L.  L."  and  'H.  S.  , 
$5  each ;  "S.  S.  K.'\  %^  \  "MJ).  F.".  |i. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
renews  its  appeal  for  $150  to  pay  the  board  in  the 
country  of  a  young  married  man  who  is  con- 
sttmptive,  but  may  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  air. 
He  nas  promise  of  work  from  a  former  employer  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  return.  He  has  been  unable  to 
work  for  a  year  and  his  savings  are  exhausted.  There 
are  no  relatives  to  help.  The  following  contributions 
for  this  purpose  are  gratefully  acknowledged:  "W 
and  Marcus  Sline,  $10  each;  "E.  C.  A.",  "N.  V.  N. 
M.",  "O.  D.  G.*',  Albert  Stieglitz  and  Mrs  Hermionc 
Brooks.  $5  each  ;  'B.  P.",  $3  ;  "Cash"  an4  Miss  E.  M. 
Ewen,  $2  each ;  "Brooklyn*',  A,  W.  Tollcs  and  John 
F,  MilN.  Jr.,  $1  each.  . 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

WANTED— A  position  as  collector  for  a  chariuble 
institution  or  society  by  a  woman  of  experi- 
ence, who  is  now  at  work  in  the  same  capacity 
for  a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution,  requiring  only  a 
portion  of  her  time.  Best  of  references.  Address 
A.  F.  E.,  care  Chakities. 

WANTED— A  position  as  matron  or  managing 
housekeeper,  by  a  lady  of  long  and  successful 
experience  in  large  suburban  institutions. 
Best  of  references.  Address  N.  E.  M.,  care  Chari- 
ties. 
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The  Charter  Revision  Commission 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  creating  a  Department  of 
Public  Hospitals,  distinct  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  and 
intrusting  to  this  department  the 
management  of  Bellevue,  Fordham, 
Harlem,  Gouveneur,  Metropolitan, 
and  City  hospitals,  and  possibly  also 
the  almshouse  hospital.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment be  a  board  of  seven  unpaid 
members  which  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a  director  and  public  hos- 
pital as  its  chief  executive  officer,  a 
superintendent  for  each  institution, 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers 
as  may  be  needed,  and  the  medical 
and  surgical  boards.  Each  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  Public  Hos- 
pitals would  hold  office  for  seven 
years,  and  the  term  of  one  member 


would  expire  each  year.     This  is  the 
feature  which  will  especially  com- 
mend the  plan  to  those  who  favor 
the  merit  system  and  who  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  continuity  of  admin- 
istration.    The   medical    profession 
would  also,  we  should  think,  favor 
the   proposed   change.     The   objec- 
tions would  be  likely  to  come  from 
those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  almshouse,  the 
lodging  house  for  homeless  persons, 
the   infant   asylum   and   the   other 
work  in  the  department  of  charities 
which  would  be  left  to  that  depart- 
ment.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
president  of  the  present  Board  of 
Public  Charities  has  been  personally 
interested  in  recent  and  pending  im- 
provements in  the  hospitals  under  his 
charge,  and  that  many  private  citi- 
zens, laymen  as  well  as  physicians, 
have  intelligently  studied  the  needs 
of  those  institutions,  and  pressed  for 
reforms  of  various  kinds.    The  ques- 
tion arises  whether,  if  the  hospitals 
were  placed  under  another  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Char- 
ities would  suffer  by  the  transfer  of 
this  professional  and  public  spirited 
interest  to  the  new  department.    It  is 
possible  that,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
care  of  dependent  children,  and  in 
the  reform  of  the  almshouse,  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  work  to  be 
done  in  those  two  special  fields,  and 
that  two  well  conducted  public  de- 
partments might  result  from  the  pro- 
posed separation. 
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The  Paulist  Social  Settlement  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  boys'  club  located 
at  Tenth  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth 
street.  The  number  of  children 
reached  is  about  250,  composed  most- 
ly of  Italian,  Irish,  and  other  chil- 
dren of  foreign  parentage.  In  an 
interview  with  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  of 
the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  it 
was  learned  that  this  settlement 
stands  for  social  and  civic  better- 
ment, it  has  circles  for  cooking, 
house-keeping,  sewing,  hygiene, 
economics  and  gymnasium  work. 
Evening  sessions  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
these  may  be  supplemented  by  day 
sessions.  Outings  have  been  given 
the  children  upon  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  summer. 
The  instructors  of  these  children, 
about  twenty-five  in  number,  of  both 
sexes,  are  those  interested  in  social 
improvement,  no  restriction  being 
made  on  account  of  creed  in  either 
this  or  membership  to  the  circles. 
Mr.  William  E.  Dodds  made  the 
first  donation  two  years  ago  to  assist 
in  the  work  when  started.  This 
winter  a  board  of  directors  will  be 
formed  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Settlement.  During  the  long 
winter  evenings  many  lectures  will 
be  given  upon  biblical  subjects  to 
the  children,  which  will  be  made  still 
more  entertaining  by  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon.  A  fee  of  ten  cents  per 
month  is  charged  for  membership. 


season,  opened  October  2,  1899,  ^"d 
closed  April  30,  1900.  During  this 
course,  lectures  were  delivered  at 
fifty-one  different  places,  the  total 
number  given  being  1,871,  of  which 
1,314  were  illustrated  by  stereopti- 
cons,  102  were  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments and  455  were  not  illustrated. 
The  total  attendance  at  these  lectures 
which  was  18,673  greater  than  last 
year,  was  538,084,  of  which  263,683 
attended  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days ;  90,261  on  Tuesdays,  67,499  on 
Wednesdays;  51,590  on  Fridays, 
and  65,051  on  Saturdays. 

Lectdres  were  given  on  Phys- 
iology and  Hygiene,  Natural 
Science,  American  History,  General 
History,  Civics,  Sociology,  Descrip- 
tive Geography,  Literature,  Music, 
and  Art. 

In  1889,  lectures  were  given  in 
six  places,  the  number  being  186, 
while  the  total  attendance  was  about 
22,000.  During  the  last  season, 
1,871  lectures  were  given,  the  places 
provided  for  them  being  forty-eight, 
and  the  total  attendance  538,084. 


*  * 
* 


if 


The  Free  Lectures  to  the  People 
in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  past 


The  Bellevue  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Male  Nurses,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Charities,  has  eighty  pupil 
nurses.  After  pursuing  a  two-year 
course,  which  is  composed  of  lec- 
tures and  practical  work  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  students  who  pass  exami- 
nations satisfactorily  are  granted 
diplomas.  A  similar  training  school 
for  women  called  the  "New  York 
Training  School  for  Nurses''  is  also 
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connected  with  Bellevue  Hospital. 
This  school  has  a  membership  of 
seventy-eight. 


From  August  20-25,  inclusive, 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  treated  3,080 
applicants.  Of  this  number  1,057 
were  new  cases,  while  2,023  were  pre- 
viously treated.  The  regular  staff 
consists  of  about  100  physicians  with 
some  attendants.  It  is  said  that  this 
number  nearly  absorbs  the  capacity 
of  the  institution. 


*  * 
* 


On  August  28,  there  were  177 
inmates  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  237.  During 
July,  1900,  302  patients  were  ad- 
mitted, while  in  July,  1899,  239 
patients  were  admitted.  This  dif- 
ference is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  ward  was  closed 
at  this  time  last  summer.  The 
ambulance  calls  for  July,  1899,  were 
278,  while  for  July,  1900,  they  were 
328.  The  average  daily  number  of  pa- 
tients in  Roosevelt  Hospital  for  July, 

1899,  was  141  28-31,  while  in  July, 

1900,  it  was  160  17-31.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  in  the  emergency 
department  has  been  much  larger 
than  any  previous  year,  which  in- 
crease the  superintendent  attributes 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  the 
treatment  of  such  cases,  the  new 
emergency  department  having  been 
operted  in  February,  1899.  In  Sep- 
tember, Roosevelt  Hospital  will  sub- 
stitute automobile  ambulances  for 
horse  ambulances,  two  having  been 
provided  through  the  generosity  of 
two  friends  of  the  hospital. 


The  number  of  hospital  cases  sent 
out  for  investigation  by  the  depart- 
ment of  charities,  from  August  2^  to 
September  4,  was  over  220.  The 
superintendent  of  outdoor  poor  ad- 
mitted forty-eight  persons  to  the 
almshouse  during  the  week  ending 
September  i,  while  forty-seven  in- 
fants were  admitted  to  Randall's  Isl- 
and. During  the  same  week,  382 
permits  were  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  charities.  These  permits  en- 
title the  holders  to  an  examination, 
after  which  they  may  receive  hospi- 
tal treatment  or  be  disposed  of  as 
their  case  seems  to  warrant.  Only 
one  ticket  for  railway  transportation 
was  given  in  the  week ;  337  cases  re- 
ceived medical  or  hospital  treatment 
after  examination  at  the  office  for  the 
outdoor  poor.'  Of  this  number  177 
went  to  City  Hospital;  ninety-eight 
to  the  Metropolitan ;  twenty-two  to 
the  Dispensary;  eight  to  the  super- 
intendent of  outdoor  poor;  three  re- 
turned home,  while  twenty-nine 
went  to  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  Ninth  Minnesota  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  will  be 
held  at  Winona,  October  i,  2  and  3, 
1900.  Fifteen  similar  state  con- 
ferences are  now  held  besides  many 
local  conferences  in  Eastern  States. 

On  August  29,  the  Herald's  free 
ice  fund  had  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$8,697.88;  on  August  28,  about 
6,000  families  were  supplied  with 
ice,  the  total  amount  distributed  he- 
ing  97,ocx)  pounds. 
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ARKESTED  CIVILIZATION. 


The  deplorable  race  riots  in  this 
city  last  month  have  called  forth 
much  vigorous  denunciation  of  those 
responsible  for  them,  whether  by 
overt  act  or  by  passive  encourage- 
ment. From  the  numerous  edi- 
torials on  the  subject,  we  select 
the  following  from  The  American 
Hebrew  as  best  expressing  the  sober 
conviction  of  the  community.  It 
is  deeply  humiliating  that  since  its 
appearance  on  August  24  the  riots 
have  been  renewed. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  negroes 
in  this  city  last  week  was  one  of 
those  occurrences  with  which  we 
are  unfortunately  becoming  familiar 
nowadays,  that  indicate  the  latent 
lawlessness  inherent  in  man,  in  spite 
of  the  centuries  of  human  endeavor 
toward  high  ideals.  Without  any 
adequate  excuse,  unexpectedly  and 
with  an  intensity  really  alarming,  a 
certain  neighborhood  in  our  city  is 
invaded  by  hoodlums  and  well- 
dressed  men,  who  proceed  to  play 
hari-kari  with  human  beings,  insensi- 
ble to  the  pain  and  humiliation 
inflicted;  with  the  encouragement, 
nay  the  assistance,  of  the  paid  peace 
officers  of  the  city.  We  are  wont 
to  say  of  these  occurrences,  we  in 
this  country,  forgetful  of  the  facts 
of  history,  that  they  are  temporary 
aberrations  of  the  mind,  exceptional ; 
that  those  involved  are  beyond  them- 
selves, or  that  they  are  impelled  by 
extraordinary  happenings  to  diverge 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  conduct. 

This  excuse  admits  the  "original 
sin  "  in  man  ineradicable.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  where  these  aber- 
rations are  not  evident,  and  there  is 
no  people  who  are  affected  so  con- 
tinuously as  objects  of  attack  as  the 
Jews.  For  this  attack  on  the  negroes 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  attacks  made 
on   the    Jews   in    those    benighted 


countries,  where  the  ritual  murder 
charge  still  perverts  men ;  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  ritual  murder 
cases,  there  is  not  even  one  who  is 
guilty. 

The  conduct  of  one  wicked  negro 
is  made  the  reproach  and  crime  of 
every  other  colored  man.  It  is  the 
revival  of  tribal  responsibility  for 
the  crime  of  its  members.  We  think 
we  have  progressed,  we  optimists, 
but  here  it  is,  popping  up  again,  and 
not  even  limiting  itself  to  the  money 
payment,  but  insisting  on  offering 
up  all  within  sight  for  the*one  crime, 
actual  or  imaginary.  The  ancient 
"blood  for  blood"  instinct  is  aroused, 
and  revenge  is  sought  with  manifold 
increase.  The  more  the  mob  thinks 
of  revenge  the  more  implacable  and 
irrational  the  feeling  becomes,  and 
the  more  rigorous  the  punishment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Jew  there  is 
utterly  no  ground  for  the  suggestion 
of  revenge.  The  ritual  idocy  has  been 
exploded  times  innumerable.  Here 
nothing  is  proved,but  the  supposition 
of  guilt  gains  momentum  by  medita- 
tion. Finally  it  bursts  upon  the  Jew^ 
and  we  here,  safe  in  a  free  country, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  hear  the 
telegraphic  ticks  telling  us  of  pillag- 
ing and  riots — tragic  ending  to  an 
idiotic  beginning. 

In  both  cases,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
It  must  be  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  unflinching  and  abso- 
lutely certain  punishment  of  the 
offenders  against  law.  Society, 
if  it  would  continue,  must  punish 
every  one  who  opposes  its  power. 
Governments  are  institutions  of 
peace;  they  are  established  by  so- 
cial agreement,  which  premises 
as  its  first  law  that  all  wrongs  are  to 
be  righted  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. He  who  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  must  swiftly  and  cer- 
tainly be  deprived  of  his  power  of 
action  until  he  can  respect  law.     An 
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exhibition  such  as  was  seen  in  New 
York  last  week,  the  paid  protectors 
of  citizens  clubbing  and  maiming 
those  whom  they  are  paid  to  protect, 
is  not  unlike  the  scenes  we  read  of  in 
Odessa,  in  Konitz  and  in  Roumania, 
where  the  soldiers  as  well  as  fellow- 
citizens  together,  attack  the  Jews. 
Such  things  should  be  met  with 
rigorous  treatment  here  as  well  as 
abroad.  War,  the  scarlet  destroyer 
of  our  ethical  perspective,  has  done 
enough  to  demolish  the  peaceful  ac- 
complishnjents  of  men ;  let  not  peace 
mean  civil  strife,  where  society  per- 
mits attacks  on  its  own  members. 
Its  continuation  means  anarchy,  and 
anarchy  means  social  dissolution. 


A  HOLIDAY  VISIT  IN  VERMONT. 


The  Cliarities  Review  has  be- 
gan its  third  historical  paper  on 
American  charities  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  That  by  Mr.  Homer 
Folks  on  Dependent,  Neglected  and 
Delinquent  Children  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  that  by  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine  on  the  Relief  and  Care  of  the 
Poor  in  Their  Homes  is  still  in 
progress.  The  historical  study 
which  begins  in  the  September  num- 
ber is  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Hurd,  super- 
intendent of  the  Johns  Hopkins  hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  on  Hospital  Dis- 
pensaries and  Nursing. 


*  * 
* 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  adopted 
the  "Church  District  Plan*'  for 
friendly  visiting.  By  this  plan  the 
workers  of  a  church  become  respon- 
sible, not  only  for  the  visiting  of  the 
poor  of  their  own  church,  but  also 
for  the  visiting  of  the  poor  in  certain 
districts  of  the  city. 


The  writer  having  spent  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  this 
summer,  made  a  tour  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Industrial  School 
and  Reformatory  at  that  place. 

The  grounds  are  charmingly  sit- 
uated on  eastern  shore  of  Otter 
Creek,  a  beautiful  stream  flowing 
into  Lake  Champlain,  seven  miles 
distant.  Previous  to  and  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  this  place 
was  the  United  States  Arsenal,  and 
Colonel  Ellsworth,  father  of  Col. 
E.  E.  Ellsworth,  commander  of  that 
famous  regiment  of  New  York 
Zouaves,  resided  in  what  is  now 
used  as  the  girls'  building. 

There  are  200  acres  in  the  farm, 
on  which  is  raised  all  the  vegetables 
used  by  the  school  and  attendants. 
Twenty-five  cows  furnish  milk  and 
butter.  The  boys  do  the  farm  and 
laundry  work  and  cane  chairs ;  they 
have  a  printing  press  and  workshop, 
where  they  learn  the  use  of  tools. 

The  girls  do  the  sewing,  making 
and  mending  the  garments  worn  by 
the  children.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  there  were  113  boys  and  twenty- 
seven  girls  in  the  school,  with  eight- 
een caretakers  for  the  boys  and  two 
for  the  girls.  In  the  winter  school 
is  kept  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. ;  in 
the  summer  there  are  short  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  Sunday 
School  is  held  from  2  to  4  P.  M. 
The  boys  and  girls  assemble  daily 
in  the  chapel,  where  they  practice 
music.  Delegations  of  the  boys  and 
girls  attend  church  in  the  city,  a 
half-mile     distant,     each     Sabbath, 
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marching  to  and  fro  in  charge  of 
caretakers. 

Not  all  of  the  children  in  the 
Industrial  School  are  incorrigibles ; 
many  are  sent  there  by  parents  who 
are  unable  to  properly  care  for  them, 
and  they  remain  there  until  suitable 
places  can  be  provided  for  them, 
some  staying  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  as  a  rule  are  bright,  intelli- 
gent children.  On  application  to 
and  consent  of  the  superintendent, 
children  are  placed  in  families,  but 
the  superintendent  is  responsible  for 
them,  and,  if  necessary,  takes  them 
back.  At  present  the  good  and  bad 
are  together,  but  the  superintendent 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  separate 
them.  Several  things  impressed  the 
visitor.  One  is  that  all  the  din- 
ing tables  had  white  tablecloths,  and 
on  each  table  was  placed  a  bouquet 
of  flowers,  which  the  boys  and  girls 
arrange.  The  tablecloths,  unless 
they  meet  with  a  bad  accident,  are 
changed  only  once  a  week,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  change  would  not 
take  place  for  two  days,  and  the 
tablecloths  were  noticed  to  be  re- 
markably clean. 

Another  impression  was  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  self-respect  by  the 
officers  of  the  institution.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  scheme  in  any 
sense  degrading.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  in  school,  instructed 
in  shop,  and  corrected  very  much  as 
they  should  be  in  a  well-ordered 
home.  Except  in  very  rare  instances, 
and  those  in  which  the  mental  de- 


velopment is  deficient,  there  is  none 
of  the  sullen,  brooding  look  so  pain- 
fully common  in  houses  of  correc- 
tion. The  inmates  look  you  in  the 
eye,  hold  their  heads  up,  seem  cheer- 
ful and  are  certainly  learning  useful 
work.  They  have  to  keep  clean  and 
that  helps  their  self-respect.  The 
Saturday  night  **  tubbing  *'  is  a  great 
sight.  One  hundred  and  twenty  boys 
are  thoroughly  washed,  from  head  to 
foot,  in  one  hour.  This  is  accomp- 
lished by  the  aid  of  a  big  tank  with 
pipes  running  around  it,  where  about 
thirty  boys  can  bathe  at  a  time.  .  A 
regular  routine,  counted  in  time  by 
the  officer  in  charge,  accomplishes 
the  happy  result.  The  absolute 
cleanliness  of  the  building  is  another 
important  feature,  while  the  provis- 
ions for  mental  and  moral  training 
are  creditable.  J  udging  from  samples 
shown  to  the  visitor,  the  work  in  the 
mechanical  departments  is  conducted 
on  thoroughly  practical  lines. 

F.  P.  S. 

Numerous  improvements  are  be- 
ing made  at  the  Hartley  House  by 
the  committee  from  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  in  charge  of  that  work,  of 
which  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  is  chair- 
man. 

At  the  Peoples'  Baths,  No.  9  Cen- 
tre Market  Place,  during  August, 
17,124  baths  were  taken.  An  in- 
crease of  1,645  ^ver  August  of  1899. 
Of  this  number,  11,767  were  taken 
by  men,  3,038  by  women  and  2,319 
by  children.  On  August  11  the 
baths  were  enjoyed  by  1,107  persons 
which  was  the  largest  number  for 
any  one  day  of  the  month. 
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The  co-operative  movement  in 
Great  Britain  continues  to  show 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  submitted  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Labor 
Association,  there  were,  at  the  end 
of  1899,  1,632  registered  co-operative 
societies  in  Great  Britain  (Ireland 
not  included),  with  a  membership  of 
1 ,720.000,  a  share  and  loan  capital  of 
jf  27,000,000,  and  a  reserve  of  nearly 
;^2,ooo,ooo.  The  profits  for  the  year, 
on  a  trade  of  ;£"69,ooo,ooo,  amounted 
to  ;f  7,800,000,  after  paying  five  per 
cent  on  a  capital  of  nearly  ;f  30,000,- 
000.  Out  of  their  profits  the  so- 
cieties voted  during  the  year  £6or 
006  to  education  and  ^25,000  to 
charity.  The  co-operative  stares 
employed  about  twenty  thousand 
"committeemen,**  chosen  by  the 
members  to  manage  the  business, 
and  over  seventy-eight  thousand 
other  employes,  while  the  population 
directly  affected  by  the  movement 
is  estimated  at  6,000,000.  Beyond 
its  work  of  distribution,  co-operation 
aims  also  to  bring  about  a  practical 
union  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
form  of  business  partnerships.  In 
1899  there  were  102  copartnership 
businesses  which  had  been  founded 


by  workingmen,  with  sales  for  the 
year  amounting  to  about  ;^2,50o,ooo, 
and  net  profits  of  ;£^  135,000.  The 
English  Wholesale  Society  still  op- 
poses  the  copartnership  principle, 
but  the  example  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society  has  greatly 
furthered  the  movement.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  co-operative  movement, 
as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  pointed  out 
in  an  address  to  the  association  a 
year  ago,  is  the  reluctance  of  work- 
ingmen to  pay  the  relatively  high 
salaries  necessary  to  command  first- 
rate  administrative  ability ;  but  even 
at   this   point  the  progress,  though 

slow,  is  encouraging — Evening  PosU 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOtol  STREET, 
BetweM  Caatral  Park  West  aarf  Maalirtt—  Awm. 

MAINTAINS : 

(i.)— The  only  college  in  the  Sute  exclutiTdr  for 
the  ^ucation  of  women  in  medicine  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  Toluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
physicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 


AUNDRY, 
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Charity  Organization 
Society, 


NO.    616  WEST  28TH  STREET 


THC  PARK  AVCNUC 
LAUNDRY. 

Orders  for  Family  Washing  arc  received  by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call  at 
the  Laundry,  at  the  Central  Office,  105  East  22d  St.,  or  at  any  District  Office  of  the  Society. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work  is  utilized,  under  competent  supervision,  to  train  women 
to  become  expert  laundresses,  and  to  provide  employment  where  relief  would  otherwise  be 
needed. 

ADDRESS, 


C.   O.  S.    L-KUMDRY. 

616  WC8T  28TH  STREET. 


TCLCRHONC:    SOA  1STH  •mSCT. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

OF  THE 


»»  »»  •• 


New  York  Qiarities  Directory 

which  will  be  published  in  November,  received  at  the  following  rates  : 

ONE  PAGE  .  .  .  -  .  $35.00 
ON&HALF  PAGE  -  -  -  20.00 
ONE^UARTER  PAGE     -     -       12.50 

This  volume  is  in  constant  use  by  charitable  societies  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  desirous  of  helping  others  in  the  best  way.  Special 
terms  are  made  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

FuhlUbtdhy 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

of  the  City  of  New  York 
UNITED  CHARITIES  BUILDING  JOS  EAST  226  STREET 


..FOR  SALE.. 


Durir\g  t^e  past  wiqter  relief  bureaus  have  giver\  to  applicants,  ir\8tead 
of  free  fuel,  etc.,  ticKets  er\abltr\g   ttiem  to  earr\  n\or\ey  er\ougti  at  tl\e 

dbarit^  Organisation  Societi^'e 
Moob  l^arb 

to  buy  tl\etr  owr\  supplies.  Tl\e  \rfood  yard  is  ir\  coqsequeqce  over- 
stocKed  Miitt[  botl^  LOG  ar\d  KINDLING  WOOD  ir\  all  sizes  ar\d  grades 
Tl\e  prices  are  tl\ose  of  tl\e  regular  market,  aqd  ti\e  wood  is  all  l\aqd  cut 

THE  PHTRONHGE  OF   THE   PUBLIC   IS   RESPECTFULLY   SOLICITED. 

REGULRR  CUSTOfllERS  RRE  RE/«IINDED  THRT  THEY  CRN  BE  OF  GREET  ASSIST- 
ANCE BY  LAYING  IN  THEIR  SUPPLY  OF  WOOD  NOfF. 

F.  L.  HEBBERD, 

Ttltphoae:  SaptrlotMidMit. 

804  isth  siTMt.  516  We«t  aSth  StrMt. 
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DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES,   NEW   UNDERWEAR, 

AND   RAGS  TO   BE  WASHED  AND   DYED   FOR 

RUGS  AND   CARPETS 

are  desired  by 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  tl\e 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY. 

516  West  28th  Street. 

Old  garrqeqts  ar\d  rags  are  used  to  supply  v/orK  for  ttiose  Wl^o  Would  otl\erwise 
r\eed  relief,  ar\d  tl^e  worK  is  rqade  a  rqeaqs  of  training  for  self-support. 

Tl\e  Charity  Organization  Society  will  send  for  pacKages.  Address,  105  East  22d 
Street.     Telept)one,  380  18tl\  Street 


THE  CHARITIES 

DIRECTORY   FOR 

1000 
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THE  REMAINING  COPIES  OF  THIS  EDITION 
ARE  OFFERED  AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICE 
OV  75  CENTS. 


HENRY    ARDKN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Eil., 

3S  WEST  22D  STREET 


Remington  Typewriters 
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CONTENTS.  dred    children   were    supplied   with 

Tlie  WmIc  Endlog  S^j^t^ber  8 i  ^u^ts  and  parts  of  suits  who  other- 

Tlie  TMefMnt-House  Commiasion 2  wise  would  have  been  debarred  for 

Replies  to  Questions  Relating  to  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  proper  clothing. 
Percentage  of  Lot  to  be  Built  *^* 

CriiM.^pZTis«  Md  MMUri  DefklMcr.    6         O"  September  ii,  B.  W.  Tice  of 

From  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  the  Children's  Aid   Society  took  a 

The  Children's  Court 8  party  of   twelve    boys  to    Linneus, 

Vka  ia  Dive  and  Teaemeiit  House lo  -kk  «  ^.x^'         i*i       ^u*  4. 

The  Galveston  Disaster u  M°'    ^^"«,    something     l.ke    thirty 

Aftor  nily  Years 11  applicants  for  them  were  said  to  be 

A  Prayer  by  Theodore  Parker.  awaiting     their    arrival.       Most    of 

C.  O.  S.  Statistics  for  August 15  these  boys  had  a  preliminary  train- 

=  ing  of  three  months  or  more  at  the 
The  total  number  of  calls  in  the  Brace  Industrial  Farm  at  Kensico. 
joint    application     bureau    of    the  * 
Charity    Organization    Society   and         Last  week  there  were  thirty-four  , 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  infants  admitted  to  Randall's  Island 
Condition  of  the  Poor  in  the  week  and  fifty-four  persons  to  the  alms- 
ending  August  8,  was  189,  which  is  house.     No   railway   transportation 
less  than  in  any  week  since  July  i.  tickets  were  granted.     Eleven  per- 
Only  eleven  new  families  with  homes  sons  were  sent  to  Flatbush.     In  the 

were  taken  in  charge  in  the  week,  and  f  »»o^«  |pt«'"v*'  .°f  t'"™^  ^I'O"*  }^\^^ 
,  ,  ,  hundred  permits  were  issued  for 
seventeen  homeless  persons  who  examinations  for  hospital  treatment, 
were  new  to  both  societies.  There  and  268  persons  received  medical 
were,  however,  sixty-seven  new  fam-  treatment  after  examination  at  the 
ilies  recorded  altogether,  the  addi-  physician's  office  for  the  outdoor 
tionalfifty-six  coming  by  application  poor.  Of  this  number,  103  were 
through  the  mails,  by  calls  at  district  examined  on  Tuesday  ;  sixty-one 
offices  or  otherwise.  Tabulated  on  Wednesday ;  forty-nine  on  Thurs- 
statistics  for  August  of  the  work  of  day ;  thirty-one  on  Friday,  and 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  twenty-four  on  Saturday.  The  ab- 
ate given  on  page  14.  sence  of  cases  on  Monday  was  due 
%*  to  Labor  Day.  Of  these  cases,  109 
The  United  Hebrew  Charities  went  to  City  Hospital;  103  to 
reports  that  during  the  past  week  Metropolitan  Hospital;  124  to  the 
.,  .  ,  ?  1  .  Dispensary ;  four  to  the  superin- 
their  work  was  not  so  heavy  as  in  ^^  J^„^  ^f  ^^^d^^,  p^^^.  one  went 

previous  weeks,  and  that  with  the  home,  and  twenty-seven  to  Bellevue 

opening  of  school  nearly  two  hun-  Hospital. 
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THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE   COMMISSKM. 


REPLIES    RECEIVED   TO     QUESTIONS     RELATING 
TO  PERCENTAGE  OF  LOT  TO  BE  BUILT  UPON. 


In  June  the  Tenement-House 
Commission  sent  for  information 
to  a  number  of  architects,  owners, 
physicians,  charitable  workers,  and 
others  who  are  in  position  to  have 
expert  opinions  upon  various  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  investigation. 
A  full  list  of  these  questions  was 
presented  in  CHARITIES  for  June 
1 6.  The  answers  received  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  the  diversity 
of  views.  We  present  herewith 
some  of  the  replies  received  to  the 
first  question  which  was  as  follows : 

I.  What  should  be  the  minimum 
percentage  of  a  lot  (whatever  its 
size)  which  should  be  left  unbuilt 
upon  for  purposes  of  light  and  air? 

a.  On  an  interior  lot?  (The 
present  law  permits  65  per  cent  of 
the  lot  to  be  built  upon,  but  gives 
the  building  commissioner  discre- 
tion to  permit  75  per  cent  to  be  built 
upon.) 

b.  On  a  corner  lot  ?  (The  pres- 
ent law  permits  92  per  cent  of  the 
lot  to  be  built  upon.) 

ANSWERS  TO  a. 
Dr.  Annie  S,  Daniel  {physician  to  the 
poor\  32y  East  Fifteenth  street. 
(i)  I  tnink  this  should  be  regulated 
by  the  height  of  the  building  and 
the  number  of  families  to  be  housed; 
also  the  proximity  to  the  building 
in  the  rear. 

Mr.  Charles  Baxter  {architect),  2580 
Third  avenue. 
(i)  The  present  rule  I  think  covers 
that  point.  A  modern  built  tene- 
ment is  sanitary  in  all  respects  pro- 
vided the  law  is  carried  out. 


{a)  No  four-family  house  should 
be  allowed  on  a  lot  25  x  100  feet 
The  discretionary  part  would  be  well 
enough  if  used  impartially.  As  it 
is  now  what  is  granted  to  one  is 
denied  another.  Politics  and  favor- 
itism rule  the  department. 
Mr.  Samuel  Howe  {owner),  ijj6\ 
Third  avenue. 

(i)  Thirty  per  cent. 

{a)  This  is  all  right. 
Dr.  Roger  S.   Tracy,  Department  of 
Health. 

(i)  I  think  this  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  height  of  the 
house.  A  three-story  house  cer- 
tainly would  not  require  as  deep  a 
yard  in  order  to  have  sufficient  light 
and  air  as  a  six-story. 

{a)  Say  forty  per  cent  for  a  six- 
story  ;  thirty-five  per  cent  for  a  five- 
story;  thirty  per  cent  for  a  four- 
story  ;  and  twenty-five  per  cent  for 
a  three-story. 

Mr.  Max  Muller  {architect),  j  Cham- 
bers street. 

{a)  Thirty-five  per  cent  for  light- 
ing and  ventilating  appears  to  be 
fair  for  an  ordinary  lot;  should  be 
increased  for  larger  lot  (in  depth). 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  {sanitary 
engineer),  i  William  street. 

{a)  Sixty-five  per  cent.      [To  be 
built  upon. — Ed.] 
Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Welling  {Cherry  street 
model  tenements),  2  Wall  street. 

(i)  Thirty  per  cent. 

{a)  Thirty  per  cent. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  {St.  Georges 
Church),    2og    East    Sixteenth 
street. 

(1)  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

{a)  The  discretion  should  be  taken 
away. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Gibson  {architect),  54 
Broad  street. 

(i)  It  should  not  be  so  expressed, 
but  should  be  governed  by  other 
stipulations. 

\a)  No   room  should   be  allowed 
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(in  tenements)  with  any  part  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  from  an  open- 
air  window. 

Mr,  Ernest  Greene  {architect)^  Temple 
Court. 
(a)  Twenty-five  per  cent,  provided 
all    other  conditions   are   complied 
with. 

Mr,  William  P,  Bannister  {architect), 
6g  Wall  street. 
(i)  Thirty  per  cent  interior  and 
ten  per  cent  for  comer  lots,  the 
measurements  taken  at  sidewalk 
level  in  buildings  where  there  are 
no  stores;  and  when  first  story  is 
occupied  by  stores,  at  the  second- 
story  level. 

{a)  Present  law  seems  reasonable, 
but  seventy  per  cent  [thirty  per 
cent. — Ed.J  would  seem  a  better 
limit. 

Mr,    Clarence    Gordon    {East    Side 
Settlement),  Seventy-sixth  street 
and  East  River, 
{a)  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
Mr,  Henry  Rice  {president    United 
Hebrew  Charities),  /p  East  Sixty- 
sixth  street, 
(i)  Thirty  per  cent. 
Mr,P,  Tecumseh  Sherman  {lawyer), 
59  Wall  street, 
{a)  Seventy  per  cent  about.     [To 
be  built  upon. — Ed.] 
Dr,  Robert  Newman  {inspector-council 
of    hygiene,    iSSj),    148    West 
Seventy-third  street, 
(i)  The  present  law  about  the  per- 
centage appears  to  be  good,  but  it 
does  not  state  what  part  of  the  lot 
should  be  left  free.     Would  it  not 
be  best  that  a  certain  part  between 
the  house   and   the  rear  boundary 
line  should  be  left  free  for  light  and 
air? 

Dr,  Moreau  Morris  {Board  of  Health, 

and  Tenement  House  Commission 

of  1884),  log  East  Seventy-third 

street. 

(i)  Seventy    per    cent.      [To    be 

built  upon. — Ed.] 


{ci)  Seventy    per    cent.     [To    be 
built  upon. — Ed.] 

Mr.   George  Palliser  {architect),  J2 
Park  Place. 
(i)  Thirty  per  cent  inside  lot ;  ten 
per  cent  comer  lot. 

{a)  O.  K. — provided  the  plan  is  of 
right  kind. 

Rev,  Walter  Laidlaw  { Federation  of 
Churches),  11  Broadway, 
{a)  I  should  favor  sixty  per  cent 
without  discretion,  except  for  special 
structures  intended  for  social  better- 
ment, such  as  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rahnan  {architect  and 

former  building   inspector),  6^y 

West  148th  street. 

{a)  Height  of  building  up  to  50 

feet,   75   per    cent.      [To   be    built 

upon. — Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  60  feet, 
72.5  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  70  feet, 
70  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  80  feet, 
67.5  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  80  feet, 
65  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Mr,  Edward  B,  Chestresmith  {archi- 
tect), yi  Broadway, 
(i)  I  think  no  percentage  should 
be  made  the  basis,  but  such  niaxi- 
mum  sizes  of  shafts  defined  as  would 
make  practically  a  very  great — 
indeed,  prohibitive — percentage  of 
a  25  X  100  lot,  while  encouraging  a 
unit  of  100  feet  frontage. 

{cl)  This  percentage  is  ample  if 
the  unit  of  light  court  be  not  less 
than  600  to  700  square  feet.  This 
would  practically  prohibit  a  double- 
decker  on  a  25  X  100  lot,  while  not 
working  hardship  if  larger  frontage 
were  chosen. 

Miss  Lavinia  L,  Dock  {the  Nurses' 
Settlement),  265  Henry  street, 
(i)  Fifty  per  cent,  or  one-half. 
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Mr.  John  Hopkins  Denison  {Church 
of  Sea  and   Land),   6i  Henry 
street, 
(i^  One-fourth. 
{a)  One-fourth. 
Mr.    W.   E.   McCord  {Union  Settle- 
ment\  2jy  East  I04.th  street. 
{\)  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
\a)  Thirty-five  per  cent. 
Messrs.  Israels  &  Harder  {architects), 
ig^.  Broadway, 
(i)  Thirty  per  cent. 
{a)  We  think  seventy  per  cent  is 
enough.     This  would   prevent   the 
four-family  house. 

Mr.  George  Martin  Huss  {architect), 
1285  Broadway, 
{a)  Leave  forty  per  cent  unbuilt 
upon. 

Mr.  Arthur  Boehmer  {architect),  y^i 
Tremont    avenue    {East    177th 
street), 
(i)  Forty  per  cent. 
{a)  Sixty  per  cent.     [To  be  built 
upon? — Ed.] 

Mr.  P.  J.  Owens,  887  Trinity  avenue. 
(i)  Laws  of  1898. 
{a)  Seventy-five    per    cent.       No 
discretionary  power.     [To   be  built 
upon. — Ed.] 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Burrows  {agent  Char- 
ity   Organization    Society),  527 
Amsterdam  avenue. 
(i)  Thirty-five  per  centage  should 
be  left  unbuilt  upon. 

{d)  Thirty-five  per  cent. 
Mr.    F.    B.  Pratt,   Pratt   Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
(i)  Thirty-five  per  cent. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Von  Hafen  {owner).  Wan- 
tagh,  L.  I. 
(i)  Twenty-five  per  cent. 
{a)  Seventy-five    per   cent   to   be 
built  upon. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Comstock  {architect),  124. 

Forty-fifth  street. 

{a\  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  area 

of  tne  lot  shall  be  covered,  and  the 

law  should  state  this  clearly,  and  not 


leave  any  pafrt  of  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Building  Commissioner. 
Mr.  Otto  L.  Spannhake  {architect  and 
civil    engineer),    ji^     Madison 
avenue. 

{a)  One-third  of  a  lot  should  be 
left  unbuilt. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Merkle,  1268  Second 
avenue. 

(i)  About  fifteen  feet  in  rear  of 
house. 

{a^  This  sixty-five  per  cent  should 

be  tne  rule  and  no  other  allowance 

by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings. 

Mr.  Anthony  Peyerl   {builder),  jiS 

East  Eighty-sixth  street. 

(i)  At  least  twenty  feet  on  end 
or  rear  of  lot. 

{a)  Not  less  than  twenty  feet, 
leaving  a  space  of  forty  feet  *  free 
and  clear  for  air  circulation  between 
streets. 

Mr.  Patrick  McMorrow  {owner),  47J 
Central  Park  West. 
(i')  I  would  not  change  the  pres- 
ent laws  in  relation  thereto. 

{a\  I  would  not  change  the  pres- 
ent laws  in  relation  thereto. 
Dr.  John  Bagley  Day,  architect,  and 
chairman    of    Tenement  -  House 
Commission  of  **  the  Church  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of  Labor,''  105  East 
Twenty-second  street. 
{a)  Sixty-five  per  cent  maximum 
[to  be  built  upon. — Ed.]  and  without 
power  to  alter. 

Miss  Ellen  Collins  {owner),  4.1  West 
Eleventh  street. 
(i)  I  would  never  have  it  cover 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  lot;  i.  e., 
sixty-five    per    cent,    because    that 
would  prevent  the  extremely  long 
halls  and  so  many  middle  rooms. 
Mr.  Orrin  G.  Cocks  {Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary). 
(i)  Seventy.five   per  cent   if  less 
than    four    stories.     [To    be    built 
upon. — Ed.] 

Sixty-five  per  cent  if   more  than 
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four  stories.      [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Mr.  John  D.  Shea^  244  East  117th 
street, 

(i)  The  commission  should  decide 
that. 

(fl)  Do  not  approve  of  the  seventy- 
five  per  cent. 

ANSWERS  TO  b.      [CORNER  LOT.] 
Mr,  Charles  Baxter  (architect^  2580 
Third  avenue. 
The  rule  as  regards   corners   are 
all  right,  provided  the  inside  lines 
are  constructed  to  admit  air  space 
as  provided  for  interior  lots. 
Mr,    Samuel    Howe    {pwner\    IJ76 
Third  avenue. 
Should    not    exceed    eighty    per 
cent  or  eighty-five  per  cent.    [To  be 
built  upon. — Ed.] 

Dr,  Roger  S,  Tracy  (department  of 
health). 
Ten  per  cent. 
Mr,  Max  Miiller  {architect),  j  Cham- 
bers street. 
Full  lot  should  be  allowed  to  be 
covered  in  upper  floors  with  ample 
shafts  to   light   all  rooms,  ten  feet 
clear  space  with  iron  rail  should  be 
provided  in  first  story  to  ventilate 
block. 

Mr,  Charles  F,    Wingate    {sanitary 
engineer),  i  William  street. 
Ninety-two  per  cent.   [To  be  built 
upon.— EdJ 

Mr,R.  W,  G,  Welling  {Cherry  street 
model  tenements)  2  Wall  street. 
Eighty-five  per  cent.    [To  be  built 
upon. — Ed.] 

Mr,  Ernest  Greene  {architect),  Temple 
court. 
Ten   per  cent,  provided  all  other 
conditions  are  complied  with. 
Mr,  William  P.  Bannister  {architect), 
6g  Wall  street. 
Ninety   per  cent   seems  a  proper 
limit.    [To  be  built  upon. — Ed.] 
Mr.    Clarence    Gordon    {East    Side 
Settlement),  Seventy-sixth  street 
and  East  River. 
Ten  per  cent. 


Mr,   Henry  Rice  {president    United 
Hebrew  Charities),  ig  East  Sixty- 
sixth  street. 
At  least  ten  per  cent. 
Mr,  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  {lawyer), 
59  Wall  street. 
Should  not  exceed  eighty  per  cent. 
[To  be  built  upon. — Ed.]    The  over- 
built corner  lot  injures  the  other  lots. 
Dr.  Moreau  Morris  {Board  of  Health, 
and  Tenement  House  Commission, 
1884),    log   East    Seventy-third 
street. 
Ninety   per  cent.      [To  be  built 
upon. — Ed.] 

Mr.    George  Palliser  {architect),  J2 
Park  Place. 
O.  K.  if  properly  planned. 
Dr.  Walter  Laidlaw  {Federation  of 
Churches),  11  Broadway. 
I  should  favor  reduction  of  per- 
centage to  such  extent  as  to  insure 
a  free  passage   of  air  through   the 
interior  of  block. 

Mr.   W.  H.    Rahman  {architect  and 

former  building  inspector),  657 

West  148th  street. 

Height  of  building  up  to  50  feet, 

92.5  per  cent.     [To  be  built  upon. — 

Ed.]  " 

Height  of  building  up  to  60  feet, 
90  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  70  feet, 
87.5  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  up  to  80  feet, 
85  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Height  of  building  over  80  feet, 
82  per  cent.  [To  be  built  upon. — 
Ed.] 

Mr.  Edward  B,  Chestresmith  {arch- 
itect), 7/  Broadway. 
When  on  a  corner  the  rooms  not 
opening  on  a  street  to  have  such 
shaft  areas  as  would  be  prescribed 
for  interior  lots  under  above  notion. 
W.  E.  McCord  {Union   Settlement), 
2jy  E.  104th  street. 
Fifteen  per  cent. 
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Messrs,    Israels    &    Harder  {archi- 

teds),  1^4.  Broadway, 
We  think  the   present   law   ade- 
quate. 
Mr.  George  Martin  Huss   (architect), 

128s  Broadway, 
Leave  ten  per  cent  unbuilt  upon. 
Mr,    Arthur     Boehmer    {architect)^ 

751  Tremont  avenue  {£.    177th 

street). 

Eighty-five    per    cent.      [To    be 
built  upon. — Ed.] 

Mr.    P,    J,     Owens,     887     Trinity 
avenue. 
O.K. 
Miss    Sarah     F,     Burrows     {agent 
Charity    Organization    Society), 
527  Amsterdam  avenue. 
Fifteen  per  cent. 
Mr.    H,    G.     Von    Hafen    (pzvner), 
Wantagh,  Long  Island, 
Ninety  per  cent  to  be  built  upon. 
Mr.  F,  R.  Comstock  {architect),  124. 
West  Forty^ fifth  street. 
This  is   satisfactory   with  a  five- 
foot  limit  at  the  rear,  although  in 
my  practice  I  endeavor  to  make  it 
ten  feet. 

Mr,   Otto    L,    Spannhake    {architect 
and  civil  engineer),  315  Madison 
avenue. 
Twenty  per  cent ;  but  in  case  all 
rooms  could  be  sufficiently  lighted 
and    ventilated,   it   should    be   per- 
mitted to  cover  the  entire  lot. 
Mr.  Charles  A,  Merkle,  1268  Second 
avenue. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  only  [to  be 
built  upon. — Ed.]  by  a  lot  (corner) 
ioo  feet  deep ;  eight  feet  for  air  is 
rather  small. 

Mr,  Anthony    Peyerl  {builder),  518 
East  Eighty-sixth  street. 
The  same  twenty  feet  should  be 
left  open  between  corner  and  next 
house  adjoining. 

Miss  Ellen  Collins  {owner),  4.1  West 
Eleventh  street. 
Is   not   ninety-two   per  cent   too 
much  [to  be  built  upon. — Ed.]  un- 


less there  can  be  windows  on  the 

inside  wall? 

Mr,  John  Bagley  Day  {architect  and 
chairman  of  Tenement  House 
Committee  of  the  Church  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Interests  of  Labor),  105  East 
Twenty-second  street. 
Ninety  per  cent  [to  be  built  upon. 

«  -Ed.] 

Mr,  Orrin  G,  Cocks  ( Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary),   4.1  East  Sixty- 
Ninth  street. 
Have  not  investigated. 


CRIME,  PAUPERISM,  AND  MENTAL  DEnOENa. 

The  great  questions  involved  in 
the  proper  disposition  and  treatment 
of  the  criminal;  the  arrest,  if  pos- 
sible, of  pauperism ;  and  the  care  of 
the  mentally  deficient  are  of  sf)ecial 
interest  to  the  broadminded  physi- 
clan,  for  it  is  he  who  must  take  the 
initiative  in  the  proper  scientific  so- 
lution of  these  problems.  As  we 
ascend  in  the  social  scale,  with  the 
present  state  of  society,  especially  in 
the  large  cities,  the  number  consti- 
tuting a  family  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller.  It  requires  no  mathema- 
tician to  discover  that  the  shiftless, 
the  thriftless,  the  indigent  poor— 
the  class  which  produces,  relatively, 
the  greatest  number  of  criminals  and 
paupers,  if  not  of  the  mentally  de- 
ficient, are  increasing  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  thrifty,  the  welUo-do 
— the  class  which  produces,  rela- 
tively, few  of  the  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals. How  can  we  account  for  this 
disproportionate  increase  ?  The  so- 
ciologist would  probably  give  as  the 
prime  cause  the  growing  dislike  on 
the  part  of  parents  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  to  be  burdened 
with  numerous  children.  Recent 
years  have  added  an  additional 
cause,  one  specially  interesting  to 
the  physician.  We  refer  to  the 
lavish  free-treatment  by  hospitals, 
dispensaries,    and    lying-in    institu- 
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tions  to  all  who  apply.  Never  was 
such  organized  and  persistent  effort 
put  forth  to  save  the  weakling,  the 
physically  incompetent,  those  who 
with  less  care  would  perish  in  the 
battle  for  life.  This  effort  at  saving 
life  is  well,  it  is  our  duty;  but  it  has 
its  evil  consequences.  Parents  re- 
lieved from  much  that  is  onerous  in 
child-rearing  are  encouraged  to  be- 
get others  of  their  kind.  Thus  is 
beginning  a  multiplication  of  the. 
indigent  population  which  threatens 
serious  consequences  for  the  future. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  con- 
firmed criminal,  the  pauper,  the 
idiot — the  fruits,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, of  this  life-saving  and  life- 
multiplying  process?  Our  duty  to 
humanity  will  not  allow  us  to  re- 
fuse medical  aid,  but  there  remains 
a  means  under  proper  circumstances 
to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  cer- 
tain of  these  wrecks,  these  derelicts 
of  humanity.  If  the  confirmed 
criminal,  the  pauper,  the  degenerate 
—those  who  have  ceased  to  have  a 
regard  for  law  and  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts — must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  then  society 
certainly  has  the  right  to  say  that 
such  at  least  shall  not  propagate 
their  kind.  It  is  stated  that  Michi- 
gan has  legalized  asexualization  for 
certain  of  these  unfortunates.  Other 
states  and  countries  will  in  time  fol- 
low her  example.  To  state  that  a 
measure  like  this  would  affect  such 
a  small  increase  of  the  population 
of  this  baser  sort  as  to  be  without 
appreciation,  has  its  partial  refuta- 
tion, at  least,  in  the  personal  obser- 
vations of  most  of  us.  How  many 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  have  not 
seen  one  or  more  families  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  degenerates 
who  owe  their  existence  to  the 
want  of  such  a  law  ? 

Asexualization  will  be  held  by 
some  to  be  a  harsh  measure,  but  it 
becomes  incumbent  upon  those  who 


would  discourage  it  to  offer  some- 
thing better,  for  the  future  will  com- 
pel us  to  act.  Regulation  of  the 
marriage  law  would  be  ineffectual, 
because  these  lower  classes  have 
ceased  to  have  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  consequences  of  their  own 
acts. 

If  society  by  her  philanthropic 
efforts  is  forced  to  annul  the  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  then  self- 
interest,  nay  self-preservation,  will 
compel  her  to  adopt  measures  that 
will  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
those  who  at  best  can  only  add 
degeneracy  to  the  race. 

— Philadelphia  Medical  Journal, 


On  September  3,  there  were  85 
cases  of  yellow  fever  under  observa- 
tion in  Havana.  These  cases  were 
largely  confined  to  the  Spanish 
colony. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advtriitemtntt  under  this  htad^  two  lines  &r  more 
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THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  further  contributions  to  j>ay  the  rent  of 
an  old  German  couple,  who  have  lived  in  the  same 
house  for  twenty-five  years.  The  man  had  one  legr 
ampuuted  nearly  ten  years  asro.  and  the  woman,  now 
seventy-two  vears  old,  has  been  the  bread  winner 
until  her  strength  gave  out,  and  she  can  now  only  earn 
the  food  needed.  There  are  no  children  or  relatives. 
The  following  contributions  for  this  purpose  are 
gratefully  acknowledged:  "Anonvmous"  and  Mrs. 
James  Timpson,  $zo  each ;  '*A.  L.  L."  and  '*H.  S.", 
$5  each ;  »»srs.  K.^\  %z ;  "M.  D.  F.",  $i. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
renews  its  appeal  for  $150  to  pay  the  board  in  the 
country  of  a  young  married  man  who  is  con- 
sumptive, but  may  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  air. 
He  nas  promise  of  work  from  a  former  employer  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  return.  He  has  been  unable  to 
work  for  a  year  and  his  savings  are  exhausted.  There 
are  no  relatives  to  help.  The  following  contributions 
for  this  purpose  are  gratefully  acknowledged :  *' W" 
and  Marcus  Stine,  tie  each;  "E.  C.  A.",  "Cash'\ 
"N.  V.  N.  M.".  "O.  D.  Q:\  Albert  Stleglitz  and  Mrs. 
Hermione  Brooks,  $5  each;  "B.  P.",  I3;  "Cash"  and 
Miss  E.  M.  Ewen,  $a  each  ;  *'Brooklyn^\  A.  W.  ToUes 
and  John  F.  MilN.  Jr.,  $z  each. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
five  years  of  a  well-known  institution,  wishes 
a  change  from  her  present  position  to  one  yield- 
ing a  larger  salary.  She  is  a  widow,  40  years  old, 
practical,  educated,  well-bred ;  conservative,  yet  pro- 
gressive :  a  trained  nurse,  thorough  housekeeper,  care- 
ful manager,  fine  executive ;  and  has  had  wide  oppor- 
tunity lor  observing  the  administration  of  hospitals 
and  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Locality, 
not  a  consideration.    Address  R.  E.  G.,  care  Chariubs. 
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The  apalling  disaster  at  Galveston 
and  other  coast  towns  of  Texas 
overshadows  all  other  recent  public 
calamities.  A  million  dollars  for 
relief  and  adequate  local  organization 
for  its  disbursement  would  seem  to 
be  immediately  requisite. 

* 

The  plan  for  a  separate  children's 
court,  suggested  by  Rev.  T.  L. 
Kinkead,  the  recent  supervisor  of 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  meets  with 
cordial  endorsement  from  all  those 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  children. 
We  are  informed  that  a  similar 
attempt  made  some  years  ago  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  failed  because 
of  lack  of  public  interest  and  en- 
couragement. There  is  now  an 
opportunity  to  secure  such  a  court 
in  connection  with  the  general 
revision  of  the  city  charter. 

The    advantages    of    a     separate 


court  room  for  children's  cases 
entirely  removed  from  the  surround- 
ings and  atmosphere  of  the  ofdi- 
najry  police  courts  are  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion.  The  court, 
moreover,  might  properly  be  held 
in  a  building  in  which  is  also  con- 
ducted the  Bureau  for  Dependent 
Children  of  the  Department  of 
Charities.  All  of  the  records  and 
information  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities  in  its  investiga- 
tion of  these  cases  could  thus  be 
made  available  for  the  guidance  of 
the  court  in  dealing  with  children's 
cases.  The  antiquated  farce  by 
which  destitute  children  are  charged 
in  court  with  being  found  in  a  state 
of  want  and  suflfering,  contrary  to 
the  statute,  should  be  done  away 
with  by  appropriate  amendment  of 
the  Penal  Code.  Commitment, 
which  is  for  destitution  only,  should 
be  in  all  cases  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities.  The  machinery 
of  the  police  courts  should  be 
utilized  only  to  prosecute  oflfenders. 
If  those  charged  with  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor are  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  their  trial  should  take  place  in 
a  special  children's  court  where  there 
are  no  adult  oflfenders  present.  The 
boy  who,  perhaps  without  criminal 
intent,  violates  a  city  ordinance,  or 
who  is  charged  with  having  done  so, 
should  not  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
which  deals  also  with  cases  of  drunk- 
enness, disorderly  conduct,  and  seri- 
ous crime.  To  provide  a  separate 
room  in  the  police  court  where  such 
children  are  detained  except  while 
their  trial  is  in  progress  is  not  suf- 
ficient, although  it  is,  of  course,  a 
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step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
police  magistrates  at  the  present 
time  are  called  upon  to  deal  not 
only  with  juvenile  delinquents,  but 
also  with  cases  of  destitution  in 
which  there  is  not  even  a  pretense 
that  the  child  has  committed  an 
offense  of  any  description.  There  is 
simply  a  complaint  ihade,  probably 
by  the  child's  own  mother,  that  the 
family  is  unable  to  care  properly  for 
the  child.  There  should  be  a  ready 
means  by  which  such  cases  as  these, 
involving  only  destitution,  may  be 
removed  entirely  from  the  court, 
and  parents  or  those  who  make  the 
application  directed  to  the  proper 
office  of  the  department  of  charities. 

That  this  would  be  facilitated  by 
the  creation  of  a  separate  children's 
court  held  near  the  corresponding 
office  of  the  department  of  charities 
is  only  one  of  the  minor  advantages 
of  the  plan  proposed. 

We  trust  that  the  charter  commis- 
sion will  incorporate  the  provision, 
and  we  are  confident  that  if  this  is 
done  its  recommendation  will  meet 
with  the  hearty  indorsement  of 
judges,  religious  and  charitable 
agencies,  and  all  good  citizens. 


Doles  of  bread  are  not  yet  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Besides  the  well-known 
distribution  from  the  Vienna  Bakery 
there  are  other  donations  based  on 
the  idea  that  all  who  apply  should 
be  given  assistance.  Some  of  these 
distributions  are  from  religious  or- 
ders  and  some  from  commercial 
bakeries.  During  the  past  year  one 
such  distribution  has  been  made  to 


Italian  applicants  from  172  Worth 
street  by  D.  Cevasco,  who  is  said  to 
conduct  one  of  the  largest  bakeries 
in  the  city. 


In  a  report  submitted  by  the  chief 
of  TAe  World's  staflf  of  physicians  for 
sick  babies  for  the  week  ending 
September  i,  it  is  stated  that  during 
that  week  939  sick  babies  were 
treated.  664  houses  were  visited, 
representing  a  total  of  7,798  families. 
We  wish  that  The  World  might  dis- 
cover some  method  of  financial  sup- 
port for  this  work  other  than  the 
canvass  for  pennies  by  little  chil- 
dren who,  under  the  inducement  of 
the  prizes  oflfered,  become  expert 
beggars,  and  whose  collections  may 
or  may  not  be  turned  in  to  The 
World's  treasury  according  to  the 
degree  of  smartness  which  the  child 
has  developed,  and  according  as  the 
reward  offered  is  greater  or  less  than 
the  money  actually  in  the  child's 
possession. 


The  number  of  men  applying  for 
employment  at  the  Cooper  Union 
Labor  Bureau,  for  the  month  of 
August,  was  203,  as  against  166  for 
July.  Of  these  men,  six  secured 
employment  in  July  and  twelve  in 
August.  During  the  eleven  months, 
beginning  October  i,  1899,  and 
ending  August  31,  1900,  2,366 
applications  were  made  for  employ- 
ment, the  number  of  positions  se- 
cured being  171.  The  superin- 
tendent states  that  most  of  these 
applicants  belong  to  the  unskilled 
class  of  workmen. 
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VICE  IN  MVE  AND  TENEMENT  HOtJSE. 


Under  the  guidance  of  mission- 
aries, whose  task  is  not  the  prose- 
cution of  either  lawbreakers,  or 
public  officials,  but  the  rescue  of 
such  unhappy  women  as  desire  to 
escape  from  their  present  degrada- 
tion, the  writer  recently  visited,  be- 
tween nine  o'clock  and  midnight,  a 
number  of  infamous  resorts  on  and 
near  the  Bowery.  It  was  a  heart 
sickening  journey.  After  the  first 
call  the  conscience  is  troubled  as  to 
whether  the  flagrant  violations  of 
law  should  not  be  reported  at  once 
at  the  nearest  police  station.  After 
the  second  and  third,  one  reaches 
the  conviction  that  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  accumulation 
of  evidence  against  the  unfaithful 
servants  of  the  city  are  more  nearly 
right.  As  one  goes  further  and 
deeper  the  appeal  of  the  individual 
for  personal  help  makes  itself  felt, 
and  there  springs  up  some  sympathy 
for  the  workers  who  refuse  to  in- 
form or  prosecute,  and  who  merely 
stand  ready  to  help  any  stray  peni- 
tent and  despairing  victim  of  the 
system  which  lust,  and  faithlessness 
of  public  officials,  and  the  cupidity 
of  man  have  created. 

Neither  the  patrons  nor  the  in- 
mates of  these  low  resorts  are  hav- 
ing any  genuine  enjoyment.  List- 
less,  dull,  and  stupefied  faces  are  the 
rukj  and  when  there  is  hilarity  it  is 
of  a  forced  and  mirthless  kind.  Al- 
cohol, cigarettes,  and  drugs  leave 
their  marks  so  plain  that  the  least 
trained  observer  can  detect  them. 
*rk«nrir^ted  cards  distributed  by  the 


missionary,  and  even  the  songs  and 
exhortation,  for  which  there  is  some- 
times opportunity,  are  a  welcome 
break  In  the  discouraging  attempt 
to  keep  up  a  pretense  of  having  a 
good  time.  There  is  some  cheap 
ribaldry  and  coarse  repartee,  but  it 
is  from  the  smart  male  hangers  on 
rather  than  from  the  prostitutes, 
who  recognize  that  a  sincere,  if 
fruitless,  attempt  to  befriend  them 
is  in  progress. 

There  they  are.  Some  of  them 
in  this  life  from  deliberate  choice 
because  it  promises  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  per  cent  in  their 
former  meagre  income,  gay  dresses 
late  rising  in  the  morning,  a  release 
from  the  hard  grind  of  factory, 
store,  or  office ;  others  from  love  of 
drink;  others  because  they  have 
been  betrayed  and  perhaps  brought 
to  their  present  "  employment " 
under  false  representations.  Some 
held  against  their  will  by  a  personal 
influence  which  they  can  not  resist, 
and  some  even  turning  over  every 
dollar  of  their  hard  and  ill-earned 
wages  to  their  betrayer  and  master. 

But  they  appear  prosj^erous.  They 
appear  to  some  of  their  neighbors 
to  follow  an  easy  and  remunerative 
calling.  And  what  effect  has  the 
flaunting  of  prosperous  and  success- 
ful vice  upon  those  who  are  dis- 
couraged in  the  search  for  even  the 
least  paid  of  honest  occupations  ? 

The  community  may  tolerate  with 
comparative  impunity  the  stately 
places  of  vice  which  tempt  the  idle 
rich.  They  will  draw  only  those 
who  are  already  corrupted  or  who 
deliberately  seek  selfish  gratification. 
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A  tenement  house,  however,  which 
shelters  at  once  those  who  feel  the 
pressure  of  hard  economic  condi- 
tions, and  those  who  escape  them  by 
building  up  a  lucrative  alliance  with 
vice  and  its  paid  public  protectors, 
is  a  terrible  menace.  It  tempts 
where  resisting  power  has  been  un- 
dermined. It  is  a  cause  of  misery 
and  public  danger  so  great  as  to  be 
worthy  of  the  immediate  attention 
of  all  good  citizens. 


rnC  GALVESTON  DISASTER. 


The  following  statement  of  the 
results  of  Friday  night's  storm  and 
flood  was  issued  on  Tuesday  by  the 
local  Relief  Committee : 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
loss  of  life  is  that  it  will  reach  3,cxx). 
At  least  5,000  families  are  shelterless 
and  wholly  destitute.  The  entire 
remainder  of  the  population  is  suf- 
fering in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Not  a  single  church,  school,  or  char- 
itable institution,  of  which  Galveston 
had  so  many,  is  left  intact.  Not  a 
building  escaped  damage,  and  half 
of  the  whole  number  were  entirely 
obliterated. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  household  goods  of  all 
kinds.  If  nearby  cities  will  open 
asylums  for  women  and  children  the 
situation  will  be  greatly  relieved. 
Coast  cities  should  send  us  water  as 
well  as  provisions,  including  kero- 
sene oil,  gasoline,  and  candles. 

Mayor  Van  Wyck  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity which  closes  as  follows : 

The  need  for  help  is  urgent.  I, 
therefore,  appeal  to  the  ever  kind 
and  charitable  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  respond  generously 
and  with  that  promptness  which  the 
enormous  demands  of  the  situation 
seem  to  require  to  aid  the  suflFerers 


of  the  Galveston  disaster  in  every 
way  that  lies  in  their  power. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  this 
office,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged 
and  promptly  forwarded  through 
the  proper  channels  to  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted. 


AFTER  nmr  years. 


In  the  following  closing  para- 
graphs from  a  prayer  by  Theodore 
Parker,  on  October  6,  1850,  there 
speaks  a  voice  which  should  be  heard 
again  in  these  days  of  race  riots  and 
of  new  discriminations  against  the 
negro  in  various  lines  of  employ- 
ment. 

We  remember  the  poor  and  the 
needy  in  our  prayer;  yea,  Lord,  the 
poorest  and  the  neediest  of  all,  who 
own  not  by  human  laws,  their  bodies, 
nor  their  limbs,  nor  lives,  who  flee 
from  the  iron  house  of  bondage  and 
ask  shelter  here  with  us.  Yea,  Lord, 
their  prayer  from  onr  lips  goes  up  be- 
fore Thee,  asking  the  rights  of  man 
which  Thou  didst  give  them  at  their 
birth,  but  the  oppressor  so  fraud- 
fully  and  forcibly  rent  away.  O 
Lord,  we  are  all  sinners  before  Thee, 
but  we  remember  those  who  with 
unashamed  countenance  tread  down 
Thy  law,  who  even  here  seek  for  the 
life  and  freedom  of  men,  and  defile 
the  fair  heritage  which  our  fathers 
asked  of  Thee  in  their  prayer  and 
purchased  with  their  sacred  blood. 
Father,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thou  wilt 
love  those  who  to  their  brothers 
show  only  hate,  treading  them  with 
bloody  hoofs  into  the  ground,  and 
who  with  the  brow  of  brass  affront 
Thy  thunders  and  blaspheme  Thy 
love.  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  our  hardest 
task,  to  love  also  these.  And  our 
poor  brothers,  who  with  chained 
hands  lift  up  an  unchained  soul  to 
Thee,  who  flee  from  city  to  city, 
while  their  persecutors  desecrate  Thy 
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name,  who  wander  from  one  nation 
to  another  kingdom,  seeking  for  the 
rights  of  man, — we  pray  Thee  that 
Thou  will  guide  them  in  their  flight 
by  night,  and  still  by  day,  and  raise  up 
defenders  for  them  here  and  every- 
where. Stir  up  the  souls  of  noble 
men  that  they  betray  not  him  that 
wandereth,  that  they  hide  and  shelter 
the  outcast,  and  are  a  wall  of  fire 
about  those  who  have  taken  their 
life  in  their  hands  and  fled  to  us  for 
succor,  till  a  band  of  brothers  fold 
their  arms  about  the  needy,  and  up- 
lift those  that  are  faint  and  ready 
to  perish  in  their  fall. 

O  Lord,  Thy  charity  never  fail- 
cth.  Touch  the  hearts  of  men  with 
humanity,  that  they  may  lean  justice 
and  to  love  their  brothers.  Make 
us  nobler,  and  braver,  and  holier. 
Teach  us  to  love  all  men.  So  let  us 
be  Thy  children,  loving  those  that 
hate  us,  and  praying  for  such  as 
despitcfully  use  us.  So  may  Thy 
kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


An  eflfort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  colored  youth  of 
New  York  city  in  the  tenderloin 
district.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Webb,  of  96 
Fifth  avenue,  is  one  of  the  active 
promoters  of  this  enterprise.  Mrs. 
Webb  states  that  the  association 
will  be  provided  for  largely  by 
contributions,  which  ^will  be  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  the  colored 
people,  who  expect  to  organize 
twelve  booths  named  after  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  each  booth 
to  do  its  share  of  work  toward  estab- 
lishing the  association.  At  the 
present  time,  three  booths  have 
been  organized  and  some  contribu- 
tions received.  Mrs.  Webb  laments 
the  fact  that  the  colored  youth  of 


her  race  in  New  York  have  no 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
of  their  own  and  hopes  that  one, 
with  modem  appliances,  may  soon 
be  established. 


Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Round,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association. 


*  * 


It  is  estimated  by  Commissioner 
Lantry,  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, that  the  needs  of  his  de- 
partment for  the  following  year  will 
be  $867,745,  as  against  $787,675  for 
the  current  year. 


*  * 


The  Brooklyn  Water  Department 
has  received  a  notice  from  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Hempstead  that  the 
pumping  of  water  must  cease  at  the 
station  below  the  Hempstead  reser- 
voir.  Low  water  and  the  fear  of 
menacing  the  health  of  the  public 
by  a  further  exposure  of  the  flats 
to  the  sun  are  the  causes  of  this 
demand. 


»  » 

» 


The  attendance  at  the  opening  of 
the  industrial  schools  on  Septem- 
ber 10  was  over  7,ocK).  These 
schools,  which  are  19  in  number,  and 
mostly  located  in  the  tenement 
districts,  are  for  those  who  fail  to 
get  into  the  public  schools,  either 
from  the  lack  of  room  or  because 
they  are  too  scantily  clothed  to  be 
received  there.  As  soon  as  possible 
such  children  are  transferred  to  the 
public  schools. 
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On  Saturday,  September  8,  the 
floating  hospital  service  of  St. 
John's  Guild  closed  its  activities  for 
the  summer.  It  was  learned  from 
Mr.  Duff.  G.  Maynard,  the  general 
agent,  that  during  the  season,  which 
began  July  6  and  ended  on  the  above 
date,  a  total  of  79,169  mothers 
and  babies  received  medical  treat- 
ment on  the  daily  excursions,  in 
addition  to  nourishing  food  and 
excellent  bathing  facilities.  The 
total  number  of  baths  given  was 
23,360,  mostly  of  the  medicinal  and 
salt-water  nature.  Each  of  these 
two  floating  hospitals  has  two  phy- 
'  sicians,  one  provided  by  the  Guild 
and  the  other  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  besides  a  corps  of  five 
trained  nurses.  At  Seaside  Hospi- 
tal, there  were  during  the  season 
a  total  of  677  mothers  and  1,449 
children,  who  received  a  total  of 
21,354  days  of  hospital  treatment. 
While  the  work  for  the  past  season 
has  been  the  heaviest  of  any  year 
on  record,  so  far  as  both  numbers 
and  sickness  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Maynard  thinks  that  the  floating 
hospital  service  is  capable  of  hand- 
ling quite  eflfectively  the  number  of 
persons  requiring  such  treatment, 
but  states  that  if  there  were  more 
room  at  the  Seaside  Hospital,  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  patients  there 
accommodated  could  be  easily 
supplied. 


noch,   Ulster  County.     The   salary 
is  $3,500  a  year  and  maintenance. 


* 


On  August  28,  Superintendent  of 
State  Prisons  C.  V.  Collins  ap- 
pointed Silas  W.  Berry,  of  Norwich, 
agent  and  warden  of  the  Eastern 
New  York   Reformatory   at   Napa- 


The  Woman's  Hotel  Company, 
which  aims  to  provide  comfortable 
quarters  at  reasonable  rates  for  the 
professional  and  higher  grades  of 
working  women,  has  received  suffi- 
cient financial  support  to  warrant 
building  operations  in  the  immediate 
future.  This  enterprise  is  to  be  run 
on  a  business  basis,  two  instalments 
have  already  been  paid  and  according 
to  experts  satisfactory  returns  upon 
stock  are  practically  assured. 

It  is  expected  that  this  hotel  will 
supply  all  of  the  substantial  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  high-grade 
hotels,  the  standards  aimed  at  being 
those  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  class. 
Board  and  lodging  will  be  made  pos- 
sible at  a  minimum  cost  of  $7.00  per 
week.  Other  accommodations  more 
expensive  will  be  provided  for  those 
desiring  them  at  a  greater  rate. 
One  portion  of  the  hotel  will  be 
composed  of  small  suites  with  a 
private  bath ;  another  portion  will 
be  reserved  for  transient  guests  who 
dislike  to  stay  at  public  hotels,  while 
still  another  portion  will  be  reserved 
for  parlors,  reading  rooms,  tea  rooms, 
restaurant  facilities,  baths,  hair- 
dressing  rooms  and  other  accommo- 
dations accompanying  refined  homes 
and  hotels. 

This  hotel,  which  will  cost  nearly 
$i,ocx),cxx),  will  be  located  at  some 
central  portion  of  the  city,  providing 
easy  access  for  its  guests  to  all  parts. 
When  it  has  proved  a  success,  it  is 
probable  that  other  grades  of  hotels 
for  women  will  be  erected,  the  rates 
of  which  may  be  less. 
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At  the  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospital  Stewards,  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  August  22  to  24, 
Mr.  T.  Sutton  presented  a  paper  on 
**  Three  Years*  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment/* In  three  years,  Mr.  Sutton 
stated,  about  $245,000,000  was  spent 
in  the  United  States  in  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  new  hospitals,  ia 

'larging  and   improving  cdd   hos- 


pitals and  in  general  expenses. 
Over  1,000  new  hospitals  were  built, 
a  gain  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  the 
approximate  cost  of  which  was 
$50,000,000. 

"There  are,  to-day,  about  2,500 
hospitals  and  asylums  proper  in  the 
United  States;  these»  I  estimate, 
employ  aboirt  6^jxo  pcfsotis  iff 
various  capacttieiit.      The    hospitals 
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pay  yearly  in  salaries  about 
$23,332,cxx).  Over  16,000,000  pa- 
tients are  annually  treated,  and 
37,500  physicians  attend  them." 

The  staple  supplies  used  at  these 
hospitals  during  the  year  are: 
"112,000,000  dozens  of  eggs;  165,. 
000,000  pounds  of  butter ;  68.000,000 
pounds  of  coffee ;  8,000,000  pounds 
of  tea ;  332,000,000  gallons  of  milk ; 
285,000  barrels  of  flour;  550,000 
barrels  of  sugar;  1,148,000,000 
pounds  of  fresh  meat;  2,000,000 
pounds  of  oatmeal,  and  $750,000 
worth  of  soup." 

In  all  of  these  hospitals  there  is  a 
total  of  about  300,000  beds. 


On  September  3,  the  city  jail 
warden  of  Baltimore  had  766 
inmates  under  his  care.  Of  these 
guests,  600  were  men,  166  women ; 
340  colored  men,  260  white  men,  28 
white  women,  and  138  colored 
women.  It  is  expected"  that  the  re- 
opening of  court  will  have  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  this  congested 
population,  by  distributing  a  part  of 
it  through  the  reformatory  institu- 
tions of  the  state. 


* 


From  a  report,  which  is  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  for  the  year  1899,  it 
was  learned  that  during  the  year 
7,319  families  were  relieved,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  25,088  persons. 
The  number  of  visits  made  to  these 
families  was  48,716.  During  the 
same  interval,  positions  were  secured 
through  the  conferences  of  the  vari- 
ous parishes  for  548  persons.     This 


was  not  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Free  Employment  Bureau  proper, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
secured  656  positions  from  August 
I,  1899,  to  August  1, 1900.  Between 
the  above  dates,  344  additional  posi- 
tions might  have  been  filled,  but 
skilled  workmen  to  supply  this  de- 
mand were  not  available.  The  total 
number  applying  for  employment 
during  the  year  was  over  fifteen 
hundred. 


The  reform  introduced  recently, 
in  New  South  Wales,  of  restricting 
association  among  the  inmates  of 
prisons  is  being  extended  with  good 
results.  Clothing  and  boots  for  the 
officers  and  prisoners  are  made  with- 
in the  prisons.  During  1899  ^^^ 
prisoners  earned  ;f20,ooo  in  work 
for  the  various  government  depart- 
ments, repairing  buildings,  etc.,  be- 
sides doing  other  work  of  a  domestic 
nature  in  the  jails. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
BetweM  CMtral  Park  WmI  Md  MMbatUii 

maintains: 

(i.)— The  only  college  in  the  Sute  exclusivelv  for 
the  education  of  tvomem  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Brown,  Dean. 

(2.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgkal)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
physicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
nomes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  phjrsician. 

Mary  Knox  Boblnson,  President. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

OF  THE 

New  York  Charities  Directory 

which  will  be  published  in  November,  received  at  the  following  rates  : 

ONE  PAGE $35.00 

ONE-HALF  PAGE    -     -     -         2000 
ONE-QUARTER  PAGE     -     -       12.50 

This  volume  is  in  constant  use  by  charitable  societies  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  desirous  of  helping  others  in  the  best  way.  Special 
terms  are  made  to  Charitable  Institutions. 

Pttblbheci  by 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

of  the  City  of  New  York 


UNITED  CHARITIES  BUILDING 


JOS  EAST  22<1  STREET 


THE  CHARITIES 

DIRECTORY  FOR 

lOOO- 
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THE  REMAINING  COPIES  OF  THIS  EDITION 
ARE  OFFERED  AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICE 
OF  75  CENTS. 

(Mention  this  announcement  in  sending^ orders). 
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women  at  the  Industrial   Building 

^    ^  was  twenty-five. 

Ibe  Week  Endlfig  SeiHember  IS i  ^  ^ 

Tie  lediistrial  Baildliig 3  t..        a  .     .*      ^        , 

w     c  %#  T  "^  ine   Association    for   Improvinfif 

Mr.  Samukl  Macauly  Jackson.  .       ^       ,.  .  ,     ,  i^i^^vmg 

«     ^  „  ^  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  reports 

The  Galveston  Relief  Fund 8      ^u  ^  j      •        .^  .     ,  . 

that  during  the  week  the  number  of 
The  Discharge  of  a  Consumptive  from  applications  for  relief  has  decreased 

Metropolitan  Hospital 8      ^^«^:j^..^ui 

considerably    in    comparison    with 
Ike  Cfcerlty  Organization  Society  Lanndry    9     previous  weeks. 
W.  Franklin  Brush.  ^  ^ 

Pk^iram  of  the  State  Conference  of  Cbari-  r-i  ..u  .  1  ,.       . 

tie.  and  correction ,3         ^urmg  the  past  week  applications 

at  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  were 


For  the  week  ending  August 
15,  there  was  a  total  of  227  calls 
at  the  joint  bureau  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society,  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  This  number 
exceeds  that  of  the  previous  week  by 
thirty-eight.  The  number  of  new 
families  with  homes  taken  in  charge 
during  the  week  was  eighteen,  which 
was  seven  more  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  Twenty-seven  home- 
less persons  were  also  taken  in 
charge.  The  number  of  new  fami- 
lies recorded  altogether  was  eighty- 
two,  while  the  number  for  the 
week  ending  September  8  was  sixty- 
seven.  At  the  wood  yard  there  were 
during  the  week  in  men  with 
homes,  and  eight  homeless  men. 
The  number  of  day's  work  given  to 


of  the  average  number. 


* 


The  Children's  Aid  Society,  upon 
learning:  of  the  Galveston  disaster, 
teleq^raphed  their  local  agent  at  Gal- 
veston to  co-operate  with  the  Galves- 
ton authorities  in  the  placing  of  chil- 
dren in  homes  or  in  extending  other 
care  needed  by  homeless  children.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Niell,  the  local  agent,  in  a  tele- 
gram has  stated  that  many  homes 
were  offered  for  the  children's  bene- 
fit  and  that  the  Red  Cross  Society 
will  care  for  the  children  while  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  finds  suit- 
able homes  for  them. 


The  admissions  of  infants  last 
week  to  Randall's  Island  numbered 
49  as  against  54  for  the  preceding 
week.  During  the  same  interval  of 
time  there  were  36  admissions  to  the 
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almshouse,  this  number  being  i8  less 
than  the  previous  week  and  21  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Flatbush,  this  num- 
ber being  nearly  twice  as  many  as 
were  sent  the  week  before.  No  rail- 
way transportation  tickets  have  been 
granted  for  the  past  two  weeks. 


The  number  of  persons  treated 
after  examination  at  the  physician's 
office  for  the  outdoor  poor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  num- 
bered 312,  which  was  44  more  than 
were  treated  during  the  week  ending 
September  8.  Of  these  patients,  100 
went  to  City  ^Hospital,  87  to  Metro- 
politan Hospital,  72  to  the  dispen- 
sary, 43  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  8  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and 
2  returned  home  without  further 
treatment. 


The  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
during  the  month  of  August,  acted 
upon  3,954  applications,  represent- 
ing a  total  of  13,180  individuals. 
In  the  bureau  of  relief  658  persons 
applied  for  the  first  time,  while  i,- 
858  applicants  had  been  previously 
investigated.  In  756  cases,  relief 
was  refused  for  sufficient  causes. 
Regular  monthly  allowances  were 
given  to  360  cases  not  included  in 
the  number  of  applications  for  re- 
lief given  above.  Transportation,  for 
various  destinations  within  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  was  fur- 
nished to  88  persons. 


Other  necessaries  consisting  of 
563  garments,  33  pairs  of  shoes,  156 
articles  of  furniture  and  bedding, 
and  12  bundles  of  clothing  were  dis- 
tributed to  needy  families.  Home- 
less men  and  women  received  170 
nights*  board  and  lodging  and  533 
meals.  In  addition  to  this,  102  bot- 
tles of  wine  and  liquor,  1 1  bottles  of 
maltine,  16  orders  for  surgical  ap- 
pliances, and  42  grocery  orders  were 
distributed;  1,486  visits  were  made 
by  the  nurses  to  a  total  of  98  persons 
who  were  sick  and  44  free  inter- 
ments were  made. 

In  the  employment  bureau  there 
was  a  total  registry  of  1,438  appli- 
cations. Of  this  number  289  se- 
cured employment,  109  refused 
work,  561  failed  to  call  after  regis- 
tering, and  43  were  referred  to  the 
auxiliary  society  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities.  During  the  month 
6  subscribers  enrolled,  contributing 
a  total  of  $75.  The  receipts  for  the 
month  were  $7,317.27,  while  the  dis- 
bursements in  the  various  depart- 
ments for  relief  were  $11,029.79. 


On  September  6  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Nurses'  Society  was 
formed.  This  organization  was  ef- 
fected by  60  women  nurses  in  ses- 
sion at  the  New  York  Hospital. 
Membership  is  open  only  to  those 
who  have  seen  at  least  one  month's 
service  in  the  Spanish  War.  Under 
this  provision  about  500  nurses  are 
qualified  for  membership. 
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THE  mOUSTRUL  BUILDING. 

ITS  HISTORY    AS  A  WAYFARERS*  LODGE. 


SAMUBL  MACAULAY  JACKSON. 

On  Twenty-eighth  street,  a  few 
steps  west  of  Tenth  avenue,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  stands  a 
very  plain  four-story  brick  building 
which  was  used  by  the  society  for  a 
number  of  years  as  a  Wayfarer's 
Lodge.  Adjoining  it  is  the  one- 
story  building  used  as  an  office,  open- 
ing directly  upon  the  yard,  under 
whose  sheds  will  be  found  every  day 
a  number  of  men  employed  in  cut- 
ting wood.  But  the  Wayfarer's 
Lodge  is  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose.  It  stood  empty 
for  a  number  of  months  and  last 
spring  was  converted  into  the  Indus- 
trial Building.  The  story  of  this 
building  may  be  briefly  told. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  society 
being  to  obtain  adequate  relief  for 
deserving  cases,  it  occurred  to  some 
of  its  original  members  that  it  was 
highly  desirable  to  adopt  some  form 
of  test  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
declaration  so  often  made  by  appli- 
cants for  charity  that  they  were 
eager  to  do  work  might  be  shown. 
Manifestly  this  test  must  be  in  the 
fom  of  unskilled  labor,  and  it  would 
be. all  the  better  if  it  were  of  such  a 
character  as  not  to  compete  with  or- 
dinary employment.  To  pay  men 
for  doing  by  hand  slowly  and  expens- 
ively what  everywhere  else  is  done  by 
machinery  is  to  come  as  near  non- 
competitive employment  as  possible, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  sawing 
and  splitting  wood  by  the  very  slow 
and  costly  hand  labor  is  considered 
by  the  Society  as  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  form  of  labor 
test.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
employ  a  person  to  produce  a  salable 
product  without  to  some  extent  in- 


terfering with  the  employment  of 
others. 

In  the  fall  of  1883,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  society's  existence,  a 
wood  yard  was  opened  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Central  Council.  In  the 
summer  of  1886  the  wood  yard  was 
transferred  to  the  New  York  Labor 
Bureau  Association  with  the  hope 
that  as  an  independent  association 
it  might  enlist  general  support  from 
the  relief  societies  of  the  city  and 
be  maintained  by  them.  This  hope 
not  being  realized,  in  October,  1888 
the  wood  yard  was  made  again  a 
department  of  the  society's  work  and 
has  ever  since  been  thus  carried  on. 
In  1890  the  wood  yard  was  able  to 
report  that  as  the  result  of  the  sale 
of  tickets  and  also  of  the  wood  it 
closed  its  year  without  debt  and  with 
a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  society's  report  for  the  year 
1890  appears  for  the  first  time  men- 
tion of  the  project  of  a  Wayfarer's 
Lodge.  This  was  not  a  novelty,  as 
there  were  such  lodges  in  other  cities, 
but  the  idea  was  new  here,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  form  in  which  it  came 
up.  This  idea  found  its  most  en- 
thusiastic advocate,  if  not  its  origi- 
nator, in  Mr.  Henry  S.  Iselin,  chair- 
man of  the  Wood  Yard  Committee, 
who,  in  liis  report  for  the  season  of 
1889  ^^d  '90,  speaks  of  the  com- 
mittee's desire  to  open  such  a  lodge 
in  connection  with  the  wood  yard,  so 
that  a  person  accosted  on  the 
street  by  an  applicant  for  alms  could 
refer  the  applicant  directly  to  the 
lodge,  where  in  exchange  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  he  would  re- 
ceive lodgihg  and  food. 

The  idea  thus  suggested  was 
brought  to  practical  realization  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Otto 
T.  Barnard. 

The  first  idea  of  the  committee  was 
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to  hire  a  house  or  houses  adjoining 
a  vacant  lot  or  lots  which  could  be 
used  as  a  woodyard.  Several  sites 
were  found  and,  after  due  considera- 
tion, rejected,  but  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  dated  January,  1892, 
the  announcement  was  made  that  at 
last  it  had  found  a  suitable  location 
at  541,  543,  and  545  West  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  keep  the 
lodge  open  every  day  in  the  year 
without  exception,  and  receive  appli- 
cants at  any  hour,  day  or  night. 
They  further  stated  that  the  building 
would  accommodate  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  per  night, 
and  that  the  yard  room  was  sufficient 
to  afford  space  for  work  for  a  con- 
siderable number  in  addition,  so  that 
men  with  homes  to  whom  it  would 
be  a  hardship  to  offer  pay  only  in 
lodgings  and  meals  could  be  tested 
and  paid  in  cash,  as  was  the  com- 
mittee's custom.  The  committee 
asked  for  a  guarantee  fund  of  $3,000 
a  year  for  five  years,  and,  further, 
for  the  immediate  sum  of  $2,500  for 
fitting  up  the  premises  and  purchas- 
ing the  plant. 

After  further  consideration  the 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
their  plans.  They  adopted  the  bold- 
er, but  it  turned  out,  the  more  sat- 
isfactory, course  of  building  a  way- 
farer's lodge  upon  property  owned 
by  the  society  and  out  of  the  soci- 
ety's own  funds.  Accordingly,  the 
society  purchased,  in  1882,  the  four 
lots  Nos.  516  to  522  West  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  and  during  the  winter 
of  *92  and  '93  the  committee  met 
frequently  and  discussed  with  great 
care  the  plans  for  a  lodging  house, 
and  at  last  the  plans  were  settled,  and 
on  May  i  ground  was  broken  for  the 
new  building.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.   Constable  Brothers.      The 


ambition  of  the  committee  was  to 
make  the  lodge  the  model  one  of  the 
kind  and  no  expense  was  spared 
upon  it.  During  that  summer  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  then  the  super- 
intendent of  the  society,  now  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, visited  the  Wayfarer's  Lodges 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Haven 
and  Washington,  and  so  when  the 
building  was  finally  opened  on  No- 
vember 27,  the  committee  had  the 
experience  of  these  other  lodges  to 
guide  them.  The  committee  was  re- 
organized  with  the  late  Professor 
Charles  B.  Brush,  of  the  New  York 
University,  as  chairman,  and  the 
management  of  the  lodge  became 
almost  his  master  passion.  No  one 
knows  how  much  time  and  thought 
he  gave  to  it,  but  the  results  of  his 
effort  was  seen  in  the  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  lodge  was  carried 
on. 

As  already  stated,  the  building  is 
four  stories  high,  with  a  basement. 
It  measures  25x75  feet,  and  on  the 
western  side  has  an  office  extension 
one  story  high.  In  the  basement 
were  put  the  baths,  and  the  heating 
and  disinfecting  apparatus;  on  the 
first  floor  the  kitchen  and  meal  de- 
partment, while  the  front  part  was 
used  as  a  sitting  room  in  the  even- 
ing; the  second,  third  and  fourth 
stories  were  the  dormitories.  Home- 
less men  who  did  a  certain  stint  of 
work,  namely,  sawed  one-eighth  of  a 
cord  of  pine  wood,  were  paid  in 
meals,  lodging  and  bath.  An  active 
man  accustomed  to  manual  labor 
can  do  this  stint  in  three  hours. 
Generally  speaking,  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lodge  without  a  ticket. 
Ten  of  these  tickets  were  sold  for 
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one  dollar,  and  distributed  by  soci- 
eties and  private  persons. 

The  space  in  the  plot  not  used  for 
the  buildings  was  taken  up  with  the 
wood  yard  and  partly  roofed  over  so 
that  a  man  did  not  have  to  work 
without  cover,  and  ever  since  the 
yard  was  opened  the  society  has 
hired  the  two  adjoining  lots.  Beside 
the  homeless  men,  men  with  homes 
are  provided  with  work  for  which 
they  are  paid  fifty  cents  each.  Such 
men  also  come  with  tickets  which  are 
sold  in  books  of  five  for  one  dollar. 
The  original  capacity  for  the  Lodge 
in  beds  was  loo,  which  was  later  in- 
creased to  125,  but  as  it  happened 
that  the  Lodge  was  opened  just 
when  the  business  depression  of 
1893  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  all 
that  winter  and  next  spring  the 
Lodge  was  so  crowded  beyond  its 
normal  capacity,  that  a  great  many 
men  could  not  be  given  beds,  but 
many  chose  to  sleep  upon  chairs 
rather  than  to  go  to  adjoining 
lodging  houses. 

The  Wayfarers'  Lodge  of  this 
society  would  not  have  been  built  if 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and 
Correction  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  authority  given  them  by  law  to 
open  a  municipal  lodging  house. 
The  Lodge  being  a  demonstrated 
success,  the  city  at  last  did  open 
such  a  house,  which  is  still  in  active 
operation.  After  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  was  opened,  the 
committee  found  that  the  number  of 
lodgers  fell  off  very  much,  and  that 
when  the  labor  market  was  in  normal 
condition  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  two  lodging  houses 


one  supported  by  private  donations 
and  the  sale  of  wood  and  the  other 
out  of  the  public  funds.  Accord- 
ingly the  committee  debated  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  close  their 
own  lodge.  They  experimented  by 
closing  in  the  summers  of  1896  and 
1897.  Upon  June  3  of  1897,  the 
committee  and  the  society  sustained 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof. 
Charles  B.  Brush.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  John  A.  McKim, 
under  whom  in  October  of  that  year 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  transfer 
the  Lodge  to  the  city  authorities  on 
sale  or  lease,  provided  sufficient  guar- 
antees are  given  that  the  Lodge 
would  be  carried  on  as  a  model  lodg- 
ing house,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  com- 
mittee. Nothing,  however,  came  of 
this  proposition.  Again,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  the  Lodge  was  closed, 
but  when  the  summer  was  over  it 
was  decided  not  to  open  again,  and 
the  building  was  not  used  until  the 
spring  of  1900,  when  the  society, 
after  discussing  various  plans,  re- 
solved to  convert  the  Lodge 
into  an  industrial  building,  and 
put  into  it  the  laundry  and  the 
work  rooms  for  unskilled  women, 
which  had  been  for  years  operated 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
building  was  greatly  altered  to 
accommodate  its  altered  purposes* 
A  new  committee,  of  which  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wolff  is  chairman,  assumed  charge 
of  it.  Thus  the  building  formerly 
filled  at  night  by  men  without 
homes  is  now  given  up  to  women 
for  their  training  in  various  forms  of 
domestic  service. 
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Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  who  has 
been  for  three  years  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  has  resigned  this  position, 
to  take  effect  on  October  i.  Mr. 
Ayres  has  earned  the  rest  which  he 
contemplates  taking  during  the  com- 
ing year,  having  served  continuously 
for  twelve  years  in  responsible  posi- 
tions  in  four  of  the  important 
charity  organization  societies. 

The  Galveston  relief  fund  had 
already  exceeded  our  modest  esti- 
mate of  one  million  dollars,  as  we 
anticipated  that  it  would,  before  the 
last  number  of  CHARITIES  appeared. 
We  believe  that  this  estimate  is 
sufficiently  high,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  loss  of  life  is  even 
greater  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
Proper  disbursement  of  the  fund  is 
now  essential. 

We  present  with  this  number  a 
brief  historical  account  of  the  earlier 


use  to  which  the  industrial  building 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  put  as  a  wayfarer's  lodge  and  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Park  avenue 
laundry,  together  with  new  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  industrial  build- 
ing, as  it  now  appears,  the  laundry 
and  the  woodyard.  Next  week  we 
shall  give  a  view  of  the  workrooms 
for  unskilled  women,  which  are  in 
the  same  building,  and  extracts  from 
the  forthcoming  annual  report  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  those 
rooms.  We  invite  special  attention 
to  the  announcements  of  the  wood- 
yard,  workrooms,  and  laundry  in 
the  advertising  pages. 
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The  discharge  of  Dennis  Kenney, 
a  consumptive,  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital,  on  September  7,  has 
caused  considerable  comment  in  the 
newspapers.  The  next  day  after 
his  discharge  from  Metropolitan 
Hospital  he  was  found  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition  at  Forty-fifth  street 
and  First  avenue.  An  ambulance 
was  summoned  and  he  was  taken  to 
Bellevue  Hospital.  Mrs.  J.  Aldrich, 
learning  of  Kenney's  misfortunes, 
secured  his  removal  to  the  Loomis 
Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  at 
Nos.  104  and  106  West  Forty-ninth 


street. 


President  Keller,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  states  that  on  the 
day  of  Kenney's  discharge,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  number  of 
patients  in  city  hospitals  which 
are   required   to   be   sent   in   daily. 
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there  were  eight  vacancies  in  the 
medical  ward  at  Metropolitan  Hospi- 
tal and  that  no  man  who  is  sick 
should  be  discharged  from  a  hospit- 
al. If  a  hospital  is  full,  the  daily 
reports  mentioned  above  show  it, 
and  men  are  not  sent  to  them.  The 
excuse  made  for  the  discharge  of 
this  man  by  the  acting  superintend- 
ent was  that  the  place  was  needed  for 
a  man  in  a  worse  condition.  Mr. 
Keller  also  states  that  if  the  city  hos- 
pitals are  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  any  particular  class,  of  patients, 
they  are  then  cared  for  by  securing 
proper  places  in  private  institutions. 
At  the  present  time  the  Kenney  dis- 
charge is  still  under  investigation. 
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The  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  some 
other  cases,  appears  to  be  in  a  lack 
of  efficient  co-operation  between  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  almshouse  hos- 
pitals. A  patient  who  can  not  be  re- 
tained in  the  Metropolitan  or  City 
Hospital,  but  who  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  be  discharged,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  almshouse  hospital 
without  being  compelled  to  leave 
Blackweirs  Island.  To  require 
such  a  patient  to  cross  the  river  to 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  and  there  reapply 
for  admission  to  the  almshouse  hos- 
pital, causes  needless  danger  and 
hardship.  This  might  be  avoided 
by  a  direct  transfer  and  as  all  of  the 
institutions  concerned  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
suitable  precautions  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
present  investigation. 


The  establishment  of  the  laundry 
in  the  Industrial  Building  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  troubled  career  of  this 
extremely  useful  little  charity.  Its 
entrance  into  a  new  home  so  well 
equipped,  and  so  fairly  realizing 
what  its  friends  have  wished  for  it, 
seems  an  occasion  for  a  brief  retro- 
spect. 

In  1 89 1  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Central  Council  decided  to 
start  a  laundry  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
women  known  to  the  district  com- 
mittee work.  The  committee  felt 
that  it  was  especially  desirable  to 
have  something  to  offer  women  re- 
cently left  widows,  and  who  had 
their  families  to  support.  A  laun- 
dry, it  was  thought,  would  give  such 
women  a  training  which  would  help 
them  much  to  earn  a  living.  The 
women  were  to  receive  pay  for  this 
work  and  thus  would  have  some- 
thing to  live  upon  while  being 
trained.  The  laundry  paid  sixty 
cents  at  least  to  the  green  hands,  and 
raised  the  amount  as  they  became 
more  valuable  workers.  The  laun- 
dry has  always  adhered  to  this  plan, 
even  paying  women  for  doing  work 
which  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

In  addition  to  making  it  a  train- 
ing school,  the  committee  thought 
that  the  laundry  might  serve  as  a 
work  test.  The  wood  yard  had  been 
provided  to  test  the  men,  and  the 
laundry  would  serve  for  the  women. 
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After  considerable  looking  about, 
two  floors  were  engaged  over  a  pri- 
vate stable  on  Park  avenue,  near 
Sixty-third  street.  The  situation 
proved,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  good 
one.  It  was  quiet  and  clean,  in  a  high- 
ly respectable  neighborhood,  and  one 
easily  accessible  to  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  laundry. 

The  committee  named  it  the 
"Park  Avenue  Laundry."  They 
wished  both  the  name  and  the  ap- 
pearance to  have  nothing  institu- 
tional about  it,  thinking  that  the 
women  would  work  more  cheerfully 
in  a  laundry  which  had  no  sugges- 
tion of  charity  work  about  it.     In 


this  the  committee  semed  to  be  wise 
and  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Yet  the  plan  of  keeping 
the  laundry  like  a  small  private  busi- 
ness did  not  work  well  in  some  re- 
spects. The  absence  of  close  co- 
operation with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  society  was  a  mutual 
disadvantage. 

The  laundry  on  Park  avenue  was 
well  fitted  up  according  to  the  laun- 
dry science  of  the  day.  A  profes- 
sional was  consulted  and  no  expense 
was  spared.  No  machinery  was 
needed  as  the  work  was  strictly  done 
by  hand,   but  many   improvements 
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and  labor  saving  devices  were  put  in 
and  not  less  than  $3,000  was  ex- 
pended. 

The  district  agents,  especially 
those  on  the  East  Side  were  quick 
to  reco^ize  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  the  early  years  of  its  ex- 
istence the  nearby  districts  supplied 
the  lion's  quota  of  the  women.  But 
later  on  an  effort  was  made,  with 
some  success,  to  ensure  a  more  equal 
representation  to  the  more  distant 
districts.  Of  late  years,  and  in  fact 
since  the  great  demand  for  places 
since  the  hard  winter  of  i893-'94, 
the  superintendent  has  often  had  to 
resort  to  portioning  out  the  week  to 
different  groups  of  women. 


The  idea  of  making  the  laundry 
primarily  a  training  school  has  been 
adhered  to  more  or  less  steadily. 
But  this  has  been  somewhat  difficult 
of  practice,  for  the  laundry  has  al- 
ways been  a  temptation  to  the  dis- 
trict committees  when  they  had 
women  who  badly  needed  employ- 
ment even  if  they  were  not  promis- 
ing laundresses.  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  laundry  superintendents 
have  always  been  somewhat  loth  to 
let  their  best  women  go  to  make 
room  for  the  raw  recruits.  A  fac- 
tory run  on  the  principle  of  always 
discharging  its  workmen  as  soon  as 
they  became  capable  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  a  superintendent  to  man- 
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age  cheerfully  and  prosperously. 
Yet  this  is  what  our  laundry  superin- 
tendent is  asked  to  do,  except  that 
she  also  tries  to  place  her  women  be- 
fore discharging  them.  In  this  re- 
spect the  custom  that  has  grown  up 
among  the  friends  of  the  laundry 
of  sending  to  it  for  temporary  clean- 
ers and  washing  women  has  been 
very  helpful.  In  this  way  the  women 
are  introduced  into  private  houses 
and  often  secure  more  or  less  perma- 
nent employment. 

As  a  business  venture  the  laundry 
was,   at   first,   not   very   successful. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
quite  a  list  of  friends  who  yearly 
subscribed  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  to  meet  deficiencies,  still 
there  occurred  several  crises  when 
the  committee  seriously  considered 
abandoning  the  enterprise. 

Laterly,  however,  with  greater 
economy,  and  better  mastery  of  busi- 
ness details,  the  laundry  has  done 
better,  and  the  committee  have  felt 
so  satisfied  that  it  was  on  a  paying 
basis  that  they  have  made  bold  to 
strike  off  the  subscriptions. 

For  a  long  time  the  committee 
have  felt  that  the  laundry  should  be 
moved.  The  rooms  on  Park  avenue 
grew  dingy  and  the  **plant*'  became 
out  of  repair.  The  two  floors  were 
too  small  and  were  badly  arranged 
for  carrying  on  a  large  business. 
Not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  work  in  a  week  could  be 
done,  and  this  high- water  line  was 
often  reached.  Not  more  that  twen- 
ty-five  women   could   be   employed 


within  the  space  at  our  command, 
and  these  it  was  difficult  to  look  after 
in  the  small  rooms  into  which  the 
space  was  cut  up.     The  committee 
also  felt  that  the  work  should  be  en- 
larged, and  more  work  provided  for 
the   many   women   needing  it   and 
whom  the  district  agents  were  con- 
stantly sending  to  the  laundry.     It 
seemed  as  if  a  very  much  larger  busi- 
ness might  be  carried  on  with  but 
little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  with  but  little  more 
superintendence.     But  a  good  place 
to  which  to  move  was  hard  to  find. 
The  members  of  the  laundry  com- 
mittee  had   hunted   the   city  over. 
The  rents  were  too  high  or  the  neigh- 
borhood was  too  poor.     Finally  the 
Central  Council  offered  the  beautiful 
upper  loft  in  the  Twenty-eight  street 
building,  and  after  some  deliberation 
we  decided  to  take  it.  Here  we  gain 
nearly  all  we  have  been  looking  for, 
light,    space,    a  new   model    equip- 
ment, a    fine    drying   ground,    and 
we  get   it  all   rent   free.     We  have 
fitted  up  the  space  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion  and  under  the  eye 
of   an    experienced    architect.      All 
the  newest  appliances  for  a  model 
laundry  have  been  put  in.     And  the 
whole    has    been    made    clean    and 
bright  as  a  new  pin. 

Expense  has  not  been  spared  and 
most  of  the  little  savings  laid  by  as 
a  sort  of  sinking  fund  have  been  put 
into  our  new  plant. 

The  last  objection  is  partly  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that  we  are  on  a 
car  line,  and  the  East  Side  women 
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can  be  transferred  across.  But  the 
distance  from  our  former  customers 
we  regret.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
friends  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  will  make  this  good.  We 
are  now  in  position  to  do  a  large 
work  and  to  do  it  well.  Friends  of 
the  society  can  have  their  clothes 
done  here,  in  a  large,  airy  room,  in 
new  porcelain  tubs,  and  dried  in  the 
air.  and  that  blowing  fresh  off  the 
Hudson  River.  If  we  can  but  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  charitable 
public,  we  can  now  begin  to  offer 
somewhat  adequate  opportunities  to 
the  struggling  women  who  are  be- 
coming known  to  us  in  increasing 
number  through  the  ever-growing 
work  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.    

The  Cornell  Medical  College, 
which  is  nearly  completed,  has  cost, 
including  the  site,  more  than  $600,- 
000. 

•if 
The  National  Prison  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land, September  22-26*  Between 
200  and  300  delegates  are  expected 
to  attend  this  convention  which 
will  discuss  prison  methods  and  re- 
form. 

4f  •» 
•if 

For  the  year  ending  September 
30,.  1899,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim, 
superintendent  of  the  Hudson  River 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  reports  that 
there  were  522  admissions,  of  which 
504  were  original  commitments  and 
18  were  transfers  from  other  insti- 
tutions. 


PROGRAM   or  TNE   STAH    CONFERENCE    OF 
CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


To  be  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 20  to  22,  1900. 

TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER   20,    I9OO— OPENING 
SESSION. 

8  P.  M. — ^Addresses  are  expected  from  tion. 
Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  P.  Letchwortb, 
President  of' the  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction. 

WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER  .21,    I90O— MORNING 
SESSION. 

9  to  q.30  A.  M.— General  business  of  the 
conference,  including  registration  of  dele- 
gates. 

9.30  A.  M. — Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Institutional  Care  of  Destitute  Adults. 

9.50  A.  M. — Paper,  **  Necessity  of  Classi- 
fication in  the  Care  of  Destitute  Adults." 

10.10  A.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Rev. 
N.  O.  Halsted,  Superintendent  of  St.  John- 
land,  King's  Park. 

10.20  A.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

10.40  A.  M. — Paper,  *•  A  Model  Institution,*' 
by  Daniel  Delehanty,  Governor  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  West  New  Brighton. 

11.00  A.  M  — Discussion  opened  by  Dr. 
Jesse  T.  Duryea,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
King's  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

II. 10  A.  M.— Discussion.  (Speakers limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

11.30  A.  M.— Miscellaneous  business. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

3.00  P.  M.  General  business  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

3.30  P.  M. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Care  and  Relief  of  Needy  Families  in  Their 
Own  Homes. 

3.50  p.  M.— Paper. 

4.10  p.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  selected 
speaker. 

4.20  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

4.40  p.  M.  Paper,  **The  Breaking  Up  of 
Families,"  by  Edward  T.  Devinc,  General 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

5.00  P.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  selected 
speaker. 

5.20  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

5.40  P.  M. — Miscellaneous  business. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

8.00  p.  M. — General  business  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

8.30  p.  M. — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Care  of  Defective,  Dependent,  Delinquent 
and  Neglected  Children. 

8.50  p.  M. — Paper,  *'What  Brought  About 
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the  New  York  System  of  Caring  for  Depend- 
ent Children?  Do  These  Reasons  for  the 
System  Still  Exist?"  by  Homer  Folks,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York. 

9. 10  p.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Professor 
Franklin  H.  Briggs,  Superintendent  of  the 
State.  Industrial  School,  Rochester. 

9.20  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

9.40  p.  M. — Paper,  **  What  Causes  are 
Leading  to  the  Commitment  and  Surrender 
of  Children  as  a  Charge  upon  the  Public 
by  Parents  or  Others?  Can  Any  of  These 
Causes  Be  Removed,  and  if  so.  How  ?  *'  by 
Dr.  William  O.  Stillman,  President  of  the 
Mohawk  &  Hudson  River  Humane  Society, 
Albany. 

10.00  p.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Keller,  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities,  New  York. 

10.10  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

10.30  P.  M. — Miscellaneous  business. 

IHUR^DAY,    NOVEMBER  22,    I90O— MORNING 
SESSION. 

9  to  9.30  A.  M.—General  business  of  the 
conference. 

9.30  A.  M. — Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Mentally  Defective. 

9.50  A.  M.-  Paper,  **  The  Duty  of  the  Sute 
Towards  its  Idiotic  and  Fccble-Minded,"  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  of 
the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome. 

10  10  A.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  selected 
speaker. 

10.20  A.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

10.40  A.  M. — Paper,  *'  How  Shall  We  Edu- 
cate the  Permanent  Wards  of  the  State  to 
Make  Their  Education  Useful  to  Them  and 
to  the  Stale?"  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Clark.  First 
Assistant  Physician,  Craig  Colony  for  Epi- 
leptics, Sonyea. 

11.00  A.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  selected 
speaker. 

II.  10  A.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

11.30  A.  M. — Miscellaneous  business. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

3.00  P.  M.— General  business  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

3.30  P.  M.— Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Treatment  of  the  Criminal. 

3.50  P.  M. — Paper.  *'  Houses  of  Refuge  for 
Women  ;  Their  Management,  Purposes  and 
Possibilities,"  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  New  York. 

4.10  p.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Professor 
Herbert  E.  Mills,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women. 

4.20  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

4.40  P.  M. — Paper,  **The  Prison  System  of 
the  Sute  of  New   York.      How  it  Can    Be 


Improved,'*  by  Hon.  Cornelius  V.  Collint, 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  Troy. 

5.00  P.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Hoa. 
George  McLaughlin,  Secretary  of  the  Sutt 
Commission  of  Prisons,  MonticeHo. 

5.20  p.  M. — Discussion.  (Speakers  limited 
to  five  minutes  each.) 

5.40  p.  M. — Miscellaneous  business. 

Adjournment. 


Mr.  Leonard  E.  Opdycke  has  re- 
signed as  a  member  and  as  sedretary 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  on  account  of 
the  expectation  of  prolonged  ab- 
sence  abroad.  Mr.  Opdycke  also 
resigns  his  position  as  trustee  of 
the  United  Charities  Building. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertittmentt  under  this  head^  /«w  lines  ar  mere 
witkeut  du/imy^s  cent*  a  tine. 

asks  for  further  contributions  to  pay  the  rent  of 
an  old  German  couple,  who  hare  liv«!  in  the  same 
house  for  twenty-fire  years.  The  man  bad  one  leg 
amputated  nearly  ten  years  asro.  and  the  woman,  now 
seventy-two  years  old,  has  Seen  the  bread  winner 
until  her  strength  gave  out.  and  she  can  now  only  earn 
the  food  needed.  There  are  no  children  or  relatives. 
The  following  contributions  for  this  purpose  are 
flrratefully  acknowledged:  "Anonymous*'  and  Mrs. 
James  Timpson,  tie  each ;  **A.  L.  L."  and  "H.  S.", 
$5  each  ;  "^SrS.  k.^\  $a ;  "M.  D.  F.",  %x. 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR 
five  years  of  a  welMcnown  institution,  wishes 
a  change  from  her  present  position  to  one  yiekl- 
ing  a  larger  salary,  bhe  is  a  widow,  40  years  old, 
practical,  educated,  well-bred;  conservative,  yet  pro* 
gressive ;  a  trained  nurse,  thorough  housekeeper,  care- 
ful manager,  fine  executive ;  and  has  had  wide  of^xirw 
tunity  for  observing  the  administration  of  hospitals 
and  institutions  in  this  countrv  and  abroad.  Locality, 
not  a  consideration.    Address  R.  E.  G.,  care  Charitiss. 
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ANTED— A  position  as  matron  or  managing 
housekeeper,  by  a  lady  of  long  and  successful 
experience    in    large  suburban    institutions. 
Best  of  references.     Address  N.  E.  M..  care  Chari- 

TIBS 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlsl  STREET, 
BetwM«  Ceatral  Parfi  West  mU  MMbftttMi  kemm, 

maintains:  • 

(t.>— The  only  college  in  the  State  exdusivelv  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine  Dr.  M.  Bells 
Bkown,  Dean. 

(3.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

C4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
ph]rsicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Boblnson,  President. 
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DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES,   NEW   UNDERWEAR, 

AND   RAGS  TO   BE  WASHED  AND   DYED   FOR 

RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

are  desired  by 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  tt\e 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

516  West  28th  Street. 

Old  garn\ents  ar\d  rags  are  used  to  supply  worK  for  tt\ose  wl\o  would  otl^erwise 
T|e«d  relief,  ar\d  tt\e  WorK  is  n\ade  a  n\ean8  of  trair\ii\g  for  self-support. 

Ti\e  Ctiarity  Orgaqization  Society  will  seqd  for  pacKages.  Hddress,  105  East  22d 
Street      Telephone,  380  :8tl\  Street 


THE  CHARITIES 

DIRECTORY  FOR 

1000 


•  • 
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THE  REMAINING  COPIES  OF  THIS  EDITION 
ARE  OFFERED  AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICE 
OF  75  CENTS. 

KMemtion  this  nnnouncenient  in  tfnding orders). 
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Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WESX  22D  STREET. 
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37  were  under  two  years  of  age  and 
1 8  over  two. 


Three  hundred  and  three  persons 
were  examined  last  week  at  the 
physician's  office  for  outdoor  poor 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, as  against  312  for  the  previous 
week.  These  patients  were  disposed 
of  as  follows:  to  City  Hospital,  148 ; 
to  Metropolitan  Hospital,  65 ;  to 
Dispensary,  30;  to  superintendent  of 
outdoor  poor,  5  ;  to  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, 48 ;  seven  went  home. 


THE  TENCMFNT-NOtJSE  COMMISSION. 


Recently  we  published  in  CHAR- 
ITIES some  of  the  replies  received  by 
the  Tenement-House  Commission,re- 
lating  to  the  percentage  of  lot  which 
should  be  occupied  by  tenement 
houses.  These  replies  were  received 
from  sanitary,  medical,  charity,  ar- 
chitectural and  other  experts  familiar 
with  tenement-house  life.  This  week 
we  publish  below  the  replies  to  Ques- 
tion 2  received  by  the  commission, 
relating  to  air  shafts  in  tenement 
houses. 

The  questions  submitted  upon  this 
point  were  :  2.  What  should  be  the 
minimum  size  of  all  air  shafts? 

<;.  Should  there  be  a  minimum 
width  as  well  as  a  minimum  area? 
(The  present  regulations  permit 
shafts  only  28  inches  wide.) 

/;.  When  "air  shafts*'  are  in- 
creased in  length  shall  they  be  in- 
creased proportionately  in  width? 
( The  present  law  does  not  require 
It.) 


ANSWERS  TO  2.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
THE  MINIMUM  SIZE  OF  ALL  AIR 
SHAFTS? 

Dr.  Annie  S,  Daniel  (physician  to 
the  poor),  ^2/  East  15th  street. 
There  should  be  no  shafts  at  all. 
The  large  air  shafts  in  the  newer 
houses  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  clothes. 

Mr,  Charles  Baxter  (Architect), 
2530  Third  avenue. 

Present  rules  as  regards  that  are 
ample.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred one  shaft  meets  another 
giving  a  space  of  fifty-six  inches, 
which  in  modern  tenements  is  wid- 
ened in  centre  part  about  nine  feet. 
Dr.  Rogers  S.  Tracy  (Department  of 
Health). 

I  do  not  approve  of  air  shafts.  If 
they  are  open  at  the  bottom  for  venti- 
lation the  cellar  air  rises.  If  they  are 
closed  at  the  bottom,  there  is  a  dead 
end — no  air  current.  Better  have 
<he  space  now  occupied  by  air  shafts 
added  to  the  yard.  See  further 
questions  for  other  details. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  (Sanitary 
Engineer) J  i  William  street. 

Not  less  than  six  feet  wide  or 
twenty  feet  square. 
Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Welling  (Cherry  street 
model  tenements),  2Wallstreet. 

I  should  abolish  all  air  shafts  that 
have  not  an  in-draught  at  the  bot- 
tom. They  are  almost  useless  un- 
less they  operate  as  a  chimney  and 
enclose  a  moving  current  of  air. 
When  they  are  stagnant  they  are 
often  worse  than  useless. 
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Afr.  Robert  IV,  Gibson  (Architect), 
54  Broad  street. 
There  should  be  no  air  "shafts," 
but  all  areas  should  be  open  at  one 
end. 

Mr,    Ernest    Greene     (Architect), 
Temple  Court, 
Enclosed  air  shafts;   lOO  square 
feet  for  five-story  houses,  and  144 
square  feet  for  six-story  houses. 
Mr,  Archibald  A,  Hill  (West  Side 
Settlement  Worker)  y^y  Tenth 
az'enue. 
They  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  circulation  at  the  bottom. 
Mr,   Thornton  F,    Turner   (Archi- 
tect), 150  Fifth  avenue. 
Air  shafts  should  be  classed  as 
(I)  closed  and   (II)  open. 

I.  The  present  closed  court  should 
be  prohibited  absolutely  by  regula- 
tions which  should  lead  to  the  con- 
struction of  large  and  approximately 
square  courts.  A  regulation  for 
minimum  width  (say  ten  feet)  and 
minimum  area  (say  300  feet)  would 
accomplish  this. 

II.  The  court  open  at  the  end 
(preferably  South  end)  could  be 
smaller,  but  there  certainly  should  be 
a  proportionate  increase  of  width 
for  increase  of  depth,  and  a  minimum 
width,  certainly  not  less  than  at 
present.  As  a  practicable  rule: 
For  each  five  feet  of  depth  there 
should  be  one  foot  of  width,  except 
that  no  court  could  be  narrower  than 
twenty-eight  inches. 

Mr,  William  P,  Bannister  (Archi- 
tect), 6q  Wall  street. 
The  present  law  seems  reasonable 


but  water  closets  alone  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ventilate  on  any  shaft  not 
open  on  one  side  throughout  the 
height  of  the  building  from  the  store 
floor  when  there  are  stores,  other- 
wise  from  basement  floor  level; 
water  closets  should  always  have  sep- 
arate shaft. 

Mr,    Robert    Newman    (Inspector, 
Council  of  Hygiene,  1865),  148 
West  Seventy-third  street. 
Air  shafts  should  be  in  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  and  height  of 
the    building.     Architects    are    the 
best  judges  about  determining  par- 
ticulars. 

Dr,    Moreau    Morris     (Board    of 

Health,   and    Tenement-House 

Commissioner   of    1884),    lop 

East  Seventy-third  street. 

These  should  be  regulated  by  the 

height  and  number  of  stories  and 

number  of  suites  or  apartments  in 

each  story,  not  less  than  three  feet 

for  four  stories,   and  six  feet   for 

more  than  four  stories. 

Mr,  George  Palliser  (Architect),  32 
Park  Place, 
Three  feet  wide;  where  half  width 
and  windows  on  one  side  only;  six 
feet  wide  when  windows  on  both 
sides. 

Mr,    William  H,  Rahman   (Archi- 
tect and  ex-Building  Inspector), 
657  West  148th  street. 
Forty  square  feet,  and  increased 

ten  per  cent  in  area  for  every  ten 

additional  feet  in  height,  over  forty 

feet  above  curb. 
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Mr.  Edward  B,  Chestresmith  (Ar- 
chitect), 71  Broadtvay, 
No  air  shaft  should  be  less  than 
600  square  feet  area  at  bottom,  and 
even  a  greater  area  should  be  insisted 
on  under  some  conditions.  This 
size  would  be  perfectly  feasible  eco- 
nomically if  on  wide  frontage. 

Mr,  Francis  C.  Osborne  (Professor 
of  Architecture),  4061  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia, 
Enclosed  air  shafts  of  any  size  or 
material  should  be  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. 

Messrs,  Carl  Otto  and  Frank  Hut- 
ton    (Architects),   dj    William 
street. 
Not  less  than  thirty  square  feet 

for  less  than  six  stories. 

Miss  Lavinia  L,  Dock  (The  Nurses' 
Settlement),  265  Henry  street. 
Can  not  answer  the  following 
questions  as  I  believe  all  "air  shafts" 
should  be  forbidden  in  future  con- 
struction. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison  {Church 
of  Sea  and  Land),  61  Henry 
street. 
Twenty- four  square  feet. 
Messrs,  Israels  &  Harder  (Archi- 
tects), 194  Broadway. 
This    should    depend    upon    the 
height  of  the  building;  also  the  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

Mr.  Arthur  Boehmer  (Architect),  75/ 
Tremoni  avenue  {East  ijyth  street). 

Fifty  square  feet. 

Mr,  P.  J.  Owens,  887  Trinity  avenue. 
Twenty-five  square  feet. 


Miss    Sarah    F.    Burrozcs    (Agent 

Charity  Organisation  Society), 

32/  Amsterdam  avenue. 
Three    feet    wide — from    second 
room  in  front  to  yard  in  rear. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt  (Pratt  Institute), 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
No  air  shafts,  but  courts. 
Mr.  H.   G.   Von  Hafen   (Oumer), 

Wantagh,  L,  I. 
Three  feet. 
F.   R.   Comstock    (Architect),  124 

West  Forty-fifth  street. 
This  is  a  hard  question  to  deter- 
mine, as  so  much  depends  on  the 
requirements  of  the  plans. 
Otto  L,  Spannhake  (Architect  and 

Civil  Engineer),  315  Madison 

avenue. 
Fifty  square  feet  for  bath  rooms, 
etc.,  only;  all  habitable  rooms  to  re- 
ceive light  either  from  a  street  or 
court,  of  not  less  than  500  square 
feet. 
Anthony     Peyerl     (Builder),    318 

East  Eighty-sixth  street. 
I  am  against  air  shafts.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  air  shafts ;  other  large  cities  do 
not  have  them,  but  court  yards  in- 
stead. Of  course,  that  means  our 
system  of  building  must  be  entirely 
changed  to  that  above  mentioned. 

Admitting  that  this  can  not  be 
done  on  a  25  feet  by  100  feet  lot, 
there  should  be  no  tenement  house 
built  to  be  occupied  by  more  than 
ten  families,  on  a  lot  less  than  50 
feet  by  100  feet.  It  certainly  makes 
building  more  expensive,  but  how 
are  we  to  overcome  this  ?     We  must 
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sacrifice  more  ground  to  accomplish 
some  good.  I  know  speculators  will 
not  agree  with  me  on  this  point, 
simply  because  they  would  like  to 
know  who  will  pay  for  all  this. 

I  don't  approve  of  party  air  shafts 
connecting  two  houses  (nor  wall), 
as  at  present  system.     Would  prefer 
former    way    of    independent    air 
shafts  if  they  were  fire-proof  and 
large  enough.     The  house  I  live  in 
now  was  built  ten  years  ago,  and  is 
the  only  one  I  have  seen  laid  out  or 
planned  that  way.     It  is  five  stories, 
occupied  by  ten  families;  each  have 
two  air  shafts,  three  by  five  feet  up 
to  the  roof  (that  makes  four  in  all), 
the  window  of  two  on  each  floor 
leads  to  hall  and  stairs  and  thereby 
give  light  and  ventilation,  but  they 
are  not  fire-proof,   if  they  were  I 
would  not  want  anything  better. 
Mr,  John  D.   Shea,   224    East  117th 
street. 
I  advocate  all  the  space  possible. 
Mr,  Orrin  G.  Cocks  (Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary),  41  East  Six- 
ty-ninth street. 
The  area  should  be  at  least  fifty 
square  feet.     Anything  less  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  building. 
Miss  Caroline   Goodyear    (Charity 
Organisation   Society  Agent), 
220  West  Sixty-ninth  street. 
All  air  shafts  should  be  open  to 
the  outer  air  on  one  side,  and  the 
width  should  be  in  such  proportion 
to  the  length  that  the  lowest  and 
most  remote  window  opening  upon 
the  shaft  shall  receive  full  daylight. 
The  arrangement  by  which  the  width 


of  the  shaft  increases  by  gradations, 
as  its  length  increases  from  within 
outwards,  so  that  every  room  open- 
ing upon  it  may  have  one  window 
directly  facing  the  open  side,  seems  a 
very  good  one. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S,  Williams  (College 
.    Settlement), PS  Rivington  street. 

Fifty  square  feet. 
Mr,   Hugh   Getty    (Carpenter  and 
Builder),  2/4  Ninth  avenue. 

Present  law  requirements  with  re- 
gard to  size  of  shaft  are  sufficient. 
Mr,  James  Forbes  (Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  Agent),  9  Cham- 
bers street. 

Air  shaft  should  not  be  less  than 
six  feet  in  width  for  a  five-story 
building. 

Viezvs  of  Conference  of  Settlement 
Workers, 

Dr.  Jahe  E.  Robbins  (Normal 
College  Alumnae  House),  446  E. 
Seventy-second  street ;  Antoinette  C. 
Eldredge  (Friendly  Aid  Settle- 
ment), 248  East  Thirty- fourth 
street;  Ada  Laura  Fairfield  (West 
Side  Settlement),  453  West  Forty- 
seventh  street;  Helen  M.Hall  (Hart- 
ley House),  413  West  Forty-sixth 
street;  Agnes  Daly  (College  Settle- 
ment), 95  Rivington  street;  Hugo- 
nette  Pary  (Madison  Square  Settle- 
ment), 249  East  Thirty-second 
street;  Ellen  L.  Haims  (Madison 
Square  Church  House),  249  East 
Forty-second  street;  Annie  Marion 
MacLean  (College  Settlement),  95 
Rivington  street;  Eleanor  Johnson 
(Hartley  House),  413  West  Forty- 
sixth  street;  William  Potts  (Friend- 
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ly  Aid  Settlement  and  University 
Settlement) ;  W.  Franklin  Brush 
(East  Side  House) ;  Edith  P.  Aus- 
tin (Friendly  Aid  House)  ;  Mary  R. 
Sinkhovitch  (Friendly  Aid  House). 

Air  shafts  should  be  six  feet  in 
width. 

Mr,  John  /.  Bealih  (Superintendent 
Free  Employment  Bureau),  50 
W.  Twenty-ninth  street. 

In  the  matter  of  the  size  of  "air 
shaft,"  I  would  state  that  I  believe  they 
should  be  of  such  size  as  to  permit 
a  free  current  of  air  at  all  times,  in 
order  that  in  the  winter  when  snow 
will  fall  and  at  other  time$  when 
rain  will  come  down  that  the  sun 
and  air  could  pierce  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  and  dry  the  same  quickly. 
The  minimum  width  as  allowed  by 
law,  at  present  twenty-eight  inches,  is 
entirely  inadequate.  The  width  of 
the  shaft  should  be,  in  my  judgment, 
at  least  six  feet,  in  order  to  permit 
of  a  circulation  of  air  and  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  disease  in  case  of  con- 
tagious sickness,  and  also  to  main- 
tain the  privacy  of  the  home,  as  in 
nearly  all  cases  bed  rooms  open  on 
the  air  shaft. 

Mr,  Joseph  Wolf  (Architect),  1125 
Broadway, 

The  minimum  size  of  air  shafts 
will  be  fixed  by  the  percentage  of 
uncovered  area  required. 

Seventy-five  square  feet. 
J/r.  Joseph  M,  Brody,  J20  Broadway. 
Mr,    H,    E,    Brantley    (Board    of 
Health),  201  West  i^^d  street. 

Where  necessary  to  provide  shafts, 
twenty-five  feet  square  should  be 
the  minimum  area. 


Mr,  F,  A,  Jewett  (Board  of  Health), 
Brooklyn, 
Eight  feet  by  four  feet 
Dr.  R,  A,  Black  (Board  of  Health), 
Assistant  Sanitary  Superintend- 
ent, Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
Six  feet  by  three  feet. 
Mr.  James  W.  Naughton  (Board  of 
Health),,  Sanitary    Inspector, 
Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Twenty-five  square  feet. 
Dr,   Eugene  Monaghan,   Assistant 
Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the 
Bronx  Department  of  Health, 
To  depend  on  height  of  building, 
average  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
and  bottom  of  shaft  to  be  connected 
with  street  or  court  yard  by  fresh- 
air  inlet. 

Mr,  David  E,  Johnston  (JJealth  In- 
.  spector).  Board  of  Health. 
There    should    be    no    enclosed 
shafts.     All  space  occupied  by  such 
shafts  should  be  used  to  enlarge 
open  courts  and  yard  spaces.   , 
Dr,  Charles  A,  Clinton  (Medical  In- 
spector), Department  of  Health. 
Rather    indefinite.       Inside    and 
outside  shafts  should  vary.      And 
the   size    would    depend    upon   the 
height  of  building  and  number  of 
openings. 

Mr,  W,  A.  Deming  (Sanitary  In- 
spector), Department  of  Health. 
Thirty  square  feet. 

Mr,  William  H,  Dobbs  (Chief  Sani- 
tary Inspector),  Department  of 
Health. 
In  accordance  of  the  size  of  lot 
and  height  and  depth  of  building. 
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Dr.  C.   L.   Spencer   (Sanitary  In- 
spect or),  Department  of  Health. 

Five  feet  square  or  an  opening  of 
twenty-five  square  feet,  if  not  square. 
Courts  only  should  be  allowed  save 
for  dumb-waiters  and  water  closet 
ventilation. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Brick   (Inspector), 
Department  of  Health. 

No  air  shaft  containing  less  than 
twelve  square' feet  sliould  be  permit- 
ted. 

ANSWERS  TO  2a. 

2d.  Should  there  be  a  minimum 
width  as  well  as  a  minimum  are^? 
(The  present  regulations  permit 
shafts  only  twenty-eight  inches 
wide.) 

Jfr.  Charles  Baxt^  {Architect)^  2580 
Third  avenue. 

Twenty-eight-inch  shafts  in  ordi- 
nary tenement^,  say,  twenty-five  feet 
and  five  stories  high,  are  plenty,  but 
should  be  increased  for  every  addi- 
tional story.  Should  shafts  be  made 
wider  in  ordinary  tenements  it  would 
be  impossible  to  utilize  a  twenty- 
five-foot  lot  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Max  Muller  {Architect),  j  Chants 
bers  street. 

Present  regulations  appear  to  be 
fair,  but  all  shafts  should  be  venti- 
lated at  bottom  to  front  or  rear 
area. 

Mr.   Charles  F.    IVin^ate  {Sanitary 
Engineer),  i  Willtam  street. 
Yes. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Gibson  {Architect),  54. 
Broad  street. 
Minimum  of  three  feet  for  ten  feet 
long  and  one  foot  for  each  additional 
ten  feet  long  up  to  twenty  feet  wide, 
maximum  enforced. 
Mr.  Ernest  Greene  {Architect),  Temple 
Court. 
Minimum   width  of  enclosed   air 
shafts,  seven  feet. 


Mr.  WillianC P.  Bannister  {Architect), 
6p  Wall  street. 

Present  law  seems  adequate,  pro- 
vided one  side  of  shaft  is  open. 
Mr.  Archibald  A.  Hill  {West  Side 
Settlement    Worker),  yjy   Tenth 
avenue. 
•     By  all  means,  a  long,  narrow  shaft, 
may  comply  with  "area"  laws,  but 
at  same  time  be  very  bad. 
Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  {Lawyer), 
59  Wall  street. 

Yes.  (At  least  for  the  average  or 
general  width  of  the  shaft.  There 
may  be  cases  when  it  will  be  proper 
to  extend  a  part  of  the  shaft  with 
very  narrow  width,  say  to  reach 
"  end  "  windows.) 

Dr.  Robert  Newman  {Inspector-Council 
of   Hygiene,    1865),    148    West 

.    Seventy^third  street. 

Air  shafts  should  be  in  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  and  height  of 
the  building.  Architects  are  the 
best  judges  about  determining  par- 
ticulars. 

[To  be  cotitinuedj] 


The  estimates  for  the  street 
cleaning  department  for  the  year 
1901,  filed  recently,  amount  to  $5,- 
7^0,06^.70,  against  $5,031,282.27 
allowed  for  the  year  1900. 


The  total  number  of  baths  taken 
at  the  public  bathing  places  of  Bos- 
ton  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  was  1,950,608.  In  1899  ^^e 
total  was  about  1,500,000. 
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We  publish  in  this  number  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Central 
Auxiliary  Committee  of  Women 
which  refers  to  the  workrooms  now 
located  in  the  Industrial  Building  at 
516  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  and 
in  this  connection  we  respectfully 
suggest  to  church  workers,  clergy- 
men and  private  citizens,  who  desire 
to  aid  effectively  women  who  are  able- 
bodied  that  they  make  increased  use 
of  the  workroom  tickets  on  sale  at 
the  Central  Office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  Full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  workrooms,  the 
laundry,  and  the  woodyard,  will 
be  supplied  upon  application  to  the 
society. 

* 
The  Children's  Court  and  the 
accompanying  probation  system  are 
together  the  most  important  change 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
been  suggested  to  the  Charter  Com- 
mission.     It    is   proposed   that  the 


Children's  Court  shall  be  held  by 
justices  of  the  Court  of  Special  Ses- 
sions  in  a  building  which  is  already 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  desti- 
tute children  by  the  Department  of 
Charities.  Several  of  the  Magis- 
trates*  Courts  are  overworked,  and 
in  those  courts  it  is  very  difficult  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren's cases.  To  impose  upon  the 
present  Board  of  City  Magistrates 
the  duty  of  providing  a  separate 
court  would  be  a  hardship,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  both  mag- 
istrates and  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  agree  that  in  the 
existing  situation  it  is  very  expedi- 
ent to  place  the  duty  of  holding  the 
new  court  upoii  the  latter. 

The  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
which  is  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
magistrates,  consists  of  five  judges, 
only  three  of  whom,  however,  are 
required  to  sit  at  one  time.  Two  of 
the  justices  are  thus  always  off  duty. 
By  the  provision  that  one  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
may  hold  the  Children's  Court,  but 
that  any  criminal  cases  of  sufficient 
gravity  may,  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Children's  Court,  be  transferred 
to  the  regular  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
innovation. 

Several  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  legislature  to  amend  the 
penal  code  by  providing  a  separate 
court  for  all  cases  involving  the  com- 
mitment or  trial  of  children.  This 
measure  was  opposed  and  the  law 
as  finally  passed  made  the  holding 
such  court  permissive  only,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  no  advantage 
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has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  are  thus  given  discretion. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is  aa  im- 
provement upon  the  earlier  attempt 
not  only  in  that  it  insures  that  the 
court  shall  actually  be  established, 
but  in  many  other  details. 

What  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
change  from  the  present  system  is 
the  removal  of  the  trial  of  youthful 
offenders  from  the  degrading  sur- 
roundings of  trial  for  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct  and  serious 
crime.  This  is  especially  desirable 
for  those  who  are  charged  with 
petty  violations  of  city  ordinances, 
or  with  no  worse  fault  than  the 
destitution  of  their  parents,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  those 
who  are  charged  with  serious  mis- 
demeanors or  crimes  may  be  entirely 
innocent.  An  examination  in  a 
court  room  where  only  children  are 
dealt  with  will  inevitably  be  far  less 
injurious  to  the  self-respect  of  such 
children  than  a  trial  in  a  police 
court  filled  with  spectators  and 
occupied  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  with  the  disposition  of 
charges  against  hardened  criminals. 
Special  knowledge  and  sounder 
judgment  would  also  come  from  the 
opportunity  to  specialize  upon  the 
disposition  of  children. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
plan  flow  suggested  is  the  provision 
for  a  probation  system  under  which 
the  court,  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby,  may  parole  such 
child  to  the  care  of  a  probation 
officer  for  a  term  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  date  upon  which   such 


child  would  become  eighteen  years 
of  age.  If  the  child  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor  the  court 
may  stay  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence and  may  allow  the  child  to 
remain  under  the  care  of  its  parents 
or  guardians,  subject  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  probation  officer.  The 
court  may  in  connection  with  any 
such  parole  establish  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
desirable,  and  the  probation  officer 
would  be  required  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  court  whether  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which 
said  child  was  permitted  to  remain 
with  its  parents  or  guardians  are 
faithfully  observed.  .The  probation 
officer  would  also  endeavor  by 
friendly  advice,  counsel,  and  over- 
sight to  secure  a  faithful  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  im- 
posed, and  in  this  manner  would  se- 
cure such  training  and  direction  as 
the  child  may  require.  This  plan 
with  modifications  is  now  in  opera- 
tion both  in  Boston  and  in  Chicago 
with  excellent  results,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  this  city. 

The  Sick  Children's  Mission  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Geo.  Calder,  closed 
its  activities  for  the  summer  Sep- 
tember 15.  During  the  season, 
which  began  June  15  and  ended 
on  the  above  date,  this  society 
treated  in  their  homes  about  fifteen 
hundred  sick  children.  Mr.  Calder 
reports  that  the  expense  incurred 
in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  has 
been  unusually  large,  since  many  of 
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the  children  had  to  be  supplied  with 
proper  food.  These  children  were 
supplied  with  food,  because  their 
parents  could  not  get  it  for  thenij 
which  fact  Mr.  Galder  attributes  to 
an  exceptional  lack  of  opportunity 
for  employment.  If  this  generaliza- 
tion is  well  founded,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  need  for  somewhat 
more  radical  action  than  the  supply 
of  food.  More  aid  in  securing  em- 
ployment of  a  proper  kind  may  be 
necessary. 

The  investigation,  mentioned  in 
our  last  issue  of .  Charities,  of  the 
discharge  of  Dennis  Kenny,  a  dying 
consumptive,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  has  resulted  in  the  sus- 
pension for  thirty  days  of  the  phy- 
sician issuing  the  discharge. 

In  an  interview  with  Superintend- 
ent Wm.  B.  0'Rourke,of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  it  is  learned  that  two  new 
wards  will  be  opened  about  October 
I,  for  the  treatment  of  acute  pulmo- 
nary tuberculous  patients.  These 
wards  will  accommodate  about  50 
patients.  Other  consumptive  pa- 
tients are  treated  in  the  general 
medical  ward. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
sent  on  its  fresh-air  excursions  dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  total  of  over  six 
hundred  children,  who  went  in 
groups  of  100,  each  group  remain- 
ing two  weeks.  These  children 
were  entertained  at  the  Furman 
Mansion,  Pelham  Bay  Park,  Bay 
Chester.     While  at  the  above  place, 


the  children  were,  s^uperyised  for 
the  society  by  a  comriMtteeof  ladies 
from  New  York  who  were  assisted 
by  two  seminarians  from  the  St^ 
Joiseph  Seminary  at  Dunwoodie, 
N.  Y,  ' 


The  Canadian  Conference  of  Char* 
ities  met  in  convention  at  Toronto, 
September  37. 


WORKROOMS  fOR  UNSKIUFD  WOMO^'* 


KATK   ftONLt,  CHAtRMA? 


ExLrarC  from  the  AmiUft]  Report  ol  'iKe 
Central  Auxiliary  Committee  of  Wotnen  auti 
of  the  CommiUee  on  Wofkroo«ri5  for  Un- 
$kined  Women,  toe  (he  year  ending  j^neto,. 
1900. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that 
the  Committee  reviews  its  efforts 
of  the  last  year;  made  to  change  the 
habits  of  dependent  women  and  to 
improve  their  condition. 

The  power  of  honest  labor  to  in- 
duce self-respect,  and  to  awaken  in 
the  untutored  mind  a  desire  to  earn 
the  essentials  of  home  comfort,  has 
been  tested. 

The  old,  the  afflicted,  and  the 
needy  of  all  ages  and  of  many  nation- 
alities have  found  place  and  employ- 
ment at  the  **  Workrooms  for  Un- 
skilled Women  "  during  this  year, 
as  always  since  the  opening  of  the 
institution.  No  unruly  spirit  has 
prevailed  among  the  beneficiaries. 
On  the  contrary,  the  kindly  interest 
of  the  matrons  has  evoked  confidence 
from  these  dependent  souls,  and  the 
spark  of  hope  which  has  smouldered 
beneath  their  burdens  of  want,  sor- 
row, and  lack  of  knowledge  has  of  ten 
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Workrooms  for  Unskilled  Women,  516  West  Twenty-Eighth  Street. 


been  brightened  by  the  friendly  help 
received,  and  the  opportunity  to 
earn  compensation  for  their  unskilled 
labor.  Habits  of  cleanliness  have 
been  promoted,  and  it  no  longer 
requires  the  strict  enforcement  of 
**  rules  "  to  ensure  the  submission  to 
a  warm  bath !  But  on  the  contrary, 
the  "rheumatics"  and  the  former 
**  bath  opponents "  have  become 
preachers  of  the  new  gospel,  and 
they  are  frequently  heard  to  say  to 
a  new  comer  "  Oh,  the  bath  is  so 
nic€y  you'll  be  glad  when  you  have 
one!'' 

Education  is  slow  in  producing 
visible  results — but  when  a  tangle- 
haired,  dark-skinned  mother  is  trans- 


formed into  a  tidy  parent  with  clear 
complexion  and  well  dressed  person 
we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  a 
new  hope  has  shown  in  this  woman's 
life,  the  fruits  of  which  are  the 
cleanliness  of  her  children  and  of  her 
"  rooms,"  and  the  willingness  to  be 
taught  how  to  work  well,  and  to  earn 
honest  self-support. 

It  is  for  such  hopeful  individuals 
that  we  plead.  To  secure  possible 
development  into  independence  they 
should  be  kept  for  a  time  under  the 
good  influence  exerted  at  the  work- 
rooms. Hence  employment  that 
will  tend  to  develop  skill  and  will 
secure  its  consequent  compensation 
should  be  devised. 
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The  Manufacturers*  Association 
of  New  York  has  founded  a  $500 
scholarship;  its  purpose  being  to 
encourage  young  men  of  ability  to 
gain  a  broader  industrial  education. 
The  association  believes  that  young 
men  of  such  training  should  be 
available  for  the  developing  of  the 
material  resources  of  our  country. 
The  proposition  for  such  a  scholar- 
ship was  suggested  by  Ludwig 
Nissen,  president  of  the. association, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors on  April  2  last. 


the  terms  of  the  law  providing  for 
the  hospital. 


4(- 


Circulars  which  promote  lottery 
schemes,  known  as  "  endless  chains," 
have  been  refused  tfansmissi6n 
through  the  mails  by  ^fostniaster 
Van  Cott,  who  is  acting  under  orders 
received  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  Washington.  The 
Attorney-General  has  held  that  at 
least  two  classes  of  these  schemes 
are  lotteries.  Mr.  Van  Cott,  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office,  does  not 
believe  that  "endless  chains'*  will 
be  prohibited  if  they  are  purely  of  a 
charitable  nature.  The  decision  of 
the  latter  question,  however,  will 
rest  with  the  postal  authorities  in 
Washington.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Van  Cott  is  mistaken. 


The  special  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Roosevelt  has  selected 
Lake  Clear,  in  the  Adirondacks,  as 
a  building  site  for  the  State  Hospital 
for  Consumptives.  This  selection, 
however,  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  and 
the   State   Board  of   Health  under 


The  St.  Andrew's  Society,  which 
aims  to  care  for  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate Scotch  in  New  York, 
assists  on  an  average  over  two 
hundred  persons  monthly.  About 
one  hundred  persons  are  on  the 
monthly  pension  list.  An  average 
of  -one  hundred  transient  men  who 
are  stranded  are  assisted  each  month. 
These  men^  are  sent  to  lodging 
houses  and  are  assisted  in  procuring 
employment.  If  they  show,  any 
spirit  or  desire  to  be  supported  by 
charity  they  are  referred  -  to  the 
woodyard./  Other  aid  in  the  form 
*  of  groceries,  food,  and  employment 
is  extended  to  needy  families. 

Mr.  Mullen,  of  Gincirui^jj^OtMo, 
introduced  recently  a^J^Si^^l^^'  S^ 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  legisla- 
tion of  that  city,  requiring  those  who 
are  responsible  for  tenement-house 
management  to  place  a  tub  bath, 
which  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
shower-bath  attachment,  on  .  each 
floor  of  tenement  houses  under  their 
control.  The  bath  room  must  have 
an  entrance  from  a  hallway  and  not 
from  adjoining  rooms;  it  must  also 
be  constructed  of  non-absorbant  ma- 
terials and  supplied  with  a  proper 
system  of  plumbing.  The  inspector 
of  buildings  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  measure. 
After  a  heated  discussion  the, meas- 
ure was  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  Catholic  Home  Bureau  for 
Dependent  Children  began  its  work 
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March  i,  1899.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  bureau  to  place  destitute,  de- 
pendent, or  neglected  children  in 
family  homes  and  to  do  such  other 
works  as  may  benefit  them.  From 
the  above  time  until  June  i,  1900, 
the  Bureau  received  53  applications 
for  the  adoption  of  girls  and  14  for 
boys.  The  children  placed  in  homes 
were:  Girls,  by  adoption,  15;  boys, 
by  adoption,  8.  The  number  placed 
for  possible  adoption  and  help  was 
92,  of  which  21  were  girls  and  65 
boys.  The  total  number  of  children 
placed  out  was  115. 


« 


Civil  service  examinations  for  the 
state  and  county  service  will  be 
held  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
state,  October  20,  1900.  Examina- 
tions  for  the  following  positions  in 
state  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
tions will  be  given : 

(i.)  Officer,  charitable  institutions. 
Open  to  men  and  women.  This  ex- 
amination includes  matrons,  super- 
visors, watchmen,  and  all  officers 
doing  guard  duty  or  having  charge 
of  inmates  in  the  State  Industrial 
School,  Houses  of  Refuge,  and  all 
charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
except  male  guards  and  keepers  in 
prisons,  jails,  reformatories,  and 
penitentiaries  for  adults.  (2.)  Physi- 
cal instructor  State  School  for  Blind 
at  Batavia,  open  to  men  only.  (3.) 
Physician,  first  and  second  grades, 
including  all  positions  as  physicians 
in  state  and  county  hospitals  and 
institutions. 


Inspector  Robert  W.  Hill,  in  sub- 
mitting  his  annual    report   to    the 


State  Board  of  Charities  on  the 
public  charities  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  says: 

The  institutions  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  presence  of  all  un- 
paid help  other  than  convalescent 
patients.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
keep  the  women  needing  temporary 
shelter  in  the  same  building  with 
vagrant  men.  There  are  never  very 
many  of  the  women  at  one  time, 
and  a  small  building,  m  every  way 
suitable,  might  easily  be  obtained. 
The  building  now  used  by  the 
Emergency  Hospital  could  be  fitted 
up  for  such  purpose. 

Bequests  of  $5,000  each  were  made 
to  the  following  institutions  by  the 
will  of  the  late  George  D.  Sweetser: 
New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hos- 
pital; New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice;  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Ruptured  and  Crip- 
pled ;  New  York  Infant  Asylum  ; 
House  of  Rest  for  Consumptives; 
Woman's  Hospital;  New  York 
Christian  Home  for  Intemperate 
Men;  Sheltering  Arms;  Colored 
Home;  Home  for  Incurables  ;  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society;  Howard  Mis- 
sion for  Little  Wanderers ;  and  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Vanzill  Belden  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Refuge  for  Women 
at  Hudson. 

The  New  York  Truant  School 
will  open  its  fall  session  October 
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Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 

246  Fifth  AwtHMt 
Miss  Wild  will  supply  the  best  of  senranu  ooly ;  giv- 
ing her  person&I  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ref- 
erences: housekeepers,  governesses;  shoppers  and 
chaperons  also  supplied ;  hoatf t  optntd  and  closed, 
autumn  and  spring. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
AetweM  Casual  Parlt  Waat  mmi  Maakattaa 

maintains: 

(i.)— The  only  college  in  the  Sute  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  tvtf Mm*  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  dbllb 
Brown,  Dean. 

(2.)— A  hospiul  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
•9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  20  women 
physicians  attend  the  tuedjf  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 


A    LARGE    HOUSE    suitable  as  it  stands  for  a 
SETTLEMENT 

as  for  sale  or  to  rent ;  or  as  a 

HOSPITAL. 

Illustrated  booklet  showing  this  mailed  upon  request. 
Also  as  a 

MISSION    HOUSE   or 
LODOINO   HOUSE 

for  men  or  women,  or 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Concise,  illustrated  description  upon  request. 
Address 

J.  BDGAR  LEACRAFT, 

ZS07  Broadway. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION 

OF  THE 

New  York  Qiarities  Directory 

Avhich  will  be  published  in  November,  received  at  the  following  rates : 

ONE  PAGE $35.00 

ONE-HALF  PAGE    -      -     -  2000 

ONE^UARTER  PAGE     -     -       12.50 

This  volume  is  in  constant  use  by  charitable  societies  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  desirous  of  helping  others  in  the  best  way.  Special 
terms  are  made  to  Charitable  Institutions. 


PuUisbedby 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 

of  the  Oty  of  New  York 
UNITED  CHARITIES  BUILDING  JOS  EAST  22d  STREET 
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DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES.   NEW   UNDERWEAR. 

AND   RAGS  TO   BE  WASHED  AND   DYED   FOR 

RUGS  AND   CARPETS 

(ire  desired  by  •    • 

The  Workrooms 

for  Unskilled  Women 

of  ttie 

CHARITY    ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 

516  West  28th  Street. 

Old  garn\ei\t3  ar\d  rags  are  used  to  supply  worK  for  tt\ose  wtio  would  otl\erwise 
need  relief,  ar\d  tl\e  worK  is  Eqade  a  n\eans  of  traiqir\g  for  self-support. 

TY\e  Ctiarity  Organization  Society  Will  seqd  for  pacKages.  Hddress,  105  East  22d 
Street      Telephone,  380  18tl\  Street,  • 


lAUNDRY 

^^^^^  or  THE 

Charity  Organization 
Society, 

'""""rMf^AfiK  *vt«ot        "^  NO.    616  WEST   28TH  STREET. 

LAUNDRY. 

Orders  for  Family  Washing  arc  received  by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call  at 
the  Laundry,  at  the  Central  Office,  105  East  22d  St.,  or  at  any  District  Office  of  the  Society. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work  is  utilized,  under  competent  supervision,  to  train  women 
to  become  expert  laundresses,  and  to  provide  employment  where  relief  would  otherwise  be 
needed. 

ADDRESS 

C.   O.  S.    LKUMDRV, 

616  WEST  28TH   STREET. 

TCLCrHONC:  •o«  i«TM  mrmmr. 
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Kindling  Wood 
For  Sale. 

Customers  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  Woodyard 

are  requested  to  order  their  supply  of  Wood  if  possible 
at  the  present  time.  The  Yard  is  overstocked,  thus 
limiting  the  opportunity  to  give  employment,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  greater  need  for  it  than  during  the 
*  earlier  summer  months. 

The    Wood    is    hand-cut    and    is    sold    at  regular 
market  prices.     Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Order  by  telephone,  804  18th  Street,  or  by  mail, 
516  West   28th   Street,  or  by  call  at  Central  Office  of 
the  Society,   105  East  2 2d  Street. 
New  Patronage  is  solicited. 

F.  L.  HEBBERD, 

SaperinteiMlent, 

516  West  aSth  Street. 

ALFBBD  R.  WOLFF,  Chairman, 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr., 

JOHNSTON  DB  FOREST,  Secretaryt , 

HENRY  S.  JOHNSTON,  I  Committee  on 

DWIGHT  W.  MORROW,  \    IndustHal  Boildiiig 

EUGENE  SONDHEIM,  (         and  Woodyard. 

L.  H.  WOOD, 

CLARENCE  8.  DAY,  Jr., 

LOCKWOOD  DE  FOREST,  Treas. 
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C0NTEN1S. 


TlMJ«vMile  Com  t  of  Chicago 

tstiflMtos  of  the  Deporlment  of  Cbaritles 

for  1901 

Work  for  Women 

DispeoMrios  for  Ibo  Poor  versus  a  Hospi- 
tal for  Coosiiinptives 

S.  A.  Knopf.  M.  D. 

A  ncjoiaQor • 

Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D. 

Tlw  State  Cooforeace 

Tlie  Week  fading  September  29 


THE  JUVENILE  COURT  OF  CHICAGO. 


When  venerable  Judge  Murray  F. 
Tuley,  after  serving  for  a  week  as 
supply  judge  in  the  court,  said : 
"This  is  the  greatest  law  ever 
enacted  by  the  state  of  Illinois,"  he 
but  voiced  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  working  of  the 
court.  Many  who  were  hostile  a 
year  ago  are  friendly  now.  With  no 
exception  the  various  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court  who  have  been  called 
to  act  as  judge  in  the  absence  of  the 
regular  judge  have  become  its  advo- 
cates. 

This  general  satisfaction  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  no  criticisms 
and  no  possible  improvements.  The 
court  has  been  overworked.  It  has 
been  conducted  much  more  inform- 
ally than  the  typical  court,  some- 
times too  informally  perhaps.     The 


records  have  not  been  as  perfect  as 
could  be  desired  and  some  serious 
mistakes  have  occurred.  These  faults 
have  been  recognized  and  arc  being 
corrected. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  chief  probation  officer,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Hurley,  dated  June  30,  IQDD,  but  not 
yet  in  print,  wc  learn  that  there  are  six 
probation  officers  at  the  call  of  the 
court,  who  are  paid  from  private 
funds.  One  colored  woman  takes 
the  cases  of  the  colored  children,  and 
handles  them  well  too.  In  addition 
to  these,  twenty-one  truant  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been 
commissioned,  though  they  handle 
only  cases  involving  truancy.  Six- 
teen police  officers  from  the  various 
precincts  also  act,  while  thirty-six 
other  persons  have  been  chosen  for 
individual  cases.  Besides  these  four- 
teen agents  of  various  societies  have 
assisted  in  the  work. 

The  efficiency  of  these  officers  has 
naturally  varied.  How  efficient  any- 
one could  be  with  20D  boys  paroled 
to  him — as  is  the  case  in  one  in- 
stance— may  be  imagined.  Monthly 
reports  of  each  paroled  child  are  now 
required.  Of  1,095  children  paroled 
during  the  year  only  203  have  been 
returned  to  the  court,  and  of  256 
boys  released  from  the  John  Worthy 
School,  but  thirly-three  have  been 
remanded.     The  city  is  divided  into 
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eleven  parole  districts,  and  Mr. 
Hurley  desires  as  soon  as  possible 
to  have  a  head  officer  for  each  of 
these  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  work  in  his  district.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
lature will  make  appropriations  for 
the  probation  officers  who  now  re- 
ceive no  compensation  from  the 
public  and  in  many  cases  pay  their 
own  expenses.  It  is  likewise  hoped 
that  when  this  appropriation  is  made 
the  politicians  may  not  get  control 
of  it. 

One  defect  in  the  law  was  soon 
discovered.  At  first  some  eighteen 
boys  were  sent  to  the  State  Reform- 
atory at  Pontiac  under  a  clause  in 
section  9  of  the  law.  The  courts 
have  held  however  that  this  institu- 
tion is  in  eflfect  a  prison  and  re- 
quires an  indictment  by  grand  jury. 
As  a  result  lawyers  soon  managed  to 
get  sixteen  of  these  boys  released. 
Cases  fit  for  this  institution  are  now 
held  directly  to  the  grand  jury  and 
the  obnoxious  clause  will  probably 
be  stricken  out  this  winter.  Thirty- 
seven  were  thus  held  to  the  grand 
jury. 

The  children  before  the  court  last 

year   may    be  classified   as   follows. 

Dependent  children: 

Boys,  under  6  years  of  age,    86 
7-10      "     ind.,     iSg 


11-16     ** 
under  6      " 

170 
102 

7-11      ** 
11-16      '* 

149 
114 

Girls, 


Delinquent  children: 

Boys,  under  lo  years  of  a^e,    56 
10-12      **      inci  ,     441 


•145 


365 
8io 


Girls, 


13-16 

10-12 

13 


842  1339 

8 
T03     III 


1450 


Making  a  tctal  of  2,260  children. 


Mr.  Hurley  says  that  delinquency 
among  the  children  nearly  always 
begins  with  truancy.  In  this  matter 
of  truancy  the  court  cooperating 
with  the  compulsory  education  de- 
partment  of  the  board  of  education, 
has  brought  about  some  good  results 
which  will  be  strengthened  when  the 
parental  school  is  opened.  He  also 
complains  of  the  junk  dealers  who 
entice  the  boys  to  steal  lead,  brass, 
etc.,  and  speaks  in  strong  language 
of  the  eflfect  of  the  practice  of  send- 
ing children  into  saloons,  etc.,  to 
sell  flowers,  gum  and  papers. 

Mr.  W.  O.  La  Monte  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Cook  County  Child-Saving  Con- 
ference urged  several  changes  in  the 
law  as  it  now  stands. 

1.  Strike  out  the  clause  authoriz- 
ing the  court  to  commit  the  Pontiac 
Reformatory. 

2.  Give  the  court  power  to  compel 
parents  to  support,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability,  their  children  who  may 
be  sent  to  industrial  schools  or 
boarded  out,  etc. 

3.  Make  more  specific  the  duties 
and  powers  of  probation  officers. 

4.  Make  clearer  provision  for  the 
treatment  of  the  societies  receiving 
children  from  the  court. 

5.  Give  the  court  power  to  com- 
mit to  any  public  institution  such  as 
the  county  hospital,  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  feeble- 
minded, etc. 

One  excellent  feature  of  the  chil- 
dren's law  is  the  provision  enabling 
societies  duly  accredited  to  receive 
children  directly  from  the  courts  and 
also  expressly  providing  that  legal 
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guardians  may  surrender  children  to 
such  societies  for  adoption.  This 
makes  legal  a  practice  long  in  vogue 
but  because  of  which  there  have 
been  many  suits  of  habeas  corpus. 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES 
FOR  1901. 

The   provisional  estimate   of  the 
Charities  Department  for  1901   was 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, October  2.      The  total  amounts 
were:  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  $1,466,- 
852.24;      Brooklyn     and      Queens, 
$905,137.23;  Richmond,  $43,941.84. 
Commissioners  Keller,  Goetting,  and 
Feeny     were     present    to    explain 
the     various     items     included      in 
their  budgets,   and  Dr.  George    G. 
Wheelock,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Couper,   and 
Mr.  Homer  Folks   represented   the 
State    Charities    Aid    Association, 
which  sent  previous  to  the  meeting, 
to  each  member  of    the  Board   of 
Estimate     and     Apportionment,    a 
statement  concerning  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  various  institutions, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  appropria- 
tions asked  for  for  1901.    No  definite 
action    was    taken    by    the   Board. 
The  total  amounts  requested  for  the 
boroughs     of    Manhattan    and   the 
Bronx  for  1901  is  $10,387.73  less  than 
was  allowed  for  1900.     This  is  due 
to   a    decrease  of    $4.7,850   in    the 
amount    asked    for   for   alterations, 
additions,  and  repairs  to  buildings. 
An  increase  of  $1 5,443  was  requested 
for  salaries,  of  $13,919.27  for  supplies, 
of  $5,000   for    distribution    to    the 
blind,  and  of  $3,000  for  the  burials 
of  veterans,  and  headstones.     Some 
interesting  statements  are  made  in 


the  explanation  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  of  his  estimate  for  1901, 
from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 
New  York,  Sept.  4,  1900. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap' 
portionment : 

Gentlemen  :   Results  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  for  the 
boroughs    of    Manhattan    and    the 
Bronx  have  been  gratifying  in  the 
past  year.      From  a  mud-hole   the 
Bellevue  Hospital  grounds  have  been 
transformed  into  stretches  of  asphalt 
and  grass  that  not  only  make  the 
place  absolutely  clean  but,  combined 
with  the  flowers  and  newly  planted 
trees,  produce  the  effect  of  a  small 
but  perfectly  kept  park.    Influence 
of  the  change    has  been  felt,   not 
alone  among  the  sick  people   who 
are  cared  for  in  Bellevue  Hospital, 
but  among  the  people  that  are  em- 
ployed there.     A  higher  tone  per- 
vades  the  hospital  throughout.     In 
a  less  degree  the  City  Hospital  on 
Blackwell's  Island  shows  the  same 
kind  of  improvement.     It  has  new 
floors    and   me^^al  ceilings  and   im- 
proved  grounds.     The   same   state- 
ment is  true  of  the  Almshouse,  while 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Black- 
weirs  Island  will  have  been  changed 
in  a  little  while  into  one  of  the  most 
attractive  sanatoriums  in  the  Greater 
New  York.     Randall's  Island  is  in 
fine  shape,  and  the   Fordham   Hos- 
pital reaches  in  excellence  the  limita- 
tions of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  new  Gouverneur  Hospital 
is  nearly  completed,  although  I  can 
not  say  when  it  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Charities,  as  its 
equipment  is  in   the  hands  of   the 
Department    of     Public    Buildings, 
Lighting,  and  Supplies.  The  Munici- 
pal  Lodging   House  for    Homeless 
Men  serves  adequately  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  conceived,  and  the 
new  pavilion  for  the  insane  afford^- 
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ample  and  comfortable  room  for  that 
class  of  unfortunates  pending  judicial 
decision  as  to  their  sanity. 

A   NEW   HOSPITAL  FOR  HARLEM. 

The  one  blot  on  the  department 
is  the  Harlem  Hospital.  It  is  not 
only  a  discredit  but  a  disgrace  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  building 
is  unfit  for  hospital  use,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  repairing  it  to  make  it  fit 
for  such  use.  The  only  remedy  is  a 
new  hospital. 

*         *         * 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
new  condition  of  making  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  the 
supervisor  of  public  moneys  ex- 
pended by  private  charities,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  census  of 
more  than  half  the  institutions  in 
this  department.  The  city  has  not 
paid  so  much  money  to  private 
institutions  as  it  did  formerly,  and 
yet  its  own  institutions  in  the  year 
1900  have  not  been  as  crowded  as 
they  were  in  1899. 

This  fact  is  due  to  three  causes. 

The  first  is  a  reform  in  the  method 
of  taking  census  in  the  institutions. 
I  am  satisfied  from  my  experience 
in  instituting  this  reform,  that  for- 
mer carelessness  in  this  particular 
made  the  census  show  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  were  really 
in  the  institutions. 

The  second  cause  has  been  the 
exercise  of  a  greater  care  in  admit- 
ting people  to  the  institutions  and 
a  greater  firmness  in  making  them 
leave  the  institution  after  they  had 
been  cured  of  the  ills  that  brought 
them  there. 

The  third  cause  is  the  elimination 
of  prison  and  pauper  labor  from  the 
department,  which  has  tended  to 
decrease  the  census. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  decrease  in 
census,  I  have  taken  care  of  more 
sick  people  this  year  than  last.     In 

llevue    Hospital    alone,    I    have 


taken  care  of  1,702  patients  more  in 

the  first  eight  months  of  1900  than 

in  the  corresponding  time  in  1899. 
*        *         * 

ALTERATIONS,  ADDITIONS,  AND 
REPAIRS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  deplor- 
able Harlem  Hospital,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  for  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  is  in  such  excellent  condition 
that  I  have  only  five  repair  items  to 
ask  for,  outside  of  the  current  wear 
and  tear  of  the  machinery. 

The  first  of  these  items  is  for 
$28,400,  to  change  the  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  Cornell  College 
in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  grounds 
into  a  maternity  ward  and  waiting- 
room,  and  into  dormitories  for 
female  help.  The  present  Emer- 
gency Hospital  for  maternity  is 
located  in  an  old  fire-house  on 
Twenty-sixth  street,  between  Second 
and  Third  avenues.  It  is  unfit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 
The  college  building  is  a  splendid 
structure  for  maternity  purposes. 
It  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
and  thoroughly  commodious.  The 
first  floor  can  be  made  into  a  fine 
maternity  ward,  and  half  of  the 
second  floor  can  be  made  into  a 
comfortable  waiting-room  for  preg- 
nant women  pending  delivery. 

But  a  far  greater  service  can  be 
rendered  the  department  by  recon- 
structing this  building.  For  years 
the  great  cry  againbt  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital has  been  its  lack  of  accom- 
modation for  its  paid  help.  They 
have  been  herded  together  in  cellars 
and  wherever  they  could  find  a 
place  to  sleep,  and  every  agency 
investigating  the  charities  of  the 
city  has  condemned  the  practice. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Self-respecting 
working  people  would  not  sleep  in 
the  quarters  furnished  for  help  in 
Bellevue  Hospital.  This  fact  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  in  keeping  the 
standard  of  help  so  low. 
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The  opportunity  now  presents 
itself  to  remedy  all  that.  Half  of 
the  second  story  of  the  college 
building  and  the  whole  of  the  third 
story  can  be  made  into  dormitories 
for  the  female  help  in  Bellevue 
Hospital,  while  the  old  Emergency 
Hospital  can  be  used  without  addi- 
tional cost  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
male  help  in  Bellevue  Hospital. 
«        «         « 

A    CENTRAL    MANUFACTURING 
PLANT. 

I  would  ask  $8,000  with  which  to 
build  a  brick  extension,  seventy-five 
by  twenty-five  feet,  to  the  Industrial 
School  on  Randairs  Island.  Since 
the  Department  of  Correction  ceased 
to  make  the  hospital  clothing  for 
the  Department  of  Charities  I  have 
had  to  do  it  myself.  I  find  that  it 
is  not  satisfactory  either  from  an 
economical  standpoint  in  the  actual 
expenditure  of  money  or  from  an 
expeditious  standpoint  in  obtaining 
clothing,  to  undertake  to  attach  to 
each  institution  a  manufacturing 
bureau. 

What  I  need  is  a  central  manu- 
facturing plant  for  my  whole  depart- 
ment where  the  hospital  clothing 
can  be  cut  with  intelligence,  and 
made  with  care  and  delivered  on 
time. 

It  is  not  fair  to  poor  people  who 
are  sick  to  bring  them  into  a  liospital 
and  then  either  not  give  them  cloth- 
ing or  give  them  suclti  clothing  as  to 
make  them  grotesquely  ridiculous 
in  wearing  it. 

I  have  already  a  good  industrial 
school  well  housed  on  Randall's 
Island,  but  there  is  not  room  enough 
to  do  all  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  plant  not  only  would 
centralize  the  manufacturing  eflfoit> 
of  the  department  but  it  would  re- 
lieve each  of  the  several  institutions 
from  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
make  clothes,  and  from  the  over- 
crowding resulting  from    the  inter- 


jection of  a  manufacturing  force  into 
quarters  already  inadequate. 

*  «  # 
APPLICATION  OF  THE  LABOR  LAWS. 
The  application  of  the  Labor  Law 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
is  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  Many 
judgments  have  been  confessed  dur- 
ing the  last  year  against  the  city  in 
suits  under  the  Labor  Law  brought 
by  employes  in  this  department. 
There  have  been  also  numerous 
judicial  decisions  affecting  this  mat- 
ter. For  my  own  part,  without 
assuming  to  know  anything  about 
the  intricacies  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  case,  I  am  certain  that  there  is 
one  class  of  employes  in  this  depart- 
ment that  are  entitled  to  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  wages  and  only  eight 
hours  a  day  service.  This  class  em- 
braces the  engineers  and  firemen  of 
the  department.  These  men  have 
to  work  as  hard  for  the  city  as  they 
would  for  any  other  employer,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  entitled  to  as  much  compensation 
from  the  city  as  they  would  have 
from  any  other  employer.  To  show 
the  additional  cost  to  the  city  by 
conforming  to  the  Labor  Law,  as 
far  as  engineers  and  firemen  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  prepared  the  follow- 
ing: table: 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
will  cost  the  city  an  increase  of  $41,- 
545  to  change  the  existing  system  to 
one  to  conform  to  the  Labor  Law. 
By  making  this  change  the  cily  will 
be  the  gainer,  in  that  it  will  not  have 
to  board  and  lodge  these  men,  and 
also  in  the  improvement  of  the  serv- 
ice. First-class  firemen  will  not  work 
for  the  wages  that  we  are  paying 
now.  The  result  is  that  through 
negligence  and  carelessness  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  various  institutions 
of  the  department  suflfers  materially 
and  there  is  a  greater  cost  for  re- 
pairs than  would  be  if  more  compe- 
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tent   and    conscientious    men   were 
employed. 

I  would  therefore  ask  for  this  in- 
crease in  order  not  merely  to  con- 
form to  the  law,  if  it  does  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
but  to  get  first-class  service  to  handle 
the  various  mechanical  plants  in  this 
department. 

*        *         * 

All  the  work  that  was  done  in 
1900,  will  have  to  be  done  in 
1901  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
that  was  expended  in  igoo.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  work  I  shall  have  next 
year  an  increased  maternity  service 
in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  in  all 
probability  a  materially  increased 
service  for  the  patients  cared  for  in 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the 
insane  on  Blackwell's  Island. 

These  buildings,  by  the  way,  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Two  of  them  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  be  used  for  phthisis  patients 
without  endangering  other  patients 
by  contact  with  tuberculosis.  Here 
is  the  solution  of  one  of  the  hard 
problems  of  the  department,  viz.:  a 
proper  place  for  the  isolation  of 
phthisis.  The  third  of  these  three 
buildings  is  practically  an  addition 
to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  realized 
that  the  people  in  the  Almshouse 
hospitals  were  not  properly  treated. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  housed  in 
buildings  that  were  built  for  dormi- 
tories and  not  hospitals,  and  in  the 
second  place  they  are  cared  for  by 
people  who  are  not  trained  nurses. 
By  the  use  of  the  buildings  that  will 
come  to  this  department  when  the 
insane  quit  BlackwelKs  Island  I  shall 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  Almshouse  in  properly  equipped 
hospitals  and  with  trained  nurses. 

The    operation    of     the    existing 

arrangement  whereby    the    Depart- 

'^^'^nt    of     Public     Charities    super- 

the    expenditures    of    public 


moneys  in  private  institutions  will 
fill  up  all  the  hospital  room  at  my 
command.  Therefore  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  force  of 
employees  in  this  department,  and 
consequently  no  chance  of  running 
the  service  at  less  cost  than  is  here 
estimated. 
LODGING  HOUSE  FOR  HOMELESS 
WOMEN. 
The  need  of  a  lodging  house  for 
homeless  women  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  every  year.  At  the 
present  time  homeless  women  and 
children  are  lodged  in  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  for  Men — not  only 
at  the  expense  of  room  for  accom- 
modation, but  under  conditions  for 
ventilation,  bathing,  sleeping,  and 
eating  that  are  nbt  desirable.  The 
present  Lodging  House  for  Home- 
less Men  was  arranged  and  equipped 
for  men.  No  account  was  taken  of 
the  possible  necessity  of  having  to 
lodge  homeless  women  and  children. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  large  independent  lodg- 
ing house  for  homeless  women  and 
children  with  its  own  equipment,  but 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  annex  to  the  Lodging  House  for 
Homeless  Men  that  tould  accommo- 
date the  homeless  women  and  chil- 
dren without  bringing  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  men. 


WORK  rOR  WOMEN. 


The  American  Hebrew  for  Sep- 
tember 28  reproduces,  under  the 
heading  *'  Work  for  Women,''  the 
poverty  map  of  the  ten  blocks  cast  of 
the  Bowery  and  south  of  Grand  street, 
published  in  CHARITIES,  Septem- 
ber I.  with  the  following  com- 
ment which  will,  we  trust,  bear 
fruit: 

There  are  numbers  of  Jewish 
women  in  New  York  who  have  time 
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to  devote  to  charitable  work  if  their 
interest  could  but  be  enlisted.  There 
are  societies  composed  of  women 
who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  kill  time  at  a  Kaffee-Klatsch 
when  meeting  day  comes  around. 
The  sisterhoods  and  other  societies 
co-operating  with  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  have  done  some  excellent 
work,  but  they  can  not  do  it  all. 
The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
large  amount  of  work  ready  to  hand, 
if  more  women  will  but  come  for- 
ward and  offer  to  give  of  their  time. 
This  map  tells  a  story  better  than 
columns  of  figures  could  do  it. 
Every  spot  represents  five  applica- 
tions for  relief  either  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  or  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  For  the  use 
of  this  map  we  are  indebted  to  the 
editor  of  Charities. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  maps 
submitted  to  the  Tenement-House 
Exhibition  last  February  that  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  On  this 
large  map,  there  were  colored  spots 
to  tell  the  work  of  the  respective 
societies,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  held  a 
monopoly  in  its  color  pretty  well. 
This  district  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ghetto,  yet  but  two  blocks  are  cov- 
ered by  any  sisterhood;  the  Beth 
Israel  has  charge  of  the  two  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  bounded 
by  Hester  and  Forsyth  streets. 

We  are  sure  that  Mrs.  Wm. 
Einstein,  the  energetic  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Sisterhoods, 
will  be  glad  to  encourage  any 
women  who  are  ready  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work.  Five  ap- 
plications for  each  dot  in  five  years ; 
think  of  it !  Some  of  these  houses 
have  had  lOO applications — not  souls, 
but  families,  from  single  houses. 
The  amount  of  destitution  that  this 
stands  for  is  heartrending.  Will 
not  some  women  with  hearts  join 
in  this  work  ?  This  is  a  good  time 
of   year   to   take   it    up.   and   these 


words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  may  be 
given  heed  to : 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ? 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry, 
and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  thy  house;  when  thou  seest  the  naked, 
that  thou  coverest  him  :  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily  :  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go 
before  thee :  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
thy  reward. 

And  if  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hun- 
gry, and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul :  then  shall 
thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness 
as  the  noon-day : 

And  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually, 
and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make 
fat  thy  bones,  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  well 
watered  garden. 


A  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation building  is  now  at  tlie  disposal 
of  soldiers  on  Governor's  Island.  It 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  every  re- 
spect, and  cost  $5,000.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge. 
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THE  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  of  ihc 
Charity  Orffauization  Society  will  be  held  in 
Room  305,  United  Charities  Buildinir.  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  on  Wednesday,  October  10, 
iqoD,  at  3.30  P.  M. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  jfiven  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
Life  Members.  Patrons  and  Annual  Members, 
that  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improvinff  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  will  be  held  in 
the  Trustees'  Room  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
105  East  Twenty-second  street.  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York,  on  October  15th,  iqoo,  at  half  past  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
election  of  officers  will  be  held  immediately  after 
the  Annual  Meeting.  FRANK  TUCKER, 

General  Agent. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  a 
few  days  ago,  asked  the  public  for  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  Its  a  month,  to  help  two  widows,  one  with 
three  and  the  other  with  five  children,  all  under  four- 
teen. The  women  are  faithful  and  hard  working,  but 
find  it  impossible  to  support  their  families  on  their  earn- 
ings. In  response  to  the  appeal  the  sum  of  $138  has 
been  obtained,  enough  to  pay  the  sum  needed  for  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  nine  months.  An  oflfer  has 
also  been  received  from  a  friend  who  oflfers  to  be  one  of 
three  contributors  to  make  up  the  remainder.  The 
Society  will  appreciate  two  favorable  responses  to  this 
suggestion.  If^a  larger  number  is  received,  the  sum 
obtained  will  be  used  for  the  same  families  in  continuing 
the  pension  (which  will  be  necessary)  beyond  the  period 
for  which  contributions  were  originally  asked. 

Any  contributions  for  thispurpose  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  Twenty-second  street, 
wiU  be  duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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We  publish  this  week  a  suggestive 
article  from  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  who  is 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on 
the  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  and  whose 
name  has  often  appeared  before  in 
our  columns.  The  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Knopf  on  Tuberculosis  and  the 
Tenements,  at  the  conference  held  by 
the  Tenement  House  Committee  in 
February,  has  been  republished  by 
more  than  half  a  dozen  medical 
periodicals. 

It  may  seem  slightly  ungracious 
to  suggest  that  money  given  for  a 
particular  charitable  purpose  might 
better  be  spent  for  another  and 
quite  distinct  purpose.  The  alter- 
native is  seldom  really  presented. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the 
contribution,  if  not  made  for  the 
special  object  which  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  sympathy  of 
the  donor,  would  not  be  devoted  to 
charitable  objects   at    all,  although 


there  are  no  doubt  some  who  are  so 
conscientious  and  broadminded  that 
they  would  be  open  to  conviction  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  differ- 
ent needs.  Any  attentive  reader  of 
Charities  will  understand  our  en- 
tire acquiescence  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Knopf  as  to  the  need 
for  suitable  hospital  provision  for 
consumptives.  With  increasing  fre- 
quency demands  which  can  not  be 
ignored  are  now  made  at  the  offices 
of  all  charitable  societies,  for  the  re- 
lief of  patients  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  consumption,  who  can  be  cured 
only  by  prolonged  hospital  care,  or 
by  residence  with  medical  treatment 
in  a  climate  suitable  for  recover^'. 
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We  also  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing  a  letter   from   Rev.    David    H. 
Greer,  D.  D.,  the  rector  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Church,  which  is  in  part 
an  indorsement  to  Dr.  Knopf\s  article 
and  in  part  a  rejoinder.     Dr.  Greer 
is   doubtless   justified    in    his    stric- 
tures upon  some  of  the  dispensary 
statistics     that     have     been      pub- 
lished,   and     upon     the    possibility 
of   exaggeration    in    current     state- 
ments as  to  persons  of  large  means 
who  apply  for  free  treatment.     For 
the    first    of  these    errors    the    dis- 
pensaries    are    themselves     chiefly 
responsible.     It  has  been  a  frequent 
practice  to  publish  the  total  number 
of  applications  as    if  this  indicated 
the   number    of    beneficiaries.     We 
believe,  nevertheless,  that  there  has 
been    in    the   past   a  serious   abuse 
of  such  free  treatment,  and  that  the 
greatest   precautions   are   necessary 
to     prevent     such     abuse,    not    in 
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the  interests  of  struggling  physi- 
cians, but  in  the  interests  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  for  whom  Dr. 
Greer  especially  pleads.  If  at  the 
present  time  we  were  in  position  to 
influence  any  considerable  contribu- 
tion as  between  the  two  needs,  we 
would  unhesitatingly  advise  in- 
creased provision  for  consumptives, 
as  we  believe  that  this  is  the  more 
urgent  need. 


We  print  on  another  page  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Charities  for  the  coming  year  with 
some  interesting  explanations  from 
the  commissioner.  From  a  printed 
statement,  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
we  are  gratified  to  learn  on  so  good 
an  authority  that  there  have  been 
noticeable  improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  chari- 
ties during  the  past  year;  that  in 
all  the  institutions  higher  standards 
of  administration  have  been  ob- 
served, and  that  cleanliness  and 
good  order  have  been  general.  The 
association  recommends  larger  sala- 
ries in  several  instances  in  order  to 
secure  a  proper  grade  of  service. 
For  example,  the  female  helpers  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  are  now  paid  $io 
to  $12  a  month,  while  the  corre- 
sponding grade  of  service  in  private 
hospitals  commands  $14  to  $16  per 
month.  Add  to  the  low  wages,  the 
dismal  and  forbidding  character  of 
the  sleeping  quarters  provided,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  pamphlet,  that  the  female 
helpers    in    Bellevue    Hospital    are 


largely  of  an  inefficient  and  undesir- 
able type,  and  that  every  pay  day 
there  are  large  numbers  of  vacancies. 
Among  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  association  not  included  in  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sioner, are  the  erection  of  nurses* 
homes  at  the  City  Hospital,  at  the 
Almshouse,  and  on  Randall's  Island; 
several  alterations  in  the  various 
hospitals;  and,  at  the  Almshouse, 
better  bathing  facilities,  rooms  for 
storing  men's  and  women's  clothing, 
a  new  tailor  shop,  and  dining  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  pavilion 
for  the  blind. 


A  PROTEST  AGMNST   THE  ERECTION   OF   AN- 
OTHER DISPENSARY  AND  A  PLEA  EpR 
SHELTER  AND  TRE4TMENT  FOR 
THE  CONSUMPTIVE  POOR. 


S.    A.    KNOPF,    M.    D. 


During  the  last  weeks  the  medical 
and  lay  papers  of  this  country,  and 
particularly  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
told  us  of  the  magnificent  gift  from 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hoagland  to  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Madison 
avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer 
is  rector.  It  is  stated  that  a  six- 
story  building  will  be  erected  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  medical  dispensary 
and  clinic,  and  for  which  not  less  than 
$200,000  is  to  be  expended.  The 
dispensary  is  to  be  built  on  the 
50  by  lOO-foot  plot  at  215  and  217 
East  Forty-second  street,  which  ad- 
joins the  mission  house  of  the 
church.  This  is  truly  a  magnificent 
gift,  and  the  noble  woman  who  is 
the  donor  has  certainly  been  guided 
by  the  best  motives  in  stipulating 
the  conditions  of  the  disposition  of 
the  donations.  But  on  reading  the 
details  of   this   announcement,   one 
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familiar  with  charity  and  dispensary 
work  in  New  York  can  not  but  feel 
painfully  impressed  by  this  pro- 
jected enterprise. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  the  world 
where  there  is  so  much  dispensary 
abuse  as  there  is  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  From  the  latest  very  care- 
fully compiled  report  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  I 
quote  the  following  (page  45): 

**  It  is  practically  agreed  among 
those  versed  in  the  true  principles 
of  philanthropy  that  beneficence  is 
lacking  in  any  form  of  charitable 
assistance  which  works  material  in- 
justice to  the  interests  of  those  who 
do  not  seek  charity,  or  which  is  not 
so  safeguarded  as  to  prevent  the 
continued  dispensation  of  relief  to 
those  who  do  not  require  aid.  Most 
of  the  dispensaries  of  New  York 
violate  both  of  these  principles,  and 
their  managers  apparently  are  not 
(and  never  have  been)  in  the  temper 
to  come  to  some  mutual  understand- 
ing whereby  better  conditions  shall 
prevail.  In  a  large  degree  and  for 
various  reasons  they  have  become 
competitors  for  business  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  are  now  receiving  practically 
free  medical  treatment.  That  this 
is  a  wrongful  state  of  affairs  and 
produces  an  unfair  competition  with 
physicians  who  (unlike  the  dispen- 
saries) are  not  partially  supported 
by  charitable  donations,  admits  of 
no  question.  That  it  is  also  ex- 
tremely pauperizing  in  its  tendencies 
is  equally  true." 

The  far  too  large  number  of  al- 
ready existing  dispensaries  has  made 
such  conditions  possible.  Our  states- 
men in  Albany  have  realized  that 
this  evil  should  be  remedied,  or  at 
least  not  be  allowed  to  increase,  and 
a  Dispensary  bill  was  passed  recent- 
ly whereby  it  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  conduct  a  dispensary  with- 


out having  obtained  a  license  from 
the  proper  authorities. 

There  will  probably  be  no  diffi- 
culty for  so  honorable  an  institution 
as  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  to  re- 
ceive this  license.  The  building  will 
not  only  be  elegant,  but  it  will  be 
equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  implements,  assuring  a 
thorough  hygienic  and  scientific 
working.  Furthermore,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  only  most  competent 
physicians  will  be  engaged  to  give 
their  services  to  the  institution.  Thus 
the  convenient  location,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  building,  and  the  ex- 
cellent medical  and  surgical  care  will 
attract  a  selected  clientele.  Per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  patients  of 
the  future  St.  Bartholomew's  Dis- 
pensary will  be  able  to  pay,  and 
would  pay  could  they  not  get  valu- 
able advice  so  conveniently  for 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sufferers  truly  in  need  will  often  be 
crowded  out  by  this  so-called  better 
class  of  dispensary  patients. 

But  there  is  really  no  need  in  New 
York  for  another  free  dispensary 
and  clinic  for  general  medical  and 
surgical  diseases.  Let  those  inter- 
ested in  this  new  enterprise  consult 
a  number  of  our  best  known  physi- 
cians and  workers  of  the  organ- 
ized charities  as  to  the  need 
of  the  contemplated  institution.  1 
am  sure  the  answer  to  the  inquiry 
will  be :  No  more  dispensaries,  no 
more  clinics.  We  have  already  too 
many  of  them. 

In  the  description  of  this  pro- 
jected institution  **  for  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,"  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  *'  there  will  be  a  small 
room  for  the  detention  of  patients 
having  infectious  disease  who  got 
into  the  dispensary  by  mistake." 

And  it  is  just  for  the  patients  hav- 
ing an  infectious  disease,  particularly 
those  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
that  a  shelter  is  needed,  not  to  speak 
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of  a  proper  sanatorium,  where  these 
people,  suffering  from  a  preventable 
and  curable  disease,  should  have  been 
taken  before  their  cases  became  hope- 
less. For  the  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand consumptive  poor  living  in  the 
tenement  districts  of  New  York  there 
is  virtually  nothing  done.  The  pub- 
lic hospitals  are  crowded  with  pa- 
tients suffering  from  acute  diseases 
or  accidents.  What  spare  beds  they 
have  are  always  occupied  by  the  few 
consumptives  to  whom  admittance 
had  been  promised  so  long. 

Cases  like  the  one  of  Dennis  Ken- 
ney,  a  consumptive  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease,  who  was  discharged 
from  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on 
September  7  and  was  found  the 
next  day  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion at  Forty-fifth  street  and  First 
avenue,  are  more  numerous  than  one 
would  think  possible.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  case  and  the 
majority  lies  in  the  fact  that  Kenney 
had  been  in  a  hospital,  while  hun- 
dreds of  consumptives  applying  for 
admission  in  general  hospitals  have 
never  been  received  in  any. 

Yet  wc  should  not  always  blame 
the  authorities  of  the  public  hospitals 
for  their  unwillingness  to  take  chronic 
consumptives  into  their  wards.  They 
know  that  a  general  hospital  is  ill 
adapted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of 
consumptives.  Only  specially  ar- 
ranged institutions  for  such  cases 
can  do  effectual  work.  Furthermore, 
experience  has  taught  that  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  put  a  consumptive  in  the 
same  ward  with  patients  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  or 
other  acute  diseases.  No  one  is  more 
in  danger  of  taking  tuberculosis  from 
his  consumptive  neighbor  in  the  ward 
than  a  patient  suffering,  or  even  re- 
covering, from  typhoid  fever  or  some 
other  debilitating  disease. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
large  city  hospital  for  the  exclusive 
treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor. 
Hospitals  supported  by  private  con- 


tributions will  but  very  rarely  take 
a  tuberculous  case.  The  few  ex- 
isting institutions  which  receive  con- 
sumptives can  scarcely  accommo- 
date 500  of  these  invalids.  What 
becomes  of  the  rest?  Those  who 
desire  to  know  I  would  advise  to 
visit  a  few  of  these  sufferers  in  their 
tenement  homes.  The  visitor  will 
see  more  misery  caused  by  this  one 
disease  than  by  all  others  combined. 
In  dingy,  dark  rooms  the  poor  con- 
sumptive lives  often  without  medical 
attendance,  but  nearly  always  with- 
out the  proper  food  and  supply  of 
fresh  air  so  essential  in  the  combat 
of  this  disease.  Some  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  family  remains  at  home 
to  nurse  the  sufferer,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  contracts  the  dis- 
ease as  a  result  of  this  devotion. 

We  will  see  the  faithful  wife  nurs- 
ing a  consumptive  husband  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  disease,  and  on 
examining  her  we  will  discover  that 
she  suffers  already  from  incipient 
tuberculosis.  If  there  are  children, 
they,  too,  may  fall  victims  to  the 
malady  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  sufferer  and  to 
the  receptivity  to  disease  of  badly 
housed  and  underfed  humanity. 
Yet  could  we  take  this  invalid,  hope- 
lessly ill,  away  from  the  dreary 
tenement  home  to  a  special  hospital, 
where  he  could  be  made  comfortable, 
we  would  do  away  with  a  center  of 
infection  which  constantly  endangers 
the  lives  of  his  own  family,  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  thus  indirectly 
save,  perhaps,  many  valuable  lives. 
.  But  not  only  a  shelter,  that  is  to 
say,  a  special  hospital  for  the  ad- 
vanced cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, is  needed  in  or  near  our  city, 
but  of  equal  urgency  is  the  creation 
of  a  country  sanatorium  at  not  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  city,  where 
patients  suffering  from  incipient  con- 
sumption could  be  taken  and  cured. 
The  reports  of  European  sanatoria 
and   of  the   very  few   of   our    own 
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country,  which  treat  early  cases  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  are  indeed 
highly  encouraging.  Some  have  fifty, 
some  seventy,  and  some  even  ninety 
per  cent  of  cures,  and  this  after  a 
relatively  short  sojourn  in  such  an 
institution. 

These  sanatoria  are  not  only  heal- 
ing institutions,  but  they  are  schools 
of  public  hygiene.  Patients  remain- 
ing a  few  months  in  such  a  sana- 
torium will  receive  lessons  in  proper 
living,  in  sobriety,  and,  above  all, 
will  learn  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  how  not  to  propagate  the 
disease  by  their  expectoration. 

Had  we  such  a  sanatorium  near 
the  city  of  New  York,  we  could  take 
away  the  poor  woman  who  con- 
tracted tuberculosis  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duty  as  wife  and  nurse 
of  her  consumptive  husband,  and 
give  her  from  sixty  to  ninety  per 
•cent  chances  of  becoming  cured, 
while  under  existing  conditions  she 
is  almost  certain  to  follow  her  hus- 
band ere  long,  and  the  children  will 
become  a  public  charge. 

Tuberculosis  among  the  poor  is  a 
very  serious  problem,  and  the  misery 
caused  by  the  disease,  which  could 
be  prevented,  and  in  many  instances 
cured,  is  beyond  description.  But 
strange  as  it  may  seem  (in  our  coun- 
try at  least),  there  is  less  done  for 
these  unfortunate  ones  than  for  any 
other  class  of  sufferers.  We  have 
palaces  for  the  insane,  hospitals  and 
sanatoria  for  the  habitual  drunkards 
— the  consumptive  poor  alone  has 
no  shelter. 

I  trust  that  these  lines  may  not 
only  reach  the  noble  woman  who  is' 
about  to  give  $200,000  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  mankind,  but  also  her 
advisers  and  many  other  philan- 
thropists who  arc  willing  to  help, 
and  help  in  the  right  direction.  I 
repeat  there  is  nothing  more 
urgently  needed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  than  a  large  special  hospital 
for  the  care  of  the  more  advanced 


cases  of  consumption  and  a  spacious 
sanatorium  where  men  and  women 
suffering  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease  can  be  cured  and  be 
made  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  breadwinners  of  their 
families. 

May  this  plea  to  the  noble-hearted 
and  generous  American  philanthro- 
pists not  be  in  vain. 


A  REJOINDER  TO  DR.  KNOPF. 


October  2,  1900. 
To  the  Editor  of  Charities  : 

With  much  that  Dr.  Knopf  says  I  am  in 
fuU  agreement.  We  not  only  need  a  home 
for  consumptives,  but  also  a  home  or  homes 
for  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  nervous 
disorders.  We  are  constantly  meeting,  in 
our  work  on  the  east  side^  a  number  of 
young  women  who  are  breaking  down  under 
the  strain  of  their  work,  and  who  ought  to 
go  to  some  sanatorium  for  treatment ;  bat 
there  are  not  very  many  places  where  they 
can  go,  except  at  a  very  high  charge. 

In  regard  to  what  Dr.  Knopf  says  about 
dispensaries,  and  incidentally  about  Sl  Bar- 
tholomew's, I  have  nothing  to  say  except 
what  I  have  so  often  said  before.  The  state- 
ment which  he  quotes,  and  which  has  been 
time  and  again  repeated,  about  one-half  the 
people  of  New  York  receiving  free  medical 
treatment,  is  not  based  in  my  judgment 
upon  exact  statistical  information.  We  are 
reported,  for  instance,  as  having  treated 
over  25,000  cases  last  year  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. The  fact  is,  however,  we  only  treat- 
ed about  6,000,  many  of  whom  were  treated 
three  or  four  times ;  and  even  these  6,000 
were  not  all  new  cases,  but  came  to  the 
dispensary  at  intervals  of  several  months, 
and  yei  every  time  they  canoe  they  were 
counted,  and  counted  too  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  dispensary  in  which  they  made 
application. 

What  is  true  of  our  dispensary  is  doubtless 
true  of  many  others.  I  think,  too,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  cheap  and  superficial 
statement  about  persons  coming  to  dispens- 
aries who  are  able  to  pay.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  and  I  have  looked 
into  the  matter  very  closely,  such  cases  arc 
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exceptional.  Nearly  every  one  who  writes 
or  speaks  on  the  subject  looks  at  it  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  and  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public  or  that  of 
the  average  wage-earner.  Such  a  person,  I 
maintain,  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
which  a  first-class  physician  or  surgeon 
charges.  It  is  the  very  exorbitance  of  such 
charges  which  makes  the  dispensary  neces- 
sary, where  the  average  wage-earner,  who 
needs  his  health  and  strength  and  soundness 
of  limb  as  much  as  or  more  than  any  one 
else,  can  go  and  receive  first-class  treatment, 
either  gratuitously,  or,  if  he  can  afford  it.  for 
a  comparatively  small  fee. 

If  I  were  holding  a  brief  for  poor  and  in- 
competent physicians  I  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  against  dispensaries ;  but,  as 
the  brief  which  I  hold  is  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  dispen- 
saries. 

With  reference  to  our  own  clinic,  I  may 
say  that,  associated  as  it  so  intimately  is 
with  our  Parish  House  work,  we  have  every 
opportunity  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  medical 
clvarity. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

David  H.  Greer. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  29. 


raE  STATE  CONFERENCE. 


REVISED     PROGRAM    OK    COMMITTEE    ON    CARE 

AND    RELIEF  OF   NEEDY   FAMILIES   IN 

THEIR    OWN   HOMES. 


First  New  York  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction,  Senate  Chamber,  Albany, 
Wednesday  afternoon,  November  21,  1900. 

3  00  p.  M.— General  business  of  the  con- 
ference. 

3.30  P.  M. — Report  of  the  committee,  by 
the  chairman.  Subject :  **  The  Progress  of 
Charily." 

3.50  P.  M.— Paper  by  Mr  James  B.  Rey- 
nolds, of  New  York  city,  on  "  The  need  and 
value  of  Settlement  work." 

4.10  P.  M. — Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  J. 
Graham  Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York  city. 

4.20  p.  M. — General  discussion.  Speakers 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

4.40  P.  M. — Paper  by  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  secretary  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society,  on  **The  breaking  up  of 
families." 

5.00  P.  M.— Discussion  opened  by  Mr. 
Edmond  J.  Butler,  of  New  York  city. 

5  10  p.  M. — General  discussion.  Speakers 
limited  to  five  minutes. 

5.40  p.  M.— Miscellaneous  business. 


In  the  week  ending  September  29, 
there  was  a  total  of  210  calls  at  the 
joint  application  bureau  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  and  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  and  twenty-seven 
homeless  persons  were  taken  in 
charge.  Ninety-three  new  families 
were  recorded  in  registration  bureau. 
At  the  woodyard  there  were  during 
the  week  144  men  as  against  1 11  for 
the  previous  week.  Twenty-one 
days  work  were  given  women  at  the 
Industrial  Building. 

In  the  month  just  ended,  there 
was  a  total  of  878  calls  at  the  above 
bureau  and  725  calls  at  the  inquiry 
desk  in  the  central  office  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  The 
calls  made  at  this  desk  are  from 
those  desiring  information  concern- 
ing homes  for  the  aged,  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  and  other  charitable 
activities  within  the  city,  and  are  not 
included  in  the  number  calling  at  the 
joint  application  bureau.  In  addition 
to  the  number  calling  at  the  inquiry 
desk,  about  153  inquiries  were 
received  and  answered  by  letter, 
relative  to  employment  and  the  above 
mentioned  institutions.  Of  those 
applying  at  the  joint  bureau,  76 
were  new  with  homes,  56  were 
re-applicants  without  homes.  One 
hundred  and  five  new  applicatiops 
were  received  from  homeless  per- 
sons, the  most  of  which  were  men. 
Of  homeless  persons  reapplying 
there  were  37. 


The  offices  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  were  closed  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  in  observance  of  the 
Jewish  holiday,  **  Yom  Kippur.'* 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
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holidays,  being  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment or  Fast  Day. 


of   out-door  poor;    64   to   Bellevue 
Hospital ;  and  7  to  their  homes. 


41- 


The  applications  at  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  have  increased 
very  much  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  In  July  there  were  217  new 
applicants  and  466  already  known. 
In  August  the  number  of  new  appli- 
cants was  282;  while  of  those  who 
were  previously  known  there  were 
637.  At  the  central  office  in  the 
month  of  September  there  were  456 
applications;  of  this  number  138 
were  new  and  318  were  previously 
recorded. 


The  local  agent  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  in  Texas  reports  that 
the  number  of  orphan  children,  from 
Galveston,  to  be  cared  for  will  prob- 
ably not,  after  all,  exceed  fifty.  This 
small  number  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  were  drowned 
in  the  flood.  The  Children's  Aid 
Society  is  co-operating  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  securing  homes  for  them. 


At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  last  week,  33  infants  were 
admitted  to  Randall's  Island ;  19 
persons  were  sent  to  Flatbush  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  officers  for  the 
slate  and  alien  poor;  and  76  persons 
N^ere  admitted  to  the  Almshouse. 


At  the  physician's  office  for  out- 
door poor,  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  301  persons  were 
examined  in  the  week  ending 
September  29.  Of  this  number  135 
were  sent  to  City  Hospital;  46  to 
Metropolitan  Hospital;  55  to  the 
ispensary ;  4  to  the  superintendent 


Superintendent  Blair  of  the  out- 
door poor  department  sent  quite  a 
variety  of  candidates  last  week  to 
the  Almshouse  at  Flatbush  for  the 
consideration  of  the  superintendent 
of  state  and  alien  poor.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting: 

{a)  Two  soldiers  in  unifotm,  who 
had  recently  arrived  on  a  transport 
from  Cuba.     Both  had  been  robbed. 

(d)  A  little  boy,  whose  mother 
intended  him  to  go  to  Providence, 
but  who  had  boarded  the  wrong 
train  and  came  to  New  York. 

(c)  A  Roumanian  land  owner 
whose  presence  was  explained  by  a 
desire  to  know  the  homestead  law 
in  the  west. 

(d)  A  young  converted  Hebrew 
with  credentials  from  a  Scotch  mis- 
sion in  Constantinople. 

{e)  A  physician  with  long  hair  and 
a  sallow  complexion,  from  Calcutta. 
His  principal  effects  are  described 
as  a  cane  and  a  desire  to  practice 
medicine. 

(/)  A  railway  conductor  from 
Venezuela,  suffering  from  malaria. 

{g)  Two  runaway  girls  from  Phila- 
delphia.  One  claimed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  an  Episcopalian  police- 
man. 

Of  these,  some  were  sent  home; 
some  are  waiting  for  funds  and 
others  may  have  to  be  deported  by 
the  state  board  of  charities  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  came  in  from 
Canada,  and  in  such  cases  the 
United  States  emigration  authorities 
can  not  return  them  to  their  original 
homes. 


The  annua]  meetings  of  many  of 
the    larger  charitable    societies  are 
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held  at  this  time  of  the  year.  That 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
will  occur  October  10,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  October  15. 

The  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Asso- 
ciated Charities  have  decided  to 
keep  the  woodyard  open  from  7 
a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Formerly  the 
yard  closed  at  5  p.  m. ;  this  was 
an  excuse  for  the  "hoboes'*  who 
would  beg  in  the  evening,  claiming 
that  the  yard  was  closed. 

♦ 
The  Educational  Alliance,  Jeffer- 
son street  and   East   Broadway,  an 
institution  for  the  moral  and  intel- 


lectual improvement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  east  side,  will  open  its 
fall  session  October  9.  Instruction 
will  be  given  in  literature,  commerce, 
English,  domestic  science,  and  other 
branches,  the  teaching  of  which  is 
essential  to  American  citizenship. 


The  state  statistician  of  Indiana 
estimates  that  there  are  3,050  in- 
mates in  the  poor  asylums  of  that 
state. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


AUNDRY, 


tr 


THK   PARK   AVCNUC 
LAUNOnV. 


Charity^Organization 
Society, 


NO.    616  WEST  28TH  STREET. 


Orders  for  Family  Washing  arc  received  by  Telephone,  by  mail,  or  by  personal  call  at 
the  Laundry,  at  the  Central  0.1i:e,  105  East  22d  St  ,  or  at  any  District  Office  of  the  Society. 
Prices  are  reasonable.  The  work  is  utilized,  under  co.Tipstent  supervision,  to  train  women 
t3  beco.Tie  expert  laundresses,  and  to  provide  employment  where  relief  would  otherwise  be 
needed. 


C.    O.  S.    L-AUMDRY. 

616  WEST  28TH   STRECT. 


TCkCPMONff:    •04  i*tm   •-nccr. 
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Kindling  Wood 
For  Sale. 


Customers  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  Woodyard 

are  requested  to  order  their  supply  of  Wood  if  possible 
at  the  present  time.  The  Yard  is  overstocked,  thus 
limiting  the  opportunity  to  give  employment,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  greater  need  for  it  than  during  the 
earlier  summer  months. 

The    Wood    is    hand-cut    and    is    sold    at  regular 
market  prices.     Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Order  by  telephone,  804  18th  Street,  or  by  mail, 
516   West    281  h    Street,   or  by  call  at  Central  Office  of 
the  Society,   105  East  2 2d  Street. 
New  Patronage  is  solicited. 

F.  L.  HEBBERD, 

Superintendent, 

516  West  38th  Street. 

ALFRED  R.  WOLFF,  Chairman, 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr., 

JOHNSTON  DE  FOREST,  Secretaiy.  , 

HENRY  S.  JOHNSTON,  (  Gouiiiiittee  on 

DWIOHT   W.  MORROW,  >    Industrial  Buildiig 

EUGENE  SONDHEIM,  (         and  Woodyard. 

L.  H.   WOOD, 

CLARENCE  S.  DAY,   Jr., 

LOCKWOOD  DE  FOREST,  Treas. 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  Charity  Organitation  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Vol.  V.                                  October  13,  1900.  No.  20. 

CONTENTS.  and   178  applicants  who  had  been 

tIm  Week  Eliding  October  6 i  previously  known.    There  have  been 

A  Gty  Block  in  1896 2  ,         ,      ,              ^1.             ,            ^, 

Gaylord  I.  White.  employed,  during:  the  week,,  in  the 

P^*^ ^^^^^^kH^^ 8  '^^"^^^^s  of  *^^  bureau,  75  women, 

Hartley  House 9  6  of  whom  were  given  such  employ- 

Ti^m^^!!::^.^'^:::::::::.^^  ment  for  the  first  time.    Inthework- 

^^^S'S^O^^i^a^  ri^Sepl  "  •■°°'"^  ^^'^  women  73  were  given  em- 

tember 17  ployment.     Of  this  number  57  had 

?o!"^StMLSSlS!^s;i>t;iil^  been  employed  before.    The  number 

Anmial  Report 22  of  men  given  work  at  the  woodyard 

There  was  a  total  of  207  calls  at  ^^^  53-  These  men,  excepting  9, 
the  joint  application  bureau  for  the  had  received  previously  similar  em- 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  ployment  at  the  yard, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  There  were  no  applications  re- 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  in  the  week  ceived  at  the  Central  Office.  Of 
ending  October  6,  and  twenty-seven  these  applicants,  12  were  single  men, 
homeless  persons  were  taken  in  15  single  women,  42  married,  19 
charge.  widows,   11  widowers,  and   11  de- 

The  Registration  Bureau  recorded  serted.    Some  three  or  four  of  these 

124  new  names,  and  its  investigating  applicants  aVe  persons  of  considera- 

agents  made  274  calls  to  obtain  in-  ^le   cultivation,    who   had   been   in 

formation   concerning  the  needs  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^  circumstances, 

those  asking  help.  «  ^ 

In    the  district  offices  forty-one  .^^  Children's*  Aid  Society  will 

new  families  were  taken  in  charge.  ,           _^      t    \^     ^  at^          u-i 

ry      .            ^                    ^  ^v            .  send  a  party  of  about  fifteen  chil- 

tmployment  was  given  at  the  wood-  ,            i^*^.          .           r«       • 

J    ,     .       ^,            ,    ^      ^^  dren  to  Missouri  next  Tuesday, 

yard  during  the  week  to  163  men.  ^  ^                 ^ 

Of  these  men  158  had  homes  and  ^      ,            ,   ,    ^.     .       ^      , 

five  were  homeless.  I"  *^  ^^^  beginmng  October  i, 

At    the    laundry    twelve   women  a  total  of  263  persons  was  examined 

were  given  a  total  of  fifty-eight  days  at  the  physician's  office  for  outdoor 

work.  P<^r  ^^  ^^  Department  of  Public 

*^t*  Charities.      Of    this    number    134 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari-  went  to  the  City  Hospital,  31  to  the 

ties  thcr^  were  ^p  n^w  applicants  Metropolitan   Hospital,   44  to  the 
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Dispensary,  4  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor,  49  to  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  one  returned  home. 

* 
In  the  above  interval  of  time,  at 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
28  infants  were  admitted  to  Ran- 
dall's Island,  65  persons  were  sent 
to  the  Almshouse,  and  35  were  sent 
to  the  Almshouse  at  Flatbush,  where 
they  will  be  cared  for  by  the  officers 
for  the  care  of  state  and  alien  poor. 

A  CITY  BLOCK  IN  1896. 


STUDY    OF    GdLD    STREEJ ,    BETWEEN    CONCORD 
AND   TILLARY   STREETS,    BROOKLYN. 


BY    r.AYLORD     I.    WHITE. 


[The  following  study,  not  previously 
printed,  was  made  four  years  ago,  and  is 
now  printed  because  the  description  is  still 
not  inaccurate  in  the  particulars  which  are 
of  permanent  interest,  and  because  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  work  which 
many  others  might  profitably  undertake.] 

The  study  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  population  of  our  large  cities 
never  lacks  in  interest,  and  much  of 
value  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  such  study. 

The  only  interest  which  may 
attach  to  this  particular  portion  of 
the  city  is  that  it  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  [/.  e,,  of  what  is 
now  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. — Ed.] 
It  is  a  typical  tenement-house  block. 
(For  convenience,  the  word  block  is 
used  to  mean  that  portion  of  two 
blocks  between  Concord  and  Tillary 
streets  which  fronts  on  Gold  street.) 
To  the  north  and  west  there  are 
many  streets  with  .1  much  better 
class  of  people.  To  the  south  and 
east  there  is  a  much  lower  grade  ; 


the  part  selected  seems  to  very  fairly 
represent  the  average  tenement- 
house  street.  Sergeant  Reeves,  for 
many  years  and  at  present  connected 
with  the  First  Police  Precinct,  ap- 
proved  the  choice  of  this  block.  He 
said  it  was  a  typical  tenement-house 
district. 

Gold  street  is  fifty  feet  wide;  it  is 
460  feet  between  Concord  and 
Tillary  streets  and  one-half  the 
widths  of  the  blocks  are  respect- 
ively eighty-one  feet  on  the  west 
side  of  Gold  street,  and  sixty- 
nine  feet  on  the  east.  This  gives  the 
area  of  the  district  canvassed. 

The  sidewalks  are  broad  and  form 
the  playground  for  the  children  and 
sitting-room  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion every  summer  evening. 

There  is  not  the  great  variety  of 
people  here  that  a  boarding-house 
district  would  furnish ;  the  houses 
are  occupied  by  families  who  work 
more  or  less  industriously  for  their 
support. 

Years  ago  this  portion  of  the  city 
was  composed  of  respectable  two  or 
three-story  dwellings,  occupied  by 
well-to-do  people.  Sergeant  Reeves 
says  the  deterioration  within  ten 
years  has  been  remarkable.  These 
wooden  houses  have  grown  very  old. 
and  their  owners  have  moved  out  to 
other  parts  of  the  city.  Some  of 
them  have  been  torn  down  and  large 
brick  or  wooden  tenements  built  in 
their  places.  These  large  tenements 
have  lowered  rents,  and  thus  brought 
in  a  poorer  class  of  population. 

Composition  of  Block, 
One    large     brick     factory    (now 
vacant). 
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Fourteen  smaller,  two,  three  or 
four -story  brick  tenement  houses 
and  dwellings. 

Seven  large  brick  tenement  houses 
and  dwellings. 

Twenty-one  smaller,  two,  three  or 
four-story  wooden  tenement  houses 
and  dwellings. 

Two  large  wooden  tenement 
houses  and  dwellings. 

Six  small  rear  wooden  tenement 
houses. 

Stores  in  Block, 

One  barber  shop. 

Three  candy. 

One  drug. 

Three  grocery. 

Four  liquor  (i  vacant). 

One  meat. 

One  milk. 

Two  policy  shops  (both  vacant). 

One  shoe  shop. 

Total  17,  with  3  vacant. 

Nationality, 
Irish,  66  per  cent. 
German,  17  per  cent. 
American,  12  per  cent. 
English,  2^  per  cent. 
French,  2^  per  cent. 
Danish,  i  family. 
Italian, 
Jew, 
Spaniard,     " 

Population. 

Fifty-one  houses  (45  front,  6 
rear),  151  families,  683  people. 

Children  under  16:  Boys,  107  = 
1 5  per  cent ;  girls,  103  -=  17  per  cent. 

Married  couples,  108. 

Widows  with  families,  27. 

Widowers  "         *•  7. 

Number  outside  immediate  fami- 


lies, orphans,  boarders,  aged,  etc.: 
Male,  24;  female,  39;  over  16  ==60; 
under  16=  3. 

The  average  is  three  families  to  a 
house  and  more  than  four  members 
to  a  family. 

About  one-third  the  population 
is  under  sixteen,  and  very  few  of 
these  work.  Forty-two  per  cent 
work,  leaving  twenty-six  per  cent  or 
about  one-quarter  who  care  for  the 
homes  or  are  invalid. 

Nine  that  have  been  counted  as 
families  are  either  several  people 
who  rent  apartments,  together,  e,  g. 
in  one  tenement,  five  women,  or  else 
a  family  of  children  with  both 
parents  dead. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  families  are 
presided  over  by  husband  and  wife, 
in  very  many  cases  the  second,  third, 
or  even  fourth  marriage. 

Over  one-sixth  of  the  families  are 
headed  by  widows  not  yet  remarried, 
and  seven  by  widowers. 

Nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation do  not  belong  to  the  immedi- 
ate families  in  which  they  live.  This 
proportion  seems  quite  low.  This 
includes  orphan  children,  several 
grandparents,  and  a  few  boarders. 

Economic  Conditions, 

Number  working  regularly  -  260 
Number  working  irregularly  -  14 
Number  at  present  seeking  work   13 

Total,  287 — 42  per  cent. 

Many  families  are  in  good  circum- 
stances. Few  if  any  are  in  real 
want.  Most  depend  on  their  wages 
week  by  week  for  support. 

One-third  of  the  houses  are  partly 
occupied  by  their  owners.    Twenty 
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front  and  two  rear  houses  are  owned 
by  people  living  in  the  block. 

Eighty-seven  families  pay  on  an 
average  $11.28  a  month  for  rent. 

One  hundred  families  occupy  on 
an  average  four  rooms  for  each 
family. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  in 
the  block  are  almost  incapable  of 
classification.  There  are  sixty-one 
different  occupations,  besides  many 
who  work  in  stores  and  factories. 

Occupations. 

Baker,  2  ;  butcher,  4 ;  bridge,  2  ; 
brass  moulder,  i ;  bartender,  2 ;  but- 
tonhole maker,  i  ;  barber,  i ;  book- 
binder, I  ;  blacksmith,  2  ;  cigarmaker, 
I ;  carpenter,  2 ;  carpet  works,  i  ; 
civil  engineer,  i  ;  coachman,  i  ;  con- 
stable, I  ;  cashier,  i  ;  college  student, 
I  ;  dressmaker,  6;  driver,  4;  engin- 
eer, 2 ;  electrician,  i  ;  elevator  man, 
I  ;  fire  department,  I  ;  furrier,  i  ; 
ferry,  i  ;  hod  carrier,  I  ;  hatter,  2 ; 
iceman,  i ;  iron  worker,  i ;  iron 
moulder,  i ;  insurance,  i ;  janitor,  5  ; 
lumber  measurer,  i  ;  laborer,  4 ;  laun- 
dress, 3 ;  longshoreman,  2 ;  letter 
carrier,  i  ;  milkman,  i  ;  navy  yard,  3 ; 
newsboy,  i  ;  painter,  2 ;  porter,  i  ; 
plumber,  3 ;  policy  shop,  2 ;  printer, 
4;  plasterer,  i  ;  restaurant,  i  ;  roofer, 
I  ;  sewing,  i  ;  shirt  maker,  i  ;  ship- 
ping clerk.  I  ;  stableman,  i  ;  shot 
tower,  i;  summer  resorts,  4;  sail- 
maker,  I ;  steamfitter,  i ;  tinsmith,  i ; 
teacher,  i ;  typewriter,  i  ;  theatre,  i  ; 
watchman,  2. 

Twenty-two  work  in  stores,  but 
the  nature  of  their  work  was  not 
ascertained. 

Thirteen  work  in  factories :     Box, 


2 ;  chewing  g^m,  2 ;  coffee,  i ;  glass, 
I ;  paint,  3 ;  paper,  4, 

Of  these  occupations  thirty-three 
have  employment  which  would  ob- 
viously require  some  degree  of  skill 
and  education  and  intelligence. 

Forty  work  at  labor  that  obviously 
would  not  require  skill  nor  educa- 
tion. Probably  the  majority  of  the 
wage-earners  on  the  street  work  at 
employment  which  requires  little  or 
no  skill  and  only  needs  a  low  degree 
of  intelligence. 

Very  few  in  the  block  have  work 
which  requires  any  education  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches. 

Morality. 

Crime  is  rare.  Sergeant  Reeves 
says  the  greatest  concern  of  the 
police  in  that  block  is  to  restrain 
the  large  boys  from  pranks  more  or 
less  injurious  to  property  or  person. 

A  huckster  who  leaves  his  wagon 
out  of  sight  for  a  moment  will  prob- 
ably find  it  overturned  or  at  least 
its  contents  missing  when  he  re- 
turns. No  one  is  safe  from  their 
tricks.  There  is  no  consideration 
for  anyone,  and  much  damage  \s 
done  by  them.  Every  house  owner, 
janitor,  and  housekeeper  lives  in 
constant  fear  of  them.  There  are 
seven  families  with  thirty-five  per- 
sons, equalling  five  per  cent  whose 
character  is  obviously  bad. 

There  are  at  least  two  disorderly 
houses  in  the  block.  Drunkenness 
is  very  common.  Some  members  of 
almost  every  family  drink  beer  and 
drunken  men  and  women  are  com- 
mon, yet  drunken  fights  and  disor- 
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derly  conduct,  although  occasional, 
is  not  very  common. 

The  three  saloons  are  usually 
quiet  at  least  to  an  outside  observer. 
Some  or  all  of  the  saloons  have  pool 
rooms  attached.  There  is  a  bowling 
alley  in  a  rear  building,  but  it  has  not 
been  used  for  some  time. 

Two  stores  are  commonly  called 
by  the  people  "poke  shops'*  (policy 
shops),  but  the  activity  of  the  police 
has  driven  the  business  out  of  these 
too  public  places  and  it  is  carried  on 
largely  and  seemingly  prosperously 
on  the  sidewalks. 

Religion. 

Seventy-two  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  families  are  professedly 
Roman  Catholic. 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  families  are  professedly 
Protestant. 

There    is    one    family    of    Jews. 

Eighty-four  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  people  attend  church  or  Sun- 
day school. 

Fifteen  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  people  never  enter  church. 

More  than  one  hundred  people 
in  the  block  who  are  old  enough  to 
attend  church  never  do  so. 

Of  those  who  attend  church,  count- 
ing the  individuals,  four-fifths  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  one-fifth  Prot- 
estant. A  larger  proportion  of  Cath- 
olics attend  church  than  of  Protest- 
ants. 

The  Protestants  all  attend  the  fol- 
lowing  three  churches,  and  are  nearly 
equally  divided  between  them  :  City 
Park  Branch  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Concord  street,  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church  on   York  street,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  on  High  street. 

Social  Life, 

Tenement-house  life  very  largely 
lacks  that  rreighborhood  feeling 
which  is  so  important  an  element  in 
other  communities. 

People  live  in  one  place  for  only 
a  short  time,  and  make  few  friends 
or  even  acquaintances. 

One  family  cares  nothing  for  what 
their  neighbors  say  of  them.  Fear 
of  criticism  is  no  stimulus  to  cleanli- 
ness, order,  industry,  or  morality, 
and  the  neighbors  are  usually  too 
unconcerned  to  even  criticise. 

The  exact  facts  were  procured 
from  only  four  families,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  acquaintance  with 
their  neighbors.  One  of  these 
families  had  lived  in  the  same  house 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
this  time  had  become  acquainted 
with  one  family  out  of  twelve  in  the 
same  or  adjacent  houses. 

Another  family  had  occupied  the 
same  apartments  for  two  years,  and 
had  become  acquainted  with  five  out 
of  seventeen  families  living  in  the 
same  or  adjacent  houses. 

The  third  family  under  observa- 
tion had  lived  in  the  same  house  for 
seven  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
only  one  out  of  nine  of  the  neighbor- 
ing families. 

The  last  family  under  observation 
had  been  sheltered  by  the  same  roof 
for  nine  years,  and  during  this  time 
the  families  with  which  it  had  asso- 
ciated were  only  three  out  of  a  pos- 
sible twenty-five  living  near  them. 

The  average  time  all  the  families 
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of  the  block  have  lived  in  the  houses 
where  they  now  are  is  five  years 
eight  months. 

Lived  in  house  thirty  years  or 
more,  eight  families,  equals  five  per 
cent. 

Lived  in  house  twenty  years  or 
more,  fifteen  families,  equals  ten  per 
cent. 

Lived  in  house  ten  years  or  more, 
twenty-four  families,  equals  sixteen 
per  cent. 

Lived  in  house  five  years  or  more, 
fifty-three  families,  equals  thirty-five 
per  cent. 

Lived  in  house  one  year  or  more, 
119  families,  equals  seventy-nine  per 
cent. 

Lived  in  house  less  than  three 
years,  84  families,  equals  fifty-five 
and  one-half  per  cent. 

Lived  in  house  less  than  two 
years,  sixty-seven  families,  equals 
forty-four  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Lived  in  house  less  than  one  year, 
thirty-two  families,  equals  twenty- 
one  per  cent. 

Of  the  fifty-five  and  one-half  per 
cent  who  have  been  there  less  than 
three  years,  the  average  time  is  one 
year. 

Of  the  forty-four  and  one-half  per 
cent  who  have  been  there  less  than 
two  years,  the  average  time  is  nine 
months. 

Of  those  there  less  than  one  year 
the  average  time  is  3.8  months. 

Thus  not  half  the  families  in  the 
block  have  been  there  three  years. 

More  than  one-fifth  have  moved 
there  within  the  last  year. 

Several  families  move  in  and  out 
every  week. 


Sanitary  Conditions, 

It  would  be  a  great  task  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  each  house. 

Many  of  the  wooden  houses  are 
very  old,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  years 
old.  Six  are  badly  dilapidated  and 
out  of  repair.    The  air  space  is  good. 

The  rear  houses  are  in  as  good 
condition  as  the  front.  Halls  are 
usually  kept  clean  and  houses  are  in 
fairly  good  repair. 

Of  the  houses  from  which  facts 
were  ascertained  (about  half  the 
houses  in  the  block)  the  following 
conditions  were  found  as  to  water 
supply  and  location  of  water-closets: 

Water  Supply — In  apartments, 
56  per  cent;  in  halls,  37  percent; 
in  yard,  7  per  cent. 

Water-Closets — In  houses,  35  per 
cent ;  in  yard,  65  per  cent ;  one  for 
two,  three,  or  four  families. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  definite 
information  concerning  some  points 
planned  in  the  canvass  with  the 
time  limited  as  it  was. 

Most  of  the  information  was  de- 
rived from  six  families,  and  dupli- 
cate reports  were  made,  from  differ- 
ent sources,  of  nearly  or  quite  one- 
fourth  the  houses  on  the  block. 
These  duplicates  were  almost  (or 
quite)  exactly  alike,  showing  that 
the  figures  given  may  be  considered 
very  accurate  and  reliable. 


WAR  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 

The  two  following  letters,  re- 
printed from  the  Times,  are  called 
forth  by  the  letter  from  Dr.  Knopf, 
published    in  CHARITIES  last  week. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ntw  York    limes: 

After  reading  Dr.  Knopf's  letter 
on  the  **Xee(ls  of  the  Consumptive 
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Poor/*  I  was  led  to  wonder  how  we, 
as  a  nation,  could  afford  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  on  philanthro- 
pic (  ?)  work  in  foreign  lands  and 
leave  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  own  people  in  the  clutches  of  the 
"grim  terror"  that,  in  the  long  run, 
kills,  and  that  by  slow  torture,  more 
than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  put 
together.  It  is  universally  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of 
these  victims  can  be  cured,  and  that, 
with  energetic,  well-directed  action, 
the  monster  itself  can  be  annihilated. 

Who  would  count  as  misspent 
$100,000,000,  or  even  $500,000,000, 
if  this,  our  greatest  curse,  could  be 
removed?  The  world  is  not  half 
awake  to  the  possibilities  in  this  di- 
rection. In  a  half-hearted,  tentative 
way  we  have  taken  certain  measures 
of  precaution,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  We  must  attack 
the  enemy  all  along  the  line  and  keep 
it  up  to  unconditional  surrender. 
As  a  nation,  we  are,  if  anything,  too 
rich,  and  can  well  afford  to  take  this 
work  in  hand  and  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  Let  our  millionaires 
think  of  this.  They  have  done 
nobly,  but,  be  it  known  to  them,  such 
a  movement  would  be  the  glory  of 
the  age,  far  reaching  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  among  the  "sand  hills''  of  the 
Carolinas  admirably  adapted  to  the 
establishment  of  sanitaria,  the  soil 
being  so  porous  that  one  can  go  out 
almost  at  once  after  the  heaviest 
rainfall,  without  waiting  for  the 
water  to  evaporate,  as  in  places 
where  the  soil  is  of  clay  or  loam. 
Among  these  hills,  too,  is  the  home 
of  the  health-giving,  long-leafed 
pine,  which  grows  here  as  it  does 
nowhere  else. 

These  lands  can  be  had  at  low  cost, 


and  such  large  tracts  are  unoccupied 
that  any  number  of  sanitaria  could 
be  scattered  among  the  pine  forests 
without  interfering  with  each  other. 
To  these  places,  and  such  as  these, 
could  be  brought  every  known  case, 
rich  or  poor,  of  incipient  tuberculo- 
sis, and  kept  in  strict  but  kindly  sur- 
veillance as  long  as  the  necessity  re- 
mained. This  treatment  need  not  in- 
volve hardship — in  fact,  anything  of 
that  kind  would  be  extremely  detri- 
mental. Properly  arranged,  each 
place  should  offer  amusements  in 
variety;  gardens  to  be  cared  for  by 
slight  cases  and  convalescents;  per- 
haps a  farm  or  vineyard,  for,  with 
good,  dry  air,  and  good  food,  amuse- 
ment, or  any  out-of-door  occupation 
which  interests  without  too  great 
fatigue,  forms  the  rational  basis  of 
treatment.  The  apothecary  shop 
should  be  small  and  relegated  to  an 
obscure  position,  difficult  of  access. 
All  cases  in  the  advanced  stages 
should  be  cared  for  in  sanitaria  by 
themselves,  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  with  the  strictest  precautions 
against  infection.  When  this  is  not 
possible,  they  should  still  be  under 
official  inspection,  and  the  proper 
precautions  taken.  The  majority  of 
these  will  die  under  any  treatment, 
but  if  we  work  conscientiously,  their 
places  will  cease  to  be  filled,  and 
slowly  but  surely  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  have  none  on  our 
hands  but  the  incipient  and  curable 
cases,  with  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  demon  in  full  view.  I  speak 
feelingly  as  the  survivor  of  a  con- 
sumptive family  of  six. 

POITRINAIRE.  M.  D. 

Easthampton,  L.  I.,  Oct.  2,  1900. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York   Times  : 

The  proposition  of  *Toitrinaire, 
M.  D./'  is  an  admirable  one,  and  no 
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doubt  much  good  would  be  done  by 
the  estabHshment  of  sanitaria  for 
consumptives,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  plan  is  defective  in  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  It  deals 
with  the  dread  disease  itself,  but  not 
with  the  cause.  Any  expenditure  of 
money  and  eflfort  would  be  justifiable 
that  would  drive  out  tuberculosis, 
but  it  may  be  that  we  need  large 
funds  less  and  enlightenment  and 
wise  counsel  more  if  we  are  to  strike 
successfully  at  the  root  of  the  trou- 
ble. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  all 
people  would  live  according  to  the 
dietary  laws  laid  down  by  Moses,  as 
found  in  the  Bible,  explained  in  de- 
tail to  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  observed  to  this  day,  there 
would  be  a  lessening  of  tuberculosis 
cases  down  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Briefly,  the  laws  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : 

1.  Eat  only  the  flesh  of  certain 
vegetarian  beasts,  and  of  those  only 
such  as  are  found,  upon  post-mortem 
examination,  to  be  thoroughly  sound. 

2.  Of  fowl  eat  only  such  varieties, 
excluding  all  birds  of  prey,  as  are  de- 
clared by  the  best  authorities  to  be 
safe  as  food. 

3.  Drain  all  parts  of  the  meat 
thoroughly  free  of  blood  before  three 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
killing,  even  using  salt  to  extract 
what  blood  may  lie  in  the  veins,  the 
blood  being  the  medium  for  com- 
municating disease. 

4.  Of  water  creatures  eat  only  fish 
having  fins  and  scales,  which  are 
nature's  provision  for  swimming 
into  pure  waters  and  for  throwing 
off  impurities  of  the  system. 

Wherever  Jews  have  been  counted 
as  such  it  has  been  proved  by  statis- 
tics that  their  average  life  is  longer 
than  that  of  their  non-Jewish  neigh- 


bors. Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord in  many  cities  of  Europe  that 
Jews  are  almost  exempt  from  tuber- 
culosis. These  and  many  other  facts 
that  might  be  cited  show  that  ad- 
herence to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  in- 
sists continually  upon  moral  and 
physical  cleanliness,  brings  its  re- 
ward in  a  longer  and  sounder  exist- 
ence in  this  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  Exodus,  xv.,  26, 
and  many  similar  passages. 

A  notable  physician — ^the  late  Dr. 
Henry  Behrend,  of  London — de- 
voted many  years  to  the  study  of 
disease  as  related  to  food,  and  found 
ample  proof,  which  was  demonstrat- 
ed in  his  published  works,  of  the 
communicability  of  diseases  from 
animals  to  man.  Dr.  Dembo,  a  high 
sanitary  officer  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, has  worked  along  the  same 
lines  and  preaches  the  importance  of 
having  all  animals  intended  for  food 
killed  and  inspected  by  Government 
supervisors. 

I  am  sorry  that,  being  only  a  lay- 
man, I  can  not  speak  with  a  closer 
acquaintance  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  subject,  but  if  only  this  letter 
should  lead  scientists  to  consider  the 
subject  from  the  Mosaic  point  of 
view,  there  are  vast  stores  of  learn-, 
ing  available  which  would  help  them 
to  see  the  light  and  to  devise  plans 
for  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives 
annually  lost  through  ignorance  of 
nature's  laws.         Isaac  Polack. 

New  York,  October  7,  1900. 
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Revised  list  of  charitable  societies  receiv- 
ing grands  prix,  gold  medals  and  silver 
medals.  Outside  of  New  York,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  only  the  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  are  given  in  this  list. 

GRANDS   PRIX. 
Charity      Organization      Society, 
New  York  city. 
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Tenement  House  Committee, 
Charity  Organization  Society,  New 
York  city. 

Department  of  Social  Economy, 
United  States  Commission. 

League  for  Social  Service,  New 
York  city. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion (collective). 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Animals,  New  York  city. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany. 

State  Board  of  Charity,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lunacy  Commission,  State  of 
New  York,  Albany. 

St.  John's  Guild,  New  York  city. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York 
city. 

Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  New  York 
city. 

GOLD    MEDALS. 

National  Conference  Charities  and 
Correction. 

Board  of  Arbitration,  state  of 
New  York,  Albany. 

Consumers'  League,  Philadelphia. 

Salvation  Army  (collective). 

Public  Baths,  New  York  city. 

Street  Cleaning  Department,  New 
York  city. 

Loomis  Sanitarium,  New  York. 

Associated  Charities,  Boston. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  for  Children, 
New  York  city. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
city. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  New  York 
city. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
New  York  city. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  Brooklyn. 

State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York  city. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York 
city. 


Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  Brooklyn. 

Lawrence  Veiller  (secretary  Tene- 
ment-House Committee  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society). 

W.  H.  Tolman  (secretary  of  the 
League  of  Social  Service). 

Homer  Folks  (secretary  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association). 

Edward  T.  Devine  (secretary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society). 

SILVER    MEDALS. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Baltimore. 

Isabella  Heimath,  New  York. 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  New  York 
city. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 
city. 

Catholic  Protectory,  New  York 
city. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Buffalo. 

Associated  Charities  Society, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Associated  Charities  Society, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Associated  Charities,  Janesville, 
Wis. 

Associated  Charities,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Associated  Charities,  Pueblo,  Cal. 

Associated  Charities,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Associated  Charities,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Organized  Charities  Association, 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Charity  Organization  Society, 
Denver,  Col. 

Associated  Charities,  Portland, 
Me. 


Hartley  House,  an  industrial  set- 
tlement, was  established  in  the 
year  1897  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
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dition  of  the  Poor.  It  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  German- American 
and  Irish-American  population  at 
41 1 -4 1 3  West  Forty-sixth  street.  A 
representative  of  CHARITIES  is  told 
by  Miss  Hall,  one  of  the  residents 
at  this  settlement,  that  the  Italians 
are  becoming  a  conspicuous  element 
in  this  part  of  the  city. 

During  the  summer,  Hartley 
House  was  actively  engaged  in  at- 
tending to  the  needs  of  those  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  chil- 
dren who  were  regular  members  of 
the  winter  classes  were  provided 
with  an  outing  at  Pawling,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  Of  these  children 
1 50  remained  two  weeks  and  fifty  of 
the  smaller  kindergarten  children  re- 
mained one  week.  They  were  enter- 
tained at  a  large  farmhouse,  and  en- 
joyed all  the  privileges  of  country 
life.  Special  attention  was  given  to 
nature  study,  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  teachers.  The  older 
boys,  members  of  the  various  clubs, 
formed  a  camping  party  and  enjoyed 
an  outing  at  a  nearby  watering  place. 

Some  changes  have  recently  been 
made  at  Hartley  House.  The  laun- 
dry has  been  removed  to  a  rear  build- 
ing, and  the  room  formerly  devoted 
to  this  purpose  will  serve  as  a  club 
room  for  boys,  and  able-bodied  wom- 
en under  the  care  of  the  relief  de- 
partment of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
will  be  supplied  with  tickets  for  the 
workrooms  for  unskilled  women, 
conducted  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  at  516  West  Twenty- 


eighth  street.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  has  been  im- 
proved, many  of  the  rooms  have  been 
newly  papered  and  painted.  A  new 
billiard  table  has  been  secured  for 
the  boys'  club  room. 

The  usual  winter  activities  are 
about  to  begin.  Classes  in  cooking, 
singing,  dancing,  gymnasium  .work, 
sewing  circles,  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls,  kindergarten  work  for  chil- 
dren, mothers'  clubs — ^practical  in- 
struction of  nearly  every  kind  will 
be  available  to  those  connected  with 
the  settlement. 

Boys'  clubs  are  an  important  feat- 
ure of  the  work.  It  is  said  that  the 
boys  are  much  interested  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Hartley  House  Nezvs, 
a  paper  edited  by  them,  the  news  of 
which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
activities  of  the  house.  In  this  work 
they  receive  instruction  from  a  prac- 
tical printer. 

The  gymnasium  will  provide  af- 
ternoon and  evening  classes.  The 
number  of  regular  attendants  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
At  the  cooking  school  there  will  be 
seven  classes,  the  number  of  individ- 
uals attending  them  being  about 
eighty.  The  first  course  in  cooking 
is  composed  of  twelve  lessons.  After 
completing  this  course,  others  of  a 
more  advanced  nature  are  open  to 
those  desiring  them. 

The  Hartley  House  stations  of  thie 
Penny  Provident  Fund  will  be  open 
every  night  during  the  winter.  It  is 
used  considerably  by  the  young  vis- 
itors to  the  settlement. 

The  library  at  Hartley  House, 
composed  of  about  1,300  volumes, 
is  quite  popular  with  the  settlement 
visitors.  Books  may  be  taken 
out  upon  proper  slips  for  a  period 
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of  two  weeks.  The  officers  of  this 
society  believe  that  it  is  not  best  for 
those  who  enjoy  its  privileges  to  do 
so  gratuitously,  consequently  a  very 
small  fee,  ranging  from  one  to  five 
cents,  is  charged  for  membership  in 
the  various  circles. 


«  * 

* 


The  Flower  Mission  of  Indianapo- 
lis is  making  an  eflfort  to  establish  a 
home  for  consumptives  in  that  city, 
Mrs,  Lewis  Wallace,  of  that  mission, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  physi- 
cians, recently  prepared  a  paper  on 
the  care  of  consumptives  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  in  Germany  there 
are  annually  180,000  deaths  from 
consumption  and  300,000  persons  are 
under  the  sentence  of  death  from  this 
disease.  In  Indiana,  5,000  persons 
(lie  annually  from  consumption,  and 
30,000  are  suffering  in  its  various 
stages. 


•if  * 


A  hospital  for  the  convalescent 
poor  of  New  York  will  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Hartley  Homestead, 
near  Yonkers.  This  site  was  pur- 
chased by  Adrian  Iselin,  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The  building  will 
probably  cost  from  $50,000  to  $75,- 


000. 
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A  women's  mending  club  is  to  be 
one  of  the  innovations  of  the  West 
Side  Settlement,  a  branch  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, this  winter. 


The  late  Samuel  Pringle,  of  New 
York,  left  a  fund  of  $250,000  to 
erect  and  maintain  a  home  for  old 
men  who  were  once  rich,  but  have 
lost  their  fortunes. 


Classified  Advertisements. 

AdvertisemitHts  under  this  head^  two  lines  or  more 
without  display ^S  cents  a  line. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIKTY 
appeals  fof  $c2o  to  help  pay  the  rent  of  a  widow 
with  five  children  to  support.  She  does  the 
utmost  possible,  but  cannot  maintain  the  whole  family 
eveo  when  in  health,  and  has  lately  been  disabled  by 
an  accident,  so  that  help  is  especially  needed. 

Any  money  for  this  case  sent  to  the  Charity  Orsrani- 
zation  Society,  105  East  Twentv-second  street,  will  be 
duly  and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  also  acknowledges  the  following  addi- 
tional contributions  in  response  to  its  appeal  for  a 
monthly  pension  of  $15  wherewith  to  help  two 
widows,  one  with  three  and  the  other  witfi  five 
children,  all  under  fourteen:  '•  W.,"  $15  ;  N.  Witherell, 
$10  :  "  M.  I.  B.,"  $5 ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Cauldwell,  $a. 

i  6  '^HE  JAIL  fairly  yawns  for  the  criminal  who 
I  puts  acids  and  other  destructive  chemicals 
on  clothes  sent  to  be  laundried.  The  peni- 
tentiary mav  some  day  get  its  own,  and  then  many  a* 
steam  laundry  will  be  well  managed  by  the  understudy 
for  the  boss,  on  account  of  the  unaToidable  detention 
of  the  latter  from  his  business. 

"A  grateful  public  will  put  its  hand  deep  into  its 
pocket  for  a  contribution  to  a  fund  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  man  or  woman  who  will  devise  some 
way  or  means  of  remedying  the  clothes-mangling 
evil.  We  have  laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  citric  acid 
in  lemonade  or  soda  water,  and  that  acid  is  made  from 
lemon  juice,  and  in  the  small  proportions  used  in 
beverages  is  quite  harmless,  why  not  have  a  law 
against  the  use  of  chemicals  on  clothes?  If  a  man 
steal  a  shirt  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  year  or 
so.  If  he  destroys  its  usefulness  and  returns  the 
remains,  he  lies  out  of  responsibility  and  chuckles  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  helplessness  of  his  victim.  Action 
under  the  cfvil  law  may  do  well  enough  for  some 
things,  but  it  is  too  tedious  and  expensive  for  general 
use.  A  specific  statute  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
use  destroying  agents  in  laundrying  clothes,  and 
brining  the  offense  within  the  jurisdiction  of  police 
magistrates,  would  have  a  deterrent  effect,  to  say  the 
least,  on  the  despoilers  of  our  goods."— /?r«^/j/x' 
t  ircular  and  Chemical  Gazette. 

The  Laundry  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
does  not  use  chemicals,  and  each  family  washing  is 
done  separately.  Orders  may  be  left  at  the  Central 
Office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  civen  to  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Life  Members,  Patrons  and  Annual  Members, 
that  pursuant  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Association, 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  will  be  held  in 
the  Trustees'  Room  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
X05  Bast  Twenty-second  street.  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
New  York,  on  October  xsth,  iqoo,  at  half- past  four 
o'clock  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of 
Managers  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
election  of  officers  will  be  held  immediately  after 
the  Annual  Meeting.  FRANK  TUCKER, 

General  Agent. 

SETTLEMENT    FOR    SALE 

OR  TO    LEASE. 

Large  browq  stor\e  l\oUse,  spleqdidly  arid 
ecor\orr\ically  arranged.  R\\  rooii\s  light. 
Rssecqbly  roon\,  33x23'. 

Illustrated  booKlet  upon  request.  Address 

6,  EDGAR  LEACRAFT, 
1507  Broadway,     -      New  YorK  City. 

ADAPTABLE   TO   OTHER 
CHARITABLE    USES 

ON    WEST  SIDE   OF   CITY. 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  13,  1900. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  10.  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties Building.  The  report  of  the 
manager,  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  from 
which  we  shall  quote  more  at  length 
next  week,  calls  attention  to  the 
striking  increase  in  the  number  of 
applications  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  and  takes  strong  ground 
in  favor  of  a  radical  attempt  to  clear 
out  New  York's  Ghetto,  an  attempt 
with  which  Dr.  Frankel  thinks  that  the 
co-religionists  of  other  communities 
throughout  the  country  will  be  found 
to  be  in  sympathy. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
applications  is  attributed  to  the  re- 
cent persecutions  in  Roumania,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  re-applica- 
tions to  sickness  and  loss  of  vitality 

"^^ "*  direct  result  of  the  congestion 


of  population  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  New  York  city. 


Dr.  Greer  in  the  letter  published 
in  Charities  last  week  criticised 
the  statement  quoted  by  Dr.  Knopf, 
from  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  that "  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  are  now  receiving  free 
medical  treatment."  Dr.  Greer  thinks 
that  this  is  not  based  upon  exact 
statistical  information,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  states  that  St. 
Bartholomew's  Clinic  is  reported  as 
having  treated  over  25,000  cases, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  only  6,000 
persons  were  treated,  many  of  whom 
were  treated  three  or  four  times. 

On  referring  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  from  which 
this  statement  is  made,  we  find  that 
the  figures  are  correctly  given  in  the 
report,  one  column  showing  the  num- 
ber of  cases  treated  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's'to  be  6,470,  and  another  the 
number  of  times  such  persons  were 
treated  21,690. 

This  table  shows  the  entire  num- 
ber of  persons  treated  at  the  various 
dispensaries  in  the  state,  most  of 
which  are  in  this  city,  to  be  1,052,- 
177,  while  the  number  of  times  such 
persons  were  treated  is  over  two 
millions.  This  total  does  not,  of 
course,  make  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  some  persons  may  have  been 
treated  in  mor6  than  one  dispensary, 
and  some  deduction  must  be  made 
upon  this  score,  although  the  num- 
ber of  duplicates  of  this  kind  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  State  Board  does  not  include  in 
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this  table  any  statement  of  the  free 
treatment  given  by  physicians  of  the 
Health  Department,  by  the  physi- 
cians employed  by  the  Evening 
Worlds  or  by  the  physicians  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities;  nor  is 
there  any  statement  of  the  patients 
treated  without  charge  by  physi- 
cians who  visit  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  or  the  dis- 
trict committees  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  There  is  no 
report  from  the  New  York  Hospital 
which,  especially  in  its  House  of 
Relief,  treats  a  large  number  of 
persons,  and  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  corps  of  night  physicians  who 
may  be  called  from  police  stations. 
There  arc  in  all  sixty-six  dispen- 
saries in  the  city  given  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  while  the  New 
York  City  Directory  enumerates 
over  80  dispensaries.  It  is  entirely 
probable  therefore  that  the  statistics 
given  by  the  State  Board  are  safely 
within  the  truth,  and  the  numerous 
agencies  above  mentioned  from 
whom  no  statistics  were  supplied 
were  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  the 
secretary  when  the  statement  was 
made  that  one-half  the  people  of 
New  York  receive  practically  free 
medical  treatment ;  although  Dr. 
Greer  is  also  correct  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment is  not,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
did  it  claim  to  be,  based  upon  exact 
statistical  information.  Of  course 
no  statistics  on  this  subject  could 
easily  be  complete.  Even  if  accurate 
returns  were  received  from  all  of  the 
agencies  which  we  have  enumerated, 


there  would  still  remain  the  large 
amount  of  free  private  practice  by 
physicians  who  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices of  which  it  may  be  that  no 
record  is  kept  even  by  themselves. 


THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  COMMISSION. 


We  publish  below  some  replies 
received  by  the  tenement-house 
commission  relative  to  air-shafts. 
Other  replies  have  been  published 
previously. 

The  questions  submitted  upon 
this  point  were  :  2.  What  should  be 
the  minimum  size  of  all  air-shafts? 

a.  Should  there  be  a  minimum 
width  as  well  as  a  minimum  area  ? 
(The  present  regulations  permit 
shafts  only  28  inches  wide.) 

b.  When  "air-shafts"  are  in- 
creased in  length,  shall  they  be  in- 
creased proportionately  in  width? 
(The  present  law  does  not  require  it.) 
Dr.  Moreau  Morris  {Board  of  Healthy 

and  Tenement-House  Commission, 

1884),    log    East    Seventy4hird 

street. 
There   should   be.     (The   present 
regulations      permit      shafts      only 
twenty-eight  inches  wide.)    Entirely 
too  small. 
Mr.  Wm,  H,  Rahman  {Architect  and 

former  Building  Inspector),  d^j 

West  14,8th  street. 
Yes.  Four  feet  minimum  width — 
in  other  words,  width  of  shaft  should 
be  ten  per  cent  of  height  of  walls 
over  curb — four-foot  shaft  for  forty- 
foot  six-inch  wall. 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Chestresmith{Archi' 

tect\  7/  Broadway. 
For  sake  of  privacy  as  well  as 
health,  especially  where  there  are  a 
number  of  houses  on  the  border  line 
between  the  lower  class  and  well-to- 
do,  the  minimum  width  should  be 
ten  feet  or  more.     This  also  tends 
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toward  prohibition  of  the  single  lot 
tenement. 

Mr.   Carl  Otto  and  Frank  Mutton 
{Architects),  6j  William  street. 
By  all  means.     A  shaft  should  be 
as  nearly  square  as  possible. 
Mr,  John  Hopkins  Denison  \Church 
of  Sea  and   Land),   6i   Henry 
street. 
Three  feet. 
Mr.    W.   E.   McCord  {Union  Settle- 
ment)j  2jj  East  lo^th  street. 
Yes.     Thirty-six  inches. 
Messrs.  Israels  &  Harder  (Architects), 
1^4  Broadway. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  width 
which  might  be  narrower  in  courts 
running  east  and  west,  than  in  ones 
running  north  and  south,  which  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  get  sun 
at  bottom. 

Mr.  George  Martin  Huss  {Architect), 
1285  Broadway. 
Minimum  width  three  feet. 
Mr.  Arthur  Boehmer  {Architect),  75/ 
Tremont  avenue. 
Yes,  at  least  three  feet  wide. 
Mr.  P.  J.  Owens,  887  Trinity  avenue. 

Two  feet. 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Burrozvs  {Agent  Char- 
ity   Organisation    Society),  527 
Amsterdam  avenue. 
Yes. 
Mr.    F.    R.   Pratt,   Pratt    Institute, 
Brooklyn. 
No  air  shafts,  but  courts. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Von  Hafen  {Ozvncr).  Wan- 
tagh.  L.  I. 
Three  feet  wide. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Comstock  {Architect),  124. 
West  Forty-fifth  street. 
No  court  or  shaft  should  be  less 
than  five  feet  wide  in  any  part.     I 
do  not  consider  the  present  require- 
ments proper. 

Mr.  Otto  L.  Spannhake  {Architect  and 
Civil   Engineer),  jrj    Madison 
avenue. 
Five    feet    six    inches    minimum 


width   of    air    shaft ;     twenty     feet 

width  of  courts  (No.  3^). 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Merkle,  1268  Second 
avenue. 
Not  necessarily. 

Tenement-House  Committee  of  Th€ 
Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of 
Labor),  21  West  Twenty-fourth 
street. 
Yes.     Three   feet   for  a  building 

one   story   high ;    four    feet    for    a 

building  two  or  three  stories  high ; 

five  feet  for  a  building  four  or  five 

stories  high,  and  increasing  in  same 

ratio. 

Mr.  Orrin  D.  Cocks  {Union  Theologi- 
cal  Seminary),   ^/    East   Sixty- 
ninth  street. 
Yes. 

Mr.   fohn   Martin   {London    County 
Council),  gjj  Lexington  avenue. 
Yes. 

Messrs.   Herbert   S.   Harde    and  R. 

Thomas  Short  {Architects'  Associ- 

ation). 

The  minimum  width  of  shafts  in 

buildings    over    four    stories     high 

should  be  changed  from  twenty-eight 

inches  to  six  feet. 

Miss  Elisabeth  S.  Williams  {College 
Settlement),  pj  Rivington  street. 
Minimum  width  five  feet. 
George  L.  Bottome  {Grace  Chapel,  Rep- 
resenting Committee  of  Church 
Workers). 
Should  never  be  less  than  thirty- 
six  inches,  no  matter  what  the  area  is. 
Mr.    Hugh     Getty    {Carpenter    and 
Builder),  27^  Ninth  avenue. 
Present  law  is  sufficient. 
Mr.  James  Forbes  {Charity  Organiza- 
tion Agent),  g  Chambers  street. 
Yes. 
Mr.  John  J.  Bealin  {Superintendent 
Free  Employment  Bureau). 
Air  shafts  should  increase  in  width 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
building,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  closed  at  the  top. 
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Air.  Joseph    Wolf   {Architect),   1125 
Broadiuay. 
Yes.    No  court  should  be  less  than 
three  feet  wide. 
Mr.  Joseph  M,  Brody, 

Yes,  air-shafts  should  be  not  less 
than  five  feet  when  enclosed  on  all 
sides,  and  not  less  than  three  feet 
when  open  at  one  end. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Bramley  {Board of  Health). 

I  think  so. 
Mr.  M.  B.  Feeny  {Chief  Sanitary  In- 
spector Health  Department,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan). 
Yes. 
Mr.  F.  A.Jeiuett  {Board  of  Health, 
Brooklyn). 
No. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Black  {Board  of  Health, 
Assistant  Sanitary  Superintend- 
ent, Borough  of  Brooklyn). 
No. 
Air.  John  T.  Turner  {Board  of  Health 
Sanitary   Inspector,  Borough   of 
Manhattan). 
Yes. 
Dr.   Blauvelt  {Chief  Inspector  Divi- 
sion of  Contagious  Diseases,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  Department 
of  Health). 
Yes.     Four  stories,  four  feet  wide 
by  fifteen  feet  long;  over  four  stor- 
ies,  five    feet    wide   by  twenty  feet 
long. 

Air.    Fred'k     Sprcnger    {Board   of 
Health  Sanitary  Inspector,  Bor- 
ough of  Alanhat  tan). 
Yes. 
Mr.  Jas.    W.   Naughton    {Board  of 
Health  Sanitary  Inspector,  Bor- 
ough of  Alanhattan). 
Yes. 
Dr.  Eugene  Monaghan  {Department 
of  Health    Assistant    Sanitary 
Superintendent  of  the  Bronx). 
The    minimum    width    and   area 
should  be  regulated. 
Mr.  David  E.  Johnston  {Health  De- 
partment Health  Inspector). 
Yes. 


Mr.    W.  A.   Demihg  {Sanitary    In- 
spector Department  of  Health). 
I  consider  this  much  too  narrow. 
I  think  the   minimum  width  should 
be  five  feet. 

Mr.   Wm.  H.  Dobbs  {Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  Department  of  Health). 
In  my  opinion  there  should  be. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Spencer  {Sanitary  Inspector 
Department  of  Health). 
Yes. 
Alfred  A.  Brick  {Inspector  Depart- 
ment of  Health). 
Yes ;  where  air-shafts  of  adjoining 
property  are  absent  and  really  form 
one  shaft,  two  feet  six  inches  from 
each  lot.     Where  not  so  arranged,, 
not  less  than  three  feet  in  width. 

ANSWERS  TO  2b. 
2b.  When  "air-shafts"  are  in- 
creased in  length,  shall  they  be 
increased  proportionately  in  width? 
(The  present  law  does  not  require 
it.) 

Mr.  Charles  Baxter  {Architect),  2580 
Third  avenue. 
Not  necessarily  in  ordinary  tene- 
ments. 

Dr.  Roger  S.   Tracy  {Department  of 
Health),  New  York. 
An  increase  of  length,  without  in- 
crease of  width,  would  increase  the 
draught  in  the  shaft,  if  it  is  open  at 
the  bottom  like  a  chimney. 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  {Architect),  j  Cham- 
bers street. 
Not  for   ordinary   tenements,    on 
twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  feet 
or  narrower  lots. 

Mr.    Charles   F.    Wingate  {Sanitary 
Engineer),  i  William  street. 
Yes. 
Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Welling  {Cherry  Street 
Model  Tenements),  2  Weill  street. 
They  certainly  should   be,  but  if 
there  is  a  good  indraught  and  cur- 
rent  the   proportionate  increase   in 
width  is  not  so  vital;  i.  e.,  the  in- 
crease need  not  be  proportional. 
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Mr.   Robert    IV.    Gibson   {Architect), 
54,  Broad  street. 
There    can    be    no    reason    in    a 
'*  shaft "  for  compelling  a  builder  to 
increase   dimensions    in    that    way. 
The  true  way  is  by  rule  suggested 
in  answers  \a  and  others. 
Mr .  Ernest  Greene  {Architect),  Temple 
Court. 
Increase  in  length  of  an  enclosed 
shaft   of   a   stated   width   does   not 
impair    its    usefulness,    but    rather 
increases    it,    so   there    can    be    no 
reason  for  requiring  the  widening  of 
the  shaft. 

Mr.    William  Bannister  {Architect), 
6g  Wall  street. 
Not  necessarily  if  shaft  is  open  at 
one  side. 

Mr.    Clarence    Gordon     {East    Side 
Settlement),  Seventy-sixth  street 
and  East  River. 
Yes. 
Mr.  Archibald  A.   Hill  {West  Side 
Settlement    Worker),  yjj    Tenth 
avenue. 
Yes. 
Mr.  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman  {Lawyer), 
jp  Wall  street. 
No. 
Dr.  Robert  Newman  {Inspector-Council 
of  Hygiene,    i86f),    148    West 
Seventy-third  street. 
Air   shafts   should   be  in    size   in 
proportion  to  the  width  and  height 
of  the  building.     Architects  are  the 
best  judges  about  determining  par- 
ticulars. 

Dr.  Moreau  Morris  {Department  of 
Health,     Tenement-House     Com- 
mittee, 1884),  ^^9  ^^^l  Seventy- 
third  street. 
Not  necessarily  if  of  proper  size, 

see  query  No.  2. 

Mr.    George  Palliser  {Architect),  J2 
Park  Place. 
Yes.     No  ordinary  shaft  of  three 
feet  wide,  over  fifteen  feet  long. 


Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  { Federation  of 
Churches),  11  Broadway. 
I  should  say  yes. 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Mulliken  {Architect), 
28g  Fourth  avenue. 
This  seems  unnecessary. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rahman  {Architect  and 
former  Building  Inspector),  6^y 
West  14,8th  street. 
Yes,  increase  25  per  cent  in  width 
for  every  ten  additional  feet  length 
over  50  feet. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Chestresmith  {Archi- 
tect), J I  Broadway. 
This  would  be  unnecessary  wiih 
a  minimum  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
Mr.   Carl  Otto  and  Frank  Hutton 
{Architects),  6j  William  street. 
Yes. 
Mr.  fohn  Hopkins  Dennison  {Church 
of  Sea   and   Land),   61    Henry 
street. 
Yes. 
Mr.    W.  E.   McCord  {Union   Settle- 
ment), 2jy  E.  104th  street. 
Yes. 
Messrs.    Israels   &r  Harder    {Archi- 
tects), ig4  Broadway. 
We  do  not  think  this  is  necessary 
in  view  of  answer  below  to  question 
No.  3. 

Mr.  George  Martin  Huss  {Architect), 
1285  Broadway. 
Yes. 
Mr.     Arthur     Boehmer  {Architect), 
75/  Tremont  avenue. 
Certainly. 
Mr.     P.    J.     Owens,     887     Trinity 
avenue. 
No. 

Miss    Sarah     F.     Burrows    {Agent 
Charity    Organization    Society), 
5-?7  Amsterdam  avenue. 
Yes. 

Mr.   F.   B.  Pratt  {Pratt   Institute), 
Brooklyn. 
No  air-shafts,  but  courts. 
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Mr.    H.    G.     Von    Hafen   {Owner), 
Wantagh,  Long  Island, 
Not  necessarj'. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Corns tock  {Architect),  124, 
West  Forty- fifth  street, 
I   do  not  think  any  law  is  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  this,  as  usually  a 
practical  architect  attends  to  this. 
Mr,   Otto    L,   Spannhake  {Architect 
and  Civil  Engineer),  ji 5  Madison 
avenue. 
No. 
Dr,  S.  A,  Knopf,  16    West  Ninety^ 
fifth  street. 
Yes. 
Mr,   Charles   A,  Merkle,   1268  Second 
avenue. 
Not  necessary. 
Mr.  Anthony  Peyer I  {Builder),  ^iS  East 
Eighty-sixth  street. 

Sure. 
Tenement' House     Committee     of    {The 
Church  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Interests  of  Labor). 

Yes.    When  more  than  thirty  feet 
in  length,  at  least  one  foot  should 
be  added  for  each  ten  feet. 
Mr.  Orrin  G.  Cocks  {Union  Theological 
Seminary),    41     East     Sixty -ninth 
street. 
Yes. 
Mr,  fohn  Martin  (London  County  Coun- 
cil), pYJ  Lexington  avenue. 
Yes. 
Miss    Elizabeth    S,    Williams    (College 
Settlement),  pj  Riving  ton  street. 
Yes. 
J^ev,  George  L,  Bottome  (Grace  Chapel, 
Representing  Committee  of  Church 
Workers), 
Undoubtedly,  as  circulation  other- 
wise would  be  hindered. 
Mr.Hugh  Getty  (Carpenter  and  Builder), 
274  Ninth  avenue. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the 
width,  as  the  increase  in  length  of 
the  shaft  would  necessarily  create  a 
better  circulation  of  air,  which  would 
not  be  increased  by  a  change  in  the 
width. 


Mr.  James  Forbers  (Charity  Organiza- 
tion   Society    A  gent)  ^   p    Chambers 
street. 
Yes. 
Mr.    Joseph     Wolf    (Architect),    112s 
Broadway. 
This  would  be  quite  impracticable. 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Brody, 

Yes ;  enclosed  air  shafts  should  be 
so  increased,  and  ratio  recommended 
is  one  to  three,  an  increase  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  open  at  one 
end. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bramley  (Board  of  Health). 
Not   necessarily,   if   open  at  one 
side  to  external  air;  if  closed,  yes. 
Mr.  M.   B,  Feeny  (Chief  Sanitary  In- 
spector Health  Department). 
Yes. 
Mr.  F,  A.  Jewett  (Board  of  Health)^ 
Brooklyn. 
Yes. 
Dr,   R.   A.    Black  (Assistant  Sanitary 
Superintendent  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, Board  of  Health), 
Yes. 
Mr.   John    T.    Turner    (Sanitary   In- 
spector    Borough    of    Manhattan, 
Board  of  Health). 
,   Not  necessarily  if  they  are  open 
at  the  end  ;  if  enclosed,  yes. 
Dr.  A,  Blauvelt  (Chief  Inspector  Divi- 
sion of  Contagious  Diseases  Borough 
of     Manhattan,      Department     of 
Health). 
All  shafts  should  be  at  least  four 
feet  wide. 

Mr.    Fredk    Sprenger    (Sanitary   In- 
spector    Borough     of    Manhattan^ 
Board  of  Health). 
If  enclosed,  yes;  if  open  on  end 
or  side,  not  necessarily. 
Mr,  J  as,    W.  Naughton  (Sanitary  In- 
spector    Borough     of    Manhattan^ 
Board  of  Health), 
Not  if  they  are  open  at  the  end, 
if  closed  at  the  end  and  open  at  the 
top,  yes. 

Dr.  Eugene  Ma  nag  ha  n  (Assistant  Sani- 
tary  Superintendent  of  the  Bronx, 
Department  of  Health). 
Even  if  you  increase  length  mini- 
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mum   width    is    necessary    for    the 
proper  lighting,  etc. 
Mr.  David  E,  Johnson  {Health  Inspec- 
tor Department  of  Health). 
Yes. 
Mr.  W.A.  Denting  (Sanitary  Inspector 
Department  of  Health). 
Yes. 
Mr.    Wm.    H.   Dobbs   {Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector    Department  of  Health). 
Yes,  by  all  means. 
Dr.  C.   L.   Spencer  (Sanitary  Inspector 
Department  of  Health). 
No. 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Brick  (Inspector  Health 
Department). 
If  minimum  width  is  as  above  it 
is  not  necessary. 


A  CHILDREN'S  COURT. 


Probably  no  more  valuable  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  the  New 
Y'ork  charter  than  that  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Children's  Court. 
We  believe  that  all  classes  of  people 
interested  in  charitable  and  reforma- 
tory work,  without  regard  to  denom- 
ination, organization  or  previous 
differences  of  opinion,  are  agreed  as 
to  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal  of  this 
kind  and  likewise  as  to  the  general 
details  of  its  constitution.  The  un- 
happy effects  are  apparent  at  a 
glance,  of  bringing  children  who 
happen  to  be  accused  of  a  crime, 
some  of  them  of  very  tender  years, 
into  contact  w^ith  older  criminals, 
and,  in  a  community  so  large  as  ours, 
some  separate  place  for  the  trial  and 
confinement  of  young  offenders 
should  be  secured.  Many  of  these 
accused  children  are  only  violators 
of  petty  city  ordinances. 

The  suggestion  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  that  the  new  court  shall  be 
organized  in  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the   Department   of   Charities   now 


used  for  the  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation of  cases  of  destitute  children. 
As  the  Board  of  City  Magistrates 
already  has  all  it  can  attend  to,  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  will  be 
asked  to  assume  the  additional  dut- 
ies. This  court  consists  of  five  jus- 
tices, only  three  of  whom  sit  at  one 
time,  and  by  the  assignment  of  one 
justice  of  Special  Sessions  to  hold 
court  for  certain  periods,  with  the 
provision  that  grave  cases  may  be 
transferred  to  the  regular  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  a  minimum  of  ex- 
tra labor  will  be  required.  If  the 
work  proves  too  onerous,  the  num- 
ber of  the  judges  of  Special  Ses- 
sions ought  to  be  increased.  We  can 
imagine  no  better  or  more  peremp- 
tory reason  why  this  should  be  done. 
In  such  a  court,  moreover,  the  just 
tices  can  learn  to  make  children's 
cases  a  specialty,  and  to  study  child 
nature  better  than  they  now  can. 

The  new^  scheme  also  includes  a 
provision  for  a  system  of  probation. 
Upon  the  conviction  of  a  child,  the 
new  court  will  be  empowered  to 
parole  the  small  offender  to  the  care 
of  a  probation  officer  for  an  indefin- 
ite time,  provided  that  it  does  not  ex- 
tend longer  than  a  period  when  the 
child  would  become  i8  years  old. 
Proper  terms  and  conditions  of  par- 
ole may  be  ordered  by  the  court,  or 
the  court  may  leave  the  child  with  its 
parents  or  guardian,  as  it  sees  fit. 

Something  like  this  plan  is  now 
operated  with  excellent  results  in 
lx)th  Boston  and  Chicago.  It  ought 
to    be    established    in    this    city. — 

Nnv   )'ork  Stiti. 


The  Squirrel  Inn,  located  at  131 
Bowery,  a  restaurant  and  an  experi- 
ment,  was  started  about  June  i  by 
the  Church  Temperance  Society. 
Mr.  Robert  Graham,  secretary  of  the 
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Church  Temperance  Society,  de- 
scribes this  enterprise  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  Charities  as  ^  substi- 
tute for  the  saloon  in  the  Bowery 
district.  Mr.  Graham  says  that 
about  six  years  ago  a  house-to-house 
investigation  was  made,  the  result 
of  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
were  563  saloons  to  a  population  of 
94,016  in  the  Bowery  neighborhood, 
a  condition  not  wholesome  to  the 
residents  of  that  district. 

In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coffeehouses  in  England, 
and  the  lack  of  pleasant  reading 
rooms  on  the  Bowery,  made  it  seem 
probable  that  something  similar 
might  be  desirable  here.  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Bradford,  hoping  that  something 
might  be  done,  offered  the  use  of 
this  house  on  the  Bowery  free  of 
rent  and  taxes  to  the  Church  Tem- 
perance Society  for  two  years.  This 
privilege  was  finally  extended  to 
five  years. 

The  lease  being  secured,  plans 
were  drawn  and  submitted  to  the 
Building  Department  for  a  restau- 
rant, a  free  reading  room,  and 
three  other  rooms  to  be  used  as 
lodging  rooms.  The  Building  De- 
partment, on  a  legal  technicality, 
refused  to  grant  the  lodging-room 
clause,   but   approved    of    the   rest. 

Thus  the  plan  was  put  into  opera- 
tion without  the  lodging  rooms, 
and  from  then  until  now,  Mr. 
Graham  states,  it  has  been  patron- 
ized by  "just  the  class  we  wanted." 

The  restaurant  is  open  from  5 
A.  M.  to  11.30  P.  M.  It  is  patronized 
by  both  men  and  women.  A  regular 
dinner  is  served,  the  cost  of  which  is 


fifteen  cents.  Other  side  orders  may 
be  had  at  low  prices.  The  staff  em- 
ployed numbers  fourteen,  with  an 
additional  manager.  The  returns 
for  the  first  three  months  were  below 
the  expenditures.  In  the  month  of 
September  there  was  a  slight  favor- 
able balance,  and  during  the  winter 
Mr.  Graham  expects  that  the  restau- 
rant will  meet  its  current  expenses. 

Lectures  and  entertainments  will 
be  given  alternately  each  week 
through  the  winter.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  first  lecture,  just  given, 
was  150  men,  which  number  absorbs 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  room. 
After  the  platform  speaker  has 
finished  his  half-hour  address  men, 
from  the  audience  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for  five  minutes, 
the  right  being  reserved  by  the 
chairman  to  stop  them  at  any  time. 
At  the  last  meeting  five  of  the 
Bowery  orators  made  quite  capable 
speeches. 

A  request  for  Sunday  evening 
services  has  been  made  by  some  of 
the  men  patronizing  the  inn.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  interest  taken 
in  the  lectures,  and  the  success  of 
the  restaurant,  makes  Mr.  Graham 
sanguine  of  the  future  success  of  the 
scheme  which  he  thinks  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  multiplication  of 
similar  "  inns  *'  in  New  York  city. 


^  * 
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In  the  month  of  September,  the 
total  number  of  applications  at  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities  was  3,317, 
representing  about  eleven  thousand 
"and  fifty-six  individuals.  At  the 
Bureau  of   Relief  430  persons  ap- 
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plied  for  the  first  time,  while  1,720 
persons  applied  who  had  been  inves- 
tigated previously.  In  516  cases  re- 
lief was  refused  for  sufficient  cause. 
Regular  monthly  allowances  were 
granted  in  342  cases  not  included  in 
the  above.  Seventy-eight  persons 
were  given  transportation  to  various 
places  within  the  United  States  or 
Europe.  The  amount  of  furnishings 
and  clothing  distributed  was:  Gar- 
ments, 2,171;  pairs  of  shoes,  474; 
articles  of  bedding  and  furniture, 
III;  bundles  of  clothing,  12  (this 
clothing  was  for  mothers  and  in- 
fants, and  was  comprised  of  240 
pieces).  Three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four homeless  men  were  furnished 
with  meals  and  108  nights  of  board 
and  lodging  were  given. 

In  the  meantime,  33  free  inter- 
ments were  made. 

The  nurses  paid  970  visits  to  61 
individuals  needing  such  care,  and 
69  persons  were  supplied  with  nour- 
ishing food.  In  addition  to  the  above 
distributions,  84  bottles  of  wine  and 
liquor,  6  bottles  of  maltine,  i  bottle 
of  cod-liver  oil,  19  orders  for  surgi- 
cal appliances,  and  23  grocery  or- 
ders were  also  distributed. 

At  the  employment  bureau  there 
was  a  total  registration  of  1,16^  ap- 
plicants. Of  these  applicants,  210 
secured  work,  70  refused  work,  603 
failed  to  call  after  registration. 

The  receipts  for  the  month  were 
$12,855.05,  and  the  disbursements 
in  the  various  departments  for  relief 
were  $13,499.06.      Four  new   sub- 


scribers also  enrolled,  contributing 
the  sum  of  $80. 


At  the  branch  office  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  495  clients  have  applied 
since  January  15,  1900.  Of  these 
clients,  about  one-third  are  men.  Miss 
C.  A.  Fiske,  who  has  had  complete 
charge  of  the  office  and  all  its  details 
since  May  i,  states  that  the  number 
of  clients  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  that  she  hopes  an  assistant  may 
soon  be  secured. 

In  collecting  money  the  society- 
charges  no  fees  if  the  amount  is  less 
than  $10,  if  more  than  $10  is  col- 
lected a  fee  of  ten  per  cent  is 
charged. 

Of  those  applying  for  legal  assist- 
ance, 154  desired  the  collection  of 
wages. 

Of  the  money  collected  by  Miss 
Fiske,  $957.87  was  gained  by  settle- 
ment in  the  office  representing  twenty 
cases;  $438  was  collected  outside 
the  office  representing  eight  parties ; 
$188.38  was  collected  after  judgment 
had  been  awarded  representing  four- 
teen  suits,  and  $188.38  has  been 
awarded  by  judgment ;  but  as  yet 
not  collected.  The  largest  amount 
collected  was  $332  and  the  smallest 
was  forty  cents. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  city  of  New 
York  spends  more  money  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world  for  the  per- 
manent betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  that  its  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  are  greater 
than  those  of  any  six  states  in  the 
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Union.    Wc  have  not  verified  the 
estimate. 


Trinity  Hospital,  at  50  Varick 
street,  which  has  been  closed  since 
May  for  repairs,  will  reopen  Octo- 
ber 15.  This  hospital,  which  has 
been  under  the  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  St  Mary  for  many  years, 
will,  in  the  future,  be  under  a  secular 
superintendent,  the  Sisters  having 
withdrawn. 


Charities  Commissioner  Keller,  on 
October  i,  heard  the  complaints  of 
workmen  engaged  in  renovating  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
Island.  The  majority  of  these  men 
are  Italian,  and  they  assert  that  they 
have  not  been  paid  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages.  This  contract,  awarded 
to  the  Mahoney  Brothers,  passed 
through  the  hands  of  sub-contrac- 
tors, and  Pietro  Vonfigro  finally 
secured  it.  It  is  claimed  that  Von- 
figro paid  the  union  scale  of  $3.50 
per  day,  but  that  nine  dollars  was 
deducted  from  each  man's  wages  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  leaving  the 
real  wages  only  two  dollars  per  day. 
The  matter  will  be  brought  before 
the  full  board  for  settlement. 

The  New  York  State  Medical  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  seventeenth 
annual  meeting,  October  15-18,  at 
Hosack  Hall,  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  17  West  Forty-third 
street.  New  York  city. 

On  October  2  the  Cornell  Medical 
School  opened  its  first  session  in  the 


new  building,  on  First  avenue,  be- 
tween Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty- 
eighth  streets.  About  five  hundred 
students  have  enrolled. 

This  building  is  constructed  of 
stone  and  marble;  it  is  six  stories 
high ;  its  dimensions  are  400  x  200 
feet.  On  the  top  floor  is  a  dissect- 
ing room,  200  X  100  feet,  which  will 
seat  three  hundred  students.  On 
the  fifth  floor  are  the  rooms  where 
work  is  done  in  bacteriology  and 
pathology.  From  the  fourth  story 
down  the  building  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  dispensary,  on  the  other  the 
medical  college.  The  dispensary 
will  treat  free  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

The  building  formerly  used  by 
this  school,  which  belonged  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  will  be  converted  into 
a  maternity  hospital  by  the  hospital 
authorities. 


A  course  in  "Descriptive  Sociol- 
ogy/' began  October  10  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Instruction  in  this  course 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Mabel  Hurd, 
in  the  Art  Building,  174  Montague 
street.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
give  **  a  description  of  mental  and 
physical  results  of  human  associa- 
tion— to  present  social  facts  rather 
than  to  develop  social  theories.'* 
Lectures  of  particular  interest  to 
charity  workers  will  be  given  on 
**  Pauperism/'  **  Child-Saving,"  and 
"  The  City." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Fin- 
ney, general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Provident  Association,  is  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  on  October 
I. 
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C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  SEPTCMKR*  1900. 


CENTRAL  OmCC 


August,  1900 

Sbptbmbkr,  1899. 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 


373 

429 
-»5i 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Application 
Bureau. 


878 

1,863 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust. 


$619.15 

49090 
55360 


Reports  from 

Registration 

Bureftu. 


233 

«93 


msTRia  omas. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visits  by 
District  Agents. 

Consulutions 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 

by  Friendly 

Vititatioa. 

610 

634 
793 

100 

1,699 

3.a86 
1,683 

401 

a93 
334 

61 

Skptkmbbr, X899  .  ... 

WOODYARD. 

BRANCH  WOODYAn. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

SoptMikw.  1900 

420 

495 
454 

30 

24 

j6 

99A 

67 

«o5 
j6 

'^ 

Sbpibmbbk.  1699 

85^ 

PARK  AVENUE  UUNDRY. 

!          WORKROOM  FOR  UNSKHIED  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.     Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

August.  1900 

Sbptbmbbr,  1899 

II 

«7 

140 

102 
138 

S3II.S8 

175.28 
372.07 

99 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  EUND. 


Stamp  Stations. 

300 

300 
309 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

SeptaabM*,  1900 

August,  1900 

Sbftbmbrr,  1899 

69382 

69.382 
58,416 

$40399.73 

The  following  statistics,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1900  (now  in  the 
process  of  publication),  show  the 
work  done  in  the  Registration 
Bureau  for  the  year  under  observa- 
tion. 

During   this  year  5,592    requests 
••  information  were  received,  1,853 


reports  were  received  from  co-operat- 
ing  agencies,  and  the  confidential  re- 
ports sent  out  by  the  bureau  num- 
bered 6,297. 

Of  these  reports  254  were  made 
to  churches;  2,398  to  societies; 
1,931  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries; 
1,003  to  private  individuals.  The 
total  number  of  such  reports  made 
was  5,566. 
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The  records  opened  during  the 
year  were  as  follows : 

{a)  Of  the  6,388  cases  not  previ- 
ously recorded  in  the  Registration 
Bureau,  3,092  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  3,296  were  reported  by  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor. 

{6)  Of  the  144  cases  previously 
recorded  (but  not  known  since  May 
I,  1890,  until  the  present  application), 
76  were  cared  for  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  68  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 

W  5»353  cases  were  reopened 
which  had  been  known  since  May  i, 
1890.  Of  these  cases  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  cared  for  2,081, 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  3,272. 

{d)  The  number  of  cases  reopened 
during  the  year  (not  counting  dupli- 
cates) was  4,464.  Of  this  number, 
1,749  w^**^  under  the  care  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
2,715  under  the  care  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor. 

New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
■MwMfl  CMti^l  Park  Wast  m^  MMbattaa  AvMae, 

maintains: 

(i.)— The  onlj  college  in  the  Slate  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  fv^MT/n  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bells 
Brown,  Dean. 

(3.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.>— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
physicians  attend  the  «//d>  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mmry  Knox  Boblnson,  Preaident. 


(e)  The  total  number  of  cases 
recorded  or  reopened  1899- 1900, 
was  11,885. 

In  the  above  year,  4,996  new  cases 
were  investigated,  and  942  cases 
which  had  been  knawn  previously, 
making  a  total  of  5,938  cases  investi- 
gated. 

Since  May  i,  1890,  this  bureau  has 
recorded  a  total  of  62,427  new  fami- 
lies. 

From  a  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Park  Avenue  Laundry  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  it  is 
learned  that  the  business  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $7,663.61.  The  Laun- 
dry  has  now  been  removed  to  the 
Industrial  Building  of  the  Society, 
516  West  Twenty-eighth  street. 

The  Sorosis  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  for  the  autumn  on  October 
I,  at  the  Aster  Library,  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. At  this  meeting  about 
one  hundred  women  were  present. 
The  subject  of  charity  and  philan- 
thropy was  discussed  with  much  in- 
terest. Mrs.  Charles  H.  Dennison 
is  the  president  of  this  association. 

Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPL0YMEN1 
AND  INFORMATION 

246  Fifth  Avenue 

Miss  Wild  will  supply  the  best  of  servants  only ;  giv- 
inf(  her  personal  attention  to  the  investigation  of  rei- 
erences:  housekeepers,  governesses;  shoppers  and 
chaperons  also  supplied  ;  houses  opened  and  closed, 
autumn  and  spring. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  \A^EST  22E)  STREET. 
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THE  CONTRACTS  OF  THE. 


metropolitan  UU 
insurance  Company 


(Tncorporateil   by  tbe 
State  of  IHw  york) 


ARE  BACKED  BY  AMPLE  SECURITY 


ADonal  Statement  of  tbe  Company  for  tbe  Tear  Ending  Decemtwr  31, 

ASSETS $50,763,097  55 

I  I ARII  ITIP^  i  R«-i«Mra«c«  r««d  aM  Special  Reaerve342«592,966  OOt       At  t  t  t  t  '%f<  Rt 

SURPLUS $7,650,968  68 

Qaifi  In  AAsetA  in  1899   $7*487,1 90  1  9 

Paid  Policy-holders  in  1899 $9.698.4aa  55 

Tbe  Record  of  tbe  letropolltan  Sbows  tbat  it  is  a  Progressive  Company 


YEAR 

INCOME 
FOB  THE  TEAR 

ASSETS 
AT  END  OF  TEAR 

SURPLUS 
AT  END  OF  YEAR 

1879 
1H84 
18>J9 
1894 
1899 

$567,598  51 

2,915.987  86 

8,725.196  47 

18,208.742  75 

28,798,714  45 

1879  i       $2,022,482  45 
1884            2.804.004  87 
1889            8.597,468  77 
1894           22.826.622  16 
1899  1       50.762,097  55 

1879 
1884 
1889 
1894 
1899 

$369,680  84 
618.120  25 
1.597,188  90 
4.034,028  21 
7,650,968  68 

HOME  OFFICE,, 
1    MADISON  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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POLICIES  ARE  THE  STANDARDS  OF  LIFE 
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CONTENTS.  here  over  five  years.    If  these  figures 

United  Hebrew  Chariti^ 1  ^^^  .^^'^^"  together  with  the  immi- 

Report  OF  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Manager,  ^-.if         '  i.  4.1.   4.  i.u     •  *  • 

Will  be  apparent  that  the  increase  in 

Teiieni^rH^*  Reform 6  fhe   number   of   new    applicants    is 

New  York  Times,  l^^-g^^y    ^"^,  ^<>    ^^^    extraordinary 

Annual  Meeting  of  C.  O.  S 8  increase  in  the  number  of  immigrants. 

Library  Consolidation 9  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 898-! 899,  29,088  Jewish 

People's  Choral  Union.. 9  immigrants    arrived    at    the     Barge 

Exfieriences  in  Fresh-Air  Work 11  Office.       In  the  past  year,  53,687  of 

J.  L.  Berry,  M.  D.  oiii*   co-religionists   have    landed    at 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 13  this  port. 

New  York  Conference  of  Charities..  14  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the 

The  Weeic  Ending  Cktober  13 15  cause  of  the  increase  of  5,970  in  the 

=  recurrent   applications.     There   has 

UNITED  HEBREW  CHARITIES.  beert  no  special  distress  during  the 

extracts  from  the  report  of  the  manager  P^st  year ;  the  winter  has  not  been 

for  the  year  1899-1900.  over  severe,  nor  have  industrial  con- 

— -^ —  ditions   been  of   such  a  kind  as  to 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  bring  the  poverty-stricken  to  our 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  doors  in  such  numbers.  .  If  one  pos- 
1900,  is  the  increase  in  the  number  sible  cause  stands  out  more  promi- 
of  applicants  who  applied  at  our  nently  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
office  for  assistance.  Our  records  sickness.  Not  sickness  of  the  acute, 
show  that  5,566  applicants  applied  but  of  the  chronic  order.  Illness 
for  the  first  time,  an  increase  of  that  is  due  primarily  to  the  unsani- 
1,024  over  the  previous  year.  Of  tary  conditions  in  which  our  bene- 
recurrent  cases  the  records  show  a  ficiaries  live;  disease  that  is  a  result- 
total  of  24,692,  an  increase  of  5,970  ant  of  the  tenement  and  of  the 
over  the  previous  year.  peculiar   indoor  vocations  whereby 

A  study  of  the  new  applications  so  many  of  our  dependents  endeavor 

furnishes   evidence   to    explain   the  to  earn  a  livelihood;  occupation  and 

increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  surroundings  which  sap  the  vitality 

of  applicants.      In  the   year    1898-  of  the  wage-earners  and  bring  their 

1899  only  twenty-four  per  cent  had  families  month  after  month  as  peti- 

been  in  the  United  States  less  than  tion^rs  for  relief. 
one  year,  while  fifty-eight  per  cent 

had  been  here  over  five  years.  In  the  *  employment  bureau. 
year  1899-1900  this  proportion  has  The  employment  bureau,  as  here- 
increased  to  thirty-seven  per  cent  tofore,  continues  to  make  a  satisfac- 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  tory  showing  and  to  demonstrate 
less  than  one  year  and  decreased  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  bureau  as  an 
forty-eight  per  cent  who  have  been  adjunct   to   the  work   of  our   relief 
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bureau.  Under  the  system  adopted 
last  year,  careful  investigation  is 
tnade  to  ascertain  whether  our  ap- 
plicants secure  the  positions  to  which 
they  are  sent,  and  for  this  reason 
the  percentage  of  persons  for  whom 
employment  was  secured  is  lower 
than  in  preceding  years.  It  gives, 
however,  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  important  de- 
partment of  our  work.  Eight  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
women,  and  children  applied  to 
us  during  the  past  year  for  posi- 
tions,  an  increase  of  M93  over  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these  3,538  have 
been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
one  year,  1,232  from  one  to  five 
years,  and  4,290  over  five  years. 
Work  was  obtained  for  4,176,  or 
over  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number.  If  it  be  remembered  forty 
per  cent  of  our  applicants  have  been 
in  the  United  States  less  than  one 
year  and  hence  have  but  slight 
acquaintance  with  our  language  and 
customs,  the  showing  made  is  a  very 
good  one.  During  the  past  six 
months  the  industrial  situation  has 
not  improved,  and  at  present  posi- 
tions for  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  are  at  a  premium.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  last 
year  5,387  applications  for  workmen 
were  received  from  employers,  but 
4,283  were  received  this  year. 

THE   WORKROOM. 

During  the  past  year  the  board 
of  directors  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  workroom  for  unskilled 
women.  This  innovation  was  along 
the  lines  of  the  policy  of  progressive 
philanthropy,  which  believes  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Since  the  workroom  was  opened  on 
December  i,  ninety-six  women  and 
five  men  have  been  given  employ- 
ment. Of  these  women  twenty-six 
were  deserted,  twelve  were  women 
with  sick  husbands,  forty-one  were 
widows,  fifteen  were  women  whose 


husbands  were  unemployed  and  two 
had  husbands  in  prison.  Sixteen  of 
these  women,  owing  to  their 
approaching  confinernent,  could  not 
readily  have  earned  a  livelihood  in 
any  other  manner.  Of  the  above, 
eight  are  now  working  on  knee 
pants,  twenty-eight  as  finishers,  four 
as  seamstresses,  five  as  buttonhole 
sewers,  five  as  ticket  sewers,  six  are 
working  on  boys'  blouses  and  three 
on  aprons. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

During  the  year  351  persons  were 
granted  transportation  to  Europe  as 
compared  with  the  total  of  241  who 
were  sent  back  last  year.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  were  granted 
transportation  to  points  in  the  in- 
terior as  compared  with  634  who 
were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1899.  Of 
those  who  were  returned  to  Europe 
the  great  majority  were  individuals 
who  had  become  incapacitated  and 
who  would  have  become  charges  on 
the  community  had  they  remained 
here.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  return 
them  to  their  relatives  on  the  other 
side.  Of  those  transported  to  the 
interior  155  were  sent  to  Colorado. 
These  were  nearly  all  cases  of  con- 
sumptives who  were  sent  there  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  recover 
their  health.  In  no  case,  however, 
was  transportation  granted  unless 
the  applicant  demonstrated  that  he 
had  sufficient  means  to  enable  him 
to  support  himself  while  in  Colorado, 
or  that  he  had  friends  there  who 
were  prepared  to  take  care  of 
him.  The  report  of  the  treasurer 
will  show  that  whereas  $11,554.71 
were  expended  for  transportation, 
$6,922.52  were  received  on  this  ac- 
count from  those  to  whom  tickets 
were  granted. 

AUXIUARY   SOCIETY. 

The  Auxiliary  Society  has  opened 
its  branch  office  at-  227  Kast  Broad- 
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way,  and  has  been  of  material  bene- 
fit to  the  work  of  the  society.  It 
has  since  its  opening  taken  2,376 
applications  for  relief  which  were 
then  referred  to  the  parent  society 
for  action.  Since  the  office  was 
opened  the  Employment  Bureau 
has  recorded  812  applications  for 
work  and  has  secured  326  positions, 
an  efficiency  of  forty  per  cent.  Of 
more  recent  growth  is  a  sisterhood, 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Auxiliary  Society,  which  will  begin 
work  during  the  coming  fall,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  within  the  next  few 
years  additional  sisterhoods  will 
spring  into  existence  to  take  charge 
of  the  congested  districts  on  the 
lower  east  side  which  are  at  present 
not  covered  by  any  sisterhood. 

FEDERATION  OF   SISTERHOODS. 

All  of  the  sisterhoods  which  have 
been  connected  with  the  Federation 
during  the  past  year  have  done 
faithful  and  efficient  work,  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  for  work  of 
this  kind  which  has  been  so  well 
described  as  being  done  "  without 
money  and  without  pride.**  It  is 
the  hope  of  your  manager  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  entire  city 
will  be  so  thoroughly  districted  that 
each  dependent  family  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  visitor 
connected  with  some  sisterhood,  so 
as  not  to  be  compelled  constantly  to 
return  to  the  office  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  and  make  applica- 
tion for  assistance. 

SELF-SUPPORTING  FUND. 

Through  the  generosity  of  our  ever- 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the 
relief  committee  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  during  the  past  year  to 
attempt  an  experiment  in  making 
some  of  our  families  self-supporting. 
The  $5,000  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schiff 
so  kindly  gave  for  this  purpose  has 
been  expended  by  the  relief  commit- 
tee in  sums  varying  from  $25  to  $200, 
and  the  recipients  thereof  have  been 


established  in  various  small  enter- 
prises, such  as  stands,  grocery  stores, 
etc.,  and  have  been  given  the  means 
of  purchasing  stock  of  various  kinds. 
A  rough  investigation  made  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  so  established,  indicates 
that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
have  been  successful.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  too  early  to  determine  the 
actual  result  of  such  an  experiment, 
and  your  manager  hopes,  in  his  next 
annual  report,  to  present  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  what  should  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  methods  of  alle- 
viating distress  among  our  worthy 
poor.  One  example  of  the  results 
obtained  from  assistance  of  this  char- 
acter may  be  in  order:  Mrs.  T.,  a 
widow  with  four  children,  aged  re- 
spectively ten,  eight,  five  and  three 
years,  was  started  in  a  candy  store 
in  June.  1899,  ^^^  relief  committee 
having  appropriated  $60  for  the  pur- 
pose. Even  after  being  placed  in 
business,  it  was  twice  found  neces- 
sary to  pay  her  rent,  amounting  to 
$13.  After  a  few  months  the  ven- 
ture took  on  another  phase,  and  the 
woman  began  to  earn  her  living. 
She  recently  appeared  before  the  re- 
lief committee  with  the  statement 
that  she  had  sold  a  half  interest  in 
her  store  for  $90,  and  returned  $50 
of  the  money  that  had  been  given 
her.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  partners 
were  offered  $200  for  their  business, 
but  refused  the  offer. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  JEWISH  CHARITIES. 

In  June  last  the  National  Confer- 
ence  of  Jewish  Charities  held  its 
first  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  and 
your  society  was  represented  by  the 
secretary  and  the  manager.  The 
subjects  of  greatest  importance  that 
were  discussed  there  were  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation,  the  care  of 
the  consumptive,  and  desertions. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  various  societies  con- 
stituting the   conference  were  laid 
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down,  and  the  organization  gives 
every  evidence  of  long  and  active 
existence  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
support  that  can  be  given  it  by  our 
organization. 

During  the  year  the  National  Jew- 
ish Hospital  for  Consumptives  in 
Denver  opened  its  doors,  and  at 
present  has  accommodations  for 
sixty  people.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  management  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  hospital  in  the  very 
near  future.  As  stated  in  the 
manager's  last  report,  no  question 
is  so  prominently  before  the  Jewish 
public  as  that  of  tuberculosis,  and 
for  this  reason  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  deserves  the  support  of 
one  and  all. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Of  vital  interest  to  the  work  of 
our  organization  is  the  report  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  respecting  the 
Jewish  immigrants  arriving  at  this 
port, — since  no  factor  enters  so  large- 
ly into  the  question  of  the  character 
and  kind  and  in  particular  of  the 
amount  of  relief  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  distribute.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  new 
applicants  who  applied  last  year  had 
been  in  the  United  States  less  than 
12  months.  Fifty  per  cent  had  been 
here  less  than  five  years.  Of  both 
new  and  recurrent  applicants,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  greater  bulk 
are  immigrants  who  have  come  here 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  that 
there  is  practically  no  American 
born  Jewish  pauper  class. 

In 'the  year  iSgS-'gg,  29,088  Jewish 
immigrants  arrived  at  the  Barge 
Office,  being  8,018  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year.  During  1 899-1900, 
53,687  irhmigrants  arrived,  and  of 
these  40,827  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is 
the  largest  number  of  immigrants 
that  has  arrived  since  1891.  What 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  this 
year*s  immigration  is  the  fact  that 


.while  the  percentage  of  Russian  and 
Galician  immigrants  has  slightly 
decreased,  the  percentage  of  Rou- 
manian immigrants  has  more  than 
trebled.  In  1 898-99  of  the  total 
immigration,  fifty-five  per  cent  were 
Russians,  thirty-seven  per  cent  were 
Austrians  and  Galicians,  and  five 
per  cent  Roumanians.  During  the 
present  year  fifty  percent  were  Rus- 
sians, thirty  per  cent  Austrians  and 
Galicians,  and  sixteen  per  cent  Rou- 
manians. The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Roumanians  is  caused  by  the 
exodus  that  has  recently  taken  place 
from  that  country. 

During  the  past  summer  a  number 
of  our  philanthropic  citizens  under- 
took to  assist  the  Roumanian  immi- 
grants who  are  coming  to  these 
shores  by  furnishing  them-  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  eventually 
furnishing  them  with  transportation 
to  various  points  throughout  the 
United  States  where  employment 
had  been  previously  secured.  The 
entire  movement  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  Benai  Berith,  which 
through  its  district  committees  and 
lodges  undertook  to  establish  these 
immigrants  and  to  make  them  self- 
supporting.  Since  the  movement 
began  nearly  one  thousand  persons 
have  been  sent  to  points  as  far  west 
as  San  Francisco  to  positions  that 
were  waiting  for  them.  If  this 
committee  has  done  nothing  else* 
it  has  at  least  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  by  a  concerted  movement 
to  transport  a  considerable  number 
of  our  co-religionists  from  New  York 
to  other  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
find  opportunities  in  many  branches 
of  trade  for  them  to  earn  respect- 
able and  honest  livelihoods.  I  have 
mentioned  the  success  of  this  com- 
mittee, as  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  your  notice 
what  I  deem  the  most  important 
topic  that  can  be  given  to  you  for 
your  consideration;    viz.,   the   con- 
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gestion  that  exists  throughout  the 
east  side  to-day,  and  the  evils  that 
result  from  it. 

Those  of  you  who  visited  the 
Tenement  -  House  Exhibition  last 
winter  will  doubtless  remember  the 
model  of  a  block  of  houses  on  Canal 
street  which  are  inhabited  by  over 
two  thousand  three  hundred  human 
beings,  but  which  are  without  a 
single  bath-tub  and  which  contain 
over  four  hundred  windowless  rooms. 
And  this  block  was  but  typical  of 
others  that  are  to  be  found  in  this 
section  which  contains  more  people 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

The  relief,  amounting  to  $120,000, 
has  been  distributed  among  our  ap- 
plicants. From  what  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  this  is  less  per  capita 
than  is  given  by  any  other  Jewish 
relief  society  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  furthermore  convinced  that 
had  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
been  in  a  position  to  distribute 
double,  or  even  treble  the  above 
amount,  the  relief  granted  would 
have  been  in  most  cases  merely 
palliative,  and  would  but  temporarily 
have  relieved  misery  that  is  due  to 
conditions  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  philanthropic  effort. 

What  these  conditions  are,  it  is 
easy  to  learn.  By  its  geographical 
position  the  city  of  New  York  has 
peculiar  limitations  with  respect  to 
population  which  may  not  be  over- 
stepped without  a  serious  menace  to 
the  community.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  long  since  passed 
the  boundaries  of  normal  housing, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  poverty  and  crime  and 
immorality  which  are  the  natural 
concomitants  of  such  abnormal  con- 
gestion. It  is  useless  for  us  to  dis- 
guise the  fact.  Vices  are  springing 
up  among  our  co-religionists  which 
were  formerly  unknown,  and  there 
can  not  be  the  faintest  doubt  to  the 
careful  observer  that  they  are  directly 


traceable  to  the  settlement  of  num- 
bers of  our  people  in  districts  that 
are  overcrowded  and  unfit  to  live  in. 
I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
Jews  of  New  York  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  this  grave  problem. 
More  than  this,  I  am  convinced 
from  the  results  of  the  past  summer 
that  it  is  possible  to  organize  a 
permanent  organization  in  this  com- 
munity whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
distribute  the  thousands  for  whom 
there  is  at  present  no  room,  together 
with  those  who  may  in  future  seek 
a  refuge  on  these  shores,  among  the 
less  densely  populated  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our 
sister  communities  and  our  national 
organizations  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic work  have  been  awakened 
to  th^  realization  that  the  city  of 
New  York  has  its  limitations  and  that 
its  ability  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
thousands  of  our  co-religionists  has 
already  been  overtaxed.  With  this 
awakening  comes  the  desire  to  be  of 
service,  and  unless  all  signs  fail  we 
may  expect  our  brethren  throughout 
the  country  to  give  active  support 
to  a  movement  which  contemplates 
the  breaking  up  of  the  so-called  New 
York  Ghetto.  That  large  sums  of 
money  will  be  needed  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  a  movement  goes 
without  saying.  The  investment, 
however,  will  be  one  rich  in  rewards, 
since  it  will  be  applied  along  the 
lines  of  that  broader  philanthropy 
which  aims  at  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  recipient.  As  such,  like  bread 
upon  the  waters,  it  will  come  baclc 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  community 
of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud, 
and  which  will  do  much  to  enhance 
the  fair  name  that  Israel  has  acquired 
in  this  truly  God-given  country. 


The  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  Philadelphia  has  ap- 
pointed four  free  dentists  for  the 
almshouse  of  that  city. 
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TENEMENT-HOUSE  REFORM. 


[Fr<tm  N,  V.  Ttmrs.] 

We  trust  that  every  reader  of  714^ 
Times  who  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  Greater 
New  York  read  the  compilation 
made  in  these  columns  yesterday  of 
the  answers  made  by  more  or  less 
expert  witnesses  to  the  questions 
put  to  them  by  the  Tenement-House 
Commission,  because  there  is  not 
a  question  more  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  great  majority  of 
dwellers  in  this  huge  municipality 
than  the  question  how  it  is  to  be 
housed.  That  it  is  now  housed 
so  badly  that  the  condition  may 
be  called  intolerable  is  an  opinion 
in  which  refined  and  sensitive 
observers  of  the  conditions  agree. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  with 
plausibility,  that  conditions  which 
refined  and  sensitive  observers  find 
intolerable  are  not  at  all  intolerable 
to  the  actual  dwellers  in  these  habi- 
tations, which  is  to  say  to  the  great 
majority  of  inhabitants  of  this  city. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  still  with 
high  plausibility,  that  they  do  not 
make  use  of  such  facilities  for  health 
and  cleanliness  as  are  already  put  in 
their  way,  and  that  to  endow  the 
actual  tenement -house  population, 
for  example,  with  separate  bath- 
rooms would  be  to  emulate  the  inju- 
dicious benefactor  in  Goldsmith  who 
**  sent  the  poor  ruffles  who  wanted 
a  shirt." 

The  rejoinder  to  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult. It  is  that  the  public  should  see 
that  every  householder,  or  tenement 
householder,  has  the  means  of  living 
in  decency  and  health,  and  that  he 
should  be  taught  by  other  agencies 
to  employ  the  facilities  for  such  liv- 
ing that  his  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide.  As  Carlyle  asks 
about  the  condition  of  Ireland,  **  If 
that  dreary  Greenland  wind  of  be- 
nighted want  had  frozen  him  into  a 
kind  of  torpor  and  numb  callosity. 


so  that  he  saw  not,  felt  not,  was  that, 
to  a  creature  with  a  soul  in  it,  some 
assuagement,  or  the  cruelest  wretch- 
edness of  all  ?  " 

We  quite  admit  that  the  sincere 
and  uninstructed  searcher  for  truth, 
who  should  try  to  elicit  it  from  the 
answers  to  the  questions  propound- 
ed by  the  Tenement-House  Associa- 
tion to  the  various  classes  of  more 
or  less  experts  interrogated  by  that 
association,  would  be  apt  to  experi- 
ence, in  the  first  instance,  a  feeling 
of  complete  bewilderment.  There  is 
room,  in  treating  this  question,  for  a 
pretty  wide  difference  between  hon- 
est minds,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  enormous  pressure  upon  every- 
body prominently  concerned  in 
the  building,  ownership,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  and  current 
tenement  houses  to  maintain  that 
everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  tenement-house  worlds.  Doubt- 
less a  good  deal  of  this  talk  may  be 
thrown  out  as  irrelevant  and  incom- 
petent, upon  the  ground  that  the 
talker  is  treating  a  great  public  ques- 
tion simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  personal  interest,  whereby 
his  expertness  is  discredited.  We 
regret  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
expert  testimony,  not  so  evidently 
biased,  is  really  as  much  biased,  and 
by  the  same  twist.  And,  even  when 
we  pass  the  limit  of  evident  personal 
interest,  this  class  of  expertness,  in 
this  matter,  is  discredited  by  the 
wise  remark  of  Archbishop  Whately 
that,  while  men  actively  engaged  in 
any  business  are  commonly  the  best 
judges  of  the  value  of  changes  of 
detail  in  that  business  they  are 
apt  to  be  the  very  worst  judges  of 
propositions  for  radical  and  funda- 
mental change.  Everybody  who 
has  got  his  knowledge  of  tenement 
houses  from  actual  experience  in 
building  or  operating  tenement 
houses,  under  the  actual   laws  and 
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customs  of  New  York,  is  almost 
necessarily  unable  to  conceive  of 
any  other  conditions  than  those 
under  which  he  has  been  working. 
When  a  suggestion  for  radical  re- 
form comes  up  he  is  really  unable 
to  take  in  its  significance.  And  his 
opinion  may  be  of  actually  less 
value  than  that  of  the  female 
philanthropist  or  of  the  male  theo- 
rist, upon  whom  he  looks  down 
with  complacency,  from  the  heights 
of  his  superior  experience,  as  a 
dilettante. 

To  us,  having  much  meditated 
this  matter,  it  seems  that  there  are 
two  chief  obstacles  to  all  tenement- 
house  reform  in  New  York.  They 
resolve  themselves  really  into  one 
"25  by  100'*  city  lot.  That  legacy 
of  the  Street  Commissions  of  1807 
being  granted,  the  other  obstacle 
follows.  That  is  the  fact  that  the 
tenement  house,  upon  such  a  city 
lot,  is  the  favorite  investment,  far 
beyond  any  other  or  all  others,  of 
small  investors  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  All  the  mischiefs  of  the 
tenement-house  system  flow  almost 
necessarily  from  these  two  facts. 
You  may,  by  law  or  otherwise, 
mitigate  the  atrocities  of  the  tene- 
ment house  for  two  families  on  a 
floor,  or  even  for  one  family  on  a 
floor.  But  you  can  never,  so  long 
as  you  admit  a  man's  right  to  build 
a  double  tenement  on  such  a  lot, 
make  the  New  York  tenement- 
house  a  place  in  which  it  is  whole- 
some or  seemly  that  a  family  should 
live  and  bring  up  children.  So  long 
as  you  permit  these  conditions  you 
will  make  it  certain  that  the  liquor 
saloon  will  be,  to  the  males,  the 
most  attractive  resort  in  a  tenement 
house  block.  So  long  you  will 
teach  the  voters  that  there  is  a 
sacred  sanctity  about  the  saloon, 
which  is  more  of  a  **home"  than 
the  place  they  inhabit,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  regulate  it  and  to  miti- 


gate its  evils  is  an  interferance  with 
their  personal  rights.  So  long,  in  a 
word,  you  will  teach  the  majority  of 
voters  to  oppose  a  citizens' candidate 
and  to  stand  by  Croker  and  the  un-^ 
namable  corruptions  of  Tammany 
rule.  Model  tenements  built  upon  a 
number  of  lots  do  not  touch  the 
essential  questions  of  tenement-house 
reform  at  all.  As  Mr.  Gibson,  one 
o(  the  expert  witnesses  in  this  inves- 
tigation, says,  the  result  of  building 
them  is  that  they  are  occupied  by 
members  of  the  class  for  which  they 
are  not  intended.  It  is  only  by  mak- 
ing the  tenement  house  on  the  single 
lot  impossible  to  be  constructed  that 
tenement-house  reform  can  really  be 
obtained.    

On  October  1 1  the  trustees  of  the 
proposed  State  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives gave  a  hearing  to  the 
friends  and  opponents  of  the  Big 
Clear  Lake  site. 
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THE  EIGHTH  DISFRICT  COMMITTEE  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  asks  work  for  a 
married  m  in  who  has  a  cork  leg.  He  has 
been  employed  as  watchman,  peddler,  etc.,  but  is 
willing  to  take  any  kind  of  work.  Address  J.  L  , 
c^re  ot  CH\KiriKs. 

WANTED,  position  of  Matron.  Housekeeper,  or 
other  position  of  trust,  in  Inntitution  or  Hospi- 
tal ;  fully  understands  catering,  buying,  the 
management  of  servants,  has  executive  ability  and 
experience.     F.  L.  S.,  care  of  Charitiks. 

THE  CHARITV  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $io3  to  pay  rent  lor  a  German 
widow  with  four  children,  only  one  of  whom  is 
old  enough  to  work.  She  has  almost  supported  the 
family  for  three  years,  but  her  health  is  now  breiking 
down. 

For  $100  to  pay  $6  a  month  rent  for  an  luliao 
widow  with  four  young  children.  She  has  assistance 
also  from  another  society  and  works  to  support  her 
family,  but  can  not  keep  them  together  without  addi- 
tional aid. 


For  $100  to  pay  $6  rent  per  month  for  an  luliaa 
widow  who  is  ill  and  who,  with  her  four  young 
children,  is  principally  supported  by  a  cousin,  with 


whom  they  live  and  who  has  a  family  of  his  own. 

For  $60  to  continue  payments  of  $5  monthly  to  an 
invalid,  who  can  not  enter  a  home  and  who  has  some 
help  from  another  society. 

For  $60  to  continue  to  help  an  old  widow,  who  has. 
no  relations,  but  whose  rent  is  paid  by  a  benevolent 
gentleman 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  to$  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  20.  1900. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  United 
Charities  Building,  on  Wednesday, 
October  lo.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  central  council  were  re- 
elected for  a  period  of  three  years: 
Herbert  B.  Turner,  Morris  S. 
Thompson,  Charles  F.  Cox,  Henry 
B.  Anderson,  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
George  L.  Cheney,  George  P. 
Rowell,  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Council,  held  immediately  after- 
wards, the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  yean  Robert 
\V.  de  Forest,  president ;  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  vice-president ;  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  treasurer;  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  general  secrctar\\ 


Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres,  whose  resig- 
nation as  assistant  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  been  reported  in  Chari- 
ties, will  remain  in  the  service  of 
the  society  as  director  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  in  Philanthropic  Work. 
This  is  cause  for  congratulation,  not 
only  because  it  continues  Mr. 
Ayres's  official  relation  with  the  so- 
ciety, but  because  it  insures  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  very  successful  work 
of  the  summer  school  during  the 
past  three  years. 


* 


Requests  for  information  upon  va- 
rious aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  come 
to  its  office  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is 
a  letter  from  Salonica,  Turkey,  ask- 
ing for  information  about  the  work- 
ing of  the  Penny  Provident  Fund. 
The  writer  speaks  on  behalf  of  a 
small  community  of  young  Bulgari- 
ans, it  having  occurred  to  her  that 
the  fund  might  be  of  assistance  in 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  en- 
courage habits  of  thrift  and  econo- 
my in  that  community. 

« 
On  earlier  pages  we  print  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  the  mana- 
ger of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  on 
October  10.  Special  attention  is 
invited  to  the  interesting  experi- 
ment with  a  self-supporting  fund,  to 
the  discussion  of  the  recent  Rou- 
manian immigration,  and  to  the 
energetic  demand   for  a  radical  im- 
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provement  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  report 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Henry  Rice, 
which  is  to  be  printed  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  society,  will  also  be  of 
much  interest. 


* 


It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  has 
informally  endorsed  the  plan  of  a 
consolidation  of  all  the  libraries  of 
the  Greater  New  York  receiving  pub- 
lic funds  under  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  The  allowance  for 
each  book  in  circulation  for  the 
coming  year  is  to  be  six  and  one-half 
cents,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be 
allowed  ten  cents,  the  maximum 
provided  by  law.  The  plan  of  merg- 
ing the  smaller  libraries  is  to  be 
carried  out  gradually,  and  no  definite 
steps  in  this  direction  have  yet  been 
taken. 

We  printed  in  CHARITIES  of 
October  13,  an  account  of  a  sociolo- 
gical study  of  a  city  block  in  1896, 
the  block  being  that  bounded  by 
Gold,  Concord,  Prince,  and  Tillary 
streets,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
attributing  the  authorship  of  this 
study  to  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White. 
We  desire  to  correct  this  statement. 
This  study  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Marsh  while  a  resident  of  the  parish 
house  of  the  City  Park  Branch  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Mr.  Gaylord  S.  White  is  the 
minister. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Damrosch,  who   has  charge   of  the 


singing  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city,  the  Peoples'  singing  move- 
ment has  trained  over  five  thousand 
persons  since  the  fall  of  1892,  when 
it  was  started.  The  People's  Choral 
Union,  for  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dents, meets  at  Cooper  Union  on 
Sunday  at  4  P.  M.,  the  first  meeting 
for  the  present  season  having  been 
held  last  Sunday.  Elementary 
classes  are  held  at  many  places  in 
Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Brooklyn 
boroughs,  and  there  are  also  ad- 
vanced classes  in  St.  George's  Mem- 
orial Building,  203  to  207  East 
Sixteenth  street,  and  in  the  Imperial 
Lyceum,  162  East  Fiftieth  street.  The 
movement  is  described  as  for  working 
people,  by  working  people.  The 
director  and  his  assistants  volunteer 
their  services  and  the  receipts  from 
dues  and  from  concerts  are  used  for 
incidental  expenses.  Applicants  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  to 
the  secretary,  41  University  place, 
or  to  go  direct  to  any  class  during 
its  session.  Beginners  are  expected 
to  spend  one  season  in  a  preparatory 
class  and  another  in  an  advanced 
class  before  entering  the  Choral 
Union. 


*  « 
^ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  held  October  9th,  the 
city  branch  of  the  Loomis  Sani- 
tarium for  Consumptives,  at  Nos. 
104  and  106  West  Forty-ninth  street, 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
association  and  will  hereafter  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  collection 
taken  up  in  the  city  churches.  The 
total    received    from    the   churches 
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last  year  was  $24,450.11.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  greater  sum  will  be 
realized  this  year. 


* 


The  Rev.  Lyrpan  P.  Powell,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  gave  a 
lecture  on  October  14  on  the  care 
of  the  poor.  From  the  printed 
syllabus  wc  infer  that  the  lecture 
was  both  practical  and  based  upon 
somewhat  careful  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  organized  charity. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  was  held  in 
the  United  Charities  Building,  Oc- 
tober  15. 

Mr.  George  S.  Brewster  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Delano  were  elected  to  the 
board  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
resignations.  With  this  exception 
the  entire  board  was  re-elected. 

The  following  officers  were  subse- 
quently elected  by  the  board  of 
managers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  —  R.  Fulton  Cutting. 
Vice-Presidents  —  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Huntington,  D.  D.,  William  Gaston 
Hamilton,  Constant  A.  Andrews, 
Howard  Townsend,  and  Percy  R. 
Pyne.  Treasurer  —  Robert  Shaw 
Minturn.  Secretary  —  John  Seely 
Ward,  Jr.  Counsel — John  L.  Cad- 
waladcr.  General  Agent  —  Frank 
Tucker. 


ft  * 

4f 


Mr.  William  Carlyle  Smallwood 
has  resigned  as  general  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Minne- 
apolis.   We  are  informed  that  under 


his  direction  the  work  of  the 
society  has  been  reorganized  and 
strengthened  until  it  is  now  es- 
tablished on  the  most  intelligent 
charity  organization  principles. 

Mr.  Smallwood  has  returned  to 
Boston,  but  will  not  immediately 
resume  charity  work.  His  per- 
manent address  will  be  Boston 
Provident  Association,  Charity 
Building. 


41* 


Two  letters,  with  dates  only  three 
days  apart,  from  a  woman  whose 
family,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  no 
previous  record  of  dependence,  illus- 
trate vividly  and  impressively  what 
it  means  to  get  work  when  one  has 
been  out  of  employment  for  two 
months  with  a  family  in  need : 

New  York.  October  2,  1900. 
To  WHO  IT  MAY  Concern  ; 

My  husband  has  been  out  of  work  for  the 
past  2  months  and  I  am  in  terrible  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  money.  1  have  a  little  baby 
that  is  sick  my  husband  is  sick  also  I  have 
no  one  only  a  sister  that  gives  me  3.00  dollars 
a  week  and  that  dont  go  far  when  you  have 
to  meet  a  lot  of  things  with  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  little  aid  I  would  be 
so  happy  I  do  nothing  but  cry  to  think  what 
I  have  went  through  I  have  no  more  to  say 
at  present  I  had  to  borrow  this  paper  and 
stamp  of  a  lady  in  the  house  please  be  so 
kind  as  to  answer 

From  Yours  Respectfully 


Mrs.  M 

—  E.  i6th  St. 

Top  floor  back 

New  York. 

Right  hand  side. 

City. 

Sirs:  My  husband  got  work  to  day  get- 
ing  $10.00  a  week  and  I  cryed  with  joy  you 
dont  imagine  how  glad  I  was  and  with  the 
$3.00  my  sister  gives  me  will  be  $13.00  I 
will  get  in  a  week  God  is  so  good  to  Poor 
people  so  you  nced'n't  mind  giving  me  any 
aid  as  I  am  so  over  joyed  with  my  husband 
working  I  am  going  to  move  the  first  weeks 
salary  he  gets  so  you  dont  need  inquireing 
about  me  the  lady  that  you  sent  to  my 
house  was  so  good  and  kind  that  I  shall 
never  forget  her  and  tell  her  I  was  so 
thankful  for  what  she  done  for  me  that  I 
dont  know  how  I  shall  thank  her. 
Respectfully, 

Mrs.  M . 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  FRESH-AIR  WORK. 


BT  J.    L.    BERRY,   If.   D. 


As  a  visitor  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  connection  with  the  fresh- 
air  work  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
the  writer  has  gained  a  new  insight 
into  lives  often  seen  from  the  out- 
side only.  Contact  of  this  nature 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  such 
a  study,  since  one  comes  not  as  a 
critic  or  reformer,  but  simply  as  a 
friendly  visitor  bringing  an  invitation 
meant  to  give  pleasure  and  health  to 
those  who  receive  it.  Thus  sus- 
picion is  disarmed  and  the  visitor  is 
received  as  a  favored  guest,  to  whom 
the  life  of  the  household  is  artlessly 
revealed. 

Despite  the  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion everywhere  apparent,  this  life  is 
not  always  a  sad  one.  To  these  peo- 
ple the  chances  for  better  things 
seem  so  small  that  indifference  be- 
comes the  only  refuge.  So  long  as 
there  is  shelter  and  enough  to  eat 
their  lives  are  cheerful. 

The  homes  of  different  families 
seem  to  be  almost  identical.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  different  faces  one 
interior  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  a  hundred  others.  Yet 
there  are  striking  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

When  the  mother  is  a  woman 
possessing  the  sense  of  cleanliness, 
and  the  instinct  of  home  making, 
she  sometimes  succeeds  in  making 
of  her  small  domain  a  very  haven  of 
refuge  from  surrounding  squalor.  It 
was  in  the  German  quarter  that  the 
writer  first  came  upon  such  a  home. 
The  family  lived  in  the  rear  house, 
so  the  approach  was  through  an 
alley  and  the  usual  dark  halls,  but 
when  the  door  was  opened  an  invit- 
ing picture  of  thrift  and  comfort  met 
the  eye.  The  place  fairly  shone 
with  cleanliness.  At  the  windows 
bits  of  muslin  did  duty  as  curtains, 


darned  and  threadbare,  but  bril- 
liantly white.  Bright,  new  oilcloth 
covered  the  floor,  and  on  the  shin- 
ing stove  the  steaming  pot  of  after- 
noon coffee  gave  out  its  delicious 
odor.  A  cat  purred  before  the  fire, 
and  a  pot  of  sweet  herbs  stood  at 
the  open  window.  The  kind,  comely 
house  mother,  with  her  pleasant  wel- 
come,  and  her  smiling  baby,  added 
all  that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
picture.  One  felt  that  here  was  a 
home,  and  a  family  rich  in  the  midst 
of  poverty.  They  had  but  $12  a 
week  for  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
four  children,  but  thrift  and  honest 
toil  made  it  sufficient.  Not  far 
away  another  family  with  $15  a 
week  lived  in  quarters  barren  and 
squalid  beyond  description. 

The  writer  found  several  such 
comfortable  homes  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  and  more  often  than 
not  in  a  rear  house  between  two 
tenements.  These  houses  are  not 
supposed  to  offer  many  attractions, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  truth,  a 
disgrace  to  their  owners,  and  to  the 
city,  but  occasionally  they  are  more 
desirable  places,  by  far,  than  the 
houses  fronting  the  street  on  either 
side  of  them.  Since  there  is  no 
space  for  a  deep  building,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  shallow,  and  when 
the  back  of  one  lot  only  is  built 
upon,  it  follows  that  the  rooms  are 
all  light,  with  windows  looking  out, 
not  upon  the  noisy,  dusty  streets, 
but  upon  the  neighbors*  back  yards 
which,  in  the  German  quarter,  are 
blooming  flower  gardens.  All  the 
space  that  can  be  spared  is  fenced 
off  and  filled  with  old-fashioned 
flowers.  There  are  blocks  in  some 
of  the  crowded  sections  where,  as 
one  enters  through  the  dingy,  uninvit- 
ing hall,  there  is  a  pleasing  glimpse  of 
greenness  and  bloom  at  the  other  end. 
Passing  through,  one  comes  upon  a 
scene  such  as  can  not  be  found  in 
Fifth   avenue,   nor,   indeed,  in   any 
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quarter  of  the  city  except  among 
the  flower-loving  Germans.  Down 
the  whole  block  runs  the  double 
row  of  gardens,  so  long  established 
that  shrubs  have  grown  to  the  size 
of  young  trees.  Towering  roses  of 
Sharon  and  oleanders,  covered  with 
blossoms,  rise  to  the  second  story, 
and  below  creepers,  phlox,  mari- 
golds and  four  o'clocks  make  a 
lovely  mass  of  bloom,  while  the 
fences  are  hidden  beneath  sweet 
peas  and  morning  glories.  The  land- 
lords generally  live  in  the  houses  in 
this  section,  and  it  is  their  care, 
no  doubt,  which  brings  about  the 
abundant  bloom.  In  one  yard, 
where  pavement  took  the  place  of 
the  garden,  the  German  housekeeper 
and  her  husband  had  contrived,  with 
much  pains,  a  sort  of  rude  arbor, 
made  beautiful  by  flowering  vines, 
and  in  the  shade  beneath  the  chil- 
dren of  the  house  kept  their  toys 
and  had  their  play-room. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  German 
quarter  alone  that  the  writer  came 
upon  comfort  and  thrift.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  among  all  the 
houses  visited  this  summer,  by  far 
the  most  comfortable  and  attractive 
were  those  of  some  of  the  colored 
people.  There  were  some  few  of 
these  living  in  quarters  more  squalid 
than  any  found  elsewhere,  but  the 
majority  of  those  visited  were  of 
the  industrious  working  class,  and 
their  homes  were,  indeed,  a  surprise. 
Neat  furniture,  sometimes  pieces  of 
fine  old  mahogany,  carpets,  curtains, 
pretty  china,  even  books,  and  more 
than  all,  that  indefinable  air  of 
comfort  and  even  refinement,  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  surround- 
ings of  those  much  higher  in  the 
social  scale.  The  writer  has  a  pleas- 
ant memory  of  the  calls  at  these 
homes,  of  the  rich  luxuries,  and  the 
courteous  manners  of  the  kindly  old 
women  who  gave  such  a  pleasant 
welcome,  and  so   carefully   lighted 


the  way  out  through  the  dark  halls. 
Such  intelligence  and  thrift  form  the 
best  possible  protest  against  the 
wrongs  which  these  people  have 
suffered,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  in 
our  own  time.  One  very  old  woman 
was  met  who  told  how,  not  four 
blocks  from  where  she  now  lives,  the 
house  she  was  in  was  attacked 
by  rioters  during  the  civil  war,  and 
she.  with  another  woman  and  some 
children,  were  forced  to  rush  out 
half-naked,  and  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Now  in  her  old  age, 
this  woman  has  just  passed  through 
a  second  riot,  in  which  her  people 
have  suffered  for  no  fault  but  that 
of  their  race,  and  she  added,  "Talk 
about  wars,  an*  rumors  o*  wars,  why 
IVe  seen  'em  all  right  here  in  New 
York.  There's  lots  o'  missionaries 
goes  all  the  time  to  convert  the 
Injins,  an*  the  heathen,  now  I'm  a 
thinkin'  there's  plenty  o'  heathen 
an'  Injins  right  here  in  this  city, 
an'  they  better  try  their  hand  at 
convertin'  some  o'  them." 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  of  the 
wealthy  have  any  conception  of  the 
straits  to  which  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors are  reduced  during  the  summer 
season.  Not  only  must  they  stay 
and  endure  the  dreadful  heat,  but 
by  the  absence  of  the  employing 
class,  they  are  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  earn  their  living,  and  great  num- 
bers are  reduced  to  the  bitterest 
straits.  Even  the  skilled  workmen 
have  generally  but  little  laid  by,  and 
when  their  work  comes  to  an  end 
they,  too,  are  soon  struggling  with 
the  rest,  scarcely  able  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  children  alive  till 
the  cold  weather  shall  once  more  fill 
the  city  and  bring  work  again.  The 
women  especially  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  hard  time,  for  when 
the  man's  work  stops  the  woman 
immediately  turns  to  washing,  gen- 
erally the  one  thing  she  can  get,  or 
knows  how  to  do.     Day  after  day, 
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all  through  the  torrid  heat,  she 
washes  and  irons  beside  a  blaz- 
ing stove.  To  these  poor  women 
such  an  invitation  as  that  to  Sea 
Breeze  comes  like  a  perfect  blessing, 
the  most  welcome  break  in  the 
hard  round  of  toil.  To  the  children 
it  brings  such  delight  that  after  one 
trip  they  are  constantly  watching 
for  a  chance  to  go  again.  **  The 
-Coney  Island  lady**  is  hailed  with 
shouts,  and  surrounded,  the  moment 
she  appears  in  sight.  Both  women 
and  children  are  often  critical  of 
many  well-meant  plans  for  summer 
outings.  Nature  alone,  as  a  rule, 
has  no  attraction  for  them.  They 
are  timid  about  going  far  from  home. 
But  a  trip  to  a  place  near  at  hand, 
with  the  neighbors  for  company,  a 
lunch  provided,  and  the  excitement 
of  bathing  after  they  get  there, — 
this  is  a  pleasure  that  suits  them 
exactly. 

The  effect  of  the  change  upon  the 
sick  children  is  simply  wonderful. 
In  one  day  there  is  almost  invariably 
the  greatest  improvement,  while  the 
children  and  the  mothers  who  go 
for  two  weeks,  come  back  trans- 
formed. Instead  of  one,  there  might 
well  be  ten, — twenty  such  houses  as 
that  at  Sea  Breeze.  The  summer 
would  then  become  what  it  should 
be,  a  time  of  happiness  and  new 
health  to  these  people,  instead  of 
the  hard  and  weary  siege  which  it 
now  is  to  so  many. 


Miss  Mary  Moxcey,  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University,  has  recently 
received  an  appointment  as  inspector 
for  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
This  position  was  filled  from  the 
civil  service  list.  The  salary  is  $900. 
Miss  Moxcey's  work  will  be  the  vis- 
iting of  state  institutions  located  in 
New  York  city. 


The  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers  continue  to  publish 
letters  from  various  people  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  A  writer 
from  Brooklyn,  after  complimentary 
reference  to  the  remedies  suggested 
by  others,  says,  "  Nothing  to  my 
mind  tends  to  breed  and  develop 
consumption  as  much  as  impure, 
,scant  or  confined  air.  .  .  .  Sana- 
toria cost  money ;  choosing  diet  is 
no  poor  man's  privilege;  but  they 
all  have  the  too-much  abused  air. 
It  is  soul-inspiring,  life-giving, 
heaven's  free  gift.*'  What  a  pity 
that  the  poor  have  in  reality  only 
"  too-much  abused  "  air  —  abused 
before  they  breathe  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  has  ceased  to  deserve  the 
adjectives  by  which  it  is  described 
in  the  last  sentence. 

A  physician  from  New  York,  de- 
scribing vividly  the  dangers  of  con- 
tagion through  the  expectoration  of 
the  poor  consumptive,  suggests  as 
an  alternative  to  other  remedies,  a 
co-operative  farm  on  a.  large  scale, 
where  the  unfortunate  consumptive 
could  live  with  his  family,  or  where 
he  could  make  enough  to  support 
his  family  in  the  city  while  he  is 
himself  working  in  the  open  health- 
giving  air  for  wages.  The  Central 
Islip  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  cited 
as  the  best  example  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  in  this  respect. 

Another  physician  points  out  that 
adherence  to  the  four  Mosaic  laws 
cited  by  Mr.  Pollock  (in  a  letter 
republished  in  CHARITIES  last  week) 
would  not  prevent  tuberculosis, 
although  they  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent diseases  due  to  parasites  inhab- 
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iting  the  flesh  of  beasts.  Plenty  of 
pure  air,  thorough  cleanliness  and 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
health  are  essential  in  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption.  The  United 
Hebrew  Charities  have  themselves 
emphasized  the  increased  prevalence 
of  consumption,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  preventing,  under  the  present 
housing  conditions  of  New  York, 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis  by  the 
measures  which  have  proved  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Jewish  race  in  an 
exceptionally  high  state  of  health 
through  so  many  generations. 


*  * 
* 


The  program  of  the  First  New 
York  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  has  now  been  received, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  the  central 
office  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Al- 
bany, November  20,  21  and  22.  All 
who  are  officially  connected  with 
public  or  private  charitable  or  cor- 
rectional work  in  New  York  State, 
or  who  take  an  active  interest  there- 
in, are  invited  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members  of  the  conference  and  to 
attend  its  sessions.  There  are  no 
other  tests  of  membership,  and  no 
membership  fee  is  charged,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  conference  being  met 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Ten  Eyck  hotel  has  been 
made  the  official  headquarters  of  the 
conference  and  offers  a  special  rate 
of  $3.50  per  day  on  the  American 
plan  for  each  person  attending  the 
conference.  To  insure  accommoda- 
tion at  the  hotel  headquarters,  early 
application     should     be     made    for 


rooms.  The  railroads  have  granted 
a  reduced  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third 
for  a  round  trip,  thus  materially 
lessening  the  cost  of  attendance. 
Residents  of  New  York  city  will  be 
able  to  attend  the  entire  session  at 
an  expense  which  need  not  exceed 
$12  for  railway  fare  and  hotel  bills. 
Those  who  arrange  for  private  lodg- 
ings can  make  even  more  economical 
arrangements. 

There  should  be  a  large  attend- 
ance, not  only  of  executive  heads, 
superintendents,  agents,  matrons  and 
others  holding  official  positions,  but 
of  the  managers  and  members  of 
charitable  societies  of  the  state,  and 
all  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  correctional  institu- 
tions. 


The  American  Army  and  Navy  Aid 
Society  was  incorporated  at  Albany 
October  2.  Its  principal  offices  are 
to  be  in  New  York  city,  and  its  pur- 
poses are:  To  procure  employment 
for  volunteer  soldiers,  to  maintain 
a  training  school,  and  to  aid  deserv- 
ing soldiers,  widows,  and  orphans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Among  the  directors  are :  Gen.  An- 
son G.  McCook  and  Walter  S.  Lo- 
gan, of  New  York ;  Mrs.  George  P. 
Lawton,  of  Saratoga;  Mrs.  Richard 
Henry  Savage,  wife  of  the  novelist, 
and  Mrs.  Cushman  K.  Davis,  wife 
of  the  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 


There  were  237  calls  at  the  joint 
application  bureau  for  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  Asso- 
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ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  week  ending 
October  13,  and  thirty-six  homeless 
persons  were  taken  in  charge. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
registration  bureau  recorded  seventy- 
six  new  names,  and  its  investigating 
agents  made  383  calls  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  needs  of 
those  asking  for  assistance. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty-four 
new  families  were  taken  in  charge. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard, 
of  which  158  were  brought  by  men 
with  homes  in  the  city.  Each  of 
these  did  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty 
cents  in  cash. 

At  the  laundry  fourteen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  fifty-nine  days* 
work,  and  thirty-two  days'  work 
were  given  at  the  workrooms. 

In  the  week  ending  October  13, 
312  persons  were  examined  at  the 
physician's  office  for  outdoor  poor 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. Of  this  number,  173  went  to 
the  City  Hospital,  twenty-four  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  sixty-five 
to  the  dispensary,  eight  to  the 
superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor, 
forty-one  to  Bellevue  Hospital  and 
one  returned  home. 

During  the  same  week,  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities, 
eighty-nine  persons  were  sent  to 
the  City  Almshouse  and  thirty-eight 
were  sent  to  the  State  Almshouse 
at  Flatbush,  where  they  will  be 
cared  for  by  the  officers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  There  were 
admitted  to  Randall's  Island  thirty- 


six  infants,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
under  two  years  of  age,  while 
twenty  were  over  that  age. 


The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
asserts  that  one  of  the  noteworthy 
advances  for  which  the  twentieth 
century  promises  to  be  distinguished 
is  the  practical  suppression  of 
tuberculosis,  which  will  be  accom- 
plished in  a  large  measure  by  the 
control  of  the  disease  products. 


The  Eleventh  District  Committee 
will  hold  a  public  meeting  in  the  inter- 
est of  its  work  in  Bethel  Chapel,  East 
137th  street,  near  Willis  avenue,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  October  23,  at 
eight  o'clock.  Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds, 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  will  pre- 
side. An  address  will  be  made  by 
the  general  secretary  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  others. 


Mr.  Nathan  Straus  recently  closed 
his  twelve  depots  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  Pasteurized  milk  in  the  parks 
and  on  the  recreation  piers.  Only 
the  permanent  milk  depots  now  re- 
main open,  which  are  located  at  151 
Avenue  C,  241  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  and  65  Market  street.  At 
these  depots,  free  coupons  and  physi- 
cians' prescriptions  are  required. 

HBNRY    ARDBN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 
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BOOKS  ON 
SOCIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 


A  TEN  YEARS'  WAR.     An  Account  of  the 

Battle  with  the  Slum  in  New  York.      By 

Jacob  A.  Riis.      With  12  Illustrations  from 

Photographs.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Riis  writes  with  authority,  with  concise  state- 
ment, and  trenchant  argument,  but  be  makes  all  this 
story  of  the  battle  against  the  slum  as  intensely, 
humanely  interesting  as  anything  one  could  well  im- 
agine. It  is  a  great  book,  and  one  looks  to  see  great 
results  from  it,  now  that  it  has  been  so  wisely,  so  ably 
put  before  an  intelligent  and  not  unwilling  public 
what  there  is  to  be  done,  and  what  may  be  done  toward 
"curing  the  blight  of  the  tenement."— T'A^  Interior 
(Chicago) 

THE    CITY    WILDERNESS.      A   Settlement 

Study.     By  Residents  and  Associates  of 

the    South  End   House,  Boston.      Edfted 

by  Robert  A.  Woods,  Head  of  the  House. 

With  colored  Maps.     i2mo,  $i.So. 

We  can  hardly  commend  the  book  too  highly  to 
readers  who  share  our  interest  in  the  problems  of  our 
great  cities.— TA^  Out  100k  (New  York). 

INEQUALITY  AND  PROGRESS.  By  George 
Harris,  D.  D.    i2mo,  $1.25. 

We  recall  no  volume  of  quite  the  same  purport  and 
power.  Its  spirit  is  temperate  and  candid. — Congrega- 
tionalist  (Boston). 

THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  ITS  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ASPECT.  By  Frederic  H.  Wines  and 
John  Koren.  An  investigation  made  under 
the  Direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Seih 
Low,  and  James  C.  Carter,  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  Investigate 
the  Liquor  Problem.  With  Maps.  i2mo, 
1.25. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE, LIQUOR  PROB- 
LEM.  By  John  Koren.  An  Investigation 
made  for  the  Committee  of  Fifty  to  Inves- 


tigate the  Liquor  Problem,  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  W.  Farnaro.  With  an 
Introduction.     i2mo,  $i.SO. 

POOR  PEOPLE.  A  novel  dealing  with  life 
in  the  tenement  district  of  Chicago.  By 
I.  K.  Friedman.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  volume  replete  with  life,  with  people  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  who  strive  and  suffer  and  make  mistakes, 
and  while  some  of  them  are  borne  down  in  the  strus^gle, 
others  again  triumph  over  their  squalid  surroundings 
by  the  brave  courage  and  stead fastne«s  of  their  inner 
\v9t%.— Commercial  Advertiser  (New  York). 

It  is  a  story  to  hold  one's  attention  all  through— oo 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  author  brings  the  lives 
of  these  people  of  the  tenemenu  before  one  s  eyes  and 
almost  into  one's  Xxit.—Worceiter  Spy. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 
By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.    i6mo,  $1.25 

It  represents  the  settled  opinions  of  a  mature  and 
conscientious  thinker  on  a  theme  that  is  more  and  more 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  educated  people, 
and  its  importance  to  those  who  wish  to  have  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  issues  involved  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.— .ff/»*/<»w  Beaton. 

TOOLS  AND  THE  MAN.  Property  and  In. 
dustry  under  the  Christian  Law.  By 
Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.     i6mo.  $1.25. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY.  Moral  Aspects  of 
Social  Questions.  By  Watbingt  jn  Gladden, 
D.  D.      i6mo,  $1.25. 

RULING  IDEAS  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 
By  Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

No  one  commands  more  general  confidence  for 
conscientious  endeavor  to  see  facts  as  they  are.  or  for 
a  more  devoted  purpose  to  aid  all  helpful  tendencies, 
reform  all  harmful,  and  promote  the  well-being  of  in- 
dividuals hy  mothods  which  shall  make  the  community 
stronger,  wiser,  and  more  secure. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO..  Boston 
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Vofmncy  in  Relation  to  Crimes  and  Neu-  .1  , 

roses  ....    6  incipient   cases,    the    speaker    con- 

A    New  Pijin   of    Practical    Philan-  tended,  are  curable   in  a  very  large 

TH ROPY,  BY  Bishop  Fallows 9  percentage     of    persons,    when    the 
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Dr.  Alfred  Meyer  read   a   paper  ditions  of  the  tenement  house  are 

before   the   section   of  medicine  of  the    only     means     of    saving    the 

the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  majority    of    such    cases.      In   the 

last  Tuesday  evening,  on  "The  City  opinion  of  Dr.  Meyer,  the  establish- 

and  Its  Consumptive  Poor :     A  plea  ment  in  the  Adirondacks  of  such  a 

for  a  municipal  sanatorium  outside  sanatorium  as  he  asks  for  would.  In 

of  the  corporate  limits/'  the  end,  be  true  economy  upon  the 
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suffering  from  tuberculosis.    Accord-  to  care  for  thousands  of  patients  in 

ing  to  his  figures  there  are  between  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 

25,000  and  30,000  consumptives  in  as  they  are  at  present.      His  charts 

Greater  New  York.     The  total  num-  showed    that    the    Department    of 

ber  in  all  public  and  private  hospi-  Charities  admitted  to  public  hospitals 

tals   is  but  1,010.     Of  this  number  from  January  i  to  October  i,  1900, 

but  365  are  in   public   institutions,  1,839  cases  of  consumption,  and  that 

showing  that  the  city  is  doing  com-  of  this   number    635    died.        The 

paratively  very  little— private  char-  private     hospitals    of     Manhattan, 

ity  twice  as  much — to  alleviate  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx   admitted 

suflferings   of    this    class    of    unfor-  3,050  cases,  of   which   number  924 

tunates.  died.     Thus  it  was  shown  that   of 
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all  cases  treated  in  all  hospitals 
nearly  one-third  proved  fatal.  Dr. 
Meyer  believes  that  not  only  could 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  patients 
be  cured  even  when  they  have 
reached  an  alarming  stage  of  the 
disease  by  treatment  in  a  suitable 
sanatorium,  but  that  the  disease 
could  be  very  nearly  eradicated  in 
time.  He  thinks  that  adequate  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  the  needy 
cases  by  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,- 
000  for  buildings  and  another  million 
of  dollars  yearly  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and  urges  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $300,000  be  made  to 
start  the  work. 

Dr.  John  B.  Cosby,  commissioner 
of  health,  who  led  the  discussion  of 
the  paper,  declared  that  the  Board 
of  Health  favored  the  project  and 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  ac- 
complish the  undertaking.  **  The 
Health  Department,''  he  said,  **may 
be  compelled  to  ask  for  at  least  $50,- 
000  a  year  to  care  for  advanced  cases. 
But  if  we  can  get  the  new  sanatorium 
r  would  rather  have  it." 

Assemblyman  Nelson  H.  Henry; 
John  P.  Faure,  ex-commissioner  of 
charities;  Dr.  Hermann  H.  Biggs; 
Frederick  Sturges,  vice-president 
Presbyterian  Hospital;  Chas.C. Sav- 
age, president  Roosevelt  Hospital ; 
Dr.  Henry  Berg,  and  J.  J.  McKel- 
vey,  Esq.,  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion. Letters  were  read  from  Rev. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
president  Montefiore  Home,  and 
John  W.  Keller,  commissioner  of 
charities. 

Dr.  Buckley,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Meyer,  said :   **  The  more  closely  I 


reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  deeper 
is  my  conviction  that  both  philan- 
thropy  and  self-protection  require 
the  institution  of  such  measures  as 
you  advocate. 

That  a  suitable  environment, 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  moderate  exer- 
cise of  the  whole  body,  and  of  the 
respiratory  organs  in  particular,  will 
enable  most  of  those  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  and  a  few  of 
those  who  would  be  regarded  even 
by  the  medical  profession  as  hope- 
less, to  rally,  gain  their  original 
strength,  and  live  and  enjoy  life  for 
many  years,  I  am  as  sure  as  of  any 
fact  of  observation  and  experience 
As  president  of  the  board  of  man-* 
agers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Seney  Hospital,  in  Brooklyn,  from 
its  foundation,  and  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  committee 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  and  as  a 
result  of  my  own  recovery,  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  thousands  of 
consumptives,  and  I  have  seen  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  who  could 
be  induced  to  adopt  hygenic  meas- 
ures, recover,  while  others  with  the 
same  heredity  refusing  to  do  so, 
have  died." 

Hon.JohnW.Kellerwrote:  **Under 
existing  conditions  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  have  not 
room  enough  in  their  public  hospi- 
tals to  care  for  phthisis  cases  proper 
ly.  There  is  a  prospect,  however, 
for  early  and  effective  remedy  for 
this  deficiency.  In  February  of  next 
year  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
will  have  to  leave  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  the  three  buildings  now  occupied 
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by  the  insane  will  revert  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities. 
These  buildings  will  afford  ample 
room  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
cases  among  the  poor  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  and  it  is  my  purpose 
to  devote  them,  or  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  necessary  to  this  use.  Two 
of  these  three  buildings  are  isolated. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that 
so  far  as  the  mere  matter  of  room  is 
concerned,  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  for  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  will  have  ample  accommoda- 
tion next  year  for  all  destitute  per- 
sons suffering  from  phthisis. 

But  whether  or  not  phthisis  can 
be  treated  to  better  advantage  in 
the  Adirondacks,  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a  new  phthisis  hos- 
pital, than  on  Blackwell's  Island,  is 
a  matter  for  experts  to  determine. 
I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  any 
movement  that  the  concensus  of  ex- 
pert opinion  may  devise  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  suffering  from 
this  dreadful  disease." 


THE  TENEMENT  PROCRUSTES. 

[Ntw  York  Tribune  ] 


Ministers  of  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  and  laymen  interested  in 
systematic  benevolent  work  will  do 
well  to  take  Charities,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  publication  appears  weekly, 
and  is  now  in  its  fifth  volume. 
The  news  items  are  important  and 
the  discussions  instructive.  It  is  to 
be  obtained  at  five  cents  a  copy,  or 
by  the  year  at  $i.— 7Vl^  chrisHan  Advo^ 


cate. 


Advance  orders  for  the  Charities 
Directory  of  Greater  New  York 
received  by  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  at  one  dollar. 


The  classic  representation  of  Pro- 
crustes was  not  an  amiable  one.  He 
had  a  bed,  they  tell  us,  which  he 
compelled  all  his  guests — unwilling 
ones,  of  course — to  use.  And,  in- 
stead of  making  up  the  bed  to  suit 
the  guests,  he  made  the  guests  to  fit 
the  bed.  If  the  guest  was  shorter 
than  the  bed,  as  seems  from  Pro- 
crustes*s  name  generally  to  have 
been  the  case,  he  stretched  him  out 
to  its  full  length,  and  if  he  was 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  chopped  off 
the  superfluous  inches.  And  so  the 
old  brigand's  name  has  come  down  to 
us  in  execrated  notoriety  as  a  syn- 
onym for  the  ruthless  sacrificing  of 
man  to  arbitrary  rules. 

The  report  of  the  observations 
and  investigations  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  suggests  the 
thought  that  Procrustes  has  out- 
lived the  classic  age  and  has  sur- 
vived in  perniciousactivity  until  this 
present  time.  He  is,  or  was,  in- 
carnated in  the  man  who  devised 
the  proportions  of  the  city  building 
lot.  That  is  the  Procrustean  bed, 
to  the  arbitrary  dimensions  of  which 
the  multitudinous  tenement-house 
dweller  is  perforce  adapted.  And 
it  is  from  such  adaptation  that  the 
most  and  the  worst  of  the  evils  of 
tenement  houses  proceed.  Light, 
air,  privacy,  sanitary  equipments 
and  other  comforts  and  decencies 
and  necessities  of  life  are  lacking. 
Why?  Because  there  is  not  ropm 
for  them  in  a  building  on  so  small  a 
lot.  They  are  chopped  off  to  make 
the  guest  fit  the  Procrustean  bed. 
Instead  of  the  ground  being  divided 
to  suit  the  needs  of  man,  man  and 
his  needs  are  compressed  to  fit  an 
arbitrary  division  of  the  ground. 

It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
evils  of  unrestricted  greed  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  lessening  of  the 
size  of  city  lots.   The  depth  is  fixed» 
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of  course,  by  the  size  of  the  block. 
But  the  width  is  variable,  and  has 
been  decreased  as  greed  of  gain  has 
increased.  Time  was  when  twenty- 
five  feet  formed  the  standard  width, 
though  double  lots  of  twice  that 
width  were  common.  Then  there 
was  some  fellow  who  discovered  that 
by  reducing  the  width  to  about 
twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  he 
could  divide  a  certain  plat  of  ground 
into  eleven  instead  of  ten  lots,  and 
build  eleven  instead  of  ten  houses ; 
and  as  the  difference  in  width  could 
scarcely  be  noticed,  he  could  get  as 
good  prices  for  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  foot  as  for  twenty-five  foot 
houses,  and  eleven  rentals  instead  of 
ten  from  his  ground.  Soon  another 
reduction  was  similarly  made  to 
twenty  feet,  which  is  now  the  **stand- 
ard  **  width  of  private  houses  and 
of  the  most  generous  tenements.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  eighteen 
foot  lot  is  considered  as  standard  and 
fifteen  foot  as  merely  "narrow," 
while  a  twenty-foot  house  is  called 
"  extra  wide."  Nor  is  that  the  end 
of  reduction,  for  legion  is  the  name 
of  the  old  twenty-five-foot  lots  which 
are  now  made  to  bear  two  houses  or 
tenements  of  only  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  each. 

Now,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  live 
largely  on  the  stairs  he  may  get 
along  very  well  in  a  twelve  and  one- 
half  foot  private  house,  or  one  of 
even  half  that  width.  Such  a  house 
may  have  every  room  opening 
directly  u^^on  the  outer  air,  and  so  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  may 
be  provided  with  "all  the  comforts  of 
home."  But  with  a  tenement  the 
case  is  different.  With  one  or  two 
families  on  each  floor,  so  narrow 
a  lot  means  that  the  inmates 
must  be  deprived  of  the  supply 
of  light  and  circulation  of  air 
which  are  necessary  for  their  well- 
being.  If  the  building  be  not  more 
than  two  or  three  stories  high  its 
plight   will   be    bad.       To   build   a 


twelve  and  one-half  foot  tenement, 
with  two  families,  or  even  one 
family,  on  a  floor,  to  a  height  of  six 
or  eight  stories,  as  is  frequently  done 
in  this  city,  is  simply  murder. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  evil 
of  dark  inner  rooms  widely  prevailed, 
and  there  were  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate,  mathemati- 
cally and  scientifically,  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  that  such 
rooms  were  as  necessary  as  the 
movement  of  the  tides,  and  to 
prove,  morally  and  legally,  that  it 
was  right  that  it  should  be  so  and 
that  those  rooms  should  be  jealously 
guarded  as  one  of  our  essential 
institutions.  But  some  unconvinced 
reformers  got  a  law  enacted  abolish- 
ing the  dark  rooms,  and  then  what 
a  rattling  of  dry  bones  there  was, 
to  be  sure,  when  some  40,000  win- 
dows were  cut  through  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye!  We  should  just 
like  to  see  a  similar  experiment 
made  in  regulating  the  size  of  city 
lots  and  the  width  of  houses  erected 
upon  them.  We  should  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  the  modern  bed  of 
Procrustes  were  thus  made  to  ex- 
pand to  fit  the  needs  of  its  occupants. 
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Not  only  the  able-bodied  beg- 
gars, but  the  maimed  and  halt  and 
blind  who  use  their  personal  afflic- 
tion as  a  thing  of  commerce,  should 
be  rigidly  kept  off  our  thorough- 
fares. — Syracuse  Post*  Standard. 

We  have  nothing  but  pity  for  the 
really  afflicted,  and  yet  you  are 
right;  they  ought  not  to  parade 
their  infirmities  before  the  public. 
They  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
state,  but  their  appearance  on  our 
sidewalks  should  be  prohibited.  As 
for  the  professional  and  able-bodied 
beggar,  he  is  a  nuisance  and  should 
be  gotten  rid  of  without  mercy. — 

N.   Y.  HeraU. 


CHARITIES. 


REPORT  or  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOQATION 


The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
gives  a  valuable  and  interesting  re- 
view of  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  state  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  total  number  of  insane  con- 
fined in  institutions  within  the  state 
is  23,023.  Of  these  22,093  are  in 
state  institutions ;  5,525  being  in  the 
Manhattan  Hospital.  In  view  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  this  hos- 
pital it  is  unfortunate  that  the  build- 
ings under  construction  should  pro- 
gress so  slowly  toward  completion. 

According  to  the  report,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  Female  De- 
partment of  the  Ward's,  Island 
division  has  been  much  improved  in 
two  years.  **  The  concentration  on 
this  island  of  the  recent  and  hopeful 
cases  out  of  a  population  of  over 
5,000  insane  would  seem  to  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease, and  to  call  for  the  best  modern 
facilities  for  scientific  work."  The 
completion  of  the  new  branch  build- 
ing for  acute  cases  will  consequently 
be  a  most  welcome  improvement. 

"The  Female  Department  is  al- 
most entirely  self-dependent.  The 
women  get  their  shoes  from  the  men's 
shop,  but  they  make  their  own  mats, 
mattresses,  brushes,  and  sew  for  the 
Male  Department  besides  making 
their  own  clothing."  In  the  Male 
Department  about  1,050  of  the  2,050 
patients  are  regularly  employed. 

"In  Central  Islip  Division  there 
are  a  few  cases  of  consumption 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  properly 
isolated.  The  climate  is  considered 
fairly  good  for  such  cases,  as  there  is 
sea  air  and  many  pine  trees.  It 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  send 
consumptives  from  the  other  divi- 
sions of   Manhattan  state  hospitals 


to  this  division  where  one  or  more 
cottages  could  be  set  aside  for  such 
patients." 

Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  who  writes 
the  report  as  assistant  secretary, 
concludes  with  the  following  state- 
ment: **Our  second  survey  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  shows  us 
that  there  is  a  continuous  progress 
toward  the  more  humane,  more 
scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
economical  care  of  this  class  of  the 
state's  dependents.  We  congratu- 
late the  people  of  this  state  upon 
the  high  standard  of  care  for  the 
insane  which  is  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  many  discouraging  con- 
ditions under  which  many  of  the 
institutions  have  done  their  work." 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Orange, 
at  a  special  meeting  on  October  16, 
voted  to  organize  an  "  ungraded 
class"  for  truants  and  incorrigibles 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  appro- 
priated $600  for  expenses  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  igoi. 

The  number  of  children  in  the 
Institution  of  the  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  of 
this  city,  according  to  its  annual 
report  just  issued,  has  increased 
from  732  to  770.  The  receipts  to 
the  general  fund,  from  patrons,  mem- 
bers, life  members  and  prize  money, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $38,- 
540.  The  receipts  from  the  Comp- 
troller for  fourteen  months,  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  from 
rent  on  property.  Seventy-sixth  and 
Seventy-seventh  streets,  aggregate 
$104,583.40. 


CHARITIES. 


of  course,  by  the  size  of  the  block. 
But  the  width  is  variable,  and  has 
been  decreased  as  greed  of  gain  has 
increased.  Time  was  when  twenty- 
five  feet  formed  the  standard  width, 
though  double  lots  of  twice  that 
width  were  common.  Then  there 
was  some  fellow  who  discovered  that 
by  reducing  the  width  to  about 
twenty-two  and  one-half  feet  he 
could  divide  a  certain  plat  of  ground 
into  eleven  instead  of  ten  lots,  and 
build  eleven  instead  of  ten  houses ; 
and  as  the  difference  in  width  could 
scarcely  be  noticed,  he  could  get  as 
good  prices  for  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  foot  as  for  twenty-five  foot 
houses,  and  eleven  rentals  instead  of 
ten  from  his  ground.  Soon  another 
reduction  was  similarly  made  to 
twenty  feet,  which  is  now  the  ''stand- 
ard **  width  of  private  houses  and 
of  the  most  generous  tenements.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  eighteen 
foot  lot  is  considered  as  standard  and 
fifteen  foot  as  merely  "narrow,'* 
while  a  twenty-foot  house  is  called 
**  extra  wide."  Nor  is  that  the  end 
of  reduction,  for  legion  is  the  name 
of  the  old  twenty-five-foot  lots  which 
are  now  made  to  bear  two  houses  or 
tenements  of  only  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  each. 

Now,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  live 
largely  on  the  stairs  he  may  get 
along  very  well  in  a  twelve  and  one- 
half  foot  private  house,  or  one  of 
even  half  that  width.  Such  a  house 
may  have  every  room  opening 
directly  u^^on  the  outer  air,  and  so  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  may 
be  provided  with  **all  the  comforts  of 
home."  But  with  a  tenement  the 
case  is  different.  With  one  or  two 
families  on  each  floor,  so  narrow 
a  lot  means  that  the  inmates 
must  be  deprived  of  the  supply 
of  light  and  circulation  of  air 
which  are  necessary  for  their  well- 
being.  If  the  building  be  not  more 
than  two  or  three  stories  high  its 
plight   will   be    bad.      To   build   a 


twelve  and  one-half  foot  tenement, 
with  two  families,  or  even  one 
family,  on  a  floor,  to  a  height  of  six 
or  eight  stories,  as  is  frequently  done 
in  this  city,  is  simply  murder. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  evil 
of  dark  inner  rooms  widely  prevailed, 
and  there  were  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate,  mathemati- 
cally and  scientifically,  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  and  that  such 
rooms  were  as  necessary  as  the 
movement  of  the  tides,  and  to 
prove,  morally  and  legally,  that  it 
was  right  that  it  should  be  so  and 
that  those  rooms  should  be  jealously 
guarded  as  one  of  our  essential 
institutions.  But  some  unconvinced 
reformers  got  a  law  enacted  abolish- 
ing the  dark  rooms,  and  then  what 
a  rattling  of  dry  bones  there  was, 
to  be  sure,  when  some  40,000  win- 
dows were  cut  through  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye!  We  should  just 
like  to  see  a  similar  experiment 
made  in  regulating  the  size  of  city 
lots  and  the  width  of  houses  erected 
upon  them.  We  should  not  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  the  modern  bed  of 
Procrustes  were  thus  made  to  ex- 
pand to  fit  the  needs  of  its  occupants. 


BEMARS. 


Not  only  the  able-bodied  beg- 
gars,  but  the  maimed  and  halt  and 
blind  who  use  their  personal  afflic- 
tion as  a  thing  of  commerce,  should 
be  rigidly  kept  off  our  thorough- 
fares. — Syracuse  Post'  Standard, 

We  have  nothing  but  pity  for  the 
really  afflicted,  and  yet  you  are 
right;  they  ought  not  to  parade 
their  infirmities  before  the  public. 
They  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
state,  but  their  appearance  on  our 
sidewalks  should  be  prohibited.  As 
for  the  professional  and  able-bodied 
beggar,  ne  is  a  nuisance  and  should 
be  gotten  rid  of  without  mercy, — 

N,   Y.  HeraU, 


CHARITIES. 


REPORT  or  STATE  CHARITIES  AID  ASSOOATION 


The  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  to 
the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
gives  a  valuable  and  interesting  re- 
view of  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  state  hospi- 
tals for  the  insane  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  total  number  of  insane  con- 
fined in  institutions  within  the  state 
is  23,023.  Of  these  22,093  are  in 
state  institutions ;  5,525  being  in  the 
Manhattan  Hospital.  In  view  of  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  this  hos- 
pital it  is  unfortunate  that  the  build- 
ings under  construction  should  pro- 
gress so  slowly  toward  completion. 

According  to  the  report,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  Female  De- 
partment of  the  Ward's.  Island 
division  has  been  much  improved  in 
two  years.  **  The  concentration  on 
this  island  of  the  recent  and  hopeful 
cases  out  of  a  population  of  over 
5,000  insane  would  seem  to  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  mental  dis- 
ease, and  to  call  for  the  best  modern 
facilities  for  scientific  work.**  The 
completion  of  the  new  branch  build- 
ing for  acute  cases  will  consequently 
be  a  most  welcome  improvement. 

"The  Female  Department  is  al- 
most entirely  self-dependent.  The 
women  get  their  shoes  from  the  men*s 
shop,  but  they  make  their  own  mats, 
mattresses,  brushes,  and  sew  for  the 
Male  Department  besides  making 
their  own  clothing.**  In  the  Male 
Department  about  1,050  of  the  2,050 
patients  are  regularly  employed. 

**In  Central  Islip  Division  there 
are  a  few  cases  of  consumption 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  properly 
isolated.  The  climate  is  considered 
fairly  good  for  such  cases,  as  there  is 
sea  air  and  many  pine  trees.  It 
would  probably  be  advisable  to  send 
consumptives  from  the  other  divi- 
sions of   Manhattan  state  hospitals 


to  this  division  where  one  or  more 
cottages  could  be  set  aside  for  such 
patients." 

Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark,  who  writes 
the  report  as  assistant  secretary, 
concludes  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "Our  second  survey  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  shows  us 
that  there  is  a  continuous  progress 
toward  the  more  humane,  more 
scientific,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
economical  care  of  this  class  of  the 
state*s  dependents.  We  congratu- 
late the  people  of  this  state  upon 
the  high  standard  of  care  for  the 
insane  which  is  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  many  discouraging  con- 
ditions under  which  many  of  the 
institutions  have. done  their  work.*' 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Orange, 
at  a  special  meeting  on  October  16, 
voted  to  organize  an  "  ungraded 
class'*  for  truants  and  incorrigibles 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  appro- 
priated $600  for  expenses  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  igoi. 


The  number  of  children  in  the 
Institution  of  the  Hebrew  Benevo- 
lent and  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  of 
this  city,  according  to  its  annual 
report  just  issued,  has  increased 
from  732  to  770.  The  receipts  to 
the  general  fund,  from  patrons,  mem- 
bers, life  members  and  prize  money, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $38,- 
540.  The  receipts  from  the  Comp- 
troller for  fourteen  months,  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  from 
rent  on  property,  Seventy-sixth  and 
Seventy-seventh  streets,  aggregate 
$104,583.40. 


CHARITIES. 


TR4MPS  AND  VAGRANTS  IN  RCUTION  TO 
CRIMES  AND  NEUROSES. 

[British  Medical  Journal^  London  \ 

Dr.  Karl  Bonhoffer,  of  Breslau, 
contributed  an  interesting  study  on 
tramps  and  vagrants  at  the  nneeting 
of  the  Association  of  German  Alien- 
ists held  in  July.  His  paper  was 
based  on  the  observations  made  on 
400  beggars  and  tramps  that  came 
under  his  observation  at  the  prison 
in  Breslau.  Of  the  total  number  it 
appeared  that  seventy  per  cent 
were  ineligible  for  military  service ; 
while  as  regards  productiveness,  it 
seemed  that  100  who  were  married 
had  only  120  children  in  all.  In- 
quiries into  their  ancestry  disclosed 
the  fact  that  among  their  antece- 
dents twenty-nine  per  cent  were 
subjects  of  alcoholism,  twelve  per 
cent  were  epileptic,  while  nine  per 
cent  were  sufferers  from  various 
psychoses.  The  intellectual  grade 
was  generally  low,  and  Dr.  Bon- 
hofifer  regards  twenty-two  per  cent 
as  imbeciles.  Among  the  offences 
for  which  they  were  committed  to 
prison  were  theft  and  petty  larceny, 
or  crimes  of  (violence)  against  the 
person,  the  former  class  of  offences 
being  the  most  frequent.  Habitual 
drunkenness  was  observed  among 
eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  majority  (four-fifths)  being 
subjects  of  **  hereditary  drink-crav- 
ing," while  one-fifth  of  them  were 
alcoholics  from  other  causes.  As 
regards  the  connection  between 
crime  and  age,  it  appeared  that  first 
offences  were  committed  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
— the  period  of  adolescence — in  the 
majority  of  cases,  less  frequently 
between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thir- 
tieth years,  and  rather  less  frequently 
in  the  period  between  thirty-five  and 
forty  years — the  period  of  alcoholic 
brain  degeneration.  In  accordance 
with  the  period  at  which  criminality 
began,  it  was  possible  to  distinguish 


two  groups  of  cases — namely,  one 
in  which  epilepsy  and  imbecility 
predominated  (a  congenital  and 
neurastatic  group,  according  to 
Benedikt),  the  other  in  which 
alcoholism  and  acquired  psychoses 
(psychoses  of  adolescence  or  post- 
adolescent  life)  were  the  chief 
factors.  The  former  group  showed 
little  procreative  power,  only  one- 
half  of  the  relative  fecundity  of  the 
latter  group. 

The  Southern  Improvement  Socie- 
ty which  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  negroes  of  the 
South  to  become  land  holders,  is 
meeting  with  marked  success.  It  is 
the  plan  of  this  organization  to  buy 
large  plantations,  divide  them  into 
small  holdings,  and  sell  these  to  the 
negroes  pn  long  time  and  easy  pay- 
ments. Stockholders  are  limited  to 
six  per  cent  dividends,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  of  how  to  use  the 
surplus  profits  that  may  accrue  from 
the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  invest- 
ment of  this  prospective  surplus  in  a 
way  to  extend  the  beneficent  work 
of  their  society,  the  directors  have 
organized  another  known  as  the 
Southern  Educational  Society.  Arti- 
cles incorporating  this  auxiliary  so- 
ciety, with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city,  have  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  new  organization  to  labor  for 
the  advancement  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially the  poor  whites  and  negroes  of 
the  southern  states,  and  to  improve 
their  social  and  physical  condition. 
The  directors  for  the  first  year  are 
Robert  Ogden,  Charles  E.  Bigelow, 
Algernon  S.  Frissell,  Elgin  R.  L. 
Gould,  and  George  L.  Nichols,  of 
New  York  city ;  Alexander  Purves, 
of  Hampton,  Va.;  William  H.  Bald- 
win, Jr.,  and  Albert  E.  Seibert,  of 
Brooklyn;  Louis  G.  Meyers,  of  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  and  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  of 
Flushing. 


CHARITIES. 
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TENEMENTS. 


The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  has  purchased  50x100.5 
on  the  north  side  of  Sixty-second 
street,  225  feet  west  of  Amsterdam 
avenue,  from  William  J.  Nicklas, 
and  will  build  two  model  tenements 
on  it  for  the  use  of  colored  people. 
This  site  is  just  opposite  a  block 
containing  four  thousand  people — 
the  most  densely  populated  block  in 
New  York  city.  It  is  the  practice 
of  landlords  in  this  district  to  replace 
their  white  tenants  with  negroes 
whenever  possible  and  to  charge  the 
latter  from  one  dollar  to  three  dol- 
lars per  month  more  rental  than 
they  would  receive  for  the  same 
apartments  from  white  occupants. 
An  investigation  conducted  by  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
practice  is  almost  universal  through- 
out the  city.  It  is  proposed  to  alle- 
viate this  wrong  in  some  degree  at 
least.  These  new  tenements  will 
accommodate  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
families  and  will  be  rented  to  whites 
and  negroes  alike  at  the  same  rates. 
Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Howclls  and  Stokes  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  will  begin 
soon.  

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
state  and  alien  poor  are  disposed  of 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Many  of  those 
who  come  before  the  Board  are  not 
habitual  dependents,  but  simply 
people  in  unfortunate  circumstances 
who  are  best  aided  by  being  sent 
to  their  homes.  The  law,  however, 
contemplates  extending  such  aid 
only  to  those  who  are  public 
charges. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  under  this  heads  two  lines  or  more 
without  displays  5  cents  a  line, 

THE    CHARITY    ORGANIZATION    SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $25  to  help  in  the  payment  of  an 
artificial  lejf  for  a  young  woman  who  has  worn 
tiicb  a  leg  for  years  but  who  is  unable  to  pay  for  a  new 


one.  although  she  is  earning  her  living.  The  help  thus 
afforded  will  keep  her  in  the  ranl^  of  the  bread- 
winners. 

For  f  J03  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  a  widow  with 
four  boys,  all  under  twelve  years.  The  mother  is  a 
Welsh  woman,  and  has  been  ill  and  in  a  hospital  for 
some  months  when  the  children  wef^  in  an  institution, 
but  she  is  now  recovered  and  earns  $6  per  week,  so 
that  the  rent  niust  be  paid  to  enable  her  to  keep  her 
family  together. 

The  society  renews  its  appeal  for  $100  to  pay  rent 
for  a  German  widow  with  tour  children,  only  one  of 
whom  is  old  enough  to  work.  She  has  almost  sup- 
ported the  family  for  three  years,  but  her  health  is 
now  breaking  down. 

For  $100  to  pay  $6  a  month  rent  for  an  Italian 
widow  with  four  young  children.  She  has  assistance 
also  from  another  society  and  works  to  support  her 
family,  but  can  not  keep  them  together  without  addi- 
tional aid. 

For  $100  to  pay  $6  rent  per  month  for  an  Italian 
widow  who  is  ill  and  who,  with  her  four  young 
children,  is  pnncipallv  supported  by  a  cousin,  with 
whom  they  live  and  who  has  a  family  of  his  own. 

For  $60  to  continue  payments  of  $5  monthly  to  an 
invalid,  who  can  not  enter  a  home  and  who  has  some 
help  from  another  society. 

For  |6o  to  continue  to  help  an  old  widow,  who  has 
no  relations,  but  whose  rent  is  paid  by  a  benevolent 
gentleman 

For  $100  to  pay  the  rent  for  one  year  of  a  Hungarian 
woman,  ju^t  left  a  widow  with  three  young  children, 
whom  she  can  support  if  she  has  this  help. 

For  $120  to  help  pav  the  rent  of  a  widow  with  five 
children  to  support.  She  does  the  utmost  possible,  but 
can  not  mainum  the  whole  family  even  when  in  health , 
and  has  lately  been  disabled  by  an  accident  so  that  help 
is  especially  needed. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  los  East  2ad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  the  above  purposes :  Mrs.  Astor,  $50  •  N. 
Wiiherell.  $25;  "A.  R.  W.."  $20;  "  F.  W.  P.," 
•*  E.  L.  M.,"  ••  A."  and  "J.  L  E.."  $10  each  ;  "  BeU," 
M.  C.  Bovd,  "XXXX"  and  "R  G.  P.,'  $5  each; 
'•  E.  M.  M.'.*'  $2  ;  •'  A  ••  and  "  V.,"  $1  each. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have  been 
received  in  response  to  appeals  for  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  board  in  the  country  for  a  young  man  suffering 
from  consumption,  and  to  pay  the  rent  for  an  old  Ger- 
man couple:  "In  Memory  Ota  Fellow  Sufferer,"  $26. 
and  "One"  %\. 


A  WOMAN  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  chari- 
uble  and  mission  work  would  like  a  position  as 
matron.    Good  references.    Address  E.  C,  care 
of  Charities. 


WORD  is  received  at  the  office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  that  collectors  have  been 
canvassing  in  the  alleged  interest  of  Friendly 
Aid  House.  The  latter  does  not  employ  a  collector, 
and  any  canvass  in  its  alleged  interest  is  unauthorized 
and  fraudulent. 


fltten.tioq  of  directors  aqd  n^anagers  of 

CHARITABLE   SOCIETIES 

is  called  to  a  larqe  browr\  stoqe  hjo^se  oq 
West  side.  Suitable  as  it  stands  for  all 
sorts  of  worK.  Illustrated  booKlet,  st^ow- 
iqg  by  plaqs,  its  adaptability  as  a 

SETTLEMENT, 

or  as  a  l\ospital,  or  to  otl\er  sin\ilar  use, 
Will  be  n\ailed  Upor\  request. 

J.  EDGRR  LEflCRAFT, 

1507  Broadway. 
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A  request  is  received  from  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  this  city  for  a 
motto  for  its  employment  bureau  for 
men;  something  is  desired  that  in  a 
.few  words  will  give  the  idea  of  the 
work  of  such  a  bureau,  a  variation 
on  "helping  men  to  help  themselves." 

One  of  the  perennial  subjects  for 
the  newspaper  syndicates  which  send 
articles  to  daily  papers  throughout 
the  country,  is  the  care  of  children 
in  New  York  city  by  charitable 
agencies.  We  fear  that  those  who 
read  these  articles  in  other  cities 
must  get  a  more  glowing  view  of 
our  methods  than  the  facts  justify. 
How  much  room  there  is  for  im- 
provement in  the  system  which  pre- 
vails none  know  better  than  those 
who  are  responsible  for  administer- 
ing its  various  institutions  and 
agencies. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  the  city  of  Passaic  held  its  annual 


meeting  October  26.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  the  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Society. 


4h 


The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion holds  an  important  meeting  in 
Buffalo  to-day.  William  A-  Douglas 
and  William  Lansing  are  the  Buffalo 
members  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Douglas  went  to  Europe  last  sum- 
mer and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
tenement-house  problem  as  it  exists 
in  European  cities. 


The  New  York  State  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Home,  through  its  com- 
mandant,  gives  out  the  following 
statement : 

The  home  has  a  membership  at 
present  of  1,615  —  nearly  its  full 
capacity.  No  one  desiring  admission 
should  present  himself  until  he  or 
his  friends  have  written  the  home 
authorities  and  been  assured  of  ac- 
cisptance. 


The  Charity  Review^  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  enters  a  plea  for  a  state 
board  of  charities,  similar  to  those 
which  now  exist  in  many  American 
states.  The  Review  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  state  supervision  should 
extend  to  all  charitable  organizations, 
public  or  private,  and  careful  and 
periodical  statistics  and  general  in- 
formation should  be  published.  An 
extended  reference  to  American  ex- 
perience is  introduced,  as  follows: 

"When  we  consider  what  is  the 
best  form  for  the  supreme  power  in 
charity  to  assume,  it  might  be  wise 
to  look  to  the  United  States,  often  a 
model  to  new  countries.  In  America 
many  of  the  conditions  of  life  are 
more  like  to  those  in  Australia. 
From  America,  therefore,  we  might 
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be  able  to  borrow  the  most  satisfac- 
tory model.' 


* 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Sisterhoods  was  held  October 
17,  at  the  Hebrew  Charities  Building. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Einstein  occupied  the 
chair.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  Mrs.  Wm.  Einstein,  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  S.  Weinhandler,  vice- 
president  ;  Mrs.  W.  Schreier,  record- 
ing secretary;  Mrs.  T.  N.  Phillips, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Dreyfous,  treasurer. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fallows, 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
has  written  an  open  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green,  suggesting  that  she 
give  back  the  interest  to  some  of  the 
churches  on  which  she  has  made 
loans.  Bishop  Fallows  does  not  de- 
preciate the  good  that  Mrs.  Green 
has  thus  accomplished,  nor  does  he 
question  her  perfect  right  to  the 
interest  received.  In  the  course  of 
his  letter  he  suggests  a  plan  of 
practical  philanthropy  as  follows: 
••  Connected  with  the  300  churches 
[to  which  Mrs.  Green  has  made 
loans]  there  are  at  least  15,000 
women  who  are  directly  interested 
in  raising  the  money  to  meet  the 
interest  year  by  year  and  the 
principal  when  it  becomes  due. 
These  women  are  among  the  noblest, 
most  devoted,  most  self-sacrificing  of 
their  sex  to  be  found  on  the  earth. 
Unselfishly,  unweariedly,  without 
compensation,  they  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  community  through 
their  ladies'  guilds,  associations,  so- 
cieties and  the  like.  Would  it  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  ask  you  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  sending 
to  each  of  the  clergymen  connected 
with  the  congregations  whom  you 
have  benefited  in  the  way  of  loans, 
$50  or  $100  annually,  to  be  disbursed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  needy,  worthy 


women?  They  would  gladly  be 
your  almoners  and  send  you  a  state^ 
ment  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  had  been  expended." 

L'Eglise  du  St.  Esprit,  the  second 
oldest  church  in  New  York,  founded 
by  Huguenot  refugees  in  1628, 
opened  a  home  for  young  French 
girls  at  No.  250  West  Fifty-fourth 
street  on  October  8. 

* 
Mr.  Adrian  Iselin  has  provided  for 
the  construction  at  New  Rochelle 
of  a  home  for  convalescents  whom 
the  city  hospitals  can  no  longer 
harbor.  The  home  will  accommodate 
twenty  convalescents,  each  of  whom 
will  be  kept  for  two  weeks  without 
charge. 

•K- 

In  a  paper  on  *'  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Treatment"  in  \.\it  Medical  Record, 
Dr.  Margaret  Stanton  concludes  by 
asking  **  What  is  to  be  done  for 
those  who  from  their  own  resources 
can  not  hope  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  or  any  other  means  of  cure?" 
The  building  and  maintenance  of 
sanatoria  by  the  state  seems  to  the 
author  to  be  the  proper  answer. 

The  Mail  and  Express  has  an 
interesting  article  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan  of  caring  for  neglected 
children  in  which  the  plan  is  pre- 
sented as  a  solution  of  the  servant 
problem.  The  writer  says  that  not 
infrequently  the  fact  that  a  girl  is 
in  the  custody  of  the  state  is  con- 
cealed from  everybody  except  the 
family,  in  which  she  is  placed,  and 
the  volunteer  visitor.  The  commu- 
nity in  general  know  her  only  as  a 
•*  hired  girl,"  a  fact  which  in  many 
of  the  country  districts  of  Massa- 
chusetts   involves    and    argues    no 
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social  inferiority  or  discredit.  The 
state  is  represented  as  a  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  on  the  whole  popular 
with  thrifty  young  farmers,  one  of 
whom  was  heard  to  say  that  he 
"reckoned  the  state  brought  up  girls 
a  sight  better  than  most  folks  do." 


Mr.  Trott  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  has  personally  placed  5,000 
children  in  homes  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years  in  which  he  has  been 
connected  with  that  organization. 


Mr.  Henry  Rosenblatt,  who  died 
October  15,  at  his  home,  No.  237 
East  Seventy-second  street,  was  es- 
pecially active  in  charitable  work, 
being  one  of  the  founders  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  Mr.  Rosenblatt 
was  also  a  director  of  the  Baroness 
de  Hirsch  fund,  and  was  interested 
in  the  Montefiore  Home,  the  He- 
brew Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities. 


4t 


The  last  few  days  have  witnessed 
a  revival  in  the  work  of  the  Hebrew 
Gemilath  Chassodim  Association,  at 
No.  215  East  Broadway.  This  char- 
ity is  based  on  similar  institutions  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  its  pur- 
pose is  to  lend  money  to  the  worthy 
poor  without  interest,  to  enable 
them  to  tide  over  an  emergency  or 
to  start  a  small  business.  The  soci- 
ety has  loaned  during  the  year  1900 
to  5»757  persons  sums  aggregating 
$116,520,  and  since  1892,  when  the 
work  was  begun,  to  20,987  persons 
sums  amounting  to  $346,520.  Not 
more  than  $100  is  loaned  to  one  per- 
son at  a  time.  Up  to  $25  the  appli- 
cant must  have  one  reputable  en- 
dorser, above  that  two  endorsers. 
The  funds  are  raised  by  life  mem- 
berships, which  are  $100,  paid  at 
one   time;    patronships,    which  are 


annual  contributions  of  from  $10  to 
$50,  and  active  memberships,  which 
are  $5  a  year. 

* 
Tiie  National  Prison  Association 
recently  in  session  at  Cleveland, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  the 
sentiment  of  the  association  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
*  * 

7Ae  Charities  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
urges  that  the  greatest  of  the  char- 
itable needs  of  the  city  "is  adequate 
provision  for  destitute  consumptives, 
both  by  the  further  endowment  of 
an  established  hospital,  and  by  pro- 
viding a  sanatorium  in  the  mountains 
for  cases  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.'* 

* 

During  the  four  months,  June  i 
to  October  1,  1900,  the  agency  for 
providing  situations  for  mothers  with 
infants — a  branch  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties  Aid  Association — placed  162 
mothers  with  their  children  incountrj" 
situations,  as  compared  with  129 
during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1899,  a  gain  of  thirty-six.  The 
number  of  mothers  with  their  children 
in  situations,  under  the  oversight  of 
the  agency  on  September  30,  1900, 
was  535,  as  compared  with  462  on 
September  30,  1899,  an  increase  of 
seventy-one. 

The  West  Side  District  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities  has  just 
published  its  annual  report,  —  a 
thirty-two  page  pamphlet  of  **  Short 
Stories  of  Social  Service."  Formal 
explanations  and  cold  statistics  are 
avoided.  A  collection  of  stories  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
relieved  and  of  the  good  accom- 
plished is  presented,  that  "  apprecia- 
tive  critics,  discerning  between  the 
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lines,  may  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  bureau's  endeavor  is  energetic, 
intelligent,  sympathetic,  resourceful 
and  sincere." 

* 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  in  his  report 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
recommends  the  removal  of  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  a  modern  structure. 
*  * 

The  Bedford  Laundry  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  has 
not  been  self-supporting  for  some 
years.  In  view  of  this  fact.  Miss 
Hoch»  who  has  be^n  eminently 
successful  in  making  the  Central 
Laundry,  of  this  same  organization, 
self-supporting,  has  been  chosen  as 
superintendent  of  the  entire  laundry 
work  of  the  bureau. 

•K- 

The  wills  of  Samuel  M.  Pringle 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Fenton, 
left  their  entire  properties,  amount- 
ing to  $250,000,  to  establish  a  home 
for  destitute  old  men  of  letters.  The 
home,  which  will  be  built  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  is  designed  to  be  a  retreat 
for  old  men  of  literary  tastes  who 
wish  to  spend  their  declining  years 
surrounded  by  all  they  could  desire. 
An  entrance  fee  of  $300  will  be 
required. 

* 

Mr.  Norton  P.  Otis,  of  Yonkers, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  Congress  from 
the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District, 
takes  an  active  interest  in  charities. 
For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  St.  John's  Riverside 
Hospital;  for  a  long  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  city,  and  is  a  liberal 
contributor  to  many  other  charities 
as  well. 

Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  a  candidate 
from  the  Twelfth  District,  is  also  an 
active  member  and  worker  in  religi- 
ous and  charitable  societies. 


TCNCMENMHNJSE  CONDITIONS. 


The  argument  in  favor  of  fireproof 
construction  of  tenements  hereafter 
in  this  city  is  strengthetied  by  every 
recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  that 
which  on  October  16  destroyed  a 
Hester  street  fire  trap,  and  with  it 
eight  human  beings.  It  was  only 
a  three-story  building,  but  had  front 
and  rear  stairways  and  a  fire  escape, 
in  which  respect  it  was  better 
equipped  than  many  of  the  larger 
and  more  modern  buildings.  Most 
of  those  who  escaped  did  so  by  way 
of  the  rear  stairway.  The  fire  is 
said  to  have  been  started  by  incen- 
diaries  under  the  front  stairway  and 
in  the  hallway  on  the  floor  above. 
Halls  and  stairs  were  of  wood,  old 
and  seasoned,  which  furnished  good 
material  for  the  flames  and  hardly 
less  deadly  smoke.  Similar  condi- 
tions prevail  in  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  existing  tenements,  old  and 
modern,  and  with  them  similar  pos- 
sibilities.  Non-fireproof  construc- 
tion is  tolerated  because  it  is  cheap. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  it.  If 
there  is  anything  cheaper,  human  life 
would  seem  to  be  that  thing.  There 
was  no  money  loss  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  eight  lives  by  last  night's  fire, 
but  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
tenement  there  was  a  money  loss  of 

some   $5,000 — Commercial  Advertiser, 


The  Times  of  October  15  pub- 
lishes a  letter  under  the  heading, 
Tenement-House  Conditions,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  best  expres- 
sion which  has  thus  far  appeared  in 
print  of  the  ignorant  and  selfishly 
commercial  point  of  view.  The 
writer  starts  with  wholly  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  agitators  of 
tenement-house  reform  are  people 
who  all  their  lives  have  lived  among 
the  higher  and  better  classes,  and  do 
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not  know  how  to  make  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  class  of  people 
who  inhabit  tenement  houses.  He 
then  gives  a  somewhat  gloomy  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tenement 
houses :  **  The  idea  of  asking  and  ex- 
pecting these  people  to  live  up  to 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  more 
educated  classes  is,*'  the  writer 
thinks,  "  preposterous."  The  mythi- 
cal,  or  at  least  certainly  not  typical, 
bath-tub  which  was  made  to  do 
service  as  a  coal  receptacle  is  again 
brought  into  the  discussion.  Filthy 
and  unsanitary  the  tenement  houses 
are  admitted  to  be,  but  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  owners  but  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Finally  the  writer  declares 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  an  owner  to  get  any  income  at 
all  out  of  a  house  put  up  according 
to  the  plans  of  these  **  reformers." 
This  cool  ignoring  of  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  now  available  to 
every  one,  really  excites  admiration, 
and  places  the  letter  beyond  the 
need  of  any  serious  consideration. 


The  will  of  the  late  Miss  Eleanor 
Roome,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J;,  be- 
queaths $20,000  to  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  The  Organized  Aid 
Association  of  Plainfield  receives 
$1,000;  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Plainfield,  $1,000; 
Cremorne  McAuley  Mission  of  New 
York,  $1,000;  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Gospel  Among  the  Seamen 
at  the  Port  of  New  York,  $500;  and 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
New  York  city,  $1,000. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  on  October 
16,  handed  down  an  important  de- 


cision affecting  the  registration  of 
voters  from  public  institutions.  The 
practical  effect  of  the  decision  is  to 
establish  the  rule  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  no  per- 
son can  claim  a  voting  residence 
from  an  institution  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  or  private 
charity.  It  is  held,  however,  that 
the  decision  applies  only  to  pauper 
and  criminal  charges  and  not  to  paid 
employes. 

* 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen,  held  re- 
cently at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  steps 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  aged  and  crippled  rail- 
road men.  The  sum  of  $9,000  was 
voted  for  this  purpose.  Other  rail- 
road organizations  will  be  asked  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  home 
for  railroad  employees  similar  to 
those  operated  by  the  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  president 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  and 
Correction  of  Baltimore,  will  give 
ten  lectures  during  the  coming  winter 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
problems  of  public  aid,  charity  and 
correction,  with  particular  reference 
to  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
The  topics  will  be :  **  Study  of 
Philanthropy,"  '*  Causes  of  Poverty, 
Pauperism  and  Crime,"  **The  Aim 
of  Philanthropy,"  "Treatment  of 
the  Homeless,"  "Treatment  of  the 
Resident  Needy."  "Public  Aid  or 
Charitable  Aid,"  "  Reformation," 
**  Child-saving,"  "  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement and  Personal  Contact" 
and  "The  Church  as  a  Factor  in 
Social  Progress."  The  first  lecture 
will  be  given  November  6. 
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The  will  of  the  late  James  F. 
Morgan,  of  Brooklyn,  bequeaths 
fifty  shares  preferred  stock  of  the 
General  Chemical  Company  to  the 
Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum  Society. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Home 
for  Irish  Immigrant  Girls,  recently 
issued  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  it 
is  stated  that  23,000  Irish  men  and 
women  entered  the  United  States 
through  this  port  for  the  year  under 
observation.  Of  this  number,  about 
12,000  were  young  women.  This 
home,  which  is  located  at  7  State 
street,  in  the  same  interval  of  time, 
secured  employment  for  512  girls. 

« 
The  Advocate  and  Guardian  for 
October  15,  publishes  some  inter- 
esting statistics  of  the  industrial 
schools  maintained  by  the  American 
Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless.  This  society 
aims  to  save  from  degradation  friend- 
less or  neglected  children.  The 
home  at  29  East  Twenty-ninth 
street  has  sheltered  nearly  50,000  in- 
mates. Twelve  industrial  schools 
have  been  established  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  city  which  register  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000  children 
annually,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  4,000.     Sewing,  cooking  and 

housekeeping  are  taught;  a  daily 
lunch  is  provided;  and  clothing  is 
supplied  to  the  most  needy. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  found 
homes  for  all  of  the  eighteen  chil- 
dren sent  to  Missouri  last  week. 
Fifteen  were  placed  during  the  first 


day.  Many  who  asked  for  children 
were  turned  away  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  local  committee,  they 
could  not  furnish  suitable  homes 
and  advantages. 

The  agent  who  places  the  children 
visits  each  one  in  their  new  home 
immediately  and  again  six  months 
later.  After  that  the  children  are 
visited  once  a  year  until  they  are 
fully  able  to  care  for  themselves. 

No  parties  are  to  be  sent  out  this 
week  or  next. 


The  new  home  to  which  the 
Emanu-El  Sisterhood  has  been  look- 
ing forward  is  now  assured,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  a  handsome  building 
was  laid  October  14.  The  building 
will  be  five  stories  in  height,  includ- 
ing the  roof  garden  that  is  to  be  a 
prominent  feature.  In  the  basement 
will  be  laundries,  baths  for  men  and 
women  and  disinfecting  rooms.  The 
first  floor  will  contain  the  employ- 
ment bureau,  reception  rooms  and 
rooms  for  the  officers,  class  and  club 
rooms.  The  second  will  have  a 
creche  and  day  nursery,  kindergarten 
and  children's  baths. 

On  the  third  floor  w'ill  be  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  diet  kitchen  and  as- 
sembly room,  and  on  the  fourth  the 
children's  dining-room,  servants' 
room  and  house  kitchen.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  Harvard  brick. 

The  sisterhood  is  an  association 
of  Jewish  women  for  charitable  work 
and  there  are  similar  organizations 
in  several  other  Jewish  congregations 
in  this  city.  A  certain  district  is  as- 
signed to  each  sisterhood.  The  sec- 
tions  of  the  Emanu-El   Sisterhood 


M 
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are  eight  in  number,  comprising 
Friends  of  the  Sick  and  Needy,  Re- 
ligious  Schools,  Industrial  Schools, 
Friends  of  the  Working  Girls,  Day 
Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  Cooking  Classes  and 
Sisters'  Sewing  Circle. 


THE  WEEK  CMNW  OaOBER  20. 


♦ 
♦  ♦ 


In  a  bill  taking  effect  July  i,  1900, 
entitled  "To  Provide  for  the  Care 
and  Maintenance  of  Indigent  and 
Neglected  Children,'*  Massachusetts 
takes  another  forward  step.  "Any 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  by  reason  of  orphanage,  or  of 
neglect,  crime  or  drunkenness,  or 
any  other  vice  of  his  parents,  is 
growing  up  without  education  or 
salutary  control,  and  in  circumstances 
exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  dis- 
solute life,  or  is  dependent  upon 
public  charity,  the  court  or  magis- 
trate  shall,  after  notice  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  commit  the  child, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  settle- 
ment, to  the  custody  of  the  said 
board,  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or  for  any  less 
time."  The  expense  of  maintenance 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  state  and  not 
by  the  town.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
vided that  any  child  having  a 
settlement  shall  be  given  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  place  of 
settlement  if  the  overseers  so  desire. 

An  important  part  of  the  bill  is 
Section  4,  which  reads :  **  The  chil- 
dren in  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
State  Board  shall  be  placed  in  pri- 
vate  families,  provided  that  in  cases 
of  illness^  or  change  of  place,  or 
while  awaiting  trial,  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  institution." — 

Th€  Children's  Home-Finder. 


There  were  297  calls  at  the  joint 
application  bureau  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 20,  and  twenty-nine  homeless 
persons  were  taken  in  charge. 

The  registration  bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  re- 
corded 116  new  names,  and  its  in- 
vestigating agents  made  561  calls  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  those  asking  for  assistance. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty-six 
new  families  were  taken  in  charge. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard,  of 
which  181  were  brought  by  men 
with  homes  in  the  city.  Each  of 
these  did  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty 
cents  in  cash. 

At  the  laundry  fourteen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  sixty-seven 
days*  work,  and  thirty-two  days* 
work  were  given  at  the*workrooms. 

In  the  week  ending  October  20, 
268  persons  were  examined  at  the 
physician's  office  for  outdoor  poor 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties. Of  this  number  144  went  to 
the  City  Hospital,  twenty-four  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  thirty- 
two  to  the  dispensary,  eight  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor, 
forty-six  to  Belle vue  Hospital,  and 
nine  returned  home. 

During  the  same  week,  at  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  fifty- 
nine  persons  were  sent  to  the  city 
almshouse  and  thirty-six  were  sent 
to  the  state  almshouse  at  Flatbush, 
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where  they  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
officers  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. There  were  admitted  to  Ran- 
dall's Island  thirty-six  infants, 
twenty-two  of  whom  were  under  two 
years  of  age,  while  fourteen  were 
over  that  age.  All  of  the  latter  age 
were  sick. 

During  the  week  ending  October 
20,  101  cases  were  referred  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Of  this 
number,  which  includes  those  re- 
ceived through  the  joint  application 
bureau,  seventy-six  were  applications 
for  relief,  and  twenty-five  for  investi- 
gation. The  amount  disbursed  in 
groceries  was  $129.05;  in  rent  paid, 
$40.50;  in  other  relief,  $86.87;  a  total 
of  $256.42.  Besides  this  135  gar- 
ments were  given  from  the  store- 
room; forty-one  woodyard  tickets 
were  given  to  men,  and  eighteen 
workroom  tickets  to  women. 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties there  were  sixty-three  new  appli- 
cants and  140  applicants  who  had 
been  previously  known.  The  number 
of  single  men  among  the  applicants 
at  the  three  offices  of  the  bureau 
was  twenty-seven ;  of  single  women, 
eighteen;  of  married  couples,  119; 
of  widows,  forty-six;  of  widowers, 
eight,  and  of  deserted  wives,  eleven. 

There  have  been  employed,  during 
the  week  in  the  laundries  of  the 
bureau,  eighty-four  women,  five  of 
whom  were  given  such  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time.  In  the  work- 
rooms for  women,  employment  was 


given  to  eighty,  of  whom  sixty-seven 
had  been  employed  before. 

The  number  of  men  given  work  at 
the   woodyard   was    forty-eight, 
except  eight  of  whom  have  previously 
been  similarly  employed. 

In  the  central  nursery  twenty- 
eight  different  children  were  cared 
for  during  the  week,  the  average 
number  of  children  per  day  being  six- 
teen. 


♦  ♦ 

* 


During  the  week  ending  at  mid- 
night, October  21,  Bellevue  Hospital 
received  459  patients:  male  adults, 
278;  female  adults,  147;  male  chil- 
dren, 22;  female  children,  12. 


Mr.  James  H.  Post,  executor  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Benjamin  H. 
Howell,  has  filed  a  notice  in  the  Sur- 
rogate's office  of  Suffolk  County  ap- 
pealing from  the  taxation  of  the 
estate.  By  his  will  Mr.  Howell  gave 
to  the  South  Third  Street  Industrial 
School  $5,000,  which  is  taxed  at 
$250.  This  amount,  it  is  claimed, 
is  exempt  from  the  transfer  tax. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  I^inens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22ID  STREET. 


Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 

246  Fifth  Avtniit 

Mits  Wild  will  supply  the  best  of  servants  only ;  giT> 
ing  her  personal  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ref- 
erences: housekeepers,  governesses;  shoppers  and 
chaperons  also  supplied ;  houstt  OM"*^  *"<)  closed, 
autumn  and  spring. 
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Kindling  Wood 
For  Sale. 

Customers  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  Woodyard 

are  requested  to  order  their  supply  of  Wood  if  possible 
at  the  present  time.  The  Yard  is  overstocked,  thus 
limiting  the  opportunity  to  give  employment,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  much  greater  need  for  it  than  during  the 
earlier  summer  months. 

The    Wood    is    hand-cut    and    is   sold    at  regular 
market  prices.     Satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Order  by  telephone,  804  18th  Street,  or  by  mail, 
516  West   28th   Street,  or  by  call  at  Central  Office  of 
the  Society,   105  East  22d  Street. 
New  Patronage  is  solicited. 

F.  L.  HEBBERD, 

Superintendentt 

516  West  aSth  Street. 

ALFRED  B.  WOLFF,  Chairman,  \ 

CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr.,  1 

JOHNSTON  DE  FOBEST,  Secretary,  / 

HENBY  S.  JOHNSTON,  f  Committee  ott 

DWIGHT  W.  MOBBOW,  >    Industrial  Building 

EUGENE  SONDHEIM,  1         and  Woodyard. 

L.  H.  WOOD,  1 

CLABENCE  S.  DAY,  Jr.,  I 

LOCKWOOD  DE  FOBEST,  Treas.  / 
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CONTENTS.  plicatcs  things  from  a  charity  organ- 

ization   point   of  view.     By   asking^ 

A  Letter  from  Canada i  the   reference   to   the    office   of   all 

Caatiooary  List  No.  121 2  applicants   for   relief,   coupled   with 

Witticisms  at  the  Expense  of  the  Poor    8  the   absence  of  public  indoor  relief, 

Tlie  Asaodatioa  of  Orgaaiied  Work  wHb  X^u  are  immediately  compelled  to 

B^^  ,    ^  temporarily  retire  the  basic  charity 

lteetiag*of'the'Teaeale«t^se*Co«miii^  fu^^T?^?f"    principle    of  confining 

•iooat  Buffalo 10  J^e  definite  work  of  the  society  to 

_       ,„       ^  ^  the   helpable.      You    become   in   a 

THE  WoRK.ToGETHER  Club II  n^easure  responsible  for  those  who 

REPf>RT  OP  THE  Hospital  Examiners  of  ^re  past  hope,  who  should  be  public 

THE  Department  of  Public  Charities  13  charges,  who  should  be  in  the  alms- 

Tlie  Week  Endiflg  October  27 15  house.     If  you  can  secure  admission ' 

=^==^=====^====  for   them  into   one   of   the   private 

A  LETTER  FROM  CANADA.  homes,  well  and  good  ;  but  you  must 

be   prepared    for  delay,   if   not   for 

We  print  below  some  interesting  positive  failure.     And  yet  to  ask  for 

extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  temporary  relief   for  these  helpless 

Mr.   Francis    H.   McLean   who   has  ^^^^'   temporary    relief  which   may 

.    ,  1  .  r  have   to    be    extended    over    some 

recently  become  general  secretary  o  j^j^  j^  gj^  j    ^^  j^j^^^^  ^,^^ 

the  Chanty  Organization  Society  of  charitable  resources  of  the  com- 
Montreal:  munity  which  are  already  somewhat- 
Coming  here  in  the  summer  taxed.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we- 
months  has  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  are  going  to  have  much  difficulty  inj 
rather  good  knowledge  of  the  local  lessening  house  to  house  begging; 
difficulties  before  the  winter  rush,  which  is  apparently  a  very  great 
and  they  arc  certainly  rather  in-  evil.  In  fact,  begging  is  recognized 
teresting  difficulties.  Imagine  a  city  as  a  legitimate  profession  by  the  city 
where  there  is  no  public  relief —  government,  licenses  being  given  by 
either  indoor  or  outdoor,  not  the  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  recorders, 
sign  or  ray  of  an  almshouse  even.  You  see  it  has  all  grown  out  of 
Private  homes  for  the  old,  etc.,  of  the  neglect  of  the  municipality  to^ 
course  there  are,  but  it  does  not  assume  as  a  whole  the  burden,  which 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  per-  is  justly  a  public  one,  of  caring  for 
son  should  receive  nothing  but  in-  the  helpless  and  hopeless.  In  lieu 
door  relief  that  one  of  these  places  of  doing  its  duty  it  has  shifted  the 
will  receive  him.  And  certainly  burden  upon  the  charitably  disposed 
you  must  count  on  delays  which  portion  of  the  community.  The 
you  would  not  have  to  encounter  granting  of  licenses  to  beg  is  a. 
with  a  public  department  of  chari-  cheaper  process  for  the  city  than  the 
ties.     You  at  Once  see  how  this  com-  maintenance  of  public  institutions. 
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Altogether  it  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting question,  and  an  entirely 
new  one  so  far  as  charity  organiza- 
tion work  is  concerned.  I  know  of 
no  other  charity  organization  city 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  public 
relief  of  every  sort. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
seasonal  idea  of  "charity**  has  a 
pretty  strong  hold  here.  Almost 
anybody  can  secure  relief  during 
the  winter  months,  while  during  the 
summer  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
secure  anything.  I  wish  you  could 
see  some  of  the  families  which  are 
being  helped  regularly  each  winter 
by  some  of  the  societies  here. 
Young  couples,  perhaps  thirty  years 
of  age,  helped  regularly  each  year 
since  the  birth  of  their  first  child 
five  years  ago.  Families  with 
nicely  furnished  houses,  families 
with  incomes  of  from  $io  to  $12 — 
anybody,  everybody,  so  long  as  they 
can  answer  a  few  questions  before  a 
board  meeting  and  have  sufficient 
descriptive  power  to  duly  color  their 
narrative.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  inefficiency  among  the 
poor,  but  there  is  of  course  a  very 
large  amount  of  extravagance  natur- 
ally due  to  the  strongly  marked 
seasonal  periods  of  regular  work 
and  occasional  lack  of  work.  So 
also  a  fair  degree  of  intemperance. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  in  a  city  like  Montreal, 
with  its  bitter  cold  winter  which 
interferes  with  so  much  work  that  in 
other  cities  is  not  cut  off  by  winter, 
proper  work  can  only  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  industrial  agencies,  and  a 
strong  enthusiastic  corps  of  home 
savings  collectors. 
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The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  authorized  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  exclu- 
sive treatment  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients; it  will  be  located  at  Buflfalo, 
near  the  Erie  County  Hospital. 


Our  subscribers  are  advised  to  con- 
sult with  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  before  giving  to  the  societies, 
private  almoners,  or  persons  included 
in  the  cautionary  lists  named  below. 
This  caution  implies  that  the  society- 
knows  of  facts  which  should  be  known 
to  subscribers  who  are  asked  to  give, 
and  may  effect  their  action,  but  does 
not  necessarily  imply  condemnation. 
Any  information  relating  to  the 
names  upon  the  lists,  particularly  if 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  a 
withdrawal  of  caution,  should  be  for- , 
warded  promptly  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council. 

NEW   NAMES  ON  THESE   LISTS. 

Bronson,   Lucy,   alias  Rose ;    alias    Austin, 

Burns,  Byrnes,  Halstead,  Walsh. 
Smith,  Geo.  H. 
Von  Bonnhorst,  Albert. 
White.  Joel  Parker. 
Wingate.  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

I. 

IN   GENERAL. 

Managers  of  charitable  institutions  are  cau- 
tioned against  professional  charity  **  pro- 
moters; "and  all  persons  are  advised  not 
to  buy  tickets  for  entertainments  of  which 
they  know  little  or  nothing,  especially  when 
offered  by  persons  of  whom  they  know  less. 
It  is  not  stated  or  implied  that  all  such 
**  promoters  *'  are  frauds,  but  only  that  the 
methods  adopted  may  lend  themselves  to 
fraudulent  use.  so  that  it  is  well  to  inquire 
of  this  society  before  employing  them  or 
purchasing  tickets  for  entertainments  got- 
ten up  by  them. 

II. 

PROFESSIONAL   CHARITY   **  PROMOTERS." 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Florence  Lindsay. 
Branch,  Harry. 
Palmer,  Austin  S. 
Sheppard,  Mrs.  S.  Bartlett. 

III. 

ALLEGED   SOCIETIES   OR   PRIVATE  ALMONERS. 

Bayne,  D.  S.,  solicitor. 

Beatrice.     See  Sisters,  Annie  Harget,  et  al. 

Boley,  W.  M.  Colored  School,  Mayesville. 
S.  C. 

Cheshire.  Chas.  B.  See  Dix,  John  A..  Indus- 
trial School. 
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Cheshire,  John  T.  See  Diz.  John  A..  Indus- 

trial  School. 
Colombia  Guards  Benevolent  Society. 
Connau^hton,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Fenn. 
Cook,  Mrs.  J.  C;  almoner. 
Dix,  John  A.,  Industrial  School ;  school  not. 

known  to  authorities. 
Down-Town  Press  Club,  23  Duane  street. 
Falconer,  Edward  ;  street  preacher. 
Gray,   George;    collecting   for   Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
Guardian   Angel  Day  Nursery.     Miss  B.  T. 

Redmond. 
Harget.    See  Sisters,  Beatrice,  Annie,  et  al. 
High  View  Park  (Va.)  Colored  School. 
Independent  Life  Saving  Corps. 
Kingsley.   Mrs.    M.    A. ;    manager   Seaside 

Home. 
Lamadrid,  Mrs.  J.  M.     See  N.Y.  and  Brook- 

lyn  St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 
Legal  League.    See  Mrs.  Jessie  Mordaunt. 
McElhenny,  C.  E. ;  collecting  for  Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Mack,    C.     E. ;     collecting    for    Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Manhattan    Press    Club.    See    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
Maternity  Home.    See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
Matthes.  Rev.  Dr.  Albin. 
Mitchell,     Rboden.      See    Rankin-Richards 

Institute. 
Moorcroft,  Walter,  Mission. 
Mordaunt,  Mrs.  Jessie.     See   Legal  League. 
National  Unsectarian  Home.     Wm.  H.  Ram- 
scar. 
New  York  Industrial  Home  for  Adult  Blind. 

George  Wilson,  collector. 
N.   V.  A    Brooklyn    Telegraphers*    Mutual 

Benevolent  Association. 
N.  v.   &   Brooklyn  St.  Andrew's  One-Cent 

Coffee  Stands. 
N.    Y.    Contagious    Diseases    Society.     See 

Maternity  Home. 
N.  Y.  Saniurium.    See  Woman's  Infirmary. 
0*Donnell.  Joseph  ;  solicitor. 
Osborn,  Susan  M.     See  St.  Mary's  Lodging- 
house. 
Peck,    E.    J.  ;    collecting    for    Down-Town 

Press  Club. 
People's  Provident  Medical  Association. 
Ramscar.  W.  H.     Home  for  Aged  Men. 
Rankin-Richards  Institute,  Windsor.  N.  C. 
Ransome,  H.  E. ;    collecting   for  Volunteer 

Life-Saving  Corps. 
Redmond,  Bridget  T.    See  Guardian  Angel 

Day  Nursery. 
Rutherford.  Dr.  L.  A. 
St.  Andrew's  One-Cent  Coffee  Stands. 
St.   Mary's  Lodging-house,   143   West   14th 

street.    Susan  M.  Osborn,  president. 
Scott,    Rev.   D.  S.   (colored);   collecting  for 

Colored  Schools. 
Seaside   Home,  North  Long  Branch.     Mrs. 

M.  A.  Kingsley. 

iThit  it  iM/  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Womeo  and  Children,  5  Livingston  place,  which  by  many  it  known 
at  the  **  Woman* t  Infirmary.** 
*  New  name  on  thit  list. 


Sidonie.  Sister. 

Sisters  Beatrice  and  Annie  Harget,  et  al. 

Wey,   Chas.   M.;    collecting    for    Volunteer 

Life  Saving  Corps. 
Wilson,  George.    See  N.  Y.  Industrial  Home 

for  Adult  Blind. 
^Woman's  Infirmary  and  Maternity  Hony^^ 

Or  any  other  relief  enterprise  not  managed 

or  indorsed    by  citixens  of  known   good 

standing  and  responsibility. 

IV. 

INDIVIDUALS  NOT  INCLUDED    IN  THE  PEE-, 
VIOUS  LISTS. 

Alden,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Alexander,  George.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Anders,  George.    Sec  Tichler,  Waller. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Kate.  (?)    See  Mulholland 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Lucille  Wall;  solicits  alms 
for  another  woman,  and  begs  on  her  own 
account  by  letters. 

Anderson,  Miss  Maggie,  109  Queen  street, 
east.  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Begging, 
letter  writer  i  tells  story  of  personal  ail. 
ments. 

Archer.    See  Wadge. 

•Austin,  Lucy;  alias  Rose;  alias 'Walsh; 
Bronson  ;  Halstead  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Bailee,  Irene.    See  Baillie,  Florence. 

Bailey.     See  Baillie,  Florence. 

Baillie,  Florence:  alias  Bailee,  Irene; 
Bailey;  Baylie,  Gladys;  Cam.  ''Lady" 
Florence;  Hill,  '"Lady"  Florence;  tells 
tale  of  death  of  husband  four  years  ago ; 
present  need  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  her  foot ;  is  a  confidence  woman  known 
to  the  society  since  December,  1884,  when 
she  claimed  to  be  a  British  earl's  daughter, 
calling  herself  **  Lady  Cam,"  and  was  put 
upon  this  list.  She  is  uU.  usually  wears 
a  veil  and  has  noticeably  irregular  teeth. 

Balmer,  Edward.    See  Bennett.Thomas  M. 

Barklir,  Frank  C.    See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Baron,  Edward  ;  alias  Barrett ;  Barry  ; 
Baruth;  Berry,  Edwin  F.;  Morgan,  Ed. 
win  F.  ;  Rodney;  Roy;  Starin ;  young 
man,  dark  hair  and  mustache,  wears 
glasses,  slender  build,  5  feet  8  inches  high, 
slightly  lame  ;  claims  to  hail  from  Easton. 
Pa.,  and  to  be  about  to  locate  in  New 
York;  is  a  begging-letter  writer  ;  has  been 
imprisoned  as  a  swindler. 

Barret.  Edward.    See  Baron.  Edward. 

Barry,  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Barth,  Charles,  teacher  of  languages ; 
makes  false  statements  and  gives  false 
addresses. 

Baruth,  Edward.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Bauer.     See  Dankert.  Chas. 

Bayliss,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Bender,  Edward  and^EvA,  alias  Bernhardt ; 
alias   Bendix ;    woman  asks  aid   for  sick 


CHARITIES. 


husband  ;  both  are  able  to  work,  and  do  at 
times,  but  prefer  to  beg. 

Bennett,  Thomas  M.;  alias  Frank  P.  Camp- 
bell;  Edward  Balmer;  David  Mayers; 
Herbert  Rogers ;  persistent  and  notorious 
begging-letter  writer  and  swindler. 

BcNDix.     See  Bender. 

Bernhardt.    See  Bender. 

Berry,  Edwin  F.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

BoMAN,  Mary.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Britton,  Mary  F.  ;  asks  loans  to  finish 
fancy  work,  by  which  to  earn  her  living. 

^Bronson,  Lucy;,  alias  Rose;  alias  Burns; 
Byrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead  ;  Walsh. 

Brown.    See  York,  Geo.  A. 

Browbr,  John  and  Hattib  ;  alias  Kelley ; 
unmarried  couple,  drunken  and  disorderly. 

Brown,  J.  W.    See  Wilson. 

*  Burdett,  William  Vesey;  son  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Burdett,  who  was  herself  un- 
favorably known  as  a  persistent  beggar; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer;  is  para- 
lyzed; sometimes  claiming  relationship  to 
person  addressed,  and  uses  names  as 
recommendations  without  permission;  also 
gives  erroneous  information. 

Burger.     See  Wagner-Ludloff. 

^BuRNS,  *LucY ;  alias  Rose;  alias  Austin; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Byrnes  ;  Bronson. 

^Byrnes,  Lucy;  alias  Rose;  alias  Austin; 
Walsh  ;  Halstead  ;  Bums  ;  Bronson. 

Cam,  "Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie,  Flor- 
ence. 

Campbell,  Frank  P.  See  Bennett,  Thomas 
M. 

Carter,  Henry  C.    See  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

Cohn,  Chas.     See  Miller. 

Dankert,  Chas.  ;  alias  Bauer,  Danker, 
Denker,  ex-convict ;  claims  to  be  desirous 
of  living  an  honest  life,  but  hounded  by 
detectives,  etc.  ;  begs  small  sums  for  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Davenport,  Edgar  C.     See  Morgan,  John. 

Davidson.     See  Wadge. 

Davis,  Jas.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Davis,  Wm.     See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Dawson.     See  Russell,  Alia  M. 

Deas.     See  Hunt.  Thos.  S. 

De  Draco.     See  Dels. 

Dels  ;  alias  Di  Dio,  Eleanora  ;  De  Drago, 
Del  Vasto  ;  Clara  Stein  is  accused  of  get- 
ting children  into  homes  or  in  charge  of 
societies,  for  a  consideration ;  is  notor- 
iously unworthy  of  confidence. 

Del  Vasto.     See  Dels. 

Denkek,  Charles.     See  Dankert,  Charles. 

Devrills  or  Devries,  Edwin  H.  ;  tells  a 
story  of  employment  as  engineer  on  the 
Tampico  branch  of  Mexican  Central  rail- 
way until  his  discharge  in  consequence  of 
epilepsy  and  partial  loss  of  hearing. 

Di  Dio.     See  Dels; 

DoBsoN,  William  J.  and  Cecilia  ;  a  mar- 
ried couple  who  have  been  for  years  living 
upon  charity ;  man  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer,  but  not  worthy. 

*  New  name  on  this  list. 


DoBRENZ,  A.  E.,  M.  D.,  German  physician ; 
persistent  begging-letter  writer  ;  has  used 
the  name  of  Gross. 

Drago,  de.    See  J>els. 

Drummond,  George.    See  Morgan.  John. 

DucE,  Eliza  H.,  about  47.  English ;  well 
educated ;  has  worked  at  intervals  in  vari- 
ous capacities — seamstress,  housekeeper, 
housemaid,  etc.;  has  respectable  relatives 
in  England  ;  borrows  money,  especially  of 
Episcopal  clergymen;  drinks;  has  had 
much  done  for  her,  but  apparently  prefers 
to  live  on  charity  while  pretending  to  de- 
sire work. 

Dufour,  John  Otto;  alias  Hemminger, 
Kammergeist ;  sometimes  drops  his  fir»t  or 
middle  name  ;  also  known  as  the  **  French 
missionary,"  but  is  not  a  minister ;  calls 
on  clergymen  and  solicits  their  influence 
to  secure  him  German  pupils;  is  addic.ted 
to  drink. 

DuNRiNSON,  F.  H. ;  begs  money  for  Mrs» 
Kronheim,  as  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Dunn.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

Edgar,  William  E.    See  Finlay, Wm.  Edgar. 

Field,  Arthur.    See  Morgan,  John. 

Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar,  or  Wm.  Lawrence ; 
alias  Barklie.  Frank  C;  Carter,  Henry  C; 
Lawrence,  W.  Livingston ;  Livingston, 
Henry  W.;  Mason,  Robert  Lee;  Van 
Rensselaer,  Beekman  ;  Williams,  John  W.; 
Ten  Eyck.  Walter  Phelps,  son  of  the  late 
Richard  W.  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
begging-letter  writer;  tells  story  of  sick- 
ness and  want ;  claims  rehitionship  to 
eminent  persons;  also  house-beggar  with 
story  of  lost  pocketbook. 

Fleming,  Charles.  Claims  to  hail  froip 
Maspeth,  L.  L;  has  a  crippled  arm.  Alias 
Harry  Stewart,  of  Bay  Ridge. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Ellen,  widow,  and  her  son 
Martin,  aged  19 ;  the  son,  a  hunchback, 
works  in  ferry  houses  and  on  piers  on 
the  East  River,  but  also  writes  begging 
letters,  which  he  presents  to  persons  at 
private  houses ;  mother  intemperate  and 
generally  unworthy. 

Fox.     See  McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn. 

*  Franco,  Antoine,  and  Angelino  Clements, 
his  wife  ;  man  has  been  imprisoned  for 
passing  counterfeit  money  ;  woman  writes 
begging  letters. 

Frederick,  Philip.    See  Parker,  Joseph. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  swindler. 

Goldstein,  Bernard;  street  beggar;  claims 
to  speak  five  languages,  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
or    a  cloakmaker;    but    is    drunken   and 
generally     worthless;     family    frequently 
dispossessed. 
GotrLET,  Miss  Phyllis,  trained  nurse ;  tells 
false  story  of  commission  to  hire  a  nurse 
and  of  her  loss  of  money. 
Graham,  Frank.    See  Morgan,  John. 
Gray.     See  Wadge. 

1  New  name  on  this  list. 
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Groht,  Mrs.  Lizzie  F.;  writes  begging  let- 
ters from  Patersoo,  N.  J.  Woman  has  a 
bad  record. 

Gross.     See  Dobrenz. 

Haeselin,  Carl  Alphonsb;  begging-letter 
writer,  with  a  bad  record  of  laziness  and 
fraud. 

Hamilton,  James.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Johnston.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Halford.     See  Hi! ford. 

Hall.  Geo.  Francis.    See  Hilford. 

^Halstead.  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Walsh  ; 
Austin  ;  Bronson  ;  Burns  ;  Byrnes. 

Harrington,  Wm.;  alias  Wm.  Livingston; 
young  man,  English,  chemist;  calls  at 
houses  and  asks  for  money  to  pay  railway 
fare  of  a  blind  brother  to  Peeksktll  or  else- 
where; gives  false  addresses;  manners  very 
familiar,  and  plays  the  trick  of  using  as  a 
recommendation  a  name  he  finds  on  a  card 
in  the  card  basket  of  the  lady  on  whom  he 
calls. 

Hearn,  Harry.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Hemminger.    See  Dufour. 

Henderson.    See  Henry. 

Hendricks.    See  Henry. 

Hennessy.     See  Henry. 

Henry,  Miss,  or  Miss  Louise  or  Eliza  Henry, 
or  Hendricks,  or  Miss  Lucy  Henderson,  or 
Mrs.  Hennessey;  middle-aged;  dresses  in 
respectable  black;  tells  story  of  her  own 
sickness,  and  that  she  expects  to  go  to  a 
hospital,  also  of  an  invalid  and  deformed 
sister,  and  at  times  of  an  aged  and  blind 
mother. 

Hilford  ;  alias  Hall,  Geo.  Francis ;  Hill, 
Halford  ;  Rhodes,  Frederick  ;  young  man, 
dark  complexion,  tall,  slender,  with  husky 
voice,  plausible  manners ;  procures  report 
of  benevolent  societies  and  visits  their 
managers,  claiming  to  have  been  sent  from 
one  to  the  other;  usually  applies  for  money 
or  clothing  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
Adirondacks,  Catskills,  or  elsewhere,  fpr 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Hill.     See  Hilford. 

Hill,  **Lady"  Florence.  See  Baillie, 
Florence. 

Hope,  Thos.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Hunt,  Thos.  S.;  alias  Alden,  Baylies.  Deas, 
Hope, Williams,etc.,ad  inf. ;  young,  tall  and 
slender;  presents  begging  letters;  usually 
signs  same  family  name  as  party  addressed, 
and  waits  for  answer.  Writing,  neat  and 
peculiar. 

Jackson.  Chas.    See  Wilson,  John. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  John  ;  states  that  he 
formerly  begged  for  a  church  he  was  pas- 
tor of,  and  now  asks  for  his  own  needs ; 
has  served  a  term  in  state  prison  for 
swindling,  as  he  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  money  ostensibly  raised  for  his 
church;  has  shown  himself  since  his  release 
unworthy  of  confidence. 

Kammrrgeist.    See  Dufour. 

Kelley.     See  Browcr;  see  Wagner. 

1  New  name  on  this  list. 


Kretswirth,  often  called  Reiswirth.  Jacob; 
a  Hebrew ;  claims  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  is  a  persistent  relief  seeker, 
but  of  very  bad  character. 

Kronheim,  Mrs.  Anna  Johnson  ;  intemper- 
ate ;  pretends  to  be  in  need  ;  has  4  grown 
children  able  to  earn  their  living, 

Lang,  Henry  ;  ex-convict;  claims  to  be  a 
painter,  but  unable  to  join  the  union  be- 
cause he  has  been  in  prison ;  writes 
begging  letters. 

Lawrence,  W.  Livingston.  See  Finlay, 
Wm.  Edgar. 

Livingston,  Henry  W.  See  Finlay,  Wm. 
Edgar. 

Livingston,  Wm.    See  Harrington,  Wm. 

LowENTHAL,  GusTAV.    Scc  Miller,  Chas.  t*. 

L"SI:^w;(s««W,gner-Lud.off. 

McCann,  Mrs.  Mary  Dunn  ;  alias  Dunn, 
Fox  ;  chronic  ;  persistent  begging-letter 
writer  ;  mendacious  ;  husband  lazy. 

McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary,  alias  Quinn ;  very 
untruthful  and  persistent  applicant  for 
charity. 

McDade,  /.  W..  claims  to  have  been  mayor 
of  San  Francisco;  borrows  money  in  the 
name  of  a  club. 

^  Manishoff,  or  Marrischof,  or  MoR- 
KiscHOF,  Mark  ;  claims  to  be  a  convert 
from  Judaism  ;  but  he  is  entirely  unre- 
liable,  though  very  plausible  in  manner 
and  voluble  in  promises. 

Mason,  Robert  Lee.  See  Finlay.Wm.  Edgar. 

Matthews,  Mary.    See  Mayers. 

Mayers,  Anna  ;  alias  Annie  Myers  ;  Mary 
Boman  ;  Mary  Ida  Smith  ;  Ann  Williams  ; 
chronic ;  notorious  case ;  begging-letter 
writer  ;  usually  encloses  bogus  rent  bill ; 
tells  story  of  sickness  of  child  and  of 
husband  ;  she  therefore  asks  aid  to  pay 
her  rent. 

Myers,  David.     See  Bennett.  Thomas  M. 

MiLHOLLAND.     See  Mulholland. 

Miller  (or  Mueller),  Chas.  P.,  or  Christian; 
alias  Cohn,  Charles;  alias  Lowenihal,  Gus- 
tav;.aged  40;  height,  5  feet  4  inches; 
weight.  120  lbs.;  has  lost  left  leg;  uses 
crutches  at  times,  at  times  wears  artificial 
leg;  Hebrew  extraction;  dark  eyes,  black 
hair  and  beard;  wears  eyeglasses;  claims 
to  be  civil  engineer ;  begs  for  money  to 
get  to  Chicago  or  Savannah,  or  to  buy 
artificial  leg. 

Moeller.     See  Wagner- Ludloff. 

Morgan,  John;  alias  Edgar  C.  Davenport; 
George  Drummond;  Arthur  Field;.  Frank 
Graham;  Robert  Penn;  George  Smith;  Ed- 
gar Charles  Thornton  ;  begging-letter 
writer  telling  false  story  of  employment 
in  London  and  of  relative  there.      , 

Morgan,  Wm.;  alias  George  Alexander; 
Harry  Hearn;  James  Davis;  Wm.  Russell 
or  Wm,  Davis;  Patrick  O'Reilly;  James 
Ward;  James  Watkins;  James,  or  Johnston, 
Hamilton  ;    chronic ;    says  in   his  letter  : 

>  New  name  on  this  list. 
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'*  iMcd  to  be  the  lamplighter  in  your 
street";  has  no  means  to  bury  his  child 
or  wife ;  wants  to  put  his  sick  wife  in  a 
hospital,  and  his  children  are  surving. 
Always  gives  false  address. 

MoRRiscHOF.    See  Manishofif. 

Mueller,  Chas.  P.    See  Miller.  Chas.  P. 

MULHOLLAND,  Kate.  Mrs.;  alias  Mrs.  Kate  (?) 
Anderson;  alias  Milbolland;  MuUins; 
Sheridan ;  now  calls  herself  Miss  Har- 
riet Taylor ;  makes  appeals  in  news- 
papers,  but  is  intemperate,  quarrelsome 
and  thoroughly  untruthful;  has  several  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas,  she  has 
trained  to  be  an  accomplished  liar. 

MuLLiNS,  Mrs.  Kate  (?).     See  MulhoUand. 

Myers,  Annie.    See  Mayers. 

Nicholas.  Mrs.  Helen  Fuller,  age  45;  in- 
veterate begging-letter  writer  ;  pretends  to 
desire  pupils  in  foreign  languages,  but  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  give  instruction  after 
receiving  the  money  for  tuition. 

Noblett.  Thos.  J..  English,  an  expelled 
freemason  (1880) ;  has  been  recommended 
by  clergymen. 

Nurmann,  M.     See  Wagner  LudlofT. 

O'Reilly,  Patrick.    See  Morgan,  Wm. 

Pears  on,  J.  T.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Penn,  Robert.    See  Morgan,  John. 

PiLGRTM,  F.  E.  and  R.  C.  R..  his  wife  ; 
chronic  beggars  from  churches  which  they 
join. 

Pollack,  Henry  Joseph,  single,  age  23  ; 
presented  forged  receipt  for  money  loaned, 
and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  get  a 
position. 

Powers.  Alice;  notorious  character,  street 
beggar ;  gives  false  addresses. 

Price,  Wm.    See  Wilson,  John. 

QuiNN.     See  McCormick,  Mrs.  Mary. 

*  Ralph.  Theodore,  and  Clara  Perry,  his 
wife,  with  four  children  ;  family  thoroughly 
pauperized  and  chronic  beggars. 

Reh),  Wm.     See  Wilson,  John. 

Reiswirth,  See  Kreiswirth. 

Rhodes,  Frederick.    See  Hilford.  Fred'k. 

Richardson,  Jas.    See  Wilson.  John. 

RoASE,  *•  Captain"  Wm.  C;  medium  sized, 
rather  stout,  prominent  nose,  dark  mus- 
uche  and  hair  ;  a  fluent  talker  and  gentle- 
manly in  manners  ;  sells  sewing  silk  which 
is  said  to  be  poor  in  quality  and  short  in 
quantity. 

Robinson,  J.  T.    See  Wilson,  John. 

Rodney,  Jack.    See  Baron,  Edward. 

Rogers,  Herbert.    See  Bennett,  Thos.  M. 

RossiN.     See  Russell.  Alia  M. 

Roy,  Luke.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Russell,  Alla  M.;  alias  Dawson,  Rossin,  a 
former  teacher  of  music  in  the  Brooklyn 
public  schools  ;  at  one  time  she  asked  for 

•  relief  in  behalf  of  her  pupils,  but  is  now 
soliciting  help  for  herself  and  for  her 
mother ;  is  plausible  and  voluble ;  is 
middle.^ged  and  stout. 

Russell,  Wm.    See  Morgan.  Wm. 

>  New  name  on  this  list. 


ScHNELL.    See  Wagaer-Ludloflf. 

Sheridan,.  Mrs.  John.  See  Mulhollaad^ 
Mrs.  Kate. 

^  Smith.  Miss  Annie  R.,  51a  Quincy.street* 
Brooklyn  ;  begging-letter  writer. 

Smith,  George.    See. Morgan,  John. 

^  Smith,  George  C. 

Smith,  Jennie;  alias  Wilson ;  signs  herself 
Jannie ;  tells  story  of  having  had  k  father 
or  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  emplojr  of  the 
peison  addressed,  that  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  has  .just  died  leaving  her  to 
support  her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
as  she  has  no  money  was  in  danger  of 
eviction. 

Smith,  Mary  Ida.    See  Mayers,  Anna. 

Smith,  Randolph  W.  and  Nina  ;  refined 
appearance ;  man  a  journalist ;  persistent 
beggars. 

Starin,  Roy.     See  Baron,  Edward. 

Staubli,  Frank,  waiter;  begging-letter 
writer. 

Stein,  Clara.    See  Dels. 

Stieler,  Adolf,  about  61 ;  tells  false  story 
of  his  discharge  because  of  loss  of  sight 
through  accident  in  the  laboratory  in 
which  he  was  employed. 

Sturm,  Henry  George  and  Ann  G.;  man 
begs,  taking  one  or  two  ,of  his  children 
with  him  to  excite  sympathy;  chronic  case; 
woman  untruthful  and  shares  the  man's 
life ;  pretend  Protestantism  or  Roman 
Catholicism  to  suit  their  purpose. 

Taylor.  J.,  Jas.,  or  Wm.    See  Wilson. 

Teeds,  Mrs.  Martha  A.;  carries  begging 
letters  on  her  behalf,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  following  persons :  H.  A.  Grey, 
M.  D.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Hull,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Russell,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  '*  a  city  pastor  visiting  the  poor.'* 

Ten  Eyck,  Walter  Phelps.  See  Finlay, 
Wm.  Edgar. 

Thornton.  Edgar  Charles.  See  Morgan, 
John. 

Vanderhoof,  Edward  A.  and  Mary  L.  . 
Palmer  (Gordon),  his  wife ;  persons  of 
refinement ;  man  intemperate ;  woman 
persistent  and  ingenious  begging-letter 
writer. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Beekman.  See  Finlay,  W. 
Edgar. 

^  Von  Bonnhorst.  Albert. 

Wadgb.  Edwin  Harvey;  alias  Archer 
Davidson,  Gray;  age  61 ;  pretends  to  be  a 
Major  of  the  Englich  Army,  53d  regiment, 
the  Shropshires,  in  India ;  on  the  retired 
list,  in  receipt  of  pension  which  he  assigns 
to  his  wife,  who  is  in  England,  bnt  begs  for 
temporary  loan ;  is  a  fraud  and  denounced 
by  English  societies. 

Wagner-Ludloff,  Pavl  T.;  alias  Burger, 
Kelley,  LudlofT,  Ludlow,  Moeller,  Nor- 
mann,  Schnell,  Winter;  wife.  Clemen- 
tina, signs  herself  C.  Ludlow,  C.  Lodloflf, 
C.  Moeller,  C.  Schnell ;  claims  sometimes 
to  be  single,  at  other  times  to  have  a  child 

1  New  name  on  this  list. 
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sick  with  pneumotiia;  persistent  begging- 
letter  writer;  gives  false  addresses. 
Waldeck,  Captain  Wm.  A.  H.,  and  Amblia 
Theresa  Maria  Cousins,  bis  wife.  Man 
was  in  the  Dutch  army  and  claims  to  have 
been  honorably  discharged  ;  then  was 
officer  in  the  United  States  volunteer  army 
in  the  war  with  Spain;  now  claims  to  have 
applied  for  a  position  in  the  Venezuela 
army;  woman  formerly  well  spoken  of  in 
London,  Ontario;  the  woman  is  appar- 
ently the  more  active  partner;  calls  on 
Episcopal  clergymen  especially;  makes  a 
favorable  impression;  borrows  money 
which  is  never  repaid. 

*  Walsh.  Lucy  ;  alias  Rose  ;  alias  Bronson  ; 

Burns  ;  Bjrnes  ;  Austin  ;  Halstead. 
Ward.  Jas.     See  Morgan.  Wm. 
Watkins.  Jas,    See  Morgan.  Wm. 
Wats«>n.  James  T.    See  Wilson.  John. 

*  Watson.  Joseph  Edward  ;  shows  a  Icitcr 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Richmond.  Va., 
and  enter  a  Confederate  soldiers'  home, 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  asks  money  to 
take  him  ibere,  but  the  letter  is  disavowed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Home. 

Weigel.    See  Wies^el. 
Wbsgrove.    See  York.  (Jeo.  A. 

*  White,  Joseph  Parker. 

WiEGEL.  Wm.  H.  (or  Weigel);  writes  beg- 
ging letters  from  Baltimore  ;  is  a  United 
States  soldier  pensioner;  signs  himself 
••Late  Col.  and  A.  A.  Gcn'l  U.  S.  A."; 
uses  pious  phrases ;  has  two  married 
daughters,  and  a  son  in  the  navy  ;  writes 
an  excellent  hand. 

Williams,  Ann.    See  Mayers. 

Williams.  He.mry  and  Martha  ;  man  sells 
microscopes  and  soap  ostensibly  ;  .family 
appear  to  be  supported  by  beggary  ;  have 
a  respectable  appearance  and  comfortable 
4odgings. 

Williams,  John  W.  Sec  Finlay,  Wm.  Edgar. 

Williams,  Tiios.  S.    See  Hunt,  Thos.  S. 

Williamson.  J.     See  Wilson.  John. 

Wilson.  Jennie.    See  Smith.  Jennie. 

Wn-soN,  John  ;  alias  Pearson.  J.  T.;  J.  W. 
Brown;  Chas.  Jackson;  Wm.  Reid;  Jas. 
Richardson;  J.  T.  Robinson;  J.  Williamson; 
T.  Taylor;  Jas.  Taylor;  Wm.  Taylor;  Wm. 
Price;  Jas.  F.  Watson  ;  asks  influence  to 
get  his  wife  into  a  home  or  hospital ;  does 
not  ask  for  money,  but  says  there  is  no 
fcMKl  or  fuel  in  the  house  ;  claims  to  belong 
to  the  denomination  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

*  WiNGATE.  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 

WiRiGATE,   Mrs.   Wm.    P. ;    begging  letter- 
writer. 
Winter.    See  Wagner- Ludlof!. 


The  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day Association  of  Brooklyn,  at  the 


fifst  fall  meeting  held  October  i6^ 
fixed  the  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  of 
the  year  as  the  time  for  collections. 
The  hospitals  appealed  for  are  as 
follows:  The  Brooklyn  Hospital^ 
Long  Island  College  HospitiEil,  East- 
ern District  Hospital,  Brooklyn 
Maternity,  St.  John's  Hospital, 
Home  for  Consumptives,  the  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Lutheran  Hospital 
Association,  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hospital, 
St.  Martha's  Sanitarium,  House  of 
St.  Giles  the  Cripple,  the  Infants' 
Hospital,  St.  Christopher's  Hospital 
for  Babieis,  and  Williamsburgh  Hos- 
pital. The  name  of  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  has  been  omitted 
from  the  list,  as  that  hospital  has 
been  taken  in  charge  by  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

Advertisements  mmier  this  head^  two  limes  or  mtore 
without  display ^s  cents  a  iime. 
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HE    CHARITY   ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $to  to  pay  the  rent  of  an  Italian 


family,  consittmi;  of  thepareots  and  five  children 
under  ten  years  of  a^e.  The  father  was  injured  while 
working:  fffteen  months  aifo  and  has  been  helped  by 


friends  ap  to  this  time.  He  is  still  sufferinff  from  the 
accident  and  has  to  ^o  aiirain  to  the  hospital.  Lately 
one  friend  who  had  advanced  nearly  f  loo  to  him  has 
also  been  hurt  while  working  and  has  been  in  bed  a 
month,  and  a  brother  has  lost  his  arm  in  a  blast.  Out* 
side  help  is  n.'eded 

For  f  to  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  widow.with  six 
children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of  fourteen  just  beginning  to 
work.    Relatives  help  somewhat. 

Por  $75  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  an  American 
widow  who  ba«  an  aged  mMher  to  support  and  no 
relatives  who  can  help.  They  have  supportel  them- 
selves for  the  past  twenty>two  years  and  can  do  so  no 
longer.    There  are  no  children. 

For  |io  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  who  is  irjinf^  to  support 
her  six  younfif  children  (all  under  eiirhi)  with  the  help 
of  a  mother  who  lives  with  her  and  nas  been  very 
generous  to  her. 

For  I  too  to  help  a  widow  with  six  chMdren,  all  under 
thirteen  years,  whom  she  has  done  her  best  to  support 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  lived  twelve  years  at 
her  present  address. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Ornnization  Society,  to^  East  asd  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledired. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions in  response  to  its  appeal  for  nine  cases  publishal 
in  Charitiss  of  last  week :  Mr.  Bernhard  GreefF,  Sioo; 
-from  the  savinflfs  of  Coroht  and  Frederick,  and  B.  C. 
Bogert,  Isoeach;  **  A.,*'$xo;  John  Beer,  ts;  **Mi  B.  S.,** 

fa;  *•  Cash,"  and  **  E.  G.  D.."  fa  each;  **  A.  L./*  and 
.  Goulds's  Son  A  Co.,  #i  each. 
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A  correspondent,  for  whom  we 
have  great  respect,  writes  to  the 
editor  suggesting  that  since  the  poor 
are  so  very  poor  it  would  be  better 
for  us  not  to  print  jokes  at  their 
expense,  and  protesting  especially 
that  the  tramp  does  not  fairly  repre- 
sent them.  We  do  not  believe,  that 
the  poor  want  their  friends  to  wear 
always  a  tragic  countenance.  Sym- 
pathy suggests  smiles  oftener  than 
tears.  Ridicule  is  as  useful  in  treat- 
ing the  follies  of  the  poor  as  in 
exposing  the  weakness  of  the  well- 
ito-do.  Sharp  wit  is  surely  nowhere 
more  common  than  in  the  tenement 
Ihouse. 

One  gentle  little  woman,  who 
was  supporting  her  three  children 
and  an  idle  husband,  when  the 
latter  protested  that  he  had  walked 
past  an  employment  agency  and 
knew  where  it  was,  said,  **  Yes,  Pat, 
that's  all  you  need  to  do.  Just 
keep    walking    past     it     and    after 


awhile  they'll  rush  out  and  compel 
you   to  take  a  job."    To  laugh  at 
her  raillery  does   not   prevent   one 
from  knowing  how  keenly  she  feels 
the  hardships  of  her  life.     Even  the 
current  jokes  about  beggars  are,  we 
think,  oftener  at  the  expense  of  the 
victim  than  at  that  of  the  pretended 
poor.    We   remember  for  example 
to  have  told  the  story  of  a  lady  who 
passed  resolutely  by  a  melancholy, 
whining  beggar  and  heard  him  mut- 
ter in  a  tone   of  despair  "  I   must, 
then    I   will  do   it."      Thinking   to 
avert     some    terrible    resolve,    she 
turned  back  and  gave  him  money, 
and  then  tenderly  inquired  what  was 
his  desperate  determination.     ''Oh, 
my    dear    good   lady,"    he   replied, 
**  but  for  your  timely  charity  I  had  al- 
most resolved  to  go  to  work."   This  is 
not  very  funny  but   if   it    forces   a 
laugh,  it  is  surely  at  the  expense  of 
the  lady  who  is  misled,  not  at  the 
expense  of  any  poor  person.     When 
Gov.  Stanley  received  a  note,  asking 
for  the  job  of  tearing  up  the  big  pile  of 
letters  received  by  the  governor  ask- 
ing  him  for  jobs,  he  must  have  had  a 
touch  of  human  sympathy, or  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
letter  would  be  of  public  interest. 
A   visitor   is  reported  to  have  said 
that  she  never  feels  acquainted  with 
a  poor  family  until  she  has  had  a 
good  laugh  with  them. 

So  we  hope  that  our  good  friend 
will  not  deprive  us  of  the  **  waif,"  or 
the  "  pebble "  or  the  **  picking,"  or 
the  **  tid-bit "  which  may  seem  to  us 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  some  princi- 
ple of  charity.  We  suddenly  notice 
that  we  have  not  had  room  for  any 
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of  these  little  jokes  for  many  weeks, 
and  we  are  driven  to  the  conviction 
that  our  correspondent  is  re-reading 
old  numbers — a  practice  which  we 
heartily  recommend. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ORGANIZED  WORK  WITH 
BOYS. 


Last  Monday  evening  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
boys'  free  reading  rooms,  112- 114 
University  Place,  near  Thirteenth 
street,  at  which  were  present  repre- 
sentatives from  nearly  all  of  the  set- 
tlements, churches,  and  associations 
having  work  with  boys.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Richard 
H.  Swartwout,  of  the  **Golden  G," 
Qiurch  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

,  Geo.  Hamilton  Dean,  president  of 
the  boys'  free  reading  rooms  and 
chairman  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee, was  then  elected  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Rudolph  G.  Leypoldt, 
of  the  junior  departments,  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew,  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Dean  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  movement  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  five  or  six  public  conferences  of 
boys'  club  workers  held  during  the 
past  five  years,  under  the  auspices  of 
what  was  then  known  as  "The  Con- 
ference Committee  of  Boys'  Club 
Workers."  They  accomplished  so 
much  in  raising  the  standard  of  work 
done  in  many  of  the  clubs,  that  this 
spring  two  meetings  were  held  at 


the  home  of  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Had- 
den,  16  West  Fifty-first  street,  when 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  central 
organization  of  the  different  clubs 
and  organizations  working  with 
boys  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  was 
authorized  to  consider  a  plan  of  work 
and  formulate  a  constitution,  and 
report  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  in 
the  fall. 

The  organization  committee  held 
three  meetings  during  the  summer, 
and  prepared  a  comprehensive  plan 
and  constitution,  which  was  present- 
ed to  the  meeting  by  the  secretary, 
and  after  discussion  was  adopted. 

The  association  is  to  have  stand- 
ing committees  on  every  phase  of 
club  work,  with  the  best  informed 
worker  on  that  subject  as  chairman. 
Requests  for  information  or  aid  will 
be  referred  to  these  committees. 
The  following  phases  of  work  will 
be  thus  treated :  Libraries  and  litera- 
ture, gymnasiums,  music  and  glee 
clubs,  employment  bureaus,  manual 
training,  play  and  g^mes,  entertain- 
ments and  lectures,  fresh-air  work, 
literary  clubs,  humane  work,  tem- 
perance work,  organization  of  new 
clubs,  etc.  Public  conferences  will 
be  held  at  stated  periods  throughout 
the  winter,  at  which  papers  on  special 
themes  will  be  read  by  experts  and 
thoroughly  discussed. 

The  aim  of  the  association  as 
stated  in  the  constitution  is  "to  act 
as  a  centre  of  information  and  to  ad- 
vance plans  for  the  development  of 
work  with  boys." 
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MCCHNG  or  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  COM- 
MISSION AT  BUrrALO. 


A  public  hearing  was  given  by 
the  Tenement-House  Commission 
in  Buffalo,  on  October  27,  to  per- 
sons interested  in  the  subject  of 
tenement-house  reform. 

The  members  of  the  commission 
present  were :  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  For- 
est, chairman;  Mr.  Hugh  Bonner,  Dr. 
George  B.  Fowler,  Mr.  William  J. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes, 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Douglas,  Mr.  Williams 
Lansing,  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitney,  coun- 
sel, and  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  sec- 
retary. 

Prior  to  the  public  hearing  the 
commission  inspected  a  number  of 
old  tenement  houses  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Canal  street,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Italians.  They  found  considerable 
dirt  and  some  very  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  respect  to  water  closets. 
In  a  number  of  buildings  formerly 
occupied  as  private  dwellings  and 
hotels  and  now  used  for  tenement 
houses,  the  provisions  for  light  and 
air  were  not  sufficient,  and  other 
tenements  were  found  to  be  without 
sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire. 

The  commission  also  visited  a  new 
tenement  house,  erected  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  occupied  by 
Italians,  but  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  where  they  found  the  condi- 
tions excellent — this  building  was 
built  under  the  present  tenement- 
house  ordinances,  which  require  a 


sufficient  yard  spa:ce  and  that  all 
courts  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet 
wide. 

The  hearing  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Iroquois  at  1 1  a.  m.,  and  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  present :  Dr.  D.  J. 
Constantine,  the  tenement-house  in- 
spector of  the  board  of  health;  Dr. 
Ernest  Wende,  president  of  the  board 
of  health;  Captain  John  W.  Ryan, 
of  the  eighth  precinct  of  police ;  Fire 
Chief  McConnell;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Remington,  manager  of  an  improved 
tenement  house;  Mrs.  Bernard  Bar- 
tow and  Miss  Viola  Bryant,  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association; 
Mr.  T.  Guilford  Smith,  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society;  Mr.  Frederick  Almy,  sec- 
retary, and  Miss  Marion  I.  Moore, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society;  Mrs. 
James  B.  Parke,  of  the  Women's 
Union ;  Miss  Emily  S.  Holmes,  head- 
worker  of  the  Westminster  House 
Settlement;  Inspectors  Edward  G. 
Burns  and  Adam  Meister,  of  the 
Buffalo  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety ;  Miss  Louise  Montgomery  and 
Miss  Florence  L.  Pease,  of  Wel- 
come Hall  Settlement;  Dr.  John  H. 
Pryor ;  Mr.  Martin  F.  Murphy^  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor;  Mr.  V.  Altman,  business 
agent  of  the  Garment  Workers,  and 
a  number  of  other  representatives  of 
labor  organizations,  and  many  other 
citizens. 

The  hearing  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  Buffalo  ordinances  define  a  tene- 
ment house  as  a  building  occupied  by 
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five  families  or  more,  and  the  major- 
ity of  the  witnesses  recommended 
that  this  definition  be  made  similar 
to  the  definition  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  all  houses  containing  three  fami- 
lies or  more. 

It  was  also  shown  that  one  tene- 
ment-house inspector  was  inadequate 
for  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  it  was 
urged  that  this  force  should  be 
strengthened  and  increased. 

Many  of  those  testifying  also 
urged  that  a  number  of  old  buildings 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  should  be 
condemned  as  not  fit  for  habitation, 
and  that  others  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  fire  escapes.  Several 
witnesses  testified  that  in  the  Polish 
section  of  the  city  there  was  over- 
crowding in  certain  cases,  but  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Poles  lived  in  small  one-story  and 
one  and  one-half  story  wooden  cot- 
tages containing  but  one  family,  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  houses  were 
owned  by  the  occupants. 

A  number  of  witnesses  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  tenement-house 
system  was  not  necessary  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  and  that  such  a  system 
should  be  discouraged;  that  it  was 
-essential  to  a  right  state  of  civiliza- 
tion that  people  should  live  in  sep- 
arate houses  and  have  their  own 
homes,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  Buffalo  did  so. 

The  hearing  closed  at  four  o'clock. 
After  the  hearing  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  in- 
spected the  Polish  quarter  of  th^.ci^y. 


where  they  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  large  number  of  small  one- 
story  houses  containing  one  or  two 
families  in  each.  Street  after  street 
of  these  rows  of  small  cottages  were 
seen  by  the  commission. 


The  average  number  of  inmates 
in  the  fifteen  charitable  institutions 
of  Illinois  during  ihc  quarter  ended 
September  30  was  7,352,  and  their 
average  net  cost  per  capita  to  the 
state  was  $36.58. 

* 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of 
the  thirty  names  selected  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  two  were  chosen 
solely  because  of  their  philanthropic 
services.  George  Peabody  and 
Peter  Cooper,  who  received  respect- 
ively seventy-two  and  sixty-eight 
votes,  stand  well  toward  the  bead  of 
the  list. 

* 
The  Work  Together  is  an  interest- 
ing and  active  club  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  em- 
ployer and  employed  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  interests.  Its  special  objects 
are  to  treat  from  the  particular 
standpoint  of  members  affected  by 
the  interests  of  the  building  trades. 
Among  the  questions  considered  are 
how  to  secure  healthy,  safe  and  com- 
fortable homes,  how  to  guard 
against  disease  and  secure  health,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  secured  through 
wise  regulations  of  houses,  streets, 
etc.  Meetings  are  held  twice  a 
month  at  225  West  Ninety-ninth 
street.  Several  meetings  of  the  club 
have  been  held  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions asked  some  weeks  ago  by  the 
State  Tenement-House  Commission. 
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It  is  reported  that  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  prevails  at  the  state 
institution  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  Syracuse. 


Columbia  University  is  about  to 
establish  a  course  in  hospital  eco- 
nomics at  the  Teachers*  College.  This 
course  is  for  trained  nurses  who 
wish  to  become  hospital  superin- 
tendents or  principals  of  nurses' 
training  schools. 


* 


Mrs.  Clara  Doolittle,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  health  to 
investigate  the  public  and  private 
asylums  in  Chicago,  which  care  for 
infants,  says  that  in  over  forty  such 
homes,  babies  are  cared  for  a?  a 
money-making  enterprise,  and  that 
the  death  rate  is  high. 


*  * 
•It- 


Mrs.  F.  P.  Strickland,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Joint  Application 
Bureau  in  the  United  Charities  Build- 
ing, read  a  paper  containing  many 
suggestions  of  value  to  the  corps 
of  friendly  visitors  of  the  Organized 
Aid  Association  of  Jersey  City  on 
October  26. 


Attorney-General  Davies  has  tend- 
ered an  opinion  in  which  he  holds 
that  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran- 
dall's Island  and  institutions  of 
that  character,  which  are  supported 
wholly  or  partly  by  public  funds, 
need  not  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer 
the  moneys  which  they  receive  from 
sources  other  than  the  state,  but 
may  deposit  them  in  a  bank  to  the 
account  of  the  institution,  using 
them    for  its  expenses  as   may   be 


ordered  by  its  board  of  control. 
The  opinion  was  written  in  response 
to  a  joint  application  made  by  State 
Comptroller  Gilman  and  Superin- 
tendent   Sage,    of    the    House    of 

Refuge. — AVw  VorJk  Smm, 


The  board  of  directors  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Home  for  Aged 
Men  and  Women,  in  Brooklyn,  have 
discussed  the  advisability  of  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  the  home.  It 
was  decided  that  ample  reason  ex- 
ists for  additional  accommodations. 


The  Chicago  school  board  em- 
ploys fifty  medical  inspectors  who 
visit  the  schools  two  or  three  times 
every  week.  The  Philadelphia  Jfirrf- 
ical  Journal  stdXtstYidX  the  principals 
of  the  Chicago  schools  have  agreed, 
almost  without  dissent,  that  the 
money  thus  expended,  amounting 
to  $2,500  per  month,  would  better 
be  expended  for  kindergartens. 


at   « 


Over  eighteen  churches  have 
united  to  form  Auxiliary  G,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Assembly  Districts, 
Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris- 
tian Workers.  The  object  of  the 
auxiliary  **is  to  unite  and  utilize  the 
intelligence,  love,  and  resources  of 
the  churches,  missions,  and  organiza- 
tions for  Christian  work,  within  the 
section  specified,  for  the  improve- 
ment primarily  of  the  spiritual,  but 
also  of  the  material,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  interests  of  the 
section  and  of  the  city  at  large."  A 
canvass  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  as- 
sembly districts  is  being  made  and 
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every  family  will  be  visited.  It  is 
announced  that  the  information 
which  is  being  gathered,  religious 
and  sociological,  will  be  kept  on  file 
at  some  place  in  the  section,  where 
it  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  within 
the  section  who  are  engaged  in 
Christian  and  philanthropic  work. 


An  excellent  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  devote 
their  days  solely  to  similar  eflfort,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  CHARI- 
TIES, the  weekly  paper  issued  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
devotes  five  pages  of  its  last  issue  to 
extracts  from  the  valuable  reports 
submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the     United     Hebrew    Charities. — 

The  American  Hebrew. 


We  have  the  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30  of  the  examin- 
ers of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  patients  in  private  hospitals 
and  determine  which  are  rightfully 
public  charges.  A  summary  of  the 
report  follows: 

Number  of  cases  approved,  2,107; 
approved  because  of  ability  to  pay 
part,  12;  total  approved,  2,119. 

Number  of  cases  disapproved,  i,- 
118;  reasons  for  disapproving,  as 
follows:  Non-residents,  123;  recent 
immigrants,  29;  unknown  at  resi- 
dence given,  129;  insufficient  his- 
tory, 141 ;  able  to  pay,  195;  referred 
to  public  hospitals,  24 ;  refused  treat- 
ment, 3;  not  emergency,  451;  able 


to  support  at  home,  12;  one-day 
cas^s,  II.  The  total  number  of 
cases  examined  was  3,237.  The  larg- 
est number  of  cases  approved,  344, 
were  found  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital. 
This  institution  had  also  the  largest 
number  of  cases  disapproved,  428. 
In  St.  Vincent,  218  were  approved; 
80  were  disapproved.  Post-Grad- 
uate,  approved,  210;  disapproved, 
226.  St.  Francis,  approved,  188; 
disapproved,  80.  St.  Joseph,  ap- 
proved, 148;  disapproved,  74.  J. 
Hood  Wright,  approved,  147;  dis- 
approved, 94.  Flower,  approved, 
131;  disapproved,  50. 

The  above-mentioned  hospitals 
are  all  those  having  more  than  a 
hundred  approved  cases. 


The  Society  for  Instruction  in 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured  was  first 
organized  in  New  York  in  1882,  as 
a  committee  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  General  George 
B.  McCIellan.  In  1883,  it  was  re- 
organized as  a  separate  society.  Its 
object  is  to  give  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures  in  the  use  of 
remedial  measures  to  be  employed 
before  the  doctor  arrives,  and  to 
teach  a  few  of  the  simple  laws  of 
health  and  nursing.  The  course 
consists  of  five  lectures,  which  are 
given  free  to  those  unable  to  pay. 
The  week  following  the  last  lecture 
an  examination  is  held  by  the  medi- 
cal examiner,  and  diplomas  are 
awarded  to  those  who  prove  them- 
selves qualified  to  render  first  aid  to 
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the  injured.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  society,  11,940  have  received 
instruction  and  7,818  have  received 
diplomas. 


Philadelphia,  would  be  a  godsend  to 
these  cities. 


Myron  H.  Wilson,  a  trustee  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  given 
$50,000  to  be  used  in  replacing  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  North- 
western University  Settlement  in 
Evanston,  111.  The  settlement  was 
founded  eight  years  ago,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  wife  of  the  then 
president  of  the  university,  being 
its  prime  mover  and  one  of  its  most 
active  supporters.  The  association 
which  directs  and  largely  maintains 
the  movement  is  composed  of  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  university. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journaly 
commenting  upon  the  prevalence  of 
crime  in  New  York,  concludes  the 
article  with  the  following  indorse- 
ment of  a  Juvenile  Court : 

In  favorable  contrast  with  this  re- 
port from  New  York  is  the  state- 
ment which  comes  from  Chicago 
about  the  working  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  that  city.  This  is  a  tribunal 
that  takes  cognizance  especially  of 
juvenile  delinquents  and  attempts 
to  rescue  and  reform  children  instead 
of  graduating  them  in  crime.  The 
journal  known  as  Charities  for 
October  6  has  a  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject in  which  it  shows  the  efficient 
working  of  this  court.  This  tribunal 
is  devoted  to  saving  children,  and  it 
seems  to  be  effecting  its  object  in 
innumerable  instances.  A  similar 
court,   both   in   New  York   and   in 


« 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten 
Society  was  held  at  the  Pratt  Insti* 
tute,  October  23.  Mrs.  Meleny, 
chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  seventeen 
kindergartens  maintained  by  the  so- 
ciety have  an  enrolment  of  forty 
pupils  each. 


4t   « 


Trinity  Hospital,  at  50  Varick 
street,  which  has  been  closed  since 
May  for  repairs,  was  reopened 
October  15.  This  hospital,  which 
has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  for  many 
years,  will,  hereafter,  be  under  a 
secular  superintendent.  Miss  Kir- 
shoss,  the  sisters  having  withdrawn. 


The  delegates  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  to  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  are  as  follows :  Mr. 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  president; 
Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Lowell  and  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Jackson,  of  the  Central 
Council;  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
general  secretary;  Miss  C.  S. 
McCarty,  Miss  M.  D.  Henry,  Miss 
B.  K.  Bloss  and  Miss  C.  C.  Carver, 
district  agents. 


Advance  orders  for  the  CHARITIES 
Directory  of  Greater  New 
York  received  by  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  at  one  dollar. 
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nC  W[EK  ENDI\G  OCTOBER  27. 


At  the  joint  application  bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there  were 
220  applications  for  aid.  Of  the 
homeless  i>ersons  forty-seven  were 
taken  in  charge. 

The  agents  of  the  investigation  de- 
partment of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  made  439  calls  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  those 
who  asked  for  assistance.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  new  names 
were  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
registration  bureau. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty-seven 
new  families  were  taken  in  charge. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-three  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard.  Each 
of  these  tickets  entitles  the  holder  to 
do  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  for 
which  he  is  paid  fifty  cents  in  cash. 
Of  the  number  issued,  181  were 
given  to  men  with  homes  in  the  city. 

At  the  laundry,  seventeen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  sixty-nine  days' 
work  and  twenty-nine  days'  work 
was  given  at  the  workrooms. 


During  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
October  27,  99  cases  were  referred 
to  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  of  these,  84 
were  applications  for  relief,  and  15 
for  investigation  only.  Of  the  total 
number,  23  came  through  the  joint 
application  bureau.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  continued  mild  weather,  the 


first  applications  for  free  coal  have 
been  received. 

Amount  disbursed  for  food  sup- 
plies, $183.20;  for  rent,  $21;  for 
other  relief,  $97.32 ;  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  relief,  $301.52. 

Thirty-three  woodyard  tickets 
were  given  to  men,  27  workroom 
tickets  to  women,  and  98  garments 
were  distributed  from  the  storeroom. 


The  whole  number  of  applicants 
at  the  three  offices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  for  the  weekend- 
ing October  27,  was  230,  of  which 
number  51  were  new.  The  number 
employed  in  the  woodyards  was  44^ 
of  whom  7  were  new  applicants.  In 
the  laundry,  employment  was  given 
to  86 ;  to  1 1  for  the  first  time.  The 
workrooms  for  women  furnished 
work  to  104,  19  of  whom  had  not 
been  previously  employed  there. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  240 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  October  27.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 139  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, 40  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospi- 
tal, 17  to  the  dispensary,  9  to  the 
superintendent  of  outdoor  poor,  32 
to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  3  returned 
to  their  homes. 


During  the  same  week,  at  the. De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  52 
persons  were  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
16  to  the  state  almshouse  at  Flatbush 
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to  be  cared  for  by  the  officers  for  the 
state  and  alien  poor.  Twenty-two 
children  under  two  years,  and  i6 
over  two  years  of  age  were  admitted 
to  Randall's  Island. 


For  the  week  ending  October  27, 
440  persons  were  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  Of  these,  265  were 
men;  149,  women;  16,  boys,  and  10, 
girls.  There  were  34  deaths  during 
the  week ;  18  men,  12  women,  2  boys, 
and  2  girls. 


The  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  recently  purchased  a  pow- 
erful  magnet  which,  it  is  said,  will 
sustain  a  weight  of  250  pounds. 
This  magnet  will  be  of  important 
service  in  the  removal  of  metal  sub- 
stances from  the  eye. 


•if 


The  directors  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Ward'  Hospital,  of  Brooklyn,  have 
decided  to  close  that  institution 
because  the  withdrawal  of  the  former 
appropriation  by  the  city  has  made 
it  impossible  to  continue  the  work. 
The  board  of  managers  is  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  the  city  to  take  the 
hospital  and  maintain  an  emergency 
hospital  with  an  ambulance  service. 

THE  CHARITIES 

DIRECTORY   FOR 
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THE  REMAINING  COPIES  OF  THIS  EDITION 
ARE  OFFERED  AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICE 
OF  75  CENTS. 

(Mintion  this  aMMfiuncement  in  sending  orders. \ 
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Lbwis  G.  Morris,  Vtce-Prtsidtmt,  S 

Howard  Tovnsrnd,  Secretary,  5 
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Woodbury  G.  Langdon.  Tameft  Pott,  Roberts 
Watts,  M.D.,  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Wm.  Harolds 
Brown,  F.  Aug  Sch^nnerhom,  Andrew  C.  Za- ; 
brisKie,  C.  Vanderbilt,  Rev.  Ed  i  und  Guilbert, : 
D.D.,  P.  Cooper  Hewitt,  Robert  B.  Snckley,£ 
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Chas.  Frederick  Hoffman,  H.  C.  von  Post,  Hen-  S 
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i  The  Trustees  desire  to  call  the  attention  s 
i  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  this  corpora- 1 
I  tion  maintains  its  organization,  and  that : 
sits  place  of  business  is  a;  40  Broadway,  s 
i  New  York  City.  It  is  prepared  to  receive  5 
I  and  use  all  donations  or  legacies,  and  to  | 
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New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
BetweM  CMtral  Park  WeM  mU  MMbattM  A^ 


maintains: 

(i.)— The  onlv  college  in  the  Sutc  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine  Dr.  M.  Bbllk 
3rown,  Dean. 

(2.)— A  hospiul  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Paticnu  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  s  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  suff  of  so  women 
phjrsicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
Domes  during  confinement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 
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Vol.  V.  November  io,  1900.  No.  24. 

CONTENTS.  the  subsidy  system  and  other  ques^ 

tions  of  public  interest.     A  general 

The  AmmmI  Meeting  i     invitation    is    extended    not     only 

^*SS!^'*^**"^*""'^*^^°^'    ,  *°    representatives    of    Protestant, 

The  TrMs  of '.  Vishor  . .   * ". 4  Catholic  and  Hebrew  congregations 

Ufe  te  .  T«M«H»t  Ho«se 5  ^"^   charitable   institutions  and  so- 

The  Charity-Promoter 8  ^'«t'"'    ^ut    also    to  those    who    as 

Relief  Obtained  by  the  Charity  Or-  '^'^•^^"s   take    a    lively    interest     in 

GANizATioN  SOCIETY  IN  THE  Past  Year.    8  social  problcms. 

The  Craig  Colony's  Seventli  Year 12  s=====^ 

The   New  Branch  of  the  University  TENEMENT-HOUSE  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK» 

Settlement 13  1852-1900. 

TIm  Week  Ending  November  3 14  " 

The    Tenement-House    Commis- 

sion  has  just  issued  a  printed  report 
THE  ANNUAL  MEETIW.  ^  ^  J.      ,,         *^ 
of  200  pages,  prepared  by  the  secre- 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity  tary,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  giving 

Organization  Society  will  be  held  in  a  history  of  all  tenement-house  legis- 

the  Assembly  Hall  of  the   United  lation  that  has  been  enacted  in  New 

Charities  Building  at  8  P.  M.,  Friday,  York  state  since  the  very  earliest 

November  16.    Among  the  speakers  ^^ys.     The  report  is  a  very  complete 

will  be  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comp-  f^^'  ^^l""^  ^P  f^^^^  Pj^  9^  ^^^ 
^  ,,  -  ^,  ^.^  r  XT  %r  r  tenement-house  laws  and  tracing  m 
troUer  of  the  City  of   New   York      ^^^jj  ^,j  ^j^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^, 

Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  President  of  ^^^j.^^  j^  reference  to  each  subject, 

the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  xhe    different    subjects    are    ar- 

Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  of  Buflfalo,  Mem-  ranged  in  four  main  classes:  Fire 

ber  of  the  Commission  of  the  State  provisions,  light  and  ventilation  pro- 

Hospital    for    Consumptives.      Mr.  visions,  sanitary  and  health  provi- 

Robert  W.  de  Forest.  Chairman  of  sions,  and  general  provisions  relating 

the    Tenement.House    Commission  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 

and  President  of  the  Charity  Organ,  other  kindred  topics. 

^     .            .,,          .J        1-  Under  the  fire  provisions  may  be 

ization   Society,  will  preside.     Ex-  j^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^pj^  ^  ^^^  following: 

tracts  will  be  read  from  the  annual  Fire  escapes,  the  construction  of  pub- 
report  which  deals  comprehensively  ijc  halls  and  stairways,  the  construc- 
with  the  questions  of  tenement-  tion  of  hall  partitions,  the  construc- 
house   reform,  dependent   children,  tion  of  elevator  shafts,  dumb-waiter 
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and  light  and  vent  shafts,  and  so  on, 
through  the  different  requirements 
of  the  various  laws.  Among  the 
light  and  ventilation  provisions  are 
to  be  found  such  subjects  as:  The 
amount  of  space  to  be  left  between 
front  and  rear  tenements,  the  space 
to  be  left  vacant  at  the  rear  of  tene- 
ment houses,  the  percentage  of  the 
lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  new 
tenements,  the  size  of  light  and  air 
shafts,  the  ventilation  and  size  of 
rooms  and  halls,  and  so  on;  a  simi- 
lar method  of  grouping  or  classifi- 
cation has  been  followed  in  reference 
to  the  sanitary  provisions. 

Under  eachoneof  the  different  top- 
ics is  to  be  found  a  statement  of  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  at 
different  times  in  reference  to  this 
especial  part  of  the  law,  and  follow- 
ing such  statement  in  each  case  are 
exact  quotations  from  the  different 
enactments  so  that  the  student  may 
trace  in  detail  each  change.  The 
present  law  upon  each  subject  is  also 
indicated  and  the  report  contains  a 
very  full  and  complete  index,  and  at 
the  end  a  list  of  all  building  laws  and 
tenement  laws  that  have  been  enacted 
in  the  state  of  New  York  from  1849 
to  the  present  time. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  upon  the 
perusal  of  this  report  how  many  ex- 
cellent laws  were  enacted  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  and  how  much  less 
rigid  the  present  laws  are,  in  some 
cases,  than  these  laws  of  former 
times.  For  instance,  in  1867,  the 
law  required  that  in  all  tenement 
houses  to  be  occupied  by  four  fami- 
lies or  more,  the  stairs  and  halls 
should  be  constructed  entirely  fire- 
proof of  stone  or  iron,  and  the  floor 
beams  of  the  halls  were  to  be  of  iron 
or  brick  arches.  This  is  much  more 
stringent  than  the  present  law  upon 
this  subject,  which  does  not  require 


stairs  to  be  absolutely  fireproof  ex- 
cept when  the  buildings  are  over  five 
stories  high,  and  are  also  arranged 
for  four  families  on  every  floor.  In 
other  cases  at  the  present  time  the 
stairs  and  halls  are  required  to  be  of 
slow-burning  construction,  and  in 
tenement  houses  less  than  three  stor- 
ies high  no  special  provision  is  made. 
Similarly,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  hall  partitions,  in  1867, 
it  appears,  the  law  required  that  in 
all  tenement  houses  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  four  families  or  more 
the  hall  partitions  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  roof  should  be  made  of 
brick  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in 
thickness,  and  that  the  floor  beams 
of  such  halls  should  be  iron  with 
brick  arches.  The  present  law  lim- 
its this  requirement  only  to  the  stair- 
ways and  the  partitions  enclosing 
them,  and  does  not  include  the  whole 
public  hallway.  Similarly,  in  reference 
to  having  the  first  story  constructed 
fireproof,  the  law  as  originally  en- 
acted in  1 87 1  was  much  more  rigid 
than  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the  ear- 
lier law  requiring  that  in  all  tene- 
ments over  three  stories  in  height, 
occupied  by  as  many  as  six  families 
above  the  first  story,  the  first  floor 
should  be  entirely  fireproof.  The 
present  law  does  not  require  this  un- 
less the  building  is  five  stories  in 
height. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find 
that,  as  early  as  1867,  the  law  re- 
quired all  woodbins  and  coalbins  in 
the  cellars  of  tenement  houses  to  be 
constructed  of  fireproof  material.  Had 
this  law  not  been  repealed  in  1871, 
a  great  number  of  our  most  serious 
tenement-house  fires  would  not 
have  occurred,  as  a  large  proportion 
of  such  fires  start  in  cellars.  In  1887, 
a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  use 
of  any  wooden  building  as  a  tene- 
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ment  house;  that  is,  by  more  than 
two  families.  The  present  law, 
however,  permits  such  buildings  to 
be  occupied  by  as  many  as  six  fami- 
lies. 

In  regard  to  the  very  important 
questions  of  the  percentage  of  lot  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied  by  a  new  tene- 
ment house,  it  seems  that  there  was 
no  provision  at  all  upon  this  subject 
until  1879,  and  that  in  that  year  this 
percentage  was  limited  to  65  per 
cent,  but  the  Board  of  Health  was 
given  discretionary  power  to  permit 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  lot  to  be 
occupied  in  special  cases.  This 
practically  remained  the  law  until 
1 89 1,  when  all  discretionary  power 
in  this  respect  was  taken  away  and 
the  percentage  was  limited  strictly 
to  65  per  cent. 

This  report  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  contains  many 
other  matters  of  interest,  and  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  architects, 
builders,  lawyers,  and  students  of 
tenement-house  reform.  It  is  the 
first  history  of  this  kind  that  has 
been  prepared. 


Sing,  1,209.  Total,  3,380.  The 
decrease  in  the  total  population  of 
the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the 
state  since  1895  is  2,615. 


A  compilation  of  the  annual  re- 
ports received  by  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons  shows  that  the 
population  of  the  six  penitentiaries 
of  the  state  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  September  30  last,  was 
2,191,  a  decrease  of  thirty  from  the 
previous  year,  and  of  2,417  since 
1895.  The  population  of  the  New 
York  County  Penitentiary  is  736, 
an  increase  of  forty-nine,  and  of 
the  Kings  Penitentiary  381,  a 
decrease  of  five.  The  number  of 
inmates  of  the  three  state  prisons 
is  as  follows:  Auburn,  males,  1,022, 
females,  99;    Clinton,    1,050;    Sing 


For  the  first  time  since  its  founda- 
tion the  Union  Settlement  in  the 
upper  east  side  begins  its  work 
this  year  with  adequate  quarters. 
The  five  houses,  Nos.  235  to  243 
East  104th  street,  which  have  been 
leased  and  altered  to  form  one  con- 
necting building,  permit  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  settlement's 
plan  of  work.  As  a  result  of  this 
enlargement  there  are  a  number  of 
new  departures  this  fall.  Besides 
the-  People's  Singing  Class,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Damrosch,  a 
singing  class  for  children  is  also  to 
be  tried,  with  Miss  Frances  Bartlett 
as  leader.  She  is  to  try  the  appli- 
cation of  kindergarten  ideas  to  the 
teaching  of  music — New  York  Post. 
#  * 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
asserts  that  the  person  who  should 
secure  for  a  city  a  supply  of  pure 
and  rich  milk  would  be  more  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  **  Hall  of  Fame"  than 
any  so  far  included  in  the  proposed 
New  York  list.  The  Journal  adds : 
"  Such  a  work  requires  more  than  a 
revolution  in  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing, dairying,  and  milk-handling ;  it 
demands  long  education  and  per- 
sistently upheld  consciences  of  every 
man  engaged  in  these  industries. 
We  still  await  with  ever  fresh  dis- 
appointment the  coming  of  rich  men 
who  will  endow  organizations  of  pre- 
ventative medicine.  The  death-rate 
and  the  sufferings,  and  the  expenses 
of  American  life  can  now  be  reduced 
by  one-half  whenever  as  few  rich 
men  agree  to  utilize  the  good-will 
and  the  good  science  of  our  profes- 
sion in  that  work." 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  A  VISITOR. 


Patience  and  a  temperament  not 
easily  ruffled  are  prime  requisites 
for  workers  among  needy  families 
in  their  homes.  How  "both  may  be 
upset  in  the  calmest  way  by  those 
needing  help  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  experience.  An  A.  I.  C.  P. 
visitor  decided  that  the  mother  of  a 
family,  which  she  had  in  charge, 
needed  hospital  care.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  central  office  made 
arrangements  to  have  the  Bellevue 
ambulance  sent  to  remove  the  woman 
from  her  home.  The  husband  was 
on  the  Island  for  ill-treating  the 
family.  There  were  three  children, 
a  baby  of  eight  months,  a  boy  of 
six  years  and  a  girl  two  years  of 
age.  The  baby  could  go  to .  the 
hospital  with  its  mother,  but  the 
other  children  must  be  provided  for. 
The  housekeeper  was  persuaded  to 
care  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
association,  until  permanent  care 
could  be  arranged  for.  It  had  taken 
several  days  to  persuade  the  mother 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  when  she 
consented,  on  Friday  afternoon,  she 
claimed  to  be  in  such  agony  that  she 
could  scarcely  walk.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  ambulance  called  for 
her,  but  the  woman  was  not  ready. 
The  ambulance  left  and  shortly  after 
the  telephone  wires  between  hos- 
pital and  association  were  warm 
with  messages  and  explanations. 
The  conversation  ended  with  a  kind 
consent  to  send  the  ambulance  a 
second  time.  It  went.  The  mother 
was  ready,  but  required  of  the  am- 
bulance driver  positive  assurance 
that  the  boy  and  girl  would  not  be 
taken  to  the  Gerry  Society  be- 
fore she  would  leave  them.  This 
not  being  within  the  driver's  juris- 
diction he  left  without  his  passen- 
ger. Again  the  telephone  wires 
bore  burdens  of  wrath  and  mortifica- 
tion  and  a  halt  was  called  for  the 
time  being.     Later  in  the  afternoon 


the  visitor  in  charge  of  the  family 
was  sent  to  the  house  with  directions 
to  stay  with  the  woman  until  she 
was  safely  landed  in  the  hospital. 
A  petition  to  send  the  ambulance 
"just  once  more"  was  answered 
with  a  gracious  "  all  right  '*,  and  not 
long  after,  just  as  a  weary  day's 
work  was  ending,  the  telephone  bore 
the  soothing  news,  "  she's  here." 
On  Monday  morning  about  eleven 
the  visitor  started  for  the  house  to 
take  the  children  to  a  home  which 
had  been  obtained  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Outdoor  Poor. 
A  gratifying  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
having  the  end  of  her  troublesome 
task  in  sight  animated  the  visitor  as 
she  walked  along,  and  knocked 
briskly  at  the  housekeeper's  door. 
She  listened  for  the  sound  of  chil- 
dren's voices,  but  those  she  heard 
did  not  come  from  the  right  direc- 
tion. She  did  not  even  stop  to  say 
good  morning  to  the  housekeeper 
when  the  door  opened,  but  gasped 
out,  "where  are  the  children?" 
**Why,  sure,  they're  upstairs  with 
their  mother.  Didn't  you  know  she 
had  come  back." 

The  visitor  had  had  experience  and 
did  not  faint.  Instead  she  climbed 
the  stairs  and  asked  Mrs.  Blank  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  hospital. 
Mrs.  Blank  said  it  made  her  nervous 
and  she  felt  better  at  home  anyway. 

But  what  jarred  the  visitor  was 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Blank  had  walked 
home  and  carried  the  baby. 


Three  courses  of  lectures  among 
those  given  by  the  Board  o£  Educa- 
tion, it  is  said,  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
.  those  interested  in  electrical  subjects. 
Eight  of  these  lectures  will  be  given 
on  light  and  heat.  Other  lectures 
upon  electricity  and  physics  will  also 
be  given. 
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LIFE  IN  A  TENEMENT-HOUSE. 


As  a  tenement  dweller,  I  regard 
carelessness  as  the  greatest  evil  of 
tenement-house  life.  Mothers  over- 
burdened with  family  cares  become 
negligent.  Then,  step  by  step,  fol- 
low laziness  and  absolute  filth. 

In  the  ordinary  tenement  we  find 
on  each  floor  from  eight  to  fourteen 
rooms  divided  into  apartments  of 
two,  three  and  four  rooms.  And  in 
the  majority  of  cases  one  finds  four 
families  on  a  floor.  If  these  apart- 
ments were  well  ventilated  and  the 
rooms  large  and  airy,  this  condition 
of  affairs  would  not  be  so  bad.  But 
the  rooms  are  small,  the  halls  are 
dark  and  narrow,  and  the  airshafts 
are  either  so  small  as  to  be  use- 
less or  are  closed  at  the  top.  On 
account  of  their  proximity  to  the 
kitchen,  they  soon  become  recep- 
tacles for  fruit  skins,  bones,  etc., 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ten- 
ants. Unless  the  janitor  is  a  care- 
ful person  the  very  thing  that  should 
be  a  useful  improvement  becomes  a 
menace  to  health. 

However,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  in  many  houses  im- 
provements exist,  or  have  been 
made,  which  the  tenants  do  not 
appreciate. 

And  we  .  would  find  that  when 
families  demanded  certain  improve- 
ments and  when  the  desire  for 
better  living  apartments  became 
more  general,  capital,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  good  investment, 
would  endeavor  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people.  But,  of  course,  we 
should  compel  the  old  **  mossbacks  " 


who  would  never  improve  their 
property  unless  obliged  to  by  law. 

One  would  really  appreciate  a 
bath  occasionally,  but  such  a  thing 
is  impossible  in  the  tenement  house 
of  to-day.  Our  wives  would  like  to 
have  a  safe  method  of  drying  their 
clothes,  instead  of  the  present 
method  which  results  in  so  many 
deaths  every  year  caused  by  women 
falling  out  of  windows.  The  fences 
separating  the  yards  could  be  taken 
down  and  we  should  have  a  safe 
playground  for  the  children ;  a  few 
trees  would  provide  sufficient  shade. 
And  with  the  establishment  of  dry- 
ing rooms,  or  other  suitable  method 
of  drying  clothes,  the  necessity  for 
the  unsightly  clothes-pole  would  be 
at  an  end.  Then  our  back  yards, 
instead  of  being  an  unsightly  blot, 
would  become  breathing  spots  and 
pleasant  playgrounds  for  the  child- 
ren. 

In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  what 
I  think  are  the  legislative  reforms 
which  are  really  needed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  tenements. 

First.  Every  house  should  have  at 
least  two  shower  baths;  one  for 
males,  the  other  for  females.  The 
objections  to  the  tub  baths  are  so 
many  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state 
them  here. 

Second.  No  apartment  should  be 
so  divided  as  to  permit  a  family  of 
more  than  four  to  occupy  less  than 
four  rooms. 

Third.  Fire-escapes,  instead  of 
running  up  and  down  the  house 
as  they  do  now  and  making  one's 
chances  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
climb  a  ladder,  should  extend  across 
the  front  or  rear  of  the  entire  row 
of  houses.  Where  a  house  is  iso- 
lated the  ladder  fire-escapes  might 
be  permitted. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  easy 
access  to  the  roof.  In  many  cases 
the  ladder  route  is  the  only  one. 
This  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  closed 
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airshafts,  since  it  keeps  people  from 
where  they  could  easily  get  a  little 
air. 

Fifth.  Airshafts  should  be  built 
in  every  tenement.  They  should  be 
large  and  open  at  the  top,  and  should 
be  cleaned  and  whitewashed  at  regu- 
lar periods. 

Sixth.  The  fences  in  the  yards 
and  rear  buildings  should  be  re- 
moved to  furnish  playgrounds  for 
the  children  and  a  breathing  spot  in 
the  evening  for  their  parents. 

Seventh.  Halls  should  always  be 
lighted  and  kept  clean.  Closets, 
cellars,  etc.,  should  be  painted  or 
whitewashed  at  stated  periods. 

These  suggestions  come  from  a 
tenement-dweller  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  tenements  among  tene- 
ment people,  and  who  feels  that 
more  than  anything  else  simple  edu- 
cation and  a  few  practical  reforms 
by  the  legislature  are  needed  to 
solve   the  tenement-house  problem. 


The  Commission  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  con- 
demned what  is  rightly  termed 
"the  pernicious  practice  of  soliciting 
pupils  to  collect  money  for  charitable 
purposes." 

♦ 

At  present  there  are  more  than 
twenty  thousand  stories  of  unfortu- 
nate lives  on  the  books  of  the  New 
York  Prison  Association.  Thousands 
of  men  have  been  saved  by  this 
society  through  the  instrumentali- 
ties that  it  has  developed  in  its 
half  century  of  work.  Out  of  its 
work  grew  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  and  the 
Internationil  Penitentiary  Commis- 
sion, and  it  has  organized  the 
prison  Sunday  observance.  This 
year  hundreds  of  ministers  through- 


out this  and  other  states  presented 
the  subject  of  prison  needs  to  their 
congregations  on  October  28,  and 
many  took  collections  for  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  Prison  Association. 


The  Seaman's  Missionary  Society, 
which  maintains  a  floating  church  at 
the  foot  of  Pike  street,  East  River, 
has  applied  to  the  sinking  fund 
commissioners  to  have  the  city  take 
title  to  the  wharfage  property  owned 
by  this  society.  It  is  reported  that 
the  dock  commissioners  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  property. 


The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges, with  thanks,  the  receipt  of 
the  following  reports : 

Rose  Ladies  Aid  Society,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Society  for  Instruction  in  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured,  New  York. 

Farraday  Institute  of  Education 
and  Philanthropy,  Brooklyn. 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New 
York. 

The  New  York  Christian  Home 
for  Intemperate  Men. 

The  Loan  Relief  Association,  New 
York. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn. 

New  York  City  Indian  Associa- 
tion. 

Lisa  Day  Nursery,  New  York. 

Hospital  for  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Diptheria  Patients,  New  York. 

Brightside  Day  Nursery  and  Kin- 
dergarten, New  York. 
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The  Educational  Alliance,  New 
York. 

Parental  and  Reform  Schools, 
Chicago. 

Charity  Board,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Pauper  Institutions*  Trustees  of 
Boston. 

The  People's  University  Exten- 
sion Society,  New  York. 

Congregational  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

Superior  Council  of  New  York  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Charity  Organization  Society  of 
Castleton. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  No.  30. 

Charities  Directory  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Associated  Charities  of  Kansas 
City. 

Metropolitan  Trained  Nurses' 
Club  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School, 
New  York. 

Brooklyn  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Home. 

Brooklyn  Female  Employment 
Society. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  New  York. 

Statistics  of  New  York,  Nos.  4, 
5,  and  6. 

Trenton  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity. 

Ottilie  Orphan  Asylum,  New 
York. 

Consular  Report,  No.  240. 

Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion. 

Scott's  Bi-Monthly,  New  York. 


Charity     Organization     Society, 
Newport,  R.  I. 
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HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $5  a  month  to  help  m  the  care  of 
two  aged  women  (both  over  80  years  old)  livinff 
with  a  nephew  and  his  wife,  who  also  have  charge  of 
two  orp"^  an  girls,  children  of  a  sister.  The  old  bdiet 
supported  themselves  until  incapacitated  for  work  and 
then  lived  on  their  savings  for  some  years. 

For  $5  a  month  to  help  pay  the  rent  for  two  women 
who  have  lived  together  and  supported  themselves  for 
twenty-five  years.  Now  one  is  almost  helpless  from 
an  accident  and  the  other  being  over  sixty-seven 
years  old  is  unable  to  earn  much  and  her  savings  are 
exhausted.  Unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  Home  for  the  disabled,  and  besides 
this  they  of  course  prefer  to  remain  together. 

For  $1^  to  help  a  lady  who  has  charge  of  her  father 
(nearly  ninety-six  years  old)  and  of  an  invalid  brother, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  placed  in  Homes.  The  lady 
herself  is  a  teacher  and  does  all  she  can  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  is  also  helped  bv  friends. 

The  Society  renews  its  appeal  for  $10  to  pay  the 
rent  of  an  Italian  family,  consisting  of  the  parents  and 
five  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  father  was 
injured  while  working  fifteen  months  ago  and  has 
been  helped  by  friends  up  to  this  time.  He  is  still 
suffering  from  the  accident  and  has  to  go  again  to  the 
hospital.  Lately  one  friend  who  had  advanced  nearly 
$100  to  him  has  also  been  hurt  while  working  and  has 
been  in  bed  a  month,  and  a  brother  has  lost  his  arm  in 
a  blast.    Ouuide  help  is  needed. 

For  $100  to  pay  $6  a  month  rent  for  an  Italian 
widow  with  four  youn^  children.  She  has  assistance 
also  from  another  society  and  works  to  support  her 
familv,but  cannot  keep  them  together  without  addi- 
tional aid. 


For  $foo  to  pay  $6  rent  per  month  for  an  Italian 
widow  who  is  ill  and  who,  with  her  four  young 
children,  is  principally  supported  by  a  cousin,  with 


whom  they  live  and  who  has  a  family  of  his  own. 

For  $63  to  continue  payments  of  $5  monthly  to  an 
invalid,  who  cannot  enter  a  home  and  who  has  some 
help  from  another  society. 

For  $60  to  continue  to  help  an  old  widow,  who  has 
no  relations,  but  whose  rent  is  paid  by  a  benevolent 
gentleman. 

For  $xoo  to  pay  the  rent  for  one  year  of  a  Hungarian 
woman,  just  left  a  widow  with  three  young  children, 
whom  she  can  support  if  she  has  this  help. 

For  $xoo  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  a  widow  with 
four  boys,  all  under  twelve  years.  The  mother  is  a 
Welsh  woman,  and  has  been  ill  and  in  a  hospital  for 
some  months  when  the  children  were  in  an  instiiution, 
but  she  is  now  recovered  and  earns  $6  per  week,  so 
that  the  rent  must  be  paid  to  enable  her  to  keep  her 
family  together. 

For  $10  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  who  is  trying  to  support 
her  six  young  children  (all  under  eight)  with  the  help 
of  a  mother  who  lives  with  her  and  has  been  very 
generous  to  her. 

For  $100  to  help  a  widow  with  six  children,  all  under 
thirteen  years,  whom  she  has  done  her  best  to  support 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  lived  twelve  years  at 
her  present  address. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  105  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  followinjp  additional 
contributions  in  response  to  the  appeals  in  Charities  of 
November  3: 

"C.  M.  H..*'  $jo:  *'H.  S,"  $15;  "J.  G.  H.,"and  Mrs. 
B.  T.  Addicks,  f  10 each;  Miss  C.  Taylor.  $10  a  month; 
Mrs  S.  O.  VanderPoel  and  "W.  S.  N.,"  $5  each ;  Chaa. 
J.  Chapman,  $a ;  Manton  E.  Parker,  $1. 
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This  is  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  entertainments,  concerts  and  other 
benefits.  Several  bogus  canvasses  are 
in  progress.  In  some  instances  the 
name  of  an  otherwise  reputable  char- 
ity has  been  purchased  by  the  pro- 
fessional charity  promoter,  who  be- 
comes  for  the  time  being,  and  for 
this  purpose  only,  a  member  of  the 
managing  committee.  We  respect- 
fully ask  the  support  of  our  readers 
in  discountenancing  such  indirect 
money  raising  schemes.  Any  char- 
itable enterprise  which  is  needed  in 
the  community  should  be  able  to 
raise  the  funds  for  its  support  by  a 
direct  appeal  based  on  a  statement 
of  its  actual  work. 

* 
A  correspondent  who  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  thus 
expresses  her  confidence  in  thorough 
and  systematic  investigation  in  con- 
nection   with   charitable   relief;   she 


writes :  **  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  any- 
thing done,  and  so  well  done,  as  this 
piece  of  work  has  been  done  by 
your  society ;  whenever  I  have  ap- 
plied to  you,  the  result  has  been  the 


same. 


In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900, 
the  Charity    Organization    Society 
obtained     cash    relief    for    families 
under  its  care  amounting   to  $17,- 
479.91.      This   came    chiefly    from 
private  individuals  and    was   in   all 
cases  for  specific  needs   which  had 
been    carefully    investigated.     This 
sum    does    not    include    the    large 
amount   of  relief  given  directly  to 
the  destitute  by  churches,  societies, 
and  individuals  at  the  request  of  the 
society.     Whenever  possible  the  so- 
ciety refers  its  applicants,  either  be- 
fore or  after  investigation,  to  charit- 
able agencies  organized  to  meet  the 
special   need,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  gladly  relinquishes  to  any  suit- 
able   and    responsible    agency    the 
entire  responsibility  of  providing  for 
any  family  which  comes  within  the 
scope  of  that  particular  agency.  The 
society  does  not  include  in  its  state- 
ment  of  relief    obtained    as    inter- 
mediary, the  amounts  given  under 
such  circumstances.   There  are  many 
cases,     however,     which     can      not 
properly  be   adjusted   in  this  way. 
Some   of   these   are  emergent    and 
others  chronic.     In  some  instances 
relatives,  employers  or  others  upon 
whom   the   applicants   have    recog- 
nized personal  claim  should  be  given 
the   first   opportunity   to    aid.     All 
this  was  clearly  foreseen  when  the 
society  was  organized  nineteen  years 
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ago,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
society  by  its  charter  and  constitu- 
tion to  obtain  relief  in  suitable  cases 
from  "  charities  and  from  charitable 
individuals/' 


Any  who  may  have  believed  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  be 
harsh  in  its  requirements,  or  helpless 
in  the  presence  of  real  distress,  or 
unreasonable  in  placing  burdens 
upon  others,  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  significance  of  the  amount  of 
relief  obtained  by  the  society  as 
intermediary  in  the  past  year — which 
has  not  been  a  year  of  exceptional 
distress.  He  should  consider  farther 
that  in  the  woodyard,  laundry  and 
workrooms  of  the  society  men  and 
women  who  were  in  need  but  were 
physically  able-bodied,  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  earn  about  $13,- 
000 — which  obviated  the  necessity 
for  almost  or  quite  an  equal  amount 
of  charitable  relief. 

Preventive  work  is  better  than 
relief,  but  both  are  essential.  Re- 
lief societies  have  their  large  and 
creditable  place  in  the  charitable 
system  of  the  community,  but  there 
will  always  be  gaps  to  be  filled  by 
individual  contributions  of  money 
and  service.  It  is  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation  Society  as  an  investigating 
and  relief  obtaining  society  to  dis- 
cover these  gaps  and  to  see  that 
they  are  promptly  and  properly 
filled.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
individual  responses  to  the  appeals 
made  on  behalf  of  various  individ- 


uals and  families.  Not  a  dollar  of 
the  funds  thus  contributed  for  relief 
has  been  used  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  entire  amount  is 
used  exclusively  for  the  relief  of 
the  particular  persons  for  whom  it 
was  obtained,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  which  more  was  received 
than  was  needed.  With  the  donor's 
consent,  the  surplus  in  such  cases 
was  transferred  to  some  other  similar 
case,  for  which  an  appeal  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

•  ♦ 
Day  nurseries  stand  as  exponents 
of  modern  charity  methods.  They 
not  only  prevent  the  otherwise  cruel 
breaking  up  of  families,  but  keep 
the  children  of  widows  and  deserted 
women  from  becoming  inmates  of 
public  institutions.  The  woman  who 
has  suddenly  been  called  upon  to  be 
both  father  and  mother  can  not  suc- 
cessfully support  her  children  and 
give  adequate  care  besides.  The 
day  nursery  takes  from  her  shoulders 
part  of  the  burden,  enabling  her  to 
provide  for  her  own ;  it  gives  to  the 
child  its  rightful  heritage  and  relieves 
the  state   from  the  burden  of  sup- 

port.— CAirdtgv  CharitUs. 

^^  * 

» 

The  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  for  September,  presents 
statistics  of  the  129  cities  in  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of 
30,ocx)  or  over.  The  subjects  treat- 
ed in  nineteen  different  tables  include 
the  following:  Police,  retail  liquor 
saloons  and  arrests,  by  causes ;  deaths, 
by  causes ;  food  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion ;    public  schools  and    libraries ; 
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charities,  almshouses,  charitable 
homes,  orphan  asylums,  and  hospi- 
tals. From  this  last  table  it  appears 
that  there  were  supported  in  New 
York  city,  during  1899,  an  average 
of  3,869  persons  in  municipal  alms- 
houses, and  3,019  persons  in  private 
institutions  of  the  same  kind/  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  53,769  patients 
were  treated  in  the  city  hospitals,  and 
430,077  in  private  hospitals. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the 
city  for  the  year  is  given  as  65,343. 
Of  this  number,  8,016,  or  12.27  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  were  due  to  con- 
sumption. 


Mr.  Geo.  Calder,  general  agent  of 
the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  able-bodied  mechanics  and 
day  laborers  applying  for  relief  is 
not  so  large  as  usual,  but  that  the 
resources  of  the  society  have  been 
greatly  taxed  to  aid  persons  disabled 
by  accidents.  During  the  past  six 
months  about  fifty  people  who  had 
been  injured  or  were  suffering  from 
disease  were  assisted. 

This  society  has  endowed  two  beds 
for  consumptives  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, and  during  the  past  year  has 
sent  twenty  consumptives  back  to 
Scotland. 


Mr.  Franklin  L.  Talbert,  recently 
a  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  is  the  new  assistant  head 
worker  at  the  University  Settlement. 


•If 


tions,  entailing  probably  three  times 
as  many  calls.  Through  their  efforts 
16,781  children  were  put  in  school. 
The  officers  reported  5,867  extra 
calls  made  in  kindly  interest  for  the 
children.  In  every  case  where  the 
children  were  unable  to  attend 
school  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
clothing  the  officers  made  applica- 
tion to  charitable  organizations  and 
secured  them  clothes  for  the  year. 


The  Health  Board  at  its  meeting 
October  31  awarded  to  the  Morris 
Building  Company,  at  26  Broadway, 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  bubonic 
plague  germs  on  the  Willard  Parker 
Hospital  grounds  at  the  foot  of  East 
Sixteenth  street.  The  bid  of  the 
Morris  company  was  the  only  one 
received,  and  was  for  $19,893.  The 
laboratory  is  to  be  built  in  three 
months. 


In    Chicago    last    year,   eighteen 
officers     made     31,593      investiga- 


The  New  York  Colored  Mission, 
at  135  West  Thirtieth  street,  must 
soon  be  moved  to  another  location. 
The  Mission  House  adjoins  the 
Nineteenth  Precinct  Police  Station, 
and  the  property  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  city  officials  as 
necessary  for  use  as  an  extension  to 
the  police  station.  The  Mission 
Building  Committee  have  under  con- 
sideration plans  submitted  by  Alfred 
Busselle  for  an  edifice  five  stories  in 
height,  frontage  forty  feet,  on  lot 
100  feet  deep.  The  first  story  of 
this  building  to  be  rented  as  a  store, 
the  other  four  stories  to  be  adapted 
for  use  in  the  development  and 
enlargement     of    all    the     present 
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branches  of  the  mission  work  and 
the  addition  of  other  industrial  de- 
partments. 


By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Laura  C.  F, 
Kimball,  of  Chicago,  $25,000  is  left 
to  the  American  Female  Guardian 
Society  of  New  York  for  purpose  of 
making  life  members  of  destitute 
colored  children.  The  children  of 
families  living  in  New  Iberia,  La., 
were  preferred  in  the  will,  which 
contains  a  request  that  they  be  given 
first  chance  by  the  society. 

A  new  department  of  free  instruc- 
tion opened  October  31  at  Cooper 
Union,  under  the  direction  of  E.  L. 
Masqueray,  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  It  will  in- 
clude a  full  advanced  course  of 
instruction  in  decorative  art,  to  be 
given  daily  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 
Special  instruction  will  be  given  in 
the  designing  of  furniture,  fabrics, 
metal  work,  ceramics,  stained  glass 
and  other  branches,  completely 
covering  interior  decoration. 

A  school  for  crippled  children 
who  are  unable  to  attend  public 
schools  on  account  of  their  infirmi- 
ties is  conducted  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Guild  for  the 
Crippled  Children  of  the  Poor  of 
New  York  in  a  three-story  house  at 
No.  434  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 

•A  wagonette  calls  at  nine  o'clock 
each  morning  at  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  carries  the  little  ones 
to  the  school,  where  they  are  kept 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


when  the  little  folks  are  returned  to 
their  homes. 

Some  of  the  children  are  taught 
to  make  wickerwork  baskets,  others 
to  make  iron  inkwells,  and  still  others 
are  taught  to  make  Venetian  lamps. 
These  articles  are  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds are  devoted  to  furthering  the 
work  of  the  guild. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Elliot  Fish,  president 
of  the  guild,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
school. 


Mr.  Frederick  Almy,  secretary  of 
the  Buffalo  Charity  Organization 
Society,  in  a  recent  address,  said : 
**  Willful,  deliberate  poverty  should 
be  punished.  Beggars  in  New  York 
city  can  get  from  $4  to  $10  a  day, 
and  that  is  easier  than  working. 
You  encourage  other  people  to 
leave  their  work  by  giving  to  such 
people." 

If 

Mr.  A.  W.  McDougall,  secretary 
of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities 
of  Orange,  N.  J.,  recently  addressed 
a  meeting  in  Glen  Falls,  explaining 
the  methods  of  work  of  his  organiza- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Glen  Falls  has  been  appointed  to 
perfect  a  similar  organization  for  that 
city. 

•If 

St.  David's  Society,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  returned  a 
family  consisting  of  husband,  wife 
and  child  to  Wales  last  week.  This 
organization  is  designed  to  aflFord 
relief  to  distressed  and  needy  Welsh 
people,  and  to  promote  social  inter- 
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course.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  ioo,(XX)  Welsh  in  New 
York  city  but  eight  receive  regular 
pensions  from  this  society  and  but 
125  were  given  temporary  relief  last 
year. 


THE   CRAIG   COLONY'S   SEVENTH  YEAR. 

W.  P.  Spratling.  Superintendent 


The  Board  of  Estimate,  October 
30,  adopted  the  budget  for  1901. 
To  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties $1,896,812.97  was  allotted,  a 
decrease  of  $1,321.96  from  the  ap- 
portionment of  last  year.  The 
amount  asked  for  was  $2,484,003.24. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Board  has 
amended  the  classification  of  the 
Charities  Department  employes  by 
increasing  from  850  to  900  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  be  employed 
at  salaries  not  exceeding  $150  per 
year  without  competitive  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  addressed 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
this  week,  taking  for  his  subject, 
**Some  Unrecognized  Sources  of 
Pauperism."  The  speaker  took  for 
the  main  points  in  his  address  the 
following : 

First.  Failure  of  the  labor  supply 
and  the  demand  for  labor  to  meet. 

Second.  Occupations  for  boys  and 
girls  which  do  not  train  them  for  a 
permanent  trade  and  leave  them 
stranded  at  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Third.  Failure  of  public  education 
to  prepare  children  for  the  work  of 
life. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the 
Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  at  Son- 
yea,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  held 
their  seventh  annual  meeting  at  the 
colony,  October  9.  The  board  or- 
ganized for  the  following  year  by 
reelecting  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson, 
of  New  York,  president,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Brown,  of  Mt.  Norris,  secre- 
tary. This  is  the  seventh  time  that 
Dr.  Peterson  has  been  honored  by 
his  colleagues  of  the  board  by  being 
elected  president.  The  report  of 
the  medical  superintendent,  Dr. 
William  P.  Spratling,  showed  that 
there  were  612  patients  in  the  colony, 
October  i,  1900.  A  gain  of  234  was 
made  during  the  past  year,  the  larg- 
est  number  received  in  any  one  year 
since  the  colony  was  opened.  The 
total  capacity  of  the  colony  at  this 
time,  including  the  new  buildings 
nearly  ready  for  occupancy,  is  840, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  colony 
will  have  that  number  by  July  i, 
1901.  The  managers  decided  to 
ask  the  coming  legislature  for 
$169,000  for  new  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  and  for  $125,000  for 
maintenance.  Of  the  money  asked 
for  special  purposes,  $98,000  will  be 
used  for  dormitories  for  patients. 
The  superintendent  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  thirty-six  out  of  612 
patients  at  the  colony  are  suflFering 
from  tuberculosis  in  some  stage,  and 
he  strongly  recommends  that  suit- 
able  wooden  barracks  be  constructed 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
these  patients  may  be  isolated.  It 
is  possible  to  do  this  at  the  colony 
on  account  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
colony  estate.  The  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent also  calls  attention  .to 
the  great  necessity  for  providing  bet- 
ter means  of  transportation  to  the  col- 
ony. The  use  of  horses  and  wagons  is 
quite  expensive,  as  the  estate  is 
large  and  the  buildings  widely  sep- 
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arated.  Dr.  Spratling  advocates  the 
construction  of  a  trolley  system,  the 
power  for  which  already  exists  at 
the  colony.  The  per  capita  cost 
for  "maintenance"  during  the  past 
three  years  was  as  follows:  1898, 
$300;  1899,  $216;  1900,  $172.  It 
is  noted  that  as  the  number  of 
patients  increases,  the  per  capita 
cost  proportionately  decreases.  It 
is  believed  by  the  management  of 
the  colony  that  when  its  capacity 
reaches  1,200  to  1,400,  the  annual 
cost  for  maintenance  will  not  exceed 
f  100  a  year.  A  resident  pathologist, 
at  $2,500  a  year,  with  maintenance, 
will  soon  be  appointed.  A  labora- 
tory has  been  built  and  equipped. 
Two  resident  chaplains  have  been 
appointed ;  one  Roman  Catholic, 
one  Protestant.  Money  for  a 
Catholic  chapel  has  been  collected 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
work  on  its  construction  will  be 
commenced  in  the  spring.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  build  a 
Protestant  chapel  also.  The  colony 
is  designed  to  provide  ultimately  for 
1,800  patients.  It  has  1,895  acres 
of  land. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  were 
presented  by  the  secretary,  Dr. 
Gorham  Bacon,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  held 
recently. 

In  the  year  ended  September  30, 
there  had  been  treated  in  the  dis- 
pensary department  30,878  new  cases 
in  the  eye  service,  9,710  in  the  ear, 
and  7,096  in  the  throat.  Twenty- 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  patients 
had  been  treated  in  the  hospital 
wards,  representing  20,734  days  of 
hospital  care. 

John  L.  Riker  presented  the 
treasurer's  report,  showing  a  balance 


of  nearly  $4,000  in  favor  of  the 
institution  after  all  bills  were  paid. 
During  the  year  the  permanent  fund 
had  been  increased  by  $65,000. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  in 
the  special  departments  of  the  eye, 
ear,  and  throat  now  exists  at  the 
infirmary  and  at  present  there  are 
six  pupil  nurses.  Adjacent  to  the 
infirmary  on  Thirteenth  street  a 
pavilion  for  the  reception  of  cases 
of  contagious  ophthalmia  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  James  N.  Piatt. 
This  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bliss 
and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Adele  Staf- 
ford and  Miss  Ida  E.  Bliss. 

Mr.  W.  Watts  Sherman  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  in- 
stitutiofi. 


•9f    * 

Superintendent  Oliver  M.  Dewing, 
of  the  Long  Island  State  Hospital, 
has  asked  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  hospital  for  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  erect  a  building  as  a 
home  for  the  nurses  and  attendants 
employed  at  the  hospital.  He  hopes 
to  not  only  provide  suitable  sleep- 
ing apartments  and  parlors  for  these 
employes  but  to  have  separate  din- 
ing rooms  as  well,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  get  away  from  the  more  or 
less  depressing  association  with  the 
afflicted  patients. 

A  branch  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment has  been  opened  at  38  King 
street.  The  site  chosen  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  second  largest  Italian 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  mainly  among  the 
Italians. 

The   residents,   all   of  whom   are 
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women,  are  five  in  number.  Mrs. 
Bond  Thomas  is  the  head  worker  of 
the  new  settlement.  A  four  story 
building  has  been  leased  and  fitted 
up  with  lecture  and  club  rooms  and 
quarters  for  the  residents.  Besides 
clubs  and  classes,  the  residents  will 
conduct  a  kindergarten,  and  a  Penny 
Provident  Bank.  A  special  attempt 
will  be  made  to  investigate  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. A  preliminary  investiga- 
tion of  this  quarter  made  last  spring 
revealed  some  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties and  evils  by  which  these 
people  are  surrounded.  Among 
these  which  have  appeared  upon  the 
surface  are  the  padrone  system,  the 
sweating  system,  and  private  banks 
which  are  so  often  untrustworthy. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Italians  them- 
selves that  in  the  last  three  years 
the  moral  character  of  the  com- 
munity has  degenerated.  The 
workers  in  the  settlement  hope  to 
aid  in  the  better  understanding  of 
these  conditions  and  to  secure  co- 
operation in  their  improvement  and 
in  the  institution  of  such  remedies 
as  their  observation  and  experience 
may  suggest. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  3. 


At  the  joint  application  bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there  were 
244  applications  for  aid.  Forty-six 
homeless  persons  were  recorded. 

The  agents  of  the  investigation 
department  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  made  5 16  calls  to  obtain 
information   concerning  those  who 


asked  for  assistance.  One  hundred 
and  six  new  names  were  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  registration 
bureau. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty-two 
new  families  were  taken  in  charge. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard. 
Each  of  these  tickets  entitles  the 
holder  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  is  paid  fifty  cents 
in  cash.  Of  the  number  issued,  134 
were  given  to  men  with  homes  in  the 
city. 

At  the  laundry,  seventeen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  seventy-three 
days'  work  and  forty-two  days'  work 
was  given  at  the  workrooms. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor,  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Horace  Biglow, 
246  persons  were  examined  in  the 
week  ending  November  3.  Of  this 
number,  137  were  sent  to  the  City 
Hospital,  40  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  16  to  the  dispensary,  9  to 
the  superintendent  of  outdoor  poor, 
46  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  4  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 


•If 


During  the  same  week,  at  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities,  55 
persons  were  sent  to  the  almshouse, 
30  to  the  state  almshouse  at  Flatbush, 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  officers  for  the 
state  and  alien  poor.  Six  children 
under  two  years,  and  8  over  two 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  Rad- 
dall's  Island.  The  number  of  hos- 
pital cases  sent  out  for  investigation 
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was  240.       One  railway  transporta- 
tion ticket  was  granted. 


For  the  week  ending  November  3, 
409  persons  were  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  Of  these,  265  were 
men ;  134,  women ;  14,  boys,  and  10, 
girls.  There  were  33  deaths  during 
the  week ;  18  men,  12  women,  2  boys, 
and  I  girl. 


The  United  Hebrew  Charities  re- 
port 537  applications  for  employ- 
ment during  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 2.  During  the  month  of 
October,  1900,  $6,396  was  expended 
for  relief,  showing  an  increase  of 
$1,800  over  the  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  during  the  same  month  in 
1899. 


During  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 3,  seventy  cases  were  referred 
to  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  All  were  applications  for  re- 
lief, and  twenty-three  came  through 
the  joint  application  bureau.  The 
relief  given  in  food  supplies  amounted 
to  $173.29;  rent  $27.00;  and  other 
aid,  including  meals  and  lodgings, 
shoes,  medicines,  etc.,  $99.24;  mak- 
ing  a  total  disbursement  of  $299.53 
for  relief.  From  the  storeroom  213 
garments,  old  and  new,  were  given 
away;  thirty-four  tickets  for  the 
workroom  were  given  to  women, 
and  to  men  twenty-nine  woodyard 
tickets.  The  association  closed  the 
month  of  October  with  716  cases 
actively  in  charge. 


THE  LEADING  HOSPITALS  OF  NEW  YORK 
AND  MY  MORPHINE  CURE. 


I  have  cured  hopeless  cases  turned  over 
to  me  by  the  leading  Hospitals  and  Physi- 
cians of  New  York,  and 

I  Have  the  Proof. 

Man^  of  those  cured,  though  not  willing  to 
publish  their  misfortunes  to  the  world,  have 
told  of  their  deliverance  to  prominent,  trust- 
worthy people  of  this  City,  who  have  given 
written  testimonials  commending  the  cure. 
The  following  is  a  sample : 

Letter  from  the  late  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  former  Pastor  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church: 

7Xa  PlPTH  AVBNUB, 

New  York,  Dec.  3,  1897. 
I  have  had  personal  tettimony  from  several 
physicians  in  this  city,  who  were  commended 
to  me  as  thoroughly  reliable,  to  the  effect  that 
JfuAiVs  Painlts*  Curt  is,  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, an  effective  remedy  lor  the  mor- 
Ehine,  cocaine,  and  other  similar  drugs,  that 
ave  enslaved  and  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habitual  use  of 
them.  John  Haix. 

Send  for  Circular. 
Address 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  Presbyterian  Building, 

Cor.  Twentieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Opficb  Hours: 

10  to  sa  A.  M. 
I  to  4  p.  M. 


Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 

240  Fifth  Avtnut 
Miss  Wild  will  supply  the  best  of  servants  only ;  giv- 
ing  her  personal  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ref- 
erences: housekeepers,  governesses;  shoppers  and 
chaperons  also  supplied ;  houMS  optn^^  <^d  closed 
autumn  and  spring. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies'  Use, 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 
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The  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insur- 
ance G>mpany 
of  New  York 
on  January  lst» 
1900,  had  in 
force  MORE 
POLICIES 
than  there  are 
inhabitants  i  n 
any  one  of  the 
following  cities 
or  countries.  ^ 


CITIES. 

Population  according  to  latest 

Census. 
London     .     .     .    4,211.000 
Greater  New  York  3,437,302 
2,448,000 

1,698,575 
1,579.000 
1,365,000 

1,293.697 
1,242,000 
1,035,000 


Paris 
Chicago      .     . 
Berlin      .     .     . 
Vienna  .     .     . 
Philadelphia     . 
Tokio,  Japan, 
St.  Petersburg 


Metropoiitaa 
Policies  ia  Force 

4,855,756 


COUNTRIES. 

Population  according  to  latest 

Census. 
Dom.  of  Canada  4,833,239 
Turkey  .  .  .  4.786,545 
Sweden  .  .  .  4,784,675 
Portugal  .  .  .  4,708,178 
Ireland  .  .  .  4,704,750 
Holland  .  .  .  4,669.576 
Argen.  Republic  4,086,654 
Scotland  .  .  4,025,647 
Central  America  3,085,879 
Switzerland  .  .  2,933,612 
Greece  .  .  .  2,217,000 
Denmark  .  .  2,172,380 
Norway  .  .  2,000,917 
Transvaal  Republic  487,457 
Orange  Free  State     207,503 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED  BY  TH  C 
STAT«  OF  NEW  YORK, 

I   MADISON   AVE.,   NBW   YORK. 
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CONTCNis.  during  the  last  two  years  by  the 

-.^    ^    ^_     ^.   "T       ,  o     ^   M^u^  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the 

Extracts  fron  the  Anaual  Report  of  the  /-i  ^  -t^    r\  •     i.-        c     •  ^        t^ 

C««trid  C««»dl  of  tiM  Ctority  Or«««-  Chanty  Organization  Society     Its 

batiM  Society,  for  the  Year  Endfaig  agitation  for  changes  in  this  direc- 

JwM  30, 1900 I  tion  in  the  municipal  building  code, 

Nkw  York  State  Conferbnce  of  Char-  »*  the  time  when  this  code  was  in 

iTiBs  AND  Corrections... 7  preparation  by  the  commission  ap- 

Co-opERATioN  OF  CHARITABLE  AGENCIES  pointcd  by  the  Municipal  Assembly, 

IN  Philadelphia 8  was    set    forth,    together    with    the 

The  Almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Island   9  amendments  recommended,   in  our 

Some  Unreragnized  Sources  of  Pauper-  ^"""^1    report   of   last   year.      The 

iMi, ,,  recommendations  were  not  adopted, 

United  Hebrew  Charities  FOR  October.  13  ^"t  ^^e  public  hearings,  the  discus- 

C.  O.  S.  Statistics  for  Ociober .4  ^'°"5  \"  ^^f  P"h^'<=  P'"^^^'  f "^^  the  ac- 

The  Week  Ending  November  ,0 .5  tion  taken  by  numerous  phllanthrop- 

ic    and    reform     bodies    served     to 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  focuspubllC  sentiment  on  the  ^ 

CENTRAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHARITY  OR-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e   existing   laAVS.      The 

OANIZATION  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  YEAR  END-  Tenement    House    Exhibition   held 

ING  JUNE  30,  1900.  by  the  Committee  in  February,  and 

the  architects'  prize  competition  for 

The  most  important  event  aflfect-  tenement  house  plans  crystalized  this 

ing  the  welfare  of  the  poor  of  this  sentiment  into  an  imperative  demand 

community  within  the  year  covered  for  changes  in  the  law,  and  gave  a 

by  the  present  report  is  the  creation  distinct  impetus  to  the  investment 

of   the    Tenement-House   Commis-  of  money  in   improved   dwellings, 

sion.     The  passage  of  the  act  author-  The  agitation  spread  to  other  cities 

izing  the  Governor  to  appoint  this  — ^notably  Boston  and  Chicago — and 

commission  is  one  expression  of  a  a  dozen  smaller  cities  gave  evidence 

renewed  determination  in  the  com-  of  a  desire  to  cure  their  existing  evils 

munity  to  improve  the  housing  con-  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  so  diffi- 

ditions  of  this  city  of  tenements ;  to  cult  a  problem  as  New  York  now 

provide  more  light  and  air  in  living  faces.     In  this  city  several  societies, 

and  sleeping  rooms;  to  lessen  the  settlements  and  other  agencies  took 

dangers  from  fire,  from  faulty  con-  up  the  question,  every  newspaper  in 

struction,   from  contagious  disease  the  city  gave  assistance — one  conser- 

and  from  conditions  directly  subvers-  vative  paper  taking  the  position  that 

ive  of  decency  and  morality.  the  building  of  decent, profitable  tene- 

This  determination  has  been  fos-  ments  upon  the  narrow  25-foot  lot 

tered  and  given  practical  direction  is  impossible,  and  that  its  use  should 
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be  forbidden  as  a  unit  for  the  erec- 
tion of  tenement  houses. 

Without  attempting  to  forestall 
the  results  of  the  investigation  now 
in  progress  by  the  State  Commission 
we  may  point  out  two  or  three  obvi- 
ous facts. 

The  dark,  narrow  and  unventi- 
lated  air-shaft  and  the  dark  hallways 
are  a  menace  to  health  and  to  morals. 
The  air-shaft  should  be  increased  in 
width  or  replaced  by  large  courts  of 
entirely  different  shape.  The  hall- 
ways should  be  kept  light  and  de- 
cent, and,  if  necessary  to  this  end, 
should  be  inspected  and  supervised 
in  the  interests  of  the  tenants  by  duly 
authorized  public  authorities. 

If  the  single  25-foot  lot  does  not 
lend  itself  to  profitable  building,  sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  it  should  be 
abandoned,  as  it  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  community  to  afford 
reasonable  protection  to  those  who 
live  in  the  tenements  than  to  keep  open 
this  particular  form  of  investment. 
Whether  tenement  houses  should  be 
licensed ;  whether  taxes  should  be  re- 
mitted on  houses  which  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions ;  whether  tene- 
ments should  be  permitted  at  all  in 
regions  in  which  they  have  not  yet 
been  built ;  whether  they  should  be  fire- 
proof to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present;  and  many  other  similar 
questions,  must  be  left  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  the  Legislature  which 
IS  to  act  upon  its  report.  The  pres- 
ent "air-shaft,"  however,  stands  al- 
ready condemned  by  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  most  familiar 
with  conditions  of  living  in  tenement 
houses.  More  than  a  thousand  tene- 
ment houses  having  the  air-shaft  as 
the  only  means  of  ventilation  for  the 
interior  rooms,  each  house  intended 
to  accommodate  twenty  families  or 
more,  are  constntcted  each  year,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 


Legislature,  with  the  knowledge 
which  will  be  placed  at  its  disposal 
in  the  report  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, will  not  fail  to  take  some 
effective  step,  through  the  creation 
of  a  new  city  or  state  department  or 
otherwise,  to  remedy  this  and  other 
evils. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  was  call- 
ed upon,  as  usual,  to  consider  several 
other  measures  directly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  of  this  city.  The 
Harburger  Bill  for  the  distribution 
of  free  coal  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities,  which  was  defeated 
in  1899,  was  again  introduced,  and 
by  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  a 
delegation  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  measure  on  January  23d.  The 
hearing  was  opened  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  who  introduced  tihe  sub- 
sequent speakers.  Those  who  ap- 
peared were  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
the  General  Agent  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  President  of 
the  Federation  of  East  Side  Work- 
ers, and  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Associations.  Letters 
were  presented  from  the  President 
of  the  Soci^y  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  the  General  Agent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
others  opposed  to  the  measure.  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  measure 
was  unwise,  injudicious,  and  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm  to  those  whom  it 
sought  to  aid.  The  position  gen- 
erally taken  by  those  who  opposed 
the  bill  was  that  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes  should  be  left  to  pri- 
vate charity,  and  that  the  munici- 
pality should  devote  its  efforts  and 
its  funds  to  provide  properly  for  the 
inmates  of  public  instittrti6ns.     The 
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bill  was  defeated  in  the  Committee 
more  easily  than  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  indicating  an 
advance  in  public  enlightenment  on 
this  subject. 

A  law  was  passed  creating  a  State 
Sanatorium  for  incipient  cases  of 
tuberculosis  and  appropriating  $50,- 
000  to  meet  the  initial  expenses. 
This  measure  had  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  charitable  and  medical  socie- 
ties. A  site  has  since  been  selected 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  buildings  will  be  in  process 
of  erection  by  May,  1901.  Their 
opening  will  mark  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  conflict  with  the  most 
fatal  and  dangerous  disease  with 
which  civilized  communities  are  now 
contending.  The  isolation  of  ad- 
vanced cases  of  tuberculosis  in  insti- 
tutions in  or  near  the  city,  increased 
vigilance  by  the  Health  authorities 
to  prevent  contagion,  educational  ef- 
fort to  secure  voluntary  precautions 
on  the  part  of  those  afflicted  by  the 
disease,  and  improved  housing  con- 
ditions, are  all  indispensable  features 
of  a  satisfactory  advance  in  this 
struggle,  but  hospital  treatment  of 
incipient  cases  under  circumstances 
favorable  for  the  arrest  and  cure  of 
the  disease  is  also  needed,  and  will 
be  to  some  extent  secured  by  the  new 
hospital. 

It  is  the  experience  of  our  own 
Society  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  the  relief  of  consumptives 
is  increasing.  This  is  probably  due 
to  a  more  widespread  realization  of 
its  character  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  imf)ortance  of  treatment  in  the 
early  stages,  rather  than  to  an  actual 
increase  in  the  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  instances  arise  in  which 
the  poor  are  unwilling  to  seek  advice 
or  treatment  because  of  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  recognized  as  con- 


sumptives have  increased  difficulty 
in  securing  employment,  on  account 
of  the  more  general  recognition  of 
its  contagious  character.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  one  from  every  point 
of  view. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  on  January 
9th  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  State  ex  rel.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  vs.  The  New 
York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  had  been 
in  the  Courts  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
decision  of  the  only  question  directly 
involved  is  that  the  Society  does  not 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  but  other 
considerations  were  introduced  into 
the  decision,  which  is  in  consequence 
a  far  reaching  one,  and  its  practical 
effect  has  been  to  restrict  greatly 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  by  removing 
from  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Board  all  private  charitable  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  receive 
public  funds.  These  institutions, 
some  350  in  number,  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  State  Board  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  inspected  by  that  body, 
and  that  no  annual  or  other  reports 
will  be  requested  from  them.  This 
decision,  made  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
three  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  re- 
verses the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Division,  and  reverses  also 
the  policy  of  the  State  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Although 
this  Society  is  by  the  decision  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  we  believe 
that  public  inspection  of  all  incor- 
porated charitable  institutions,  how- 
ever supported,  should  be  continued, 
and  that  the  defect  in  the  law  pointed 
out  by  this  decision  should  be  re- 
moved by  an  appropriate  act  of  the 
Legislature.      Bills    to    accomplish 
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this  purpose  were  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  the  last  Legislature,  but 
failed  of  passage. 

»         *         *         *         » 

Turning  from  these  special  activi- 
ties to  the  more  general  work  of  the 
Society,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  no  abnormal  or 
exceptional  features.  The  amount  of 
destitution  made  known  at  our  office 
has  not  been  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  although  there  has  been 
no  marked  improvement  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  there  was  a 
noticeable  lack  of  opportunities  for 
employment,  probably  due  chiefly 
to  the  ladk  of  activity  in  the 
building  trades.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  free  emplo)rment  bu- 
reaus in  the  city  have  not 
been  overcrowded,  and  at  least  one 
(the  Cooper  Union  Labor  Bureau) 
has  decided  to  discontinue  its  work. 
This  would  indicate  that  there  is 
really  no  need  for  assistance  in  secur- 
ing employment  when  the  applicant 
is  able  to  furnish  good  reference,  and 
is  a  really  capable  worker.  The 
families  who  are  under  the  care  of 
our  District  Committees,  and,  in 
general,  the  families  who  ask  for  as- 
sistance, do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  able- 
bodied  members  who  answer  this  de- 
scription. There  are  generally 
either  mental  or  physical  defects 
whicji  prevent  their  succeeding  by 
their  own  efforts  even  when  there  is 
an  entire  willingness  to  work,  and  a 
capacity  to  do  satisfactorily  work 
which  is  provided  by  others.  Dif- 
ficulty in  finding  employment  may 
exist,  therefore,  as  it  has  during  the 
past  year,  even  when  the  general  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  community 
are  fairly  satisfactory.  Much  per- 
sonal work  and  pains  are  necessary 
to  fit  these  deficient  and  compara- 
tively helpless  persons  into  the  places 
where  they  can  be  useful,  and  this  is 


the  task  to  which  the  energies  of  our 
District  Committees  and  their 
Agents  are  largely  devoted.  When 
the  best  that  is  possible  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  accomplished,  there 
often  remains  a  deficiency  in  income 
which  must  be  made  up  from  outside 
sources.  The  organization  of  such 
relief,  by  which  is  meant  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  relief 
needed,  the  source  from  which  it 
should  come,  and  the  actual  work  of 
obtaining  it  from  these  various 
sources  is  the  remaining  part  of  their 
duty. 

The  Committee  on  Appeals  au- 
thorized forty-two  appeals  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  which  also  ap- 
peared in  Charities,  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Society.  The  total 
amount  asked  for  in  thirty-six  of 
these  appeals,  in  which  definite  sums 
were  named,  was  $5,9x0.  The 
amount  received  was  $3,836.70.  The 
Committee  also  made  six  appeals  for 
monthly  pensions,  aggregating  $54 
per  month,  and  received  in  response 
the  sum  of  $602. 

The  total  amount  of  relief  ob- 
tained by  the  Society  in  the  year 
under  review  was  $17,479.91.  Of 
this  amount,  $8,997.66  was  obtained 
from  individuals  through  the  central 
office;  $4,043.55  through  the  district 
offices,  and  $4,438.70  came  in 
response  to  newspaper  appeals. 
About  $13,000  was  earned  by  men 
and  women  employed  in  the 
Woodyard,  Laundry  and  Work- 
rooms. The  relief  disbursed  by  so- 
cieties and  individuals  directly  to 
beneficiaries  upon  our  request  is  not 
included  in  the  above  statement,  but 
only  the  amounts  which  were  ob- 
tained and  disbursed  by  .the  Society 
as  intermediary. 

The  plans  and  methods  of  the  dis- 
trict work  of  the  Society  were  fully 
described  in  our  Annual  Report  for 
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last  year,  and  this  statement  need  not 
be  repeated,  but  their  work  is  illus- 
trated very  fully  in  the  deatils  of  the 
families  taken  in  charge  by  the  dis- 
tricts, through  the  Conmiittee  on  De- 
pendent Children. 

Among  the  most  urgent  charitable 
needs  of  the  city  not  yet  supplied 
may  be  enumerated : 

1.  Additional  day  nurseries  in 
many  localities. 

2.  More  Diet  Kitchens,  especially 
at  some  point  below  Eighth  street 
and  west  of  Broadway,  and  on  the 
upper  West  Side  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  Sixty-sixth  streets. 

3.  Increased  provision  for  aged 
men  and  women  either  in  homes 
such  as  already  exist,  with  long  wait- 
ing lists ;  or  in  the  form  of  pensions 
to  pay  for  board  in  private  families. 

4.  Hospitals  and  sanatoria  for 
consumptive  patients;  or  provision 
for  paying  the  board  of  such  patients 
in  suitable  sanatoria  or  in  boarding 
houses  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  proper  medical  treat- 
ment can  be  given. 

5.  Friendly  visitors  and  active 
volunteer  workers.  Response  to 
this  suggestion  may  be  made  at  any 
District  Office  or  at  the  Central  Of- 
fice of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Within  the  past  year  the  services 
of  two  additional  trained  nurses  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
District  CommHtees,  for  visiting 
families  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
mittees in  which  there  are  both  desti- 
tution and  sickness.  Five  district 
nurses  of  this  kind  are  now  attached 
to  the  District  Offices  and  their  work 
is  of  the  greatest  usefulness. 

The  total  number  of  persons  sent 
on  fresh-air  visits  of  one  week  or 
more  during  the  past  season  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  number  sent  in  the 
summer  of  1899.     The  number  of 


children  sent  through  the  Tribune 
Fresh-Air  Fund  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  for  the  preceding  season;  131 
children,  however,  were  sent  to  pri- 
vate families  for  two-week  stays 
through  this  fund,  making  an  in- 
crease of  64  over  the  number  enter- 
tained by  priv?ite  families  in  1899. 
This  increase  is  important,  as  better 
results  are  generally  obtained  where 
children  are  entertained  in  private 
families  rather  than  in  one  large 
home  conducted  by  a  private  society. 

The  total  number  of  persons  sent 
on  day  excursions  during  the  past 
summer  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
total  number  sent  in  1899.  This  de- 
crease is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  persons  were  sent,  as  in  1899,  on 
the  large  day  excursions  conducted 
by  the  Tribune  Fresh-Air  Fund. 

There  is  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  700  in  the  number  of  persons  sent 
through  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  on  day 
excursions,  and  of  1,700  sent  to  the 
Edgewater  Creche. 

In  all  of  the  fresh-air  work  of  the 
Society  the  expense  of  transportation 
and  of  entertainment  are  provided 
by  co-operating  agencies,  the  contri- 
bution of  our  own  agents  being  con- 
fined to  the  selection  of  beneficiaries 
preparing  them  for  their  journey, 
and  insuring  that  the  parties  for 
which  we  are  responsible  shall  be 
filled. 

The  Laundry  of  the  Society  has 
been  removed  from  589  Park  ave- 
nue to  the  Industrial  Building  of  the 
Society,  at  516  West  Twenty-eighth 
street,  and  the  Workrooms  for  Un- 
skilled Women  have  been  removed 
from  47  Prospect  place  to  the  same 
building.  At  this  address  are  now 
concentrated  the  three  industrial  en- 
terprises of  the  Society,  viz. :  the 
Laundry,  the  Workrooms,  and  the 
Wood    Yard.     Both    the    Laundry 
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and  the  Workrooms  are  far  better 
equipped  for  their  work  than  hereto- 
fore, and  it  is  hoped  that  their  use- 
fulness may  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. The  Wood  Yard  for  men 
and  the  Workrooms  and  Laundry 
for  women  are  conducted  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  district  work  of 
the  Society,  and  wherever  possible 
relief  by  employment  is  substituted 
for  the  direct  material  relief  which 
the  Committees  would  otherwise 
need  to  obtain  from  relief  funds  or 
from  private  individuals.  The  use 
of  the  Wood  Yard  and  Workrooms 
is,  however,  extended  to  co-operating 
agencies  and  to  private  individuals, 
and  tickets  may  be  purchased  which 
will  enable  able-bodied  men  or 
women  to  earn  enough  to  provide 
for  the  more  common  necessities  of 
life.  The  public  is  requested  to  aid 
this  method  of  relief  by  work 
through  their  patronage  of  the  Wood 
Yard  and  the  Laundry,  and  by  send- 
ing to  the  Workrooms  discarded 
garments  and  other  materials  suit- 
able for  use  in  supplying  work,  as 
well  as  by  the  purchase  of  tickets. 
The  work  itself,  both  in  the  Work- 
rooms and  in  the  Laundry,  is  made 
a  means  of  training  for  self-support. 
Within  the  year  covered  by  the 
present  report,  the  Society  has 
brought  nearer  practical  tenement 
house  reform ;  it  has  investigated  and 
obtained  assistance  for  some  four 
thousand  families,  of  whom  450  were 
families  whose  children  would  other- 
wise have  become  public  charges;  it 
has  investigated  several  hundred  ad- 
ditional families  for  societies  or  in- 
dividuals who  have  requested  this 
service;  it  has  held  five  public  con- 
ferences in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  well  attended  by  delegates 
appointed  by  churches  and  societies 
throughout    the    city;    it    has    held 


numerous  local  conferences  in  the 
various  Districts,  at  which  questions 
directly  affecting  the  charitable  work 
of  the  District  were  discussed ;  it  has 
served  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion among  charity  workers  and  as  a 
bureau  of  information  to  the  general 
public  upon  all  questions  relating  to 
public  and  private  charities;  it  has 
published  its  annual  edition  of  the 
Charities    Directory  and   a   weekly 
periodical     of     current     charitable 
news ;  it  has  found  friends  for  many 
families,  secured  employment  wher- 
ever employment  would  prevent  the 
necessity  for  relief,  and  where  em- 
ployment could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
ordinary    manner    it    has    provided 
temporary  work  for  both  men  and 
women;  it  has  made  an  exhibit  of 
its  methods  and  plans  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  obtaining  in  recognition 
two  grand  prizes  (the  highest  award 
made),  besides  which  gold  medals 
were  awarded  to  two  of  its  officers; 
it  has  conducted  a  summer  school  in 
philanthropic    work,     providing    a 
training  of  six  weeks  for  practical 
workers.     The  Society  has  been  at 
the  constant  service  of  public  offi- 
cials, pastors  and  church  workers, 
charitable  societies  and  institutions 
and   private   citizens.     Its   financial 
support  is  entirely  from  private  con- 
tributions;  and   subscriptions   from 
new   friends  and   from  those   who 
have  supported  its  work  in  the  past 
are  invited.     Increased  financial  sup- 
port is  needed  for  the  varied  activi- 
ties   undertaken    for    the    ensuing 
winter.     We  look  forward  to  a  year 
of  great  progress  in  the  preventive 
and    constructive    work     which     is 
always  the  chief  interest. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest, 

President. 
Edward  T.  Devine, 

General  Secretary. 
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The  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety held  its  annual  meeting  No- 
vember 5.  The  following  officers 
were  chosen:  Mr.  William  C.  Kel- 
logg, president;  Mr.  Frank  Enos, 
vice-president;  Mr.  William  L. 
Gerrish,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  White,  secretary. 


The  twenty-second  annual  report 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Aid 
Society,  of  Brooklyn,  makes  particu- 
lar mention  of  the  work  which  is 
being  conducted  under  its  auspices 
at  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  Chauncey 
street,  between  Broadway  and  Bush- 
wick  avenue. 

There  were  in  the  home  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  September 
20,  263  inmates,  102  men  and  161 
women,  ranging  in  ages  from  sixty 
to  ninety-three  years.  Thirty-six 
deaths  occurred  during  the  twelve 
months. 


We  again  call  attention  to  the 
first  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  to  be  held 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Albany, 
November  20,  21,  and  22.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  was  pub- 
lished in  full  in  CHARITIES,  Sep- 
tember 22. 

All  who  are  officially  connected 
with  public  or  private  charitable  or 
correctional  work  in  New  York 
state,  or  who  take  an  active  interest 
therein,  are  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  conference 
and  to  attend  its  sessions.  There 
are  no  other  tests  of  membership, 
and  no  membership  fee  is  charged, 


the  expenses  being  met  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

The  hotel  headquarters  of  the 
conference  will  be  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel,  which  has  given  a  special 
rate  of  $3.50  a  day  for  each  person. 
Delegates  should  announce  that  they 
are  such  when  applying  for  rooms 
or  registering.  Rooms  should  be 
engaged  in  advance. 

A  reduction  of  a  fare  and  one- 
third,  on  the  certificate  plan,  has 
been  secured  for  those  attending  the 
conference. 

Classified  Advertisements. 
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MISS  M.  C  McNKILL.  GRNERAL  LITERA- 
TURE; Readings:  and  Dramatic  Recitations. 
34  W.  i8ih  street,  city. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCl ET Y 
asks  for  $55  towards  the  purchase  of  an  artificial 
leK  for  a  Scotchman,  who  came  to  this  country 
only  five  months  ago  and  soon  obtained  work  as  n 
machinist.  After  two  months  his  leff  was  so  injured 
that  amputation  was  necessary.  He  feels  sure  of  ob- 
taininf^  work  if  a  lesr  is  provided  for  him,  and  he  will 
be  asked  to  repay  the  amount  advanced. 

The  society  al«o  renews  its  appeal  for  the  foUowinjf  ; 

For  $75  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  an  American 
widow  who  has  an  aged  mother  to  support  and  no 
relatives  who  can  help.  They  have  supported  them- 
selves for  the  past  twenty-two  years  ard  can  do  so  no 
loneer.    There  are  no  children. 

For  $s  a  month  to  help  in  the  care  of  two  aged 
women  (both  over  80  years  old)  living  with  a  nephew 
and  his  wife,  who  also  have  charge  of  two  orphan 
girls,  children  of  a  sister.  The  old  ladies  supported 
themselves  until  incapacitated  for  work  and  then  lived 
on  their  savings  for  some  years. 

For  %s  a  month  to  help  pay  the  rent  for  two  women 
who  have  lived  together  and  supported  themselves  for 
twenty-rive  years.  Now  one  is  almost  helpless  from 
an  acci  'ent  and  the  other  being  over  sixty-seven 
years  old  is  unable  to  earn  much  and  her  savings  are 
exhaust •^d.  Unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  Home  for  the  disabled,  and  besides 
this  thev  of  course  prefer  to  remain  together. 

For  $150  to  help  a  lady  who  has  charge  of  her  father 
(nearly  ninety-six  years  old)  and  of  an  invalid  brother, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  placed  in  Homes.  The  lady 
herself  is  a  teacher  and  does  all  she  can  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  is  also  helped  by  ftiends 

For  $10  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  who  is  trving  to  support 
her  six  young  children  (all  under  eight)  with  the  help 
of  a  mother  who  lives  with  her  and  has  been  very- 
generous  10  her. 

For  $100  to  help  a  widow  with  six  cbUdren,  all  under 
thirteen  years,  whom  she  has  done  her  best  to  support 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  lived  twelve  years  at 
her  present  address. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charily 
Organization  Society.  los  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publ'cly  acknowledged. 

The  society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions received  in  response  to  recent  appeals  published 
in  Charities:  **  E.  L.  M.,"  $30;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Oilman, 
$2<:  A.."  $10;  "B.  P.,"  I5;  "E.  H.,"  fa,  and 
**  Morristown,"  |(. 
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We  publish  in  this  number  ex- 
tracts from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  now 
in  press.  A  copy  of  the  report  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Before  the  Civic  Club,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  Saturday,  November  3, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  general 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity,  delivered  an 
effective  and  inspiring  address  on 
**  Co-operation  of  Charitable  Agen- 
cies." It  argues  well  for  the  new 
regime  in  Philadelphia  that  the 
*women  of  the  Civic  Club  have 
entered  heartily  into  the  movement 
for  a  new  awakening  in  the  field  of 
co-operative  charitable  effort,  which 
is  not  unlike  certain  educational  and 
civic  advances  that  have  marked  the 
higher  life  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  time  was  fully  ripe  for  a  long 
step    ahead.       Philadelphia    was    a 


pioneer  in  the  original  charity 
organization  movement  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was 
the  first  considerable  city  to  abolish 
public  outdoor  relief.  Preserving 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  other 
large  cities  a  feeling  of  local  respon- 
sibility for  local  conditions  in  the 
several  independent  communities 
now  merged  into  the  great  munici- 
pality, the  city  has  seen  a  num- 
ber of  very  active  and  cflScicnt  dis- 
trict organizations,  in  which  high 
standards  have  been  maintained. 
But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  even  the  strongest  and  best 
district  organizations  suffer  and  fall 
short  of  rendering  their  full  public 
service,  if  there  is  not  also  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  central  organi- 
zation standing  conspicuously  for 
the  principles  of  adequate  relief, 
co-operation  among  workers,  per- 
sonal service  on  behalf  of  those 
who  are  in  need,  and  determined, 
unremitting  warfare  against  the 
social  conditions  which  create  pau- 
perism. 


It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Philadelphia  society  in  the 
selection  of  its  general  secretary  is 
shown.  We  predict  that  there  will  be 
increased  local  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion, even  where  these  arc  now  great- 
est,  because  of  the  increased  interest 
and  co-operation  which  the  society 
will  inevitably  secure,  acting  upon 
the  lines  of  the  Civic  Club  address. 
The  old  friends  of  organized  charity 
inPhiladelphia.of  whom  there  are  fort- 
unately many,  re-enforced  by  other 
friends  of  the  poor  who  await  only 
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the  kindling  touch  of  personal  en- 
thusiasm and  effective  call  to  join  in 
the  new  forward  movement,  will,  we 
are  confident,  accomplish  greater 
things  than  in  the  past. 

With  her  small  houses,  practically 
a  separate  home  for  each  family; 
with  her  ample  wealth ;  with  her 
homogeneous  population;  with  her 
great  industries,  comparatively  little 
affected  by  industrial  disturbances ; 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
university,  the  women's  clubs  and  a 
favorably  disposed  public  press,  all 
of  which  are  effective  agencies  for 
social  and  philanthropic  reform, 
Philadelphia  has  no  mean  advan- 
tages over  most  other  American 
cities.  Our  gratitude  to  Phila- 
delphia for  its  past  advances  from 
which  all  have  gained  !  And  our  right 
hand  of  fellowship  in  the  hard  work 
now  before  us  severally  and  in  com- 
mon ! 


ft  * 


The  will  of  the  late  Abraham  Wolf 
was  filed  for  probate  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  November  9.  Among  his 
charitable  bequests  are  the  follow- 
ing: To  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
and  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of 
New  York,  $5,000;  to  the  Home 
for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  $5,000;  to 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  $1,000;  to 
the  Monteflore  Home  for  Chronic  In- 
valids, $1,000;  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
$1,000;  to  the  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  $1,000;  to  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute  of  New  York 
city,  $2,500;  to  the  Educational  Al- 
liance of  New  York,  $3,000 ;  to  the 


German  Hospital  of  New  York, 
$1,000;  to  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asy- 
lum,  $1,000; 'to  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  $1,000;  to  the  Five  Points 
Home  of  Industry,  $1,000;  to  the 
American  Female  Guardian  Society, 
$1,000;  to  the  New  York  Cancer 
Hospital,  $5,000;  to  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  city, 
$10,000,  and  the  further  sum  equal 
to  that  paid  his  estate  at  his  decease 
by  Lebanon  Lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  B*nai  Brith. 


at 


The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities 
received  application  for  aid  this  week 
from  a  woman  who  has  nineteen 
brothers  and  sisters  and  is  the  mother 
of  twenty-two  children. 


Mr.  George  Blair,  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities,  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  visitors  of  the  relief  de- 
partment of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
the  district  agents  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  others,  in 
the  United  Charities  Building  last 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was 
the  almshouse  and  the  possibility  of 
caring  in  it  for  more  of  the  homeless 
aged  or  disabled  persons  who  would 
be  better  off  in  the  almshouse,  but 
are  kept  away  by  prejudice  or 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Blair  showed  that,  though 
the  standard  of  comfort  and 
care  of  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution upon  Blackwcll's  Island 
has  been  raised  during  the  present 
administration,  yet  the  number   of 
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inmates  has  decrease;!  from  2,900  to 
less  than  2,400.  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  means  of 
careful  investigation  concerning  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
pHcants,  and  the  requirement  of 
some  work  on  the  part  of  all  inmates 
who  are  physically  able.  Mr.  Blair 
advocates  a  state  home  for  the 
reputable  aged. 

Mrs.  M.  Fullerton,  Superintendent 
of  Relief  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor; 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  County  Committee  of 
the  Slate  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Mr.  Frank 
Tucker  and  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine 
participated  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  address. 


* 


The  Tenement-House  Commission 
appointed  by  the  legislature  to  in- 
vestigate the  tenement-house  prob- 
lem in  New  York  and  Buffalo  will 
begin  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
Friday,  November  16,  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  105  East  Twenty-second 
street,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  continue 
these  hearings  on  November  23,  26, 
and  28,  and  possibly  other  dates. 

The  subject  of  the  first  public 
hearing,  on  November  16,  will  be 
"The  Relation  of  Tuberculosis  to 
the  Tenement-House  Problem."  At 
the  other  hearings  "The  Existing 
Evils  of  the  Tenement-House  Sys- 
tem "  will  be  fully  discussed,  going 
into  the  questions  of  airshafts,  small 
rooms,  dark  halls,  lack  of  bathing 
facilities,  etc. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Babet  Hornthal 
as  filed  November  3  in  the  West- 


chester County  Surrogate's  office  at 
White  Plains.  Bequests  were  made 
to  the  following  public  institutions  r 
Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan 
Asylum,  of  New  York,  $500;  Lear 
and  Jacques  Hornthal  Library, 
founded  by  the  testator,  $500; 
Montefiore  House  for  Aged  and  In- 
firm in  New  York,  $500;  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  $500;  directors  of 
the  Hebrew  Free  School,  $200; 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  So- 
ciety, $500. 


The  Little  Mothers'  Aid  Associa- 
tion, one  of  New  York's  well-known 
philanthropies,  is  to  have  a  new 
home.  The  present  quarters  at  No. 
304  East  Twenty-first  street,  known 
as  the  Happy  Day  House,  have  long 
been  outgrown,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Charlotte  Canda  House,  No.  236 
Second  avenue,  which  will  not  only 
accommodate  the  innumerable 
branches  of  the  present  enterprise, 
but  will  afford  space  for  the  opening 
of  a  girls'  lodging-house  on  the 
top  floor. 

* 
Heretofore  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  has 
maintained  two  depots  throughout 
the  winter  for  the  distribution  of 
pasteurized  (sterilized)  milk  and 
milk  foods.  This  winter  four  depots 
will  be  maintained.  The  latest 
depot,  at  No.  235  West  Sixtieth 
street,  opened  November  3.  The 
winter  depots  are  at  No.  151  Avenue 
C,  No.  241  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 
No.  65  Market  street,  and  No.  235 
West  Sixtieth  street.  At  all  these 
depots  free  coupons  will  be  honored, 
and  physicians'  prescriptions  to 
those  people  who  can  not  afford 
even  the  nominal  sum  asked  will  be 
gratuitously  filled. 
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SOME  iJNRECOeNIZED  SOURCES  OF 
PAUPERISM. 


Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  the 
University  Settlement,  addressed 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
at  the  annual  public  meeting  No- 
vember  8.  We  quote  the  following 
abstract  of  his  paper  from  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Mr.  Reynolds*  address,  beginning 
with  the  claim  that  the  Associated 
Charities  seek,  not  only  to  relieve 
the  unfortunate,  but  also  to  so  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  that  the 
streams  of  pauperism  may  be  stead- 
ily diminished,  proceeded  to  show 
the  fatal  power  of  three  unrecog- 
nized sources  of  pauperism,  namely, 
the  failure  of  supply  and  demand  of 
labor  to  meet,  the  failure  of  many  of 
the  employments  of  children  to  fit 
them  for  subsequent  fields  of  useful- 
ness, and  the  practical  defects  of 
current  public  education. 

He  who  makes  the  statement  that 
"  no  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
need  be  out  of  a  job  "  should  serve 
on  some  committee  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  and  learn  his  error, 
said  the  speaker.  He  declared  that 
the  man  both  able  and  willing  to 
work  was  the  hardest  case  of  all  to 
handle,  since  the  lazy  or  incompe- 
tent can  be  dropped  with  a  good 
conscience,  or  bundled  off  to  the 
hospital.  The  instance  of  Jacob  A. 
Riis  was  recalled,  who  hunted  for  a 
painter  three  days  to  do  some  work 
about  his  house.  The  fourth  day 
he  read  of  a  painter  who  had  just 
committed  suicide  because  he  could 
not  find  work.  Had  he  met  that 
man,  he  could  have  saved  a  life  and 
relieved  his  own  household. 

During  the  past  six  months,  said 
Mr.  Reynolds,  I  have  been  con- 
stantly  looking  for  a  job  for  a  man, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  honest, 
fairly  intelligent,  and  with  good 
physical  strength.    There  are  doubt- 


less  many  places  in  the  city  where 
he  is  needed,  but  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  place  and  the 
man  together. 

We  need  labor  bureaus  or  labor 
exchanges,  well  organized  and  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  both  the  sup- 
ply and  the  demand  of  labor,  to  cope 
in  a  large  way  with  this  serious  diffi- 
culty. Such  labor  exchanges  should 
not  only  fill  the  positions  for  which 
applications  are  made,  but,  through 
expert  investigators,  they  should 
keep  themselves  thoroughly  posted 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and,  through  their  bulletins, when 
one  industry  was  glutted  or  another 
in  need  of  more  workers,  they  should 
constantly  bring  the  employer  and 
the  employ^  together.  Such  an  ex- 
change should  likewise  aid  in  the  ex- 
change  of  labor  between  the  city  and 
the  country.  We  should  probably 
all  agree  that  the  disposition  of  the 
unemployed  to  remain  in  the  city  is 
to  be  regretted,  yet  I  know  personally 
how  hard  it  is  to  secure  a  position 
for  a  man  in  the  country  after  I  have 
persuaded  him  to  go  there. 

Among  those  who  apply  to  me  for 
work  are  many  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  who  have  secured  positions 
giving  them  a  slight  remuneration, 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they 
could  expect  to  receive  at  that  age. 

The  value  of  such  work  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  worker  depend 
upon  whether  the  position  is,  in  fact, 
directly  or  indirectly  an  opportunity 
which  will  lead  to  a  permanent  occu- 
pation. And  that  question  must  not 
be  decided  by  the  result  which  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  the  few  who  pos- 
sess unusual  cleverness  or  unusual 
ability  in  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  It  must  be  decided 
by  the  result  which  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  who 
works  in  a  particular  occupation. 
The  clever  youth  will  always  look 
out  for  himself,  not   because  he 
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any  better  than  his  fellows,  but  be- 
cause he  is  more  clever.  We  should 
rejoice  that  he  is  so  well  equipped, 
but  we  should  not  blame  others  not 
so  well  equipped,  or  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  confident  Americanism  of 
thinking  that  what  one  boy  has 
done  all  other  boys  can  do  if  they 
will.  The  case  of  the  telegraph 
and  messenger  boys  is  an  illustra- 
tion. I  am  informed  that  com- 
paratively few  of  these  boys  are 
encouraged  to  become  telegraph 
operators,  and  that  no  particular 
effort  is  made  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies to  train  trustworthy  boys  to 
become  operators.  As  a  rule,  they 
spend  four  years  as  messengers. 
The  life  is  not  a  good  one  morally, 
as  it  is  irregular  and  its  associations 
are  often  of  a  doubtful  character. 
It  contains  little  of  educational 
value,  and  at  eighteen  the  boy  quits 
little  better  prepared  for  life  than 
he  was  at  fourteen. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  is 
hard  to  find,  but  we  may  at  least 
urge  that  all  large  establishments 
and  companies  shall  seek  to  pro- 
mote permanency  of  tenure  and  to 
connect  employment  which  they  give 
to  youths  with  employment  that 
they  give  to  those  of  more  advanced 
age,  in  order  that  steadiness  and 
stability  of  labor  may  be  secured, 
and  that  the  present  large  amount 
of  waste  in  the  labor  market  may  be 
abated. 

I  want  to  speak  a  word  on  the 
practical  defects  of  current  public 
education.  I  believe  that  we  are 
still  clinging  to  a  remnant  of  the 
monastic  theory  of  education ;  we 
ignore  the  body  and  place  as  our 
ideal  the  training  of  the  mind. 
Certainly  a  large  number  of  our 
public  schools  achieve  no  other 
product  than  mental  training. 

Yet,  when  we  recall  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  children 

^icated  in  our  public  schools  must 


earn  their  livelihood  by  their  hands, 
and  that  the  public  school  is  the 
only  agency  provided  by  the  public 
to  equip  them  for  life,  it  would  seem 
that  here  is  a  radical  defect  in  the 
scheme  and  purpose  of  our  public 
education.  Education  should  aim, 
not  to  train  the  mind  alone  or  to 
train  the  body  alone  ;  it  should  seek 
to  train  the  whole  being,  and  its 
ultimate  object  should  be  to  fit  the 
pupil  for  life;  that  .is,  fit  him  in 
respect  to  mind,  body  and  character 
and  usefulness.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  wise  for  our  public  schools 
to  have  technical  departments  at- 
tached to  them,  but  it  certainly 
is  most  unwise  to  have  our  chil- 
dren graduate  from  our  public 
schools  with  the  feeling  than  it  is 
better  to  use  their  heads  than  their 
hands,  and  that  they  ought  never  to 
use  their  hands  if  they  can  help  it. 
My  usual  question  of  the  boy  or  girl 
just  graduated  from  the  public 
school  is,  **  What  can  you  do  ?  '*  and 
the  usual  answer  from  the  product 
of  our  public  school  system  is, 
**  Nothing,"  with  a  preference  for  a 
literary  occupation. 

I  have  submitted  these  three 
sources  of  pauperism,  the  last  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  be- 
cause they  present  three  of  the  most 
serious  problems  which  I  have  en- 
countered  as  a  worker  in  the  poorer 
quarter  of  New  York  city.  I  am 
confident  that  in  these  matters  the 
problems  of  New  York  are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  problems  of 
Boston.      

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  Vice-presi- 
dent elect,  will  open  the  First  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion at  Albany  by  an  address,  Tues- 
day evening,  November  20. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will 
tender  a  reception  to  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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HEBREW  CHARITIES  FOR  OaOBER. 


During  the  month  of  October,  the 
relief  committee  of  tlie  United 
Hebrews  Charities  held  four  regular 
meetings  and  acted  upon  forty-eight 
cases.  In  the  above  interval  of  time 
the  society  acted  upon  2,963  applica- 
tions for  relief;  of  this  number  503 
were  new  applicants,  and  2,460  had 
been  previously  known.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  pensioners  re- 
ceived their  usual  monthly  allow- 
ance, not  included  in  the  above  relief 
cases ;  480  applicants  were  refused 
assistance  for  sufficient  cause.  Of 
the  new  applicants  forty-four  were 
widows  or  widowers  ;  thirteen  of  the 
number  being  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  fourteen  over  sixty.  The 
nationality  of  the  new  applicants  is 
as  follows  :  Russians,  302  ;  Austrians, 
87;  Roumanians,  63;  Germans,  28; 
United  States,  8;  Bohemians,  3; 
French,  2;  African,  i;  Prussian,  i. 
Of  the  total  number  233  had  been  in 
this  country  one  year,  21  under  two 
years,  10  under  three  years,  1 1  under 
four  years,  16  under  five  years,  and 
209  over  five  years. 

Twenty-one  foreign  transportation 
tickets,  and  forty-four  domestic  trans- 
portation tickets  were  granted. 

Thirty  free  interments  were  made ; 
of  this  number  twenty-three  were 
under  one  year  of  age,  four  between 
one  and  sixteen  years,  and  three  over 
sixteen  years. 

The  society  also  distributed  the 
following  articles:  131  bottles  of 
whiskey,  9  bottles  of  maltine,  6 
bottles  of  cod  liver  oil,  639  pairs  of 
shoes,  49  umbrellas,  239  coats,  96 
vests,   351    pairs  of  pants,  49  over- 


coats, 113  blouses,  115  saques,  474 
pieces  of  underwear,  326  skirts,  314 
waists,  199  dresses,  155  shirts,  62 
hats,  126  collars  and  ties,  28  hand- 
kerchiefs, 3  crape  veils,  139  pairs  of 
stockings,  5  shawls,  18  quilts.  2  trunks, 
I  valise,  4  baby  carriages,  2  pairs  of 
candle-sticks,  i  wig  or  scheitel,  46 
sheets,  20  pillow  cases,  2  sewing 
machines,  22  wrappers,  3  feather 
beds,  9  aprons,  6  overalls,  12  stoves, 
24  mattresses,  5  cribs,  12  sets  of  bed- 
springs,  12  bedsteads,  2  lounges,  8 
cots,  3  tables,  10  chairs,  4  bolsters,  5 
sweaters,  10  corsets,  10  capes,  24 
pairs  of  gloves,  21  orders  for  gro- 
ceries, 21  orders  for  surgical  appli- 
ances, 330  meals.  Seventeen  nights 
board  and  lodging  were  given  to 
homeless  men  and  women ;  7  bundles 
of  clothing,  consisting  of  161  pieces, 
were  distributed  to  mothers  and 
infants;  1,162  visits  were  paid  by 
the  nurses  to  79  patients;  79  per- 
sons were  furnished  with  nourishing 
food. 

Receipts  during  the  month 
amounted  to  $42,27446;  disburse- 
ments, $27,876.65. 

In  the  workrooms  at  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  Building  188  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel  were  re- 
paired, including  90  pairs  of  shoes. 
For  maternity  bundles  311  pieces 
were  manufactured. 


Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Mr. 
Vernon  M.  Davis  has  accepted  the 
position  and  will  take  up  the  duties 
of  his  oflSce  on  January  i,  1901. 
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C.  0.  S.  STATISTICS  FOR  OCTOBER.  1900. 


CENTRAL  OmCE. 


October,  1900... 

Skptkmbbk.  1900. 
October,  1899. .. 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Registra- 
tion Bureau. 


316 

37^ 
407 


Calls  from  Appli- 
cants in  Applicatio'^ 
Bureau. 


878 
753 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust. 


$I37LS0 

6191s 
61090 


Reports  from 

Registration 

Bureau. 


477 

'33 


Disnna  omcES. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visits  by 
District  Agents. 

Consulutions 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 
by  Friendly 
Visiution. 

OctoMf  1 1000. . 

Sbptbmbsr  1900  .  .. 

OCTOBHR,    1899. 

1,027 

610 
878 

165 

100 
ii8 

2351 

«.659 
a,353 

702 

401 
576 

85 

61 
161 

WOOOYARD. 

BRAMCH  WOOOYARO. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

Ocwoert  1000. ....... 

SansMBBR.  1900 

October.  1899 

SOI 

490 
33« 

50 

30 
44 

H 

153 

67 
i( 

PARK  AVCNUt  UUNORY.                                  { 

WORKROOM  FOR  UMSULUD  WOMIN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
Given. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done 

Days'  Work.      Women 
with  Homes. 

Homeless  Women. 

OctobM*.  1900 

SsrTBMBBR.  1900    .... 

October.  1899 

25 

Xf 

21 

307 

X40 
261 

$828.70 

3".5« 
63370 

129 

240 

2 

PENNY  PROVIDCNT  rUNO. 


Sump  Sutions. 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

OcUbM*.  1900 

SBPTBMBBft.    tOOO. 

300 

300 
310 

69382 

69.33* 
58,416 

$44,939^ 

40,599-73 
42,138.19 

October,  1899 v 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties the  whole  number  of  applica- 
tions during  the  month  of  October 
was  842,  of  which  number  249  were 
new.  The  bureau  answered  162  in- 
quiries during  the  month,  eighty-one 
from  its  own  registry.  It  made  665 
investigations.  Sixty-five  men  were 
sent  out  to  odd  jobs;  twenty-nine 
were    recommended   for  permanent 


employment,  of  whom  six  secured 
such  employment.  The  total  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries  given  work  at  the 
woodyards  during  the  month  was 
117;  the  number  of  days*  work  or 
parts  of  days*  work  given  was  920. 
There  were  11 1  different  women 
given  employment  in  the  laundries  ; 
the  whole  number  of  days'  work  or 
parts  of  days*  work  being  1,025.     In 
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the  workrooms  of  the  bureau  196 
-different  women  were  employed,  to 
whom  were  given  681  days'  or  parts 
of  days*  work.  In  the  nurseries  of 
the  bureau  ninety-five  different  chil- 
dren were  cared  for,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  days*  care  being  860.  In  the 
lodging  house  during  the  month, 
sixty-nine  homeless  women  and  nine 
children  were  cared  for.  The  whole 
number  of  nights*  lodging  given  dur- 
ing the  month  to  women  was  472 ; 
to  children,  eighty-seven. 


«  * 
* 


During  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
active  work  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  which  has  just  closed, 
aid  was  extended  to  3,704  families 
and  to  881  homeless  men  and  women. 

Last  week  Mr.  Robert  N.  Brace, 
of  the  Childrens'  Aid  Society,  took 
a  party  of  twenty-two  boys  to 
Farmersville,  Tex. 

These  boys  ranged  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  most  of 
them  had  received  three  months' 
training  at  the  Kensico  Farm. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  10. 

At  the  joint  application  bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there  were 
208  applications  for  aid.  Forty-four 
homeless  persons  were  recorded. 

The  agents  of  the  investigation 
department  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  made  476  calls  to  obtain 
information  concerning  those  who 
asked  for  assistance.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  new  names  were  entered 


upon  the  books  of  the  registration 
bureau. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty  new 
families  were  taken  in  charge.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-three  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard. 
Each  of  these  tickets  entitles  the 
holder  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  is  paid  fifty  cents 
in  cash.  Of  the  number  issued  126 
were  given  to  men  with  homes  in 
the  city. 

At  the  laundry  fifteen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  sixty-five  days* 
work  and  twenty-five  days*  work  was 
given  at  the  workrooms. 


On  November  12  there  were  a 
total  of  757  patients  under  treat- 
ment at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Of  this 
number  483  were  male  adults,  199 
female  adults,  forty-nine  male  chil- 
dren and  twenty-six  female  children. 

During  the  cold  weather  of  last 
week  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  applications  at  the 
city  lodging  house.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  were  given  shelter  there 
November  9.  The  night  before  only 
180  had  been  received. 

it 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, during  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 10,  there  were  forty-six  new 
applicants  and  164  who  had  been 
previously  known.  Of  the  whole 
number  there  were  ninety-four  mar- 
ried, twenty-seven  single  men,  nine- 
teen single  women,  forty-two  widows, 
ten  widowers,  eighteen  deserted. 
Eighty-one  women  have  been  given 
work  in  the  laundries  of  the  bureau. 
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of  whom  six  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  workrooms 
130  women  were  employed,  of  which 
number  nineteen  were  taken  in  dur- 
ing the  week.  In  the  nurseries  of 
the  bureau  sixty  different  children 
were  cared  for. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Charities  235  per- 
sons were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  November  10.  Of  this  num- 
ber 138  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, thirty  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  twenty-five  to  the  dis- 
pensary, four  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor,  thirty-seven  to 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  four  returned 
to  their  homes. 


During  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 10,  1900,  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  opened  fifty-seven  new 
cases,  of  which  sixteen  came  through 
the  joint  application  bureau.  This 
made  a  total  of  654  cases  in  charge 
at  the  close  of  the  week.  Amount 
expended  for  aid ,  in  food  supplies 
$174.70,  for  rent  $39,  and  for  other 
relief  $94.62 ;  making  a  total  of 
$308.32  disbursed  for  relief. 

Twenty-four  workroom  tickets 
were  given  to  women,  and  twenty- 
two  woodyard  tickets  to  men.  One 
hundred  and  three  garments,  old 
and  new,  were  given  away.  The 
visiting  staff  made  668  visits,  includ- 
ing  calls  upon  the  families  in  charge 
and  outside  calls  in  reference  to 
*hese  cases. 
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Fall  Meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  •     j        j             r   n     :   4.-^ 

OF  Charities 13  ^^^  organized  and  gracefully  intro- 

Tlie  AiNiual  Meeting  of  the  Ciiaritr  Orgaoi-  duced  the  speakers  at  the  opening 

zation  Society 16  session,  reaching  a  climax  of  appre- 

The  Public  Hearing  of  the  Tenement-House  ciative  eulogy  in  the  warm  tribute 

Commission 17  with  which  he  introduced  the  Presi- 

The  Weeic  Ending  NovemberlT 19  dent  of  the  conference,  Hon.  W.  P. 

-=================================  Letchworth.     Mr.  Stewart  said  that 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  although  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 

AND  CORRECTION.  ties  had  initiated  this  conference  it 

was  not  with  the  desire  or  intention 

At   the   opening    session    of    the  that  the  conference  should  hereafter 

State   Conference   of  Charities  and  have  any  official  connection  with  the 

Correction,  the  Senate  Chamber  at  board. 

Albany  was  crowded  by  an  audience  Gov.  Roosevelt,  who  was  received 

which  was  eminently  representative  with    enthusiasm    dwelt    upon    the 

of  the  various  interests  which  the  value   of    the   aid   given   to   public 

conference  is  intended  to  embrace,  officials  by  those  who  work  at  civic 

There  were  present  workers  in  pub-  and   social   problems  as  a  labor  of 

lie  and  private  charitable  agencies,  love.     Referring  to  the  correctional 

in  reform  bodies  and  in  correctional  side  of  the  conference,  the  Governor 

institutions.      There     were     profes-  emphasized   the   mischief    resulting 

sional  workers  and  volunteers,  state  from  such  sentimentality  as  prompts 

and  city  officials,  and  private  citizens,  a  community  to  allow  criminals  to 

The   Governor  of   New    York,   the  escape      just      punishment.      With 

President  of  the  National  Conference  equal  emphasis  the  Governor   con- 

of    Charities    and    Correction,    the  gratulated  the  societies  engaged  in 

President  and  members  of  the  State  charitable   work   which  keep  them- 

Board    of    Charities,   the   Secretary  selves   free   from  harmful  forms   of 

and  members  of  Lunacy  Commission,  philanthropy,  the  effect  of  which  is 

and  the  Mayor  of  Albany  were  in  to  pauperize  and  degrade, 

attendance.    And  the  writer  noticed  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler  was  prevented 

at    least    seventy-five    well    known  from   attending  the  conference  by 

representatives   of  the   charities   of  illness  in  his  family,  but  he  sent  a 

New  York  city,  though  the  actual  brief    paper  containing    suggestive 

number  was  doubtless  still  greater,  statistics  of  the   finances  of  public 

There  were  everywhere  evidences  of  charities  in  New  York  city,  and  ask- 

the  thorough  preparation  made  for  ing   for  suggestions   regarding   the 
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further  improvement  of  the  system 
of  granting  subsidies  to  private 
charities.  On  this  subject  Mr.  John 
M.  Glenn  of  Baltimore  made  some 
pertinent  suggestions  based  on  recent 
experiences  of  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature.  Mr.  Glenn  also  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  conferences  of 
this  kind,  and  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  national  conference 
in  Washington  next  May. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  few 
witty  remarks  from  Rev.  T.  A.  Hen- 
drick  of  Rochester,  who  is  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  conference 
and  who  alluded  especially  to  the 
scate  industrial  school  of  Rochester. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session 
of  the  conference  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  subject: 
"The  Care  and  Relief  of  Needy 
Families  in  Their  Own  Homes.** 
After  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  this  subject  a  paper,  "The 
Need  and  Value  of  Settlement 
Work,**  was  read  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds,  head  worker  of  the  Univer- 
sity  Settlement,  New  York. 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  that  settlement 
work  is  susceptible  of  three  divisions : 
First,  social  investigation ;  second, 
the  provision  of  various  kinds  of 
opportunity  in  the  settlement  house ; 
and,  third,  co-operative  work  with 
and  for  the  community  in  which  the 
settlement  is  located. 

The  settlement,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  social  conditions, 
has  become  a  necessity.  In  all  our 
cities  there  is  a  rich  quarter  and  a 
poor  quarter.  From  this  separation 
nas  arisen  misunderstandings,  mutual 
distrust  and  mutual  suspicion.  Such 
sentiments  are  dangerous  to  progress 
and  destructive  to  democracy. 

The  settlement  comes  as  a  counter- 
play  to  relieve  the  dangers  of  the 
•'•oaration  of  classes  which  has  de- 
>ed  during  this  century,  and  as 


a  protest  in  behalf  of  the  soUdarity 
of  society.  It  has  almost  universally 
sought  to  meet  the  independent 
poor,  and  hence  it  has  not  con- 
sidered it  has  a  direct  work  for  the 
pauper  class.  It  seeks  to  alter  con- 
ditions which  seem  to  be  pauperiz- 
ing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Reynolds  said : 
"You,  as  non-residents,  come,  per- 
haps, with  a  certain  freshness  of 
enthusiasm  and  keenness  of  obser- 
vation to  the  consideration  of  social 
problems  which  we  do  not  possess. 
We,  living  in  the  midst  of  our 
quarter,  by  daily  contact,  come  to 
appreciate  some  minute  elements 
of  environment  which  the  occasional 
observer  could  not  perceive.  We 
are  led  to  feel  constantly  the  over- 
powering influence  of  environment 
and  the  terrible  suction  downwards. 
In  this  close  contact,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  we  believe  that 
our  work  is  unique,  is  immensely 
needed,  and  that  it  has  a  value  of 
its  own.** 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Reynolds's 
paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Graham 
Phelps  Stokes,  of  New  York,  who 
spoke  upon  "The  Relation  of  Settle- 
ment Work  to  the  Evils  of  Poverty.** 
Mr.  Stokes  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"  We  are  often  told  that  poverty 
is  due  to  three  chief  causes,  lack  of 
employment,  vice  and  crime.  Un- 
doubtedly these  are  determining 
causes,  but  are  they,  or  is  any  one 
of  them  fundamental?  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  an  underlying,  predisposing  cause, 
responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  suffering  that  is  ascribed  to  pov- 
erty, and  to  point  out  the  appropri- 
ateness and  importance  of  settlement 
work  as  an  effective  remedial  agency. 
Undeveloped  or  defective  person- 
ality is  the  prime  cause  of  all  pov- 
erty. No  measures  directed  to  the 
reduction   of  the    world's    poverty 
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will  ever  prove  successful  unless  so 
devised  as  to  reach  and  develop  the 
characters  of  those  in  poverty  or  on 
its  verge,  and  of  those  through 
whose  greed,  neglect  or  ignorance 
poverty  has  come  to  others. 

Awakening  the  personality,  and 
its  development  along  lines  of  intel- 
ligence and  honesty  and  unselfish- 
ness and  thrift,  is  the  prime  essential 
to  the  overcoming  of  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  to  the  lessening  of  its 
extent.  The  fundamental  aim  of 
the  settlement  is  to  help  prepare 
children  and  young  people  for  lives 
of  self-respecting,  self-sustaining,  use- 
ful, social  citizenship,  and  the  success 
of  its  efforts  in  this  direction  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  operation  of  that 
fundamental  principle. 

A  paper,  "The  Breaking  Up  of 
Families,**  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Devine  spoke  at  length  of  the 
removal  of  the  aged  and  sick  from 
their  homes  to  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  the  proper  care  of  such 
dependents. 

Referring  to  the  removal  of  chil- 
dren because  of  destitution,  un- 
governable conduct,  and  improper 
guardianship,  he  spoke,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

From  the  maze  of  complications 
and  difficulties  in  which  the  whole 
question  of  the  care  of  dependent 
children  is  involved  a  few  principles 
emerge : 

1.  Children  should  remain  with 
their  parents  if  the  latter  are  of  good 
character  and  have  sufficient  income 
for  their  support. 

2.  Parents  who  are  of  good  char- 
acter, and  who  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  private  assistance  can 
support  their  children  at  home 
should,  as  a  rule,  receive  such  assist- 
ance, and   the   breaking  up   of   the 


family  should  thus  be  averted.  The 
experience  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York  demonstrates,  beyond  possible 
controversy,  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  such  families  and  that  assists 
ance  for  them  can  be  provided. 

3.  If  children  are  removed  because 
their  parents  are  morally  unfit 
guardians  for  them,  this  removal 
should  be  absolute. 

4.  If  children  are  removed  because 
of  their  own  incorrigible  conduct 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in 
a  disciplinary  institution  should  be 
borne  by  their  parents,  and  the 
period  of  their  detention  should  be 
as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the 
objects  in  view  when  commitment 
is  made. 

5.  Orphans,  abandoned  children,, 
when  the  whereabouts  of  the  parents 
are  unknown,  and  others  who  for 
any  exceptional  reason  may  be 
treated  without  regard  to  their 
parents  or  other  relatives,  may  be 
cared  for  by  whatever  method  is 
best  for  themselves. 

6.  Children  of  destitute  parents, 
for  whom  no  adequate  private  assist- 
ance is  forthcoming,  should  be  cared 
for  without  transfer  of  legal  guardian- 
ship from  the  parents. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  family  by 
the  removal  of  children  for  insuffi- 
cient reasons,  the  accompanying 
loss  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  failure 
to  make  even  reasonable  efforts  to 
care  for  offspring,  the  desertion  of 
families  in  order  to  secure  commit^ 
ment  of  children,  the  refusal  of  near 
relatives  other  than  parents  to  play 
their  part  in  the  carrying  of  burdens 
of  this  kind,  and  the  easy-going  com- 
plaisance of  public  officials  in  accept- 
ingas  public  charges  those  for  whon^ 
other  provision  should  be  made — 
these  are  serious  evils  constituting  a 
public  menace  of  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  intensity.     Fortu- 
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nately  there  are  many  forces  upon 
which  we  may  rely  to  combat  it. 
An  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  many  officials,  and 
ultimately  an  increased  interest  in 
the  real  welfare  of  children  and 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  social 
value  of  the  family,  may  be  counted 
as  allies  in  the  struggle. 

The  afternoon  session,  Wednes- 
day, was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  "The  Institutional  Care  of 
Destitute  Adults.**  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Byron  M.  Child,  Superintendent  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor.  Among  other 
things,  the  report  considered  the 
growth  of  philanthropy  in  this  state, 
especially  since  the  organization  of 
the  state  board  made  it  possible  to 
gather  the  statistics  of  public  and 
private  charities,  and  thus  gauge 
philanthropic  effort.  It  showed  an 
increase  of-annual  expenditures  for 
all  purposes  from  about  $6,000,000 
in  1870,  to  nearly  $30,000,000  in 
1899.  Besides  the  almshouses  and 
other  public  charities  having  such 
inmates  under  care,  there  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  institu- 
tions under  private  control  which 
receive  destitute  adults.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  others  under  pri- 
vate management  which  take  charge 
of  certain  of  the  defective  classes, 
others  for  the  reception  of  discharged 
prisoners,  while  many  are  devoted 
to  the  sick.  These  institutions  in 
1 89s,  cared  for  4,786  persons,  while 
the  public  almshouses  had  14,758 
inmates.  In  1899,  82,974  persons 
received  relief  in  almshouses,  and 
6,853  ^"  ^^^  other  state  institutions. 

The  present  year  opened  with  the 
figures  as  follows :  In  homes  for  aged 
and  friendless  persons  there  were 
7,392.  In  almshouses,  exclusive  of 
those  classified  below,  there  were 
11,251;  blind,  in  almshouses,  341; 
deaf,  in  almshouses,  94;  epileptics. 


in  almshouses,  316;  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded,  in  almshouses,  1,153  ; 
a  total  of  13,155  in  almshouses. 
Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  num- 
bered 1,91 1 ;  hospital  patients,  8,223  ; 
reformatory  inmates  (females)  1,868. 

The  institutions  devoted  to  the 
defective  classes  have  largely  re- 
moved a  former  grave  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  adult  dependents 
have  now  better  care,  are  better 
housed,  and  receive  better  treatment 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history. 
One  thing  seems  to  stand  out  prom- 
inently — it  is  not  so  much  additional 
legislation  that  is  needed  from  this 
time  on,  as  character,  intelligence 
and  permanence  in  the  administra- 
tive staffs  of  our  institutions. 

Indigence  in  this  country  usually 
springs  from  one  of  two  causes — 
improvidence  or  overwhelming  mis- 
fortune. 

The  various  homes  for  destitute 
adults  draw  the  larger  proportion  of 
their  inmates  from  the  improvident 
class.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
public  institutions,  for  those  to  whom 
misfortune  comes  somewhat  late  in 
life  may  have  friends  able  to  find 
them  places  in  homes  under  private 
control.  This  saves  the  pride, 
although  it  does  not  lessen  the  ulti- 
mate burden  to  be  borne  by  the 
public,  for  it  is  none  the  less  a 
requisition  on  public  wealth. 

The  expenditure  for  maintenance 
of  the  destitute  ought  to  be  kept 
within  the  narrowest  limits  con- 
sistent with  proper  care.  Those 
able  to  work,  but  unwilling,  and 
others  of  vicious  character  who  may 
seek  a  home  in  the  almshouse  should 
be  refused  admission.  The  state 
should  send  those  who  will  not  work 
voluntarily  for  their  own  support  to 
a  penal  institution,  and  therein  by 
forced  labor  compel  them  to  con- 
tribute toward  their  own  mainte- 
nance, and  thus  decrease  the  public 
burden. 
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In  the  administration  of  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  destitute  adults 
the  points  essential  to  success  were 
stated  to  be,  among  others : 

1.  Competent  officials.  Character 
is  of  the  first  importance.  No  per- 
son capable  of  abusing  an  inmate 
should  be  able  to  secure  place  in  any 
institution. 

2.  Good  buildings,  and  attention 
to  the  vital  matters  of  ventilation, 
sunlight,  and  general  sanitation. 

3.  Discipline.  The  proper  man- 
agement of  the  daily  routine,  and 
suitable  employment  for  inmates. 

4.  Classification  has  worked  many 
changes  for  the  better,  and  the  more 
completely  the  inmates  are  classified,, 
the  more  the  institution  is  benefited. 

5.  When  voluntary  dependency 
among  the  able-bodied  becomes  in- 
corrigible, it  should  be  deemed  a 
form  of  radical  depravity,  capable  of 
transmission,  to  prevent  which  the 
aid  of  the  surgeon  should  be  invoked. 

Following  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kings  County  Alms- 
house and  of  the  Kings  County 
Hospital,  read  a  paper  on  **  Classi- 
fication." 

Among  the  points  in  this  paper 
we  note  the  following: 

Careful  classification  tends  to 
bring  each  individual  condition 
within  the  observation  of  those 
interested,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
this  is  accomplished,  the  fewer  de- 
pendents there  will  be,  because 
many  adult  dependents  could  be 
made  self-supporting  if  their  con- 
ditions received  individual  thought 
and  direction. 

Reliable  statistics  are  impossible, 
unless  one  general  classification  is 
adopted  by  all  institutions.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  accurately  of 
the    financial    management    of    an 


institution  whose  inmates  are  not 
carefully  classified. 

A  classification  to  be  of  reliable 
result  must  be  so  defined  that  the 
understanding  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  it  will  be  universal. 

Another  most  important  consid- 
eration  is  in  the  study  of  the  cause 
of  dependency.  Intemperance,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  dependency ;  if  it  be 
direct  intemperance,  the  subject  is 
probably  a  temporary  dependent,  if 
indirect,  the  dependency  is  probably 
permanent. 

The  separate  classification  of  tem- 
porary and  permanent  dependents  is 
important,  because  it  is  required  for 
statistical  purposes,  and  because  as 
complete  a  separation  and  distinc- 
tion as  possible  should  be  made  in 
their  management  and  care.  The 
opportunities  for  cure,  by  educa- 
tional methods,  among  the  tempo- 
rary class  are  comparatively  great, 
and  any  mixing  of  the  two  classes 
in  one  institution  can  not  but  be 
harmful  to  those  who  are  only  tem- 
porarily and  occasionally  brought  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  de- 
pendency. 

A  proper  classification  more  nearly 
guarantees  proper  care  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  dependents  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  provides  a  means 
of  more  justly  comparing  the  work 
of  the  various  institutions. 

If  the  almshouses  of  this  state 
contained  only  those  rightly  belong- 
ing to  them  (the  aged  and  infirm) 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  all 
of  that  class  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  and  no  additional  buildings 
would  be  required  short  of  that 
time.  The  feeble-minded  should  be 
placed  in  the  special  institutions 
already  provided  for  their  care. 
The  Epileptic  Colony  should  care 
for  all  epileptics,  whether  promising 
cases  or  not.  The  workers,  or  those 
dependent  because  of  idleness,  should 
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be  placed  in  workhouses,  and  all 
classes  of  insane  should  be  cared  for 
by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

"  A  Model  Institution "  was  the 
title  of  the  next  paper,  presented  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Delehanty,  Governor  of 
Sailors*  Snug  Harbor,  West  New 
Brighton. 

Mr.  Delehanty  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

On  June  i,  1801,  Mr.  Robert  Rich- 
ard Randall  executed  his  last  will 
and  testament,  drawn  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  bequeathing  practically 
his  entire  estate  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  home 
for  aged,  decrepit  and  worn-out  sail- 
ors to  be  known  as  the  Sailors*  Snug 
Harbor.  The  first  building  was 
erected  in  183 1-3,  and  in  the  year 
following  fifty  sailors  were  admitted. 

On  November  i,  1900,  the  number 
of  inmates  was  887.  An  applicant 
for  admission  to  be  eligible  must  be 
a  sailor  physically  disqualified  for 
self-support,  and  he  must  have  sailed 
at  least  five  years  under  our  flag. 
Many  enter  the  institution  as  phys- 
ical wrecks,  who,  in  the  course  of 
time,  regain  health  and  strength  en- 
abling them  to  return  to  their  sea 
life  and  to  follow  it,  in  some  cases, 
for  many  additional  years,  and  this 
result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  whole- 
some food,  excellent  clothing,  cheer- 
ful, well  ventilated  rooms,  and  de- 
lightful environment  which  is  the 
patrimony  of  our  disabled  sailors. 
A  further  proof  of  these  advantages 
is  shown  in  the  great  number  of  our 
inmates  who  have  been  in  the  insti- 
tution from  ten  to  forty-five  years, 
and  that  the  average  age  of  deceased 
inmates  is  over  three  score  and  ten. 

The  institution  is  beautifully 
located  on  Staten  Island  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kill  Von  KuU,  a  part 
of  New  York  Harbor.  The  grounds 
comprise  about  two  hundred  acres. 
Th#»   buildings,  of  which  there  are 


more  than  thirty,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  the  institution.  Each 
house  has  its  inspector  or  captain 
who  is  responsible  for  its  good  order 
and  cleanliness  and  its  adjacent 
grounds  as  well. 

The  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  the 
inmates  consistent  with  good  order 
and  a  due  regard  for  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  community.  Every 
provision  is  made  to  agreeably  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  time.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  exercise  dis- 
ciplinarian measures  except  for  in- 
temperance, and  the  usual  punish- 
ment awarded  is  restriction  to  the 
harbor  grounds  proper,  with  light 
extra  duties  for  stated  periods  de- 
pendent upon  the  gravity  of  the 
ofl"ense.  As  a  body  they  are  clean, 
orderly  and  well  behaved.  Many  of 
them  have  been  permanent  masters 
and  officers  of  our  finest  ships  whose 
affairs  have  gone  awry  towards  the 
close  of  life,  and  they  have  turned 
to  this  home  for  rest  and  comfort, 
and  by  their  dignified,  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  intercourse  they  exert  a 
potent  silent  influence  in  raising  and 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  de- 
portment in  this  noble,  honored 
institution. 

The  first  paper  presented  at  the 
Thursday  morning  session,  "The 
Duty  of  the  State  Toward  Its 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded,"  was 
read  by  Dr.  John  F.  FitzGerald, 
Superintendent  of  the  Rome  State 
Custodial  Asylum,  Rome.  Dr.  Fitz- 
Gerald's  paper  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized  as  follows : 

In  the  month  of  July,  185 1,  an 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
establishing  the  New  York  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots.  The  belief  that 
idiots  were  capable  of  being  im- 
proved was  then  officially  recognized 
for  the  first  time  in  this  state. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  since 
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those  days.  Instead  of  the  New 
York  State  Idiot  Asylum  we  have 
the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  with  its 
large  corps  of  teachers;  the  New 
York  State  Custodial  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark, 
and  the  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum  and  the  Craig  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  so  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  securing  enlight- 
ened treatment  and  care  for  these 
defective  classes. 

Now  the  county  authorities  are 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  feeble- 
minded,  the  idiotic,  the  insane  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic,  the  epileptic 
feeble-minded  and  idiotic.  On  Oc- 
tober I,  1899,  there  were,  including 
men,  women  and  children,  1,154 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  people 
confined  in  the  city,  town  and  alms- 
house institutions.  Very  few  county 
and  city  institutions  are  properly 
equipped  to  care  for  them,  and  little 
or  no  effort  is  made  in  such  institu- 
tions to  improve  them  or  utilize 
their  abilities  in  occupation  which 
produces  any  remuneration  for  their 
maintenance. 

When  the  feeble-minded  child  has 
received  the  training  of  the  educa- 
tional institution,  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  custodial  institution,  for 
it  is  rarely  that  such  a  person  is 
capable  of  maintaining  himself  or 
herself  in  competition  with  normal 
humanity,  while  in  the  state  custo- 
dial institution,  under  suitable  man- 
agement and  supervision,  he  or  she 
becomes  self-supporting,  or  at  least 
is  able  to  contribute  something 
towards  that  support. 

Dr.  FitzGerald  spoke  of  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  out  such  a 
system  of  transfer  at  present,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  institutions  at 
Newark  and  Rome  are  already  filled 
to  their  capacity.  He  said  that  this 
condition  would  be  rectified  when 
our  legislators  appreciate  the  econ- 


omy   of   lessening    the    sources    of 
degeneracy. 

None  of  us  should  cease  our 
efforts  in  this  campaign  of  education 
until  every  moral  imbecile,  every 
feeble-minded  and  idiotic  person  is 
provided  with  a  home  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.  Then  onlv  can  we  hope 
to  see  a  lessening  in  their  number, 
and  true  economy  initiated. 

The  next  paper,  read  by  Hon. 
Peter  M.  Wise,  President  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  was  entitled, 
"Five  Years'Co-operative  Experience 
of  the  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane: 
Can  It  be  Extended  to  Other  Char- 
itable Institutions?"  Mr.  Wise 
spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the 
state,  transferring  the  asylums  of 
New  York  and  Kings  Counties  to 
the  lunacy  system,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "State  Care  Act," 
gathered  under  its  care  and  support 
all  the  institutions  maintained  for 
the  dependent  insane.  This  law 
provided  for  the  association  of  exec- 
utive officers,  and  for  monthly,  now 
bi-monthly,  conferences  of  medical 
superintendents  and  managers  with 
the  Commission.  These  conferences 
are  really  experience  meetings,  and 
have  been  productive  of  much  good. 

As  it  is  customary  to  spell  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  with 
dollars  and  cents,  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  the  per  capita  cost  for 
the  insane  in  the  state  institutions 
has  been  reduced  under  state  care 
more  than  $50.00  a  year. 

If  confjputation  is  extended  to  the 
aggregate  saving  which  has  been 
largely  effected  by  the  present  well 
developed  system  of  New  York's 
lunacy  department,  based  upon  co- 
operation, and  the  number  of  insane 
now  under  care  and  treatment  is 
taken  into  account — approximately 
22,000 — the    annual    difference    be- 
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tween  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  five 
years  just  completed,  amounts  to 
$663,520. 

To  secure  economies  as  well  as 
improvement  in  quality  of  supplies 
and  service,  the  commission,  early 
adopted  the  communistic  plan  of 
division  of  labor.  At  one  of  the 
state  hospitals  there  were  established 
a  coffee  plant  for  roasting  and  grind- 
ing and  a  spice  grinding  plant. 
Coffee  is  now  purchased  and  im- 
ported and  ground  and  distributed 
to  all  the  hospitals  from  this  central 
plant.  In  this  direction  alone  a  sav- 
ing of  $24,000  per  annum  in  expendi- 
ture has  been  effected.  With  the 
exception  of  one  employed  person 
supervising  the  process,  the  labor  is 
performed  by  patients.  The  print- 
ing for  the  entire  system  is  done  at 
two  hospitals,  with  well-equipped 
offices,  using  patients  as  compositors. 
An  advantage  almost  equal  to  re- 
duced cost  and  improved  quality,  is 
the  employment  which  these  various 
industries  provide  for  patients.  Per- 
haps the  feature  of  the  co-operative 
system  which  has  given  the  best 
economic  results  has  been  the  joint 
^  contracts  for  standard  supplies.  Be- 
fore the  iuauguration  of  this  system 
the  per  capita  cost  for  tea  was  forty- 
five  cents  and  for  the  past  year  it  was 
thirty-nine  cents.  Similar  econo- 
mies have  been  effected  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Wise  then  referred  to  the  food 
studies  which  have  engaged  the 
department  and  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  past  few  years  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

A  higher  standard  of  treatment 
for  the  insane  has  been  reached  in 
the  past  five  years,  coincident  with 
a  decreased  force  of  employes. 

Perhaps  the  richest  fruit  of  mutual 
labor  in  this  department  has  grown 
from  co-operative  efforts  to  improve 
the  service,  and  more  especially  that 
of  personal  attendance  upon  the  in- 
sane.     The   scientific   work   of   the 


hospitals  has  felt  the  impetus  of  this 
co-operative  effort,  and  is  practically 
united  by  a  central  institute  which 
guides  and  directs  scientific  inquiry 
to  a  common  and  united  purpose. 

And  why  can  not  co-operation  be 
extended  to  all  other  institutions 
maintained  for  the  defective  and  the 
wayward  ?  As  far  as  the  institutions 
maintained  by  the  state  are  con- 
cerned, the  extension  of  the  system 
is  simple  and  practical.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  state's  lunacy  depart- 
ment shows  beyond  question  the 
value  of  co-operative  effort. 

The  final  session  of  the  conference, 
Thursday  afternoon,  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  **The  Treat- 
ment of  the  Criminal." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  presented  by  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sturgis,  of  New  York  city,  president 
board  of  managers  New  York  State 
Reformatory,  Elmira,  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  treatment  of  the  criminal 
should  begin  with  the  obliterating 
or  at  least  the  ameliorating  of  those 
conditions  from  which  criminality 
springs  and  of  which  it  is  bom. 

But  turning  to  those  phases  of  the 
subject  whose  factors  are  more 
definitely  known,  and  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  your  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  range  of  our  discus- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
shall  begin  with  the  time  when  the 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  steps 
beyond  the  pale  of  personal  liberty 
of  action  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
becomes  a  criminal,  and  shall  follow 
such  a  life  through  the  many  phases 
which  are  presented  as  object  lessons 
by  the  widely  differentiated  classes 
in  our  penal  institutions.  By  thus 
taking  up  at  these  meetings  the  situ- 
ation and  the  needs  of  each  of  the 
varied    classes    of     criminals     with 
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which  the  state  has  to  deal,  in  due 
time  our  work  will  bear  its  fruit  in 
wiser  legislation  and  more  intelligent 
local  administration. 

Speaking  of  prisons,  Mr.  Sturgis 
said : 

In  a  general  way  it  is  recognized 
that  each  class  of  prisons  is  intended 
for  a  distinct  class  of  ofTenders; 
that  the  industrial  schools  are  for 
.vicious  boys,  and  the  state  prisons 
for  matured  felons.  But  as  we  study 
the  facts  closely,  we  find  that  the 
supposed  distinction  in  gradation  of 
crime  is  more  in  name  than  in  fact, 
and  that  other  distinctions  even 
more  important  are  not  regarded 
at  all. 

Our  object  is  to  point  out  the 
precedent  conditions  which  are 
essential,  in  our  judgment,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  true  system  of  treat- 
ment in  any  and  all  penal  institu- 
tions.    These  conditions  are : 

1.  Centralization  of  prisons  of 
every  kind,  other  than  those  of 
temporary  detention  only,  under 
state  control. 

2.  That  all  prisons  shall  be  taken 
out  of  politics,  and  that  they  shall 
be  administered  by  men  who  are 
making  this  profession  a  scientific 
study  and  a  life  work. 

3.  A  classification  of  all  criminals 
and  a  division  of  them  among  insti- 
tutions according  to  such  analysis. 

4.  The  specializing  of  such  insti- 
tutions to  the  end  that  each  may 
receive  only  that  class  or  classes  to 
the  treatment  of  which  its  situation, 
its  staff,  and  its  system  are  deliber- 
ately adapted. 

5.  That  as  experience  shows  that 
such  classification  can  be  but  inade- 
quately made  by  the  courts,  from 
lack  of  time  and  absence  of  expert 
testimony,  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  such  analysis  by  the  head 
of  the  institution  to  which  the 
prisoner  is  first  sent,  and  that  subse- 
quent  transfer   in    accordance  with 


such  analysis  shall  be  legalized  both 
as  to  the  power  of  the  transferring 
officer  and  that  df  the  prison  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  reformation  (formation  of  char- 
acter^  and  not  punishment  is  the  end 
sougnt  by  imprisonment,  with  such 
application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  the  parole  system  as  the 

[Continued  on  page  /^,] 
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HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
appeals  for  $50  to  pay  the  passaf^e  of  a  West 
Indian  who  desires  to  return  to  his  home.  He 
has  been  in  the  United  Slates  for  six  years  and  has 
meantime  been  able  to  send  for  his  family  and  establish 
them  here,  but  he  has  been  ill  with  rheum^ttism  for  two 
years,  and  ho|>e8  that  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies 
would  enable  him  to  return  to  work.  He  cannot  bear 
the  hardship  of  a  steerage  passage,  and  therefore  a 
large  sum  is  asked. 

The  Society  renews  its  appeal  for  the  following : 

For  $55  towards  the  purchase  of  an  artificial  leg 
for  a  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  only  five 
months  ago  and  soon  obtained  work  as  a  machinist. 
After  two  months  his  leg  was  so  injured  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary.  He  feels  sure  of  obtaining 
work  if  a  leg  is  provided  for  him,  and  he  will  be 
asked  to  repay  the  amount  advanced. 

For  $75  to  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  an  American 
widow  who  has  an  aged  mother  to  support  and  no 
relatives  who  can  help.  They  have  supported  them- 
selves for  the  past  twenty-two  years  and  can  do  so  no 
longer.    There  are  no  children. 

For  $s  a  month  to  he!p  in  the  care  of  two  aged 
women  (both  over  80  years  old)  living  with  a  nephew 
and  his  wife,  who  also  have  charge  of  two  orphan 

S'rls,  children  of  a  sister.  The  old  ladies  supported 
emselves  until  Incapacitated  for  work  and  then  lived 
on  their  savings  for  some  years. 

For  $5  a  month  to  help  pay  the  rent  for  two  women 
who  have  lived  together  and  supported  themselves  for 
twenty-five  years.  Now  one  is  almost  helpless  from 
an  accident  and  the  other  being  over  sixty-seven 
years  old  is  unable  to  earn  much  and  her  savings  are 
exhausted.  Unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obuin  a  place  in  a  Home  for  the  disabled,  and  besides 
this  they  of  course  prefer  to  remain  together. 

For  $1^  to  help  a  lady  who  has  charge  of  her  father 
(nearly  ninety-six  years  old)  and  of  an  invalid  brother, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  placed  in  Homes.  The  lady 
herself  is  a  teacher  and  does  all  she  can  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  is  also  helped  by  friends. 

For  fzo  a  month  to  pay  rent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  who  is  tryin{^  to  support 
her  six  young  children  (all  under  eight)  with  the  help 
of  a  mother  who  lives  with  her  and  nas  been  very 
generous  10  her. 

For  I  too  to  help  a  widow  with  six  children,  all  under 
thirteen  years,  whom  she  has  done  her  best  to  support 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  lived  twelve  years  at 
her  present  address. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  los  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 

The  Society  acknowledges  the  following  contribu- 
tions for  cases  recently  appealed  for :  *'  A?'  $co ;  '*  I. 
M.  B."  fas ; »» Cash  "  $2.50 ;  •»  1.  J."  and  J.  (Mould's  Son 
&  Co.,  fa  each. 
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The  Albany  conference  has  justi- 
fied  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
^nd  added  another  annual  meeting 
to  the  number  of  such  gatherings 
which  no  one  interested  in  charitable 
or  correctional  work  can  afford  not 
to  attend.  The  session  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  which  dealt  with  ques- 
tions affecting  the  care  of  the  poor  in 
their  homes,  and  that  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  which  dealt  with  the 
care  of  dependent  children,  were  es- 
pecially stirring  and  profitable.  The 
•conference  of  1901  is  to  be  held 
in  November  in  New  York  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  on  Nov.  16, 
filled  the  assembly  hall  of  the  United 
Charities  Building  with  members  and 
friends  of  the  society.  The  presence 
of  the  comptroller  and  of  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  was  appreciated.  Mr. 
Keller's  assertion  that  "we  have 
worked  well  in  double  harness  since 


we  have  become  acquainted  "  was  a 
accurate  description  of  satisfactory 
relations  with  public  authorities, 
while  Dr.  Pryor's  address  on  tuber- 
culosis  and  tenements  contained 
many  suggestions  of  work  still  to  be 
done  by  the  community.  The  an- 
nual  report  of  the  society,  from 
which  extracts  were  read,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 
«  « 

Hon.  Samuel  J .  Barrows,  of  Boston, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round 
as  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association.  Dr.  Barrows  had  been 
for  fouryears  the  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  on  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  which  position 
he  still  retains.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  is  at  present  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Association ;  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Society  of  Com- 
parative Criminal  Law,  and  the 
author  of  various  reports  on  penol- 
ogy. The  three  latest  are:  **The 
Prison  Systems  of  the  United 
States,"  **  The  Reformatory  System 
of  the  United  States,**  and  "Crimes, 
Penalties,  and  Misdemeanors,"  all  of 
them  published  by  Congress.  The 
national  and  international  work  in 
penology,  in  which  Dr.  Barrows  has 
been  engaged,  will  be  combined  with 
the  work  of  the  New  York  society. 
Dr.  Barrows  will  be  no  stranger  in 
New  York,  as  he  was  bom,  broiight 
up,  and  married  in  this  city. 

*  * 
« 

We  arc  glad  to  publish  the  follpw- 

ing  letter  which  raises  an  interesting 

question : 

October  25,  1900. 

Tfi  tki  Editor  #/  Chaeities  : 

In  the  issue  of  October  13  appeared  the 
inclosed   sutistics.     It   is  very   misleading 
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to  consider  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  nationality. 
To  sute  that  there  are  in  a  ceruin  district  a 
certain  percenuge  of  German  families,  a 
certain  percenuge  of  English,  or  of  Spanish, 
or  Italian,  and  then  a  certain  percentage  of 
Jewish  families,  would  be  to  infer  that  there 
are  no  German,  or  English,  or  Spanish,  or 
lulian  Jews,  whereas  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  proper  to  classify  Jews  under  the 
heading  of  religion,  and  to  speak  of  them  in 
distinction  to  Catholics  or  Prptestanu.  but 
since  Polish  (ews  and  Russian  Jews  lived  in 
Poland  and  Russia  long  before  their  perse- 
cutors did,  and  German  Tews  have  served 
under  their  emperor,  and  Italian  Jews  under 
their  king,  and  American  Tews  came  over 
with  Columbus  and  have  helped  to  settle  this 
country,  it  seems  a  perversion  of  truth  for 
people  to  continue  to  look  upon  Jews  as 
aliens  of  every  country.  A  paper  as  broad 
as  Charities  should  not  fall  into  this  error. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Frrderick  Nathan. 

The  difficulty  arises  because  under 
the  heading  of  nationality  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  some  idea  of  race  as 
well  as  of  political  allegiance.  In  a 
table  of  religions  or  in  a  table  show- 
ing present  national  affiliation  there 
would  be  no  question. 

The  Century  Dictionary  in  a  list 
of  nationalities  to  be  found  in  Russia 
.  includes  the  Jews  among  the  score 
or  more  which  are  mentioned. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Swingle,  superintendent 
of  the  Orange  Public  Schools,  has 
devised  a  plan  for  breaking  a  boy  of 
incorrigible  truancy.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  the  incorrigible  under  constant 
police  surveillance,  locking  him  in  a 
police  cell  each  night  and  sending 
him  to  school  under  the  care  of  a 
patrolman,  who  calls  for  the  lad  in 
the  afternoon  and  takes  him  back  to 
the  station-house  for  the  night.  The 
new  scheme  is  to  have  a  thorough 
trial,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  other  boys, 
seeing  the  punishment  that  is  being 


meted  out  to  this  incorrigible,  will 
care  to  take  the  risk  of  offending. 


A  novel  plan  has  been  proposed 
for  raising  a  permanent  endowment 
for  a  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  One  hundred  persons 
are  to  be  induced  to  pay  $40  a  year 
for  $1,000  insurance  made  payable 
to  the  home.  According  to  the 
tables  of  mortality,  there  would  be 
thirty-three  deaths  in  that  hundred 
within  twenty  years.  Thus  there 
would  be  guaranteed  to  be  paid  to 
the  home  an  average  income  of 
$1,650  per  year.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  the  sixty-seven  persons 
still  living  would  hold  matured  poli- 
cies amounting  to  $68,162.  The 
plan  means  that  the  home  would 
have  an  income  of  $1,650  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  an 
endowment  of  $68,000.  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals insured  another  person  would 
be  insured,  so  that  the  number  would 
be  undiminished,  and  the  annual  in- 
come would  remain  the  same. 


«  « 


An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  boys  of  the  Brooklyn 
Disciplinary  Training  School  as- 
sumed startling  proportions  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  October.  The 
sanitary  conditions,  upon  investiga- 
tion, were  found  to  be  such  that  the 
inmates  must  be  moved  at  once. 
Accordingly  the  170  boys  were  trans- 
ferred to  new  quarters  at  the  Catholic 
Protectory  in  Westchester  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  The  Kings  County  Grand 
Jury  visited  the  school  and  reported 
that,  in   their  opinion,  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  this  or  a  similar  institution 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
borough.  They  recommended  the 
immediate  repairing  of  the  present 
building  and  the  appropriation  of  a 
sufficient  sum,  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  new  building  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  the  institution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Improvements,  November  9, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  $30,000  for 
the  use  of  Commissioner  Kearney 
to  make  these  improvements. 

This  appropriation  was  approved 
without  comment  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  November  13. 


President  Guggenheimer,  of  the 
Council,  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  position. 


«  « 


The  number  of  alien  poor  returned 
to  their  homes  in  foreign  countries 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
during  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1900,  was  thirty-five,  at  a  cost  of 
$506.80,  or  a  per  capita  expense  of 
$14.48. 


The  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives, located  at  Denver,  Colo., 
has  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  thirty-frve  directors,  chosen 
from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  hospital  was  completed  about 
a  year  ago.  The  building,  equip- 
ment,  and   ground,   together,    cost 


about  $50,000,  and  the  yearly  ex- 
penses    are     about     $20,000.       Its., 
capacity  will  soon  be  increased  so- 
as    to    accommodate    at    least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

The  institution  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  Jewish  people,  but  na 
discrimination  is  made  as  to  the 
admittance  of  pulmonary  invalids  of 
any  denomination,  sect,  or  locality. 

Only  those  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  ac- 
cepted, and  the  treatment  and  board 
are  free.  No  pay  patients  are  ac- 
cepted. 

The  hospital  was  first  organized 
by  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
Brith.  In  May  last  this  organi- 
zation divested  itself  of  control  in 
order  that  the  hospital  might  be  an 
independent  corporation  and  organi- 
zation, and  wholly  national. 


The  annual  report  of  City  Mission 
Shelter  at  14  and  16  Tillary  street, 
Brooklyn,  has  been  made  public  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Osten-Sacken,  chaplain. 
In  lodging  houses  150  beds,  dis- 
tributed over  three  large,  well  ven- 
tilated floors,  are  all  occupied  nearly 
every  night.  A  restaurant  is  main- 
tained, where  simple  but  substantial 
fare  is  provided  for  a  small  charge ; 
a  reading  room,  furnished  with  books 
and  magazines,  is  available  to  all 
lodgers  who  desire  to  spend  their 
day  or  evening  in  the  building.  Up 
to  date  499  men  have  been  placed, 
and  out  of  these  over  half,  291,  have 
obtained  permanent  situations  with 
average  wages  of  $9  per  week.  Over 
300  men  have  professed  conversion 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  many 
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more  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
lead  Christian  lives  in  the  future. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commission  in  the  Mayor's  office, 
the  trustees  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital 
obtained  a  conveyance  of  the  prop- 
erty now  occupied  by  the  hospital 
at  Sixty-seventh  street  and  Lexing- 
ton avenue.  The  hospital  held  the 
property  on  a  long  lease  from  the 
city,  and  now  wishes  to  dispose  of 
it  and  move  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gug- 
genheimer  reported  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing the  application,  provided  that 
the  property  be  restricted  against 
nuisance  and  the  money  obtained  be  . 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  main- 
taining Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

The  following  data  relative  to 
average  weekly  cost  of  support  of 
inmates  in  twelve  state  charitable 
institutions,  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1900,  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Sprattling,  superintendent 
of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
The  figures  were  taken  from  records 
in  the  office  of  the  state  comptroller, 
and  from  the  Quarterly  Record, 
September  issue,  published  by  the 
State  Board  ot  Charities :  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  Feeble-minded 
Women,  Newark,  $2.06  per  week; 
New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Home,  $2.47;  Thomas  Asylum  for 
Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Chil- 
dren, $3.00 ;  Syracuse  State  Institu- 
tion for  Feeble-minded  Children, 
$3.11;  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics, 
$3.15  ;  New  York  House  of  Refuge 
for  Delinquent  Youths,  Randall's 
Island,  $3.27  ;  Rome  State  Custodial 


Asylum,  $3.45 ;  The  State  Industrial 
School,  Rochester,  $3.80;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Al- 
bion, $4.31  ;  New  York  State 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Ox- 
ford, $4.34;  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women,  Hudson,  $4.37 ;  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 

$549- 

For  the  quarter  prior  to  the  above^ 

the  average  weekly  cost  of  support 
at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 
was  $3.74.  The  per  capita  cost  for 
maintenance  decreases  as  the  num- 
ber of  patients  increases. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  He- 
brew Sheltering  Guardian  Society, 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Levy,  president  of 
the  institution,  read  his  annual  re- 
port, which  showed  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  have  been  $i02,i64.76^ 
The  expenses  for  the  year  have  been 
$102,097.50,  which  leaves  a  balance 
now  on  hand  of  $67.24.  The  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  institution  on 
October  i,  1899,  was  976.  The 
number  on  October  i,  1900,  was  907. 
Of  this  number  301  have  been  re- 
ceived and  270  discharged  during 
the  year.  There  had  not  been  a 
death  among  the  children.  The 
library  at  present  has  1,800  volumes. 
The  directors  held  a  special  meeting 
and  re-elected  Mr.  Levy  as  president, 
this  being  his  fifth  term.  Mr.  Ely 
Bernays  was  elected  treasurer.  The 
rest  of  the  offices  were  left  open. 


The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  was  held 
November  13.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  for  the  six  months  ending 
November  I, showed  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $4,987.55, an  increase  over  the 
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corresponding   six    months    of    the 
previous  year  of  $450. 

From  the  report  of  the  General 
Secretary,  William  I.  Nichols,  it 
appears  that  855  inquiries  for  inform- 
ation were  received  at  the  central 
and  district  offices;  4.508  personal 
applications  were  received  at  these 
offices.  At  the  various  industrial 
agencies  work  was  provided  for  2,262 
different  persons  on  13,284  days; 
$7,568.12  were  distributed  among 
beneficiaries  in  return  for  the  work 
done,besides  1 1 ,063  meals  which  were 
furnished  on  the  premises. 

In  the  three  day  nurseries  main- 
tained by  the  bureau,  5,071  days'' 
care  were  given  to  621  diflferent 
children;  1,715  persons  were  sent 
out  for  odd  jobs,  at  which  it  is  esti- 
mated not  less  than  $1  a  day  each 
was  earned,  and  105  persons  were 
recommended  for  permanent  em- 
ployment, of  whom  fifty-five  are 
known  to  have  secured  positions. 

Three  trained  nurses  have  been 
kept  constantly  employed  in  gratui- 
tously visiting  sick  people.  For  two 
months  in  the  summer  sterilized  milk 
was  distributed  free  by  the  bureau 
in  co-operation  with  the  Health 
Department.  The  expense  of  con- 
ducting this  work,  amounting  to 
about  $2,000  was  met  by  special 
contributions. 
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[Continued  from  page  9.] 

class  and  condition  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  character  of  the  management 
may  justify. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  we 
seek  to  punish  the  criminal  simply. 
Punishment  as  a  deterrent  has  failed. 
We  now  seek  to  reform  if  we  can 
and  to  seclude  for  the  protection  of 
society  if  we  cannot.  Education  and 
training  in  self  control  and  in  the 


ability   to   do   useful,   wage-earning 
work,  are  at  the  basis  of  reform. 

Finally,  whatever  the  system  in 
any  prison,  it  should  contain,  high 
above  everything  else,  the  element 
of  hope.  This  should  never  be 
abandoned  while  life  lasts  if  the 
mental  powers  are  normal.  Omit 
this  and  you  take  away  the  strongest 
inspiration  to  reform  and  substitute 
despair.  Include  it  and  you  give  to 
the  guardian  of  the  prisoner  his 
strongest  weapon,  and  to  the 
prisoner  himself  a  gleam  of  light  in 
the  surrounding  darkness,  shining 
from  the  open  door  through  which, 
if  he  wills  it,  he  may  once  again  pass 
to  finish  his  life  experience  under 
the  conditions  of  freedom. 
•  "The  Prison  System  of  the  State 
of  New  York:  How  it  can  be  Im- 
proved," was  the  subject  of  the  paper 
presented  by  Secretary  George 
McLaughlin,  of  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Prisons,  Albany.  His  address 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

The  total  prison  population  of  the 
State,  including  all  prisoners  in 
custody  October  i,  was  in  189S, 
12,661;  1898,  ii,09i»  and  in  1899, 
10,350,  showing  a  decrease  in  popu- 
lation during  the  year  preceding 
October  i,  1899,  of  741,  and  a  de- 
crease since  October  i,  189S,  of 
2,311.  Of  the  10,350  inmates  of 
prisons  and  reformatories  in  this 
state  October  i,  1899,  there  were 
only  1.197  women;  342  of  this  number 
were  in  the  workhouse  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  New  York  City. 

The  task  of  finding  employment 
for  the  convicts  of  this  state  within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  by  the  legislature,  has 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  lime  of 
the  commission  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence.  New  industries 
had  to  be  established,  and,  as  the 
men  were  without  experience,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  first 
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output  was  found  by  the  consumers 
to  be  more  or  less  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory. This  difficulty  has 
been  largely  overcome  by  time  and 
experience. 

The  second  serious  obstacle  was 
found  to  be  in  the  unwillingness  of 
officials  and  institutions  to  purchase 
and  use  prison-made  goods.  This 
unwillingness  is  now  less  pronounced 
than  at  any  former  time,  especially 
among  state  officers  and  state  insti- 
tutions, but  is  still  very  general 
among  local  officials. 

Turning  to  the  reforms  needed  in 
prisons,  Secretary  McLaughlin  said 
that  every  prison  from  a  jail  up 
should  be  in  some  measure  a  reform- 
atory, and  suggested  the  following 
improvements : 

1.  In  order  to  furnish  the  convicts 
with  employment  under  the  present 
Constitution  further  legislative  re- 
striction should  cease,  and  officers 
and  institutions  should  comply  with 
the  law  in  good  faith. 

2.  The  state  should  furnish  the 
prisons  with  new  and  modern  build- 
ings, especially  at  Sing  Sing  and 
Auburn. 

3.  We  may  expect  to  see  the  lock- 
step  and  the  present  prison  stripes 
superseded  among  prisoners  of  the 
higher  grades. 

4.  When  prisoners  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  utterly  neglected  are 
received  there  should  be  compulsory 
education  in  the  cpmmon  English 
branches.     . 

5.  An  efficient  parole  law  should 
be  adopted  applicable  to  the  state 
prison. 

6.  The  state  should  watch  over  a 
man  after  his  discharge  from  prison, 
aiding  him  in  finding  employment, 
and  in  the  meantime  should  render 
him  assistance  if  necessary. 

7.  It  has  been  wisely  suggested 
that  even  life  prisoners  should  be 
under  a  system  of  parole,  probably 
a   special   law.     On   September   30, 


1899,  there  were  in  the  three  state 
prisons  177  convicts  serving  a  life 
sentence.  Many  of  these  were  not 
habitual  criminals,  but  were  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  while  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated or  in  the  heat  of  passion  under 
more  or  less  provocation.  Some  of 
these  convicts  have  been  in  prison 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years. 

The  speaker  briefly  referred  to 
present  conditions  at  Elmira  Re- 
formatory  and  to  the  Houses  of 
Refuge  for  Women.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  inmates  of  penitentiaries. 

According  to  all  accepted  teach- 
ings of  modern  penologists  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  county  peni- 
tentiaries;  they  should  be  made 
into  State  institutions.  The  state 
should  retain  the  custody  of  its  con- 
victed  criminals. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  favored 
removal  of  the  industrial  schools  for 
juvenile  offenders  from  their  present 
location  in  cities  to  farms  in  the 
country.  He  also  spoke  of  the  need 
of  a  state  reformatory  for  boys  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors.  The  only 
option  which  the  court  has  in  sen- 
tencing such  a  prisoner  is  to  commit 
him  to  a  county  jail  or  a  penitentiary. 
This  serious  omission  in  the  prison 
system  of  this  state  should  be  sup- 
plied at  an  early  date. 

The  conference  closed  with  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
paper  entitled  "  Houses  of  Refuge 
for  Women,  their  Management,  Pur- 
poses and  Possibilities."  This  paper 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  member  of  the  board  of 
managers.  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory for  Women,  Bedford.  In 
opening  her  address  Mrs.  Lowell 
said  :  **  The  two  houses  of  refuge 
for  women  in  this  state  were  the 
first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
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world,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  original 
law  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Hudson  Home  of  Refuge  for 
Women,  passed  in  1861,  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  report  of  Dr. 
Hoyt,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

**  It  seemed  a  very  natural  thing 
to  propose  that  the  state  should 
provide  some  place  where  vagrant 
girls  could  be  protected  from  degra- 
dation, prevented  from  degrading 
others,  and  above  all  prevented 
from  bringing  forth  children.  Three 
years  of  persistent  labor  was  needed, 
however,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  appropriating  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  first  house  of 
refuge  for  women. 

**At  present  the  sole  purpose  of 
these  institutions  is  to  reform  the 
inmates  and  to  return  them  to  the 
world  as  normal,  decent  women. 
Everyone  of  these  young  women 
needs  training  and  education,  physi- 
cal, mental,  industrial,  moral,  spirit- 
ual. A  reformatory  should  retain 
its  inmates  long  enough  to  really 
cure  them  and  form  habits  of  good 
living. 

"The  *  possibilities'  of  any  state 
institution  must  of  necessity  be  lim- 
ited, and  there  is  no  question  that  it 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  these 
reformatories  come  to  be  used  as 
convenient  receptacles  for  any  and 
every  girl  who  is  troublesome  in  her 
neighborhood,  or  hard  to  manage  in 
her  family.  We  need  in  this  country 
small  private  homes  for  girls  who 
have  become  disgusted  with  a  life 
of  sin,  and  who  seek  a  refuge  from 
it.  And  for  those  who  cannot  be 
saved  by  any  of  these  means  we 
need  places  of  permanent  detention. 

**  But  after  all  it  is  not  by  means 
of  such  institutions,  as  I  have  spoken 
of,  that  we  may  diminish  the  number 
of  unhappy  women  who  need  *  refor- 
mation.' The  life  of  the  wage  earner 
must  be  made  less  hard." 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  FHE  CHARITY  ORGAN- 
IZATION SOaETY. 


A  large  audience  filled  the  assem- 
bly hall,  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Friday  even- 
ing, November  16. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Keller,  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties, Controller  Bird  S.  Coler,  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Pryor,  of  Buffalo.  The 
topics  discussed  were  '*  Tenement- 
House  Reform  "  and  *'  Co-operation 
with  the  City." 

President  Robert  W.  De  Forest 
presided,  and  after  speaking  briefly 
of  the  work  of  the  society,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  Gen- 
eral  Secretary,  who  read  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eighteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Central  Council. 

Mr.  Keller  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
measures  instituted  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  for  tenement- 
house  reform.  He  thought  that  this 
reform  was  aimed  at  causes  rather 
than  effects  and  was  designed  to 
result  in  correcting  a  great  evil. 

He  spoke  in  high  approval,  also, 
of  the  agitation  for  a  Children's 
Court  and  declared  that  there  was 
no  possible  objection  to  the  plan. 
He  would  favor  the  appointment  of 
special  magistrates  for  this  Court  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary. 

Referring  to  the  hospitals  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  he 
stated  that  they  are  now  in  better 
public  favor  than  they  have  been 
for  years  past,  and  are  accomplish- 
ing more  for  those  who  need  hos- 
pital treatment.  At  Bellevue,  1,700 
more  patients  were  cared  for  during 
the  last  year  than  during  the  pre- 
vious  year,  although  there  were  less 
people  in  the  hospital.  He  ex- 
plained this  seeming  paradox  by 
stating  that  patients  when  cured 
were  now  immediately  dismissed; 
that  the  hospitals  were   no   longer 
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homes  for  those  willing  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public. 

Mr.  Keller  spoke  at  length  upon 
the  need  for  a  new  Harlem  hospital 
to  be  built  on  Lenox  avenue,  be- 
tween 136th  and  137th  streets.  He 
stated  that  he  has  prepared  an  appli- 
•cation  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  funds  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Keller 
referred  to  the  change  contemplated 
by  the  Charter  Revision  Commis- 
sion, whereby  Bcllevue  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  and  placed  under  a  sepa- 
rate commission  consisting  of  seven 
members.  He  characterized  the  plan 
as  absurd  and  appealed  to  the  public 
to  help  defeat  this  object,  saying: 
'*  I  believe  in  a  single-headed  com- 
mission— appointing  a  man  to  do  a 
thing  and  holding  him  strictly  ac- 
countable for  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  his  department." 

Dr.  Pryor's  address  dealt  with  the 
question  of  tenement-house  reform. 
He  said:  "The  fight  for  tenement- 
house  reform  should  be  made  upon 
the  broad  principle  of  good  citizen- 
ship. No  city  where  a  vast  popula- 
tion lives  in  crowded  tenements 
where  the  air  is  insufficient,  foul  or 
tainted  with  disease  and  where  the 
sun  never  shines  can  be  truly  great, 
have  a  decent  government  or  add 
strength  to  a  nation." 

He.  arraigned  the  present  tene- 
ment-house conditions  as  the  cause 
of  thousands  of  deaths  annually  in 
New  York  city  from  tuberculosis 
alone. 

"  If  6,000  deaths  occur  annually 
from  this  disease,  one  may  estimate 
the  worth  of  the  individual  to  the 
state,  or  the  loss  of  his  earning 
capacity,  then  add  necessary  ex- 
penses for  illness  met  by  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  municipality,  the  cost 
paid  to  the  dependents,  and  the  loss 
by  infection  and  degeneracy  of  off- 


spring. This  preventable  loss  is  a 
matter  of  millions,  and  any  expend- 
iture would  pay  if  this  disgraceful 
condition  could  be  removed.  We 
can't  have  good  government  without 
good  people,  and  we  can't  have  good 
people  without  good  homes." 

Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler  referred  to  the 
system  of  giving  appropriations  to 
various  charitable  institutions  which 
has  recently  been  modified.  He 
stated  that  it  had  at  once  became 
apparent  to  him  that  some  uniform 
system  of  appropriating  funds  to 
these  institutions  must  be  adopted 
which  would  make  their  compensa- 
tion dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  service  rendered.  Such  a  system 
was  drafted  and  made  possible  by 
the  active  co-operation  of  Commis- 
sioner Keller,  and  officers  of  private 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 
The  system  already  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  to  the  city  of  some  $71,000, 
but  will  probably  show  a  greater 
saving  when  unexpended  balances 
are  taken  into  account. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEARING  OF  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE 
COMMISSION. 


The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
investigate  the  tenement-house  prob- 
lem in  New  York,  held  its  first  pub- 
lic hearing,  November  16,  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  at  105  East  Twenty-second 
street. 

The  subject  under  discussion  at 
this  hearing  was  *'  The  Relation  of 
Tuberculosis  to  the  Tenement-House 
Problem."  The  question  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Pryor,  of  Buffalo ;  Dr.  Herrman  M. 
Biggs,  who  has  charge  of  the  patho- 
logical and  bacteriological  labratories 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  by 
several  others  who  were  invited  to 
be  present  by  the  commission.     All 
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testified  that  consumption  in  this 
city  is  most  prevalent  in  the  tene- 
ment-house districts,  and  that  its 
prevalence  is  the  result  of  over- 
crowding and  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Dr.  Pryor  testified  that  in  his 
judgment  there  are  at  least  20,000 
consumptives  among  the  tenement 
dwellers  of  the  city. 

There  is  at  least  one  case  of  con- 
sumption in  almost  every  tene- 
ment house  in  the  city,  the  reason 
being  that  the  tenants  are  crowded 
together,  without  sufficient  air  or 
sunlight.  The  expectorations  from 
consumptive  people  dry  up  and  are 
disseminated  in  the  air. 

While  consumption  is  both  pre- 
ventable and  curable  in  its  early 
stages,  the  deaths  from  this  disease 
are  very  numerous ;  6,000  people 
in  the  city  die  of  consumption 
every  year.  We  have  no  proper 
accommodations  for  consumptives. 
They  are  the  only  class  of  invalids 
who  do  not  get  proper  care. 

As  remedies  for  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  Dr.  Pryor  said  that 
at  least  six  hundred  feet  of  cubic 
air  should  be  allowed  for  each  adult 
in  a  tenement,  and  that  no  rooms 
without  sunlight  should  be  occupied. 

"  Many  houses  are  infected  with 
the  germs,"  he  said,  "  and  every  one 
who  lives  in  them  courts  death.  It 
would  be  possible  to  thoroughly 
disinfect  all  these  houses,  although 
some  of  them  could  not  be  made 
sanitary  unless  they  were  torn 
down." 

Dr.  Herrman  M.  Biggs  stated  that 
the  Board  of  Health  first  began  to 
study  the  question  of  tuberculosis 
in  tenement  houses  in  1888.  In- 
spectors visited  patients,  instructed 
them  how  to  prevent  infection,  and, 
when  necessary,  ordered  renovation 
of  the  premises.  In  1895,  6,000 
cases  were  reported ;  in  1897,8,000; 
in   1898,  9,000,  and  in  1899,  10,000. 


The  corps  of  inspectors  is  too  small. 
There  should  be  at  least  forty  in- 
spectors for  tuberculosis  cases  alone 
in  Greater  New  York. 

In  1896  maps  were  prepared  for 
Dr.  Biggs,  showing  every  block  in 
the  city,  and  on  these  maps  were 
plotted  every  case  and  death  from 
tuberculosis  which  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  of  Health. 
One  block  on  Cherry  street,  extend- 
ing from  Pearl  to  Roosevelt  street, 
was  inspected  January  i,  1895,  and 
contained  1,000  tenants.  One  hun- 
dred and  four  cases  of  tuberculosis 
have  occurred  in  four  years  and 
nine  months  in  that  block,  and 
this  probably  does  not  include  all 
of  the  cases  which  actually  occurred, 
because  not  more  than  one-half  the 
cases  of  persons  suffering  from 
this  disease  are  reported.  The 
cases  which  are  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  may  always  be 
regarded  as  ultimately  fatal  cases, 
since  early  cases  are  not  usually 
reported.  Probably  two-thirds  of 
all  advanced  cases  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

In  a  block  on  Pell  and  Mott  Streets 
containing  a  population  of  two 
thousand,  318  cases  occurred  in  four 
and  one-half  years.  The  extreme 
prevalence  of  the  disease  is  due  to 
five  causes:  the  general  unsanitary 
conditions  of  the  neighborhood ;  bad 
conditions  of  the  houses  themselves 
as  regards  sanitation  ;  overcrowding ; 
poverty;  and  infection.  Almost  all 
of  the  houses  in  the  worst  districts 
are  very  old.  In  the  new  houses, 
however,  tuberculosis  is  also  preva- 
lent. 

There  has  been  a  constant  de- 
crease in  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  city  since 
1886.  In  that  year  the  death 
rate  was  4.4  per  thousand;  in  1889, 
2.9  per  thousand.  The  decrease 
is  due,  in  large  measure  to  bet- 
ter  street   cleaning  and  to  preven- 
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tive  measures  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  The  Board  of*  Health 
requires  the  renovation  of  thf  prem- 
ises whenever  a  death  occurs  or  a 
patient  is  moved.  This  renovation 
consists  of  painting,  white  washing, 
papering  and  scrubbing.  Such  reno- 
vation is  not  ordered  in  all  cases. 
Any  specific  infection  can  be  removed 
by  such  measures.  In  some  tene- 
ment houses  the  general  sanitary 
conditions  are  so  bad  that  complete 
destruction  is  the  only  remedy. 

The  great  question  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  tuberculosis  is  how  to  provide 
cheap  abodes  with  adequate  air  and 
light.  The  question  of  overcrowd- 
ing is  one  of  administration. 

Dr.  Biggs  did  not  favor  imposing 
conditions  of  fireproof  construction. 
He  stated  that  the  building  may 
well  be  seven  or  eight  stories  high 
without  fireproof  construction  if  it 
has  plenty  of  air  and  light.  The 
danger  from  fire  is  infinitely  less 
than  from  tuberculosis.  He  recom- 
mends doing  away  with  the  twenty- 
five  foot  lot  for  tenement  purposes. 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  said 
that  the  great  majority  of  consump- 
tive  foreigners  who  had  applied  to 
him  for  help  had  contracted  the 
disease  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel,  house  physi- 
cian of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for 
Women,  said  that  sweatshop  work 
in  the  tenement  houses  was  respon- 
sible  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis. 

"  Frequently  a  woman  is  sewing 
clothes  up  to  the  day  of  her  death," 
she  said. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  of  ii  West 
Ninety-fifth  street,  suggested  that  the 
roofs  of  tenement  houses  should  be 
converted  into  breathing  places,  and 
that  the  sills  of  the  windows  should 
be  raised  to  a  good  distance  above 
the  floor,  so  that  the  windows  could 
be  open  without  a  risk  of  children 
falling  out. 


THE  WEEK  EWNfi  NOVEMBER  17. 

At  the  joint  application  bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  there  were 
309  applications  for  aid.  Thirty-six 
homeless  persons  were  recorded. 

The  agents  of  the  investigation 
department  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  made  642  calls  to  obtain 
information  concerning  those  who 
asked  for  assistance.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-two  new  names  were  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  registration 
bureau. 

In  the  district  offices  thirty-nine 
new  families  were  taken  in  charge. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-three  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard. 
Each  of  these  tickets  entitles  the 
holder  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  is  paid  fifty  cents 
in  cash.  Of  the  number  issued  174 
were  given  to  men  with  homes  in 
the  city. 

At  the  laundry  eighteen  women 
were  given  a  total  of  eighty-two  days' 
work  and  forty-three  days'  work  was 
given  at  the  workrooms. 

On  Monday,  November  19,  there 
were  185  applications  for  relief  at 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

At  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  103  persons  were  sent  to 
the  almshouse  and  sixteen  to  Flat- 
bush.  Sixteen  children  under  two 
years  of  age  were  sent  to  Randall's 
Island  and  227  hospital  cases  were 
sent  out  for  investigation. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Charities  269  per- 
sons were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  November  17.  Of  this  num. 
ber  135  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
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pital,  forty-three  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  nineteen  to  the  dispen- 
sary, seven  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Outdoor  Poor,  sixty-four  to 
Bellevue  Hospital,  and  one  to  Ran- 
dall's Island. 

*  * 

•K- 

During  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 17,  165  cases  were  referred  to 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  all  being 
applications  for  relief.  Sixty  came 
through  the  joint  application  bureau. 
The  disbursement  for  food  supplies 
was  $213.85  ;  for  rent,  $38,  and  for 
other  relief,  $145.67,  making  a  total 
disbursement  of  $397.52  for  relief. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-one  garments, 
old  and  new,  were  given  away  from 
the  storeroom.  Twenty  wood  yard 
tickets  were  issued  to  men,  and 
twenty-five  workroom  tickets  to 
women.  The  week  closed  with  775 
cases  actively  in  charge.  The  visit- 
ing staff  made  871  calls. 

Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 

246  Filth  Av«nu« 

Miss  Wild  will  supply  the  best  of  servanu  only  ;  giv- 
ing her  personal  attention  to  the  investigation  of  ref 
erences:  housekeepers,  governesses;  shoppers  and 
chaperons  also  supplied ;  houMt  optntd  and  closed 
autumn  and  spring. 
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J2II"*i22S!Iir*/*'iI?^'^'**^'**'*'*'^*''  ''  numerable   associations  of  charity, 

j!!Sn  r!!^  T 20  largely    connected    with    churches. 

The  Week  Ending  November  24 21  These  organizations  were  a  boon  to 

— -  the    professional    and    unprincipled 

THE  CHURCH  AND  CHARIIY.  beggars,  who  were  up  for  sale  and 

who  swelled  the  list  of  accessions 

THOMAS  M.  MULRY.  in  many  of  the  church  reports,  at  so 

much  per  head. 

A  few  days  ago  I  attended  a  state  I  think  it  was  Miss  Richmond 
conference  of  charities  in  the  city  of  who  said,  at  one  of  the  national  con- 
Albany,  and  I  could  not  help  draw-  ferences,  that  if  "you  buy  a  Chris- 
ing  a  comparison  between  to-day  and  tian,  you  get  a  bad  bargain,"  and 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Here  were  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  bad  bar- 
gathered  people  of  every  shade  of  gains  were  obtained  in  those  days  of 
opinion  both  in  religion  and  in  char-  financial  prosperity  for  the  unworthy 
ity,  many  with  strong  prejudices,  poor.  The  Charity  Organization  So- 
others with  most  radical  ideas  on  ciety,  by  giving  a  common  ground 
all  subjects  discussed  there,  and  yet  upon  which  all  could  meet,  opened 
it  might  be  called  a  veritable  love-  the  way  to  co-operation  in  the  work, 
feast,  so  free  from  any  friction  or  and,  though  it  required  ^ome  time 
unpleasantness  were  these  three  to  bring  people  closely  together,  the 
days'  sessions.  result  has  amply  repaid  the  time  and 

During  the  entire  time  no  remark  labor  expended, 
was  made  to  offend  the  most  sensi-         Co-operation  to  be  effective  must 

tive.      Systems  and   methods   were  be  cordial,  sincere,  and  candid.     If 

discussed  with  the  utmost  freedom  one  is  so  strongly  wedded   to  his 

but  there  was  that  respect  for  each  religious  prejudices  that  he  can  not 

other's  opinions  underlying  the  re-  meet  those,  who  differ  with  him,  on  a 

marks  of  all,  which,  gave  evidence  friendly  footing  and  work  earnestly 
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with  them,  then  it  is  better  not  to 
begin  at  all.  .  It  requires  no  compro- 
mise of  principle,  no  surrender  of 
religious  conviction.  The  platform 
of  charity  is  broad  enough  for  He- 
brew, Protestant,  and  Catholic  to 
meet  upon  and  work  together  for 
the  amelioration  of  God's  poor. 
We  are  no  less  earnest  in  adherence 
to  our  particular  belief  because  we 
work  with  those  of  other  creeds  for 
the  common  good.  The  man  or 
woman  who  is  earnesly  religious 
can  not  be  a  bigot.  We  must  not 
mistake  bigotry  for  sincerity.  A 
serious  blow  to  co-operation  has  been 
g^ven,  at  times,  by  people  of  this 
stamp,  and  progress  in  truly  intelli- 
gent charitable  work  has  received  a 
setback  in  some  localities,  from  which 
it  has  with  difficulty  recovered. 

In  New  York  city,  I  feel,  we  have 
come  nearer  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  we 
occasionally  have  indiscreet  or  over- 
zealous  people,  who  make  trouble, 
but  the  willingness  shown  by  every 
worker  in  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  to  rectify  such  mistakes, 
makes  one  feel  that  the  American 
spirit  of  fair  play  will  ever  assert 
itself  when  occasion  demands. 

A  subject  of  this  kind  is  so  fas- 
cinating that  one  is  tempted  to  dwell 
longer  than  charity  towards  his 
hearers  would  allow,  so  I  must  run 
on  to  another  point  on  which  I  am 
expected  to  say  something;  namely, 
the  need  of  religious  influence  in 
charitable  work. 

The  other  day,  at  Albany,  Mr. 
Glenn,  the  president  of  the  national 
conference  of  charities,  remarked 
that  the  same  problems  which  were 
being  discussed  to-day  were  being 
discussed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
In  looking  over  the  recently-printed 


life  of.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by 
Bishop  Bougaud,  which  gives  a  most 
fascinating  and  clear  account  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  I  find  that 
though  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  organizing 
his  great  charitable  work  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth,  he  worked 
on  precisely  the  same  lines  as  do  all 
charitable  societies  to-day.  He  did 
not  believe  in  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving, was  opposed  to  relief  with- 
out investigation,  and  against  beg- 
ging on  the  streets.  He  organized 
works  similar  to  the  settlements  and 
clubs  of  to-day  and  instituted  the 
system  of  friendly  visitors,  just  as 
we  have  them. 

His  influence  has  been  most  potent 
in  the  field  of  charity,  and  it  was  on 
the  lines  drawn  by  him  that  Frederic 
Ozanam  organized  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  which  to-day  has 
branches  all  over  the  world,  with  an 
active  membership  of  95,000,  and 
100,000  honorary  members.  The 
comer-stone  of  the  work  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  was  religious  influence. 
Ozanam's  followers  in  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  after  years 
of  practical  experience,  are  stronger 
believers  than  ever  in  his  principles. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  perma- 
nent cure  can  be  eflfected  without 
religion.  I  believe  that  each  re- 
ligious denomination  should  be  left 
to  care  for  its  own  poor  in  its  own 
way,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  upheld 
not  only  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  but  by  the  principles  of 
the  charity  organization  societies. 
Every  person,  no  matter  what  his 
religion,  will  be  the  better  for  the 
practice  of  that  religion. 

I  do  not  think  my  experience  is 
unique  when  I  say  that  it  shows  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  poor  are  not 
practical  in  their  religion.      Expe- 
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rience  has  shown  that  those  who  are 
poor  are  so,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  becaiise  they  have,  by 
neglecting  their  religious  duties, 
fallen  deeper  and  deeper  into  despair, 
or  dissipation  and  destitution.  In 
every  instance  of  my  twenty-eight 
years  of  experience  where  improve- 
ment was  effected,  religion  was  the 
groundwork  of  reformation.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  instances 
where  religiou3  people  became  des- 
titute it  was  only  temporary,  and 
they  soon  regained  their  self-depend- 
ence. 

Do  not  think  I  would  have  you 
infer  that  these  people  were  not 
worthy  because  they  were  irre- 
ligious or  careless.  Constant  strug- 
gle with  poverty  made  them  despair, 
and  the  bitter  thought  that  no  one 
cared  for  them  made  them  indiffer- 
ent. This  is  why  our  society  makes 
it  a  duty  of  its  members  personally 
to  visit  the  poor  in  their  houses,  at 
least  once  each  week,  to  give  them 
not  only  the  alms  of  bread  but  also 
the  alms  of  good  advice. 

The  great  Frederic  Ozanam  would 
always  enter  the  houses  of  the  poor 
with  hat  in  hand  so  deep  was  his 
respect  for  these  afflicted  ones.  In 
one  of  his  eloquent  discourses  he 
says:  "Help  is  humiliating  when  it 
appeals  to  men  from  below,  taking 
heed  to  their  material  wants  only, 
paying  attention  to  those  of  the 
flesh,  to  the  cry  of  hunger  and  cold, 
to  what  excites  pity,  to  what  one  suc- 
cors even  in  the  beast.  It  humiliates 
when  there  is  no  reciprocity,  when 
you  give  the  poor  man  nothing  but 
bread  and  clothes  or  a  bundle  of 
straw ;  what,  in  fact,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  his  ever  giving  you  in  re- 
turn. But  it  honors  when  it  ap- 
peals to  him  from  above,  when  it 
occupies  itself  with  his  soul,  with 


his  religious,  moral,  and  political 
education,  with  all  that  emancipates 
him  from  his  passions  and  from  a 
portion  of  his  wants,  with  those 
things  that  make  him  free  and  make 
him  great. 

"Help  honors  when  to  the  bread 
that  nourishes  it  adds  the  visit  that 
consoles,  the  advice  that  enlightens, 
the  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  that 
lifts  up  the  sinking  courage;  when  it 
treats  the  poor  man  with  respect  not 
only  as  an  equal  but  as  a  superior, 
since  he  is  the  messenger  of  God  to 
us,  sent  to  prove  our  justice  and  our 
charity,  and  to  save  us  by  our  works. 

"Help,  then,  becomes  honorable 
because  it  may  become  mutual,  be- 
cause every  man  that  gives  a  good 
advice,  a  kind  work,  a  consolation 
to-day,  may  to-morrow  stand  himself 
in  need  of  a  kind  word,  advice,  and 
consolation;  because  the  hand  that 
you  clasp,  clasps  yours  in  return,  be- 
cause that  indigent  family  you  love, 
loves  you  in  return,  and  will  have 
largely  acquitted  themselves  towards 
you  when  the  old  man,  the  mothers, 
and  the  little  children  shall  have 
prayed  for  you. 

"Do  you  suppose  you  pay  the 
priest  to  whom  the  5tate  gives  a 
hundred  crowns  a  year  to  be  the 
father,  the  schoolmaster,  the  com- 
forter of  the  poor  village  lost  in  the 
mountains,  or  the  soldier  who  gets 
five  sous  a  year  to  die  under  the 
flag?  Why,  the  soldier  g^ves  the 
alms  of  his  blood  to  the  country, 
and  the  priest  of  his  words,  his 
thoughts,  his  heart !  Don't  tell  me, 
then,  that  I  humiliate  the  poor  man 
when  I  treat  him  as  I  treat  the  priest 
who  blesses,  and  the  soldier  who  dies 
for  me! 

"Alms  are  the  retribution  of  serv- 
ices that  have  no  salary.  And  let 
no  one  say  that  in  treating  poverty 
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as  a  priesthood,  we  aim  at  perpetu- 
ating it.  The  same  authority  that 
tells  us  we  shall  always  have  the 
poor  with  us  is  also  the  authority 
that  tells  us  to  do  all  we  can  that 
there  may  cease  to  be  any.  When 
you  dread  so  much  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion on  him  who  accepts  yoiu*  alms, 
I  fear  it  is  because  you  have  never 
experienced  the  obligation  it  confers 
on  him  who  gives." 

Your  experience,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
same;  that  the  poor  respond  most 
cordially  to  your  advances  and  give 
you  their  confidence  when  you  enter 
into  your  work  with  a  truly  religious 
spirit.  The  spiritual  work,  the  up- 
lifting work,  the  making  of  the  poor 
self-dependent,  and  of  preserving 
their  self-respect  is  the  most  impor- 
tant work.  If  the  dispensing  of 
charity  were  to  consist  merely  of 
the  doling  out  of  bread  and  clothing, 
just  to  keep  life  in  their  bodies,  then 
I  would  say,  better  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  starve  and  die  in  their 
miserable  hovels  than  to  grow  up 
full  of  bitterness,  a  menace  to  so- 
ciety and  of  no  benefit  to  themselves. 

The  great  thing  to  be  avoided  in 
modern  philanthropic  work,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  tendency  to  secularize 
charity.  If  we  create  wants  among 
the  poor  which  can  not  be  satisfied 
and  neglect  the  restraining  influence 
of  religion  to  make  them  reconciled 
to  what  they  must  endure,  we  are 
creating  a  spirit  of  unrest  among 
them,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow,  will 
endanger  the  future  of  society. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a 
heated  political  canvass — ^probably  in 
no  other  campaign  were  the  lines  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  more  closely 
drawn — and  certainly  in  no  other 
country  could  such  a  spectacle  be 
witnessed,  a  peaceful  conflict  and  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  re- 


sult. One  great  result  has  come 
from  the  discussions.  Our  duties 
towards  each  other  have  been 
brought  out  in  bold  relief,  and  it 
remains  for  the  charity  workers  in 
every  field  to  profit  by  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained. 

"The  rich  and  the  poor  have  met 
one  another.  The  Lord  is  the 
maker  of  them  both." 

The  poor  are  our  brothers.  The 
best  work  we  can  do  for  them  is  to 
help  them  to  help  themselves.  Work- 
ing together  earnestly  and  actively 
we  need  not  fear  results.  We  may 
not  eradicate  poverty,  but  we  will 
lessen  it,  and  if  each  does  his  part 
well,  we  may  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  our  souls  that  the  much 
talked  of  "Fatherhood  of  God  and 
Brotherhood  of  Man"  has  been  with 
us  no  unmeaning  title. 


The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  New 
York  State  Women's  Hospital, 
Fiftieth  street  and  Fourth  avenue, 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  7  Washington  Square, 
North,  on  November  22.  Mr.  John 
E.  Parsons  opened  the  meeting  with 
the  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
governors,  in  which  he  said  that  881 
mdoor  patients  have  been  treated 
during  the  year,  301  of  which  were 
free.  There  were  4,187  out-door 
patients  and  9,763  consultations. 
Mr.  Parsons  reported  many  gifts 
during  the  year,  among  them  that  of 
Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Thompson,  the 
former  treasurer,  who  has  already 
given  $50,000,  and  who,  when  the 
requisite  $400,000  is  secured  for  the 
new  building,  will  contribute  a  home 
for  nurses  to  cost  $150,000. 
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THE  CARE  or  DEPtNDENT  CHILDREN. 


Rev.  Thomas  L.  Kinkead,  D.  D., 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
care  of  defective,  dependent,  delin- 
quent, and  neglected  children,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  his  committee  to 
the  First  New  York  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  in  session 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  21. 

An  extract  from  the  report  is 
given  below : 

"We  should  confine  ourselves  in 
the  study  of  this  question  chiefly  to 
our  own  state,  because  it  concerns  us 
most  and  offers  better  opportunity 
to  make  our  conclusions  practical 
and  effective.  From  the  earliest 
date  for  which  we  have  reliable  data, 
dependent  children  in  the  state  were 
cared  for,  at  public  expense,  in  the 
following  ways:  In  the  almshouse, 
where  they  were  common  tenants 
with  the  unfortunate  of  every  type; 
or  in  a  separate  department  of  the 
almshouse  in  quarters  provided  un- 
der almshouse  management;  or  in 
county  houses,  in  buildings  separated 
from  the  almshouse  in  locality  and 
management.  With  these  were 
coupled  a  loose  placing-out  system, 
with  or  without  indenture,  and  some 
were  boarded  out.  These  methods 
were  so  crude  and  disastrous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children  that  we  may 
say,  that  the  management  of  children 
by  municipal  and  local  authorities 
proved  a  failure. 

Thanks  to  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  sec- 
onded by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  a  determined  legislat- 
ure, and  an  aroused  public  sentiment, 
a  great  change  was  effected  about 
the  beginning  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  Some  ten  years  elapsed 


between  the  beginning  of  the  agita- 
tion for  a  change  and  its  actual  ac- 
complishment, showing  how  slowly 
necessary  reforms  are  effected,  but 
how  inevitably  they  come  when  per- 
sistent truth  and  evidence  are  kept 
in  the  forefront  of  public  thought. 

The  transfer  of  children  support- 
ed by  the  public  from  the  almshouse 
to  private  families  or  private  insti- 
tutions under  a  system  of  contract 
for  their  support  was  a  great  step 
forward,  and  the  system  was  found 
so  convenient  and  advantageous  that 
it  has  endured  to  the  present.  It  has 
many  strong  advocates  and  not  a  few 
equally  ardent  opponents. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  various  systems  of  providing 
for  dependent  children.  Yet  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  though  it  is  merely  a 
question,  presents  itself  here. 
Should  we  raise  the  standard  of  our 
charitable  institutions  so  high  that 
they  become  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
parents,  and  that  children  in  them 
have  advantages  over  other  children, 
or  should  we  keep  them  at  a  grade  so 
low  that  they  will  be  sought  only  in 
extreme  necessity  ? 

To  the  mind  of  your  committee,, 
the  paramount  issue  in  child-saving 
work  at  present  is  the  preservation 
and  purification  of  the  home.  In 
these  days,  when  family  ties  are 
weakening  and  powerful  influences 
are  drawing  people  away  from  home 
life,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  home  ties.  Parents 
should  not  be  released  from  the  duty 
of  supporting  their  children  unless  it 
be  really  necessary.  Charity  should 
not  encourage  inordinate  greed  or 
improvidence. 

We  recommend  more  stringent 
laws,  or  the  better  enforcement  of 
those  already  existing,  in  reference 
to  the  abandonment  of  children  by 
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those  whose  duty  it  is  to  support 
them.  We  recommend,  also,  greater 
uniformity  in  dealing  with  children 
throughout  the  state,  especially  the 
establishment  of  children's  courts, 
particularly  in  large  cities,  that 
these  children  may,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, be  removed  from  object  les- 
sons in  penology,  and  from  contact 
with  crime. 

We  believe  the  family  is  the  most 
natural  place  for  the  child,  and  that 
the  most  natural  family  is  its  own.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  acquired  love 
to  equal  that  which  springs  spon- 
taneously from  blood  relations.  In 
our  search  for  better  methods,  we 
must  guard  against  ideals,  in  the 
sense  of  wholly  impractical  theories, 
which  could  be  carried  out  only 
under  conditions  which  nowhere 
exist. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
less  disagreement  about  method 
among  all  earnest  people  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  if 
the  religious  rights  of  the  children 
and  the  natural  rights  of  their 
parents  and  relatives  are  respected 
and  secured.  The  majority  of  peo- 
ple engaged  in  child-saving  work 
are,  I  think,  convinced  that  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  to 
maintain  the  religious  rights  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  the  state  and 
nation  and  to  take  religion  into  ac- 
count in  all  reformatory  work. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  in  the.  his- 
tory of  child  saving  is  that  near- 
ly all  the  great  improvements  were 
effected  through  private  societies, 
associations,  or  institutions,  or  at 
their  urgent  request.  This  is  par- 
ticularly encouraging  to  us,  the 
representatives  of  so  many  charita- 
ble interests  united  in  a  common 
cause — the  good  of  our  dependent 
children — and,  if  we  may  trust  the 


history  of  the  past,  our  combined  and 
persistent  efforts  can  not  fail  to 
bring  forth  the  results  we  so  earn- 
estly desire. 


WHAT  BROUGHT  ABOUT  THE  NEW  YORK  SYS- 
TEM or  CARING  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN? DO  THESE  REASONS  FOR  THE  SYS- 
TEM STHJ.  EXIST? 


A  paper  on  the  subject  stated 
above  was  presented  at  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  by  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  New  York.  Mr.  Folks 
said  in  part : 

The  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  assumes  that  there  is  a 
system  of  caring  for  dependent  chil- 
dren in  this  state,  and  that  it  differs 
from  those  of  other  states  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  called  dis- 
tinctively *The  New  York  System." 
A  fundamental  principle  of  the  New 
York  system,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
of  supporting  children  who  are  pub- 
lic charges,  in  institutions  under  the 
control  of  private  corporations. 
Michigan  led  the  way  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  radically  different  system, 
— that  in  which  the  state  cares  for 
all  children  who  are  public  charges, 
collecting  them  into  one  central  in- 
stitution and  placing  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  through  state  agencies, 
in  free  permanent  homes  in  families. 
With  some  modifications  this  plan 
has  been  adopted  by  nine  other  states. 
In  three  other  states, — Ohio,  Con- 
necticut, and  Indiana, — destitute 
children  are  supported  by  counties 
in  public  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  county  officials.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  state  system,  but  has  sub- 
stituted the  temporary  boarding-out 
plan  for  the  central  temporary  insti- 
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tution,  but  as  in  the  Michigan  sys- 
tem, the  placing  of  children  in  free 
permanent  homes  as  soon  as  possible 
is  the  object  in  view.  Radically 
differing  from  all  of  these  is  the 
New  York  system,  in  vogue  also  in 
California,  Maryland,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and,  to  some  slight  ex- 
tent, in  some  other  states.  Under 
this  plan  the  children  are  placed  in 
private  institutions  and  are  paid  for, 
so  long  as  they  remain  there,  by  an 
allowance  from  the  public  treasury. 
Formerly  it  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  subsidy  system,  the  pay- 
ments of  public  funds  having  little 
relation  to  the  number  of  children  or 
the  cost  of  their  support.  More  re- 
cently, however,  these  payments  have 
very  generally  been  made  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

In  asking  what  brought  about  the 
New  York  system,  it  is  natural  to 
ask  when  it  was  established,  but  the 
answer  is  not  easy.  The  beginnings 
of  the  subsidy  system  date  back  to 
1811,  only  four  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  orphan  asy- 
lum in  the  state.  The  New  York 
system  was  never  adopted,  it  grew; 
not  indeed,  like  Topsy,  for  it  was 
carefully  tended;  rather  like  the 
famous  bean  stalk  of  nursery  fame, 
"And  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it 
GREW.^'  It  is  easy  to  tell  how  it 
grew;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  why. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  state  ap- 
propriations to  orphan  asylums,  be- 
ginning in  181 1  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500  annually  to  the  New 
York  Orphan  Asylum.  The  num- 
ber of  institutions  aided  and  the  total 
amounts  granted  reached  a  total  of 
$50,000  in  1857,  and  $910,000  in 
1872.  They  were  then  ended 
abruptly  by  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution,  adopted  in  1874, 
prohibiting  such  appropriations.     In 


187s  the  law  was  passed  requiring 
the  removal  of  children  from  alms- 
houses to  families  or  institutions. 

It  is  easy  also  to  trace  the  appro- 
priations from  local  treasuries.  The 
local  appropriations  increased  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  state  appro- 
priations had  done. 

If  we  look  underneath  the  surface, 
however,  and  ask  why  did  New  York 
adopt  this  system,  we  do  not  find  the 
answer  easy.  The  causes  were  many ; 
among  the  leading  ones  were  the 
following : 

1.  The  orphan  asylums  were, 
many  of  them,  in  existence,  and  it  in- 
volved a  minimum  of  change  to  sim- 
ply send  the  children  from  the  alms- 
houses to  the  asylum,  and  pay  a  mod- 
erate amount  per  week  for  their  sup- 
port. The  reform  moved  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

2.  Public  care  of  children  had  al- 
ways been  associated  with  almshouse 
care,  which  had  come  to  be  a  syno- 
nym for  neglect  and  abuses.  The 
reaction  from  these  evils  which 
cried  aloud  for  redress,  naturally  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  practically  all 
public  agencies  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. 

3.  New  Yorkers  have  always 
feared  and  distrusted  government. 
They  have  been  keenly  aware  of  the 
evils  of  paternalism  and  have  had 
always  before  them  the  awful  results 
of  the  spoils  system.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States  the  Ramapo 
water  contract  would  have  been  even 
proposed.  And  lately  it  has  re- 
mained for  New  York  to  develop 
that  anomaly,  known  as  a  subor- 
dinate governmental  agency.  In  that 
particular  aspect  and  capacity  it  has 
no  existence  elsewhere,  though  simi- 
lar  charitable   societies   do   similar 
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work  in  all  large  cities  and  states  in 
the  Union. 

4.  The  greater  number  and  great- 
er divergence  of  racial  and  religious 
interests  here,  favors  a  system  of 
child  saving  which  includes  the  de- 
velopment of  institutions  strength- 
ened from  the  resources  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  working  tmder  the 
name  and  control  of  organizations 
representing  the  particular  elements 
of  the  population — racial,  social,  or 
religious. 

Most  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  New  York  sys- 
tem still  exist,  but  I  have  not  in- 
cluded among  them  the  one  cause 
which  alone  would  be  an  adequate 
reason  for  its  continuance;  namely, 
that  it  had  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. 

If  the  New  York  system  had 
proved  itself  adapted,  to  secure  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  properly 
become  public  charges ;  if  it  had  not 
increased  unduly  the  number  of  de- 
pendents, nor  undermined  the  self- 
respect  of  parents,  nor  weakened 
family  ties,  nor  strengthened  and  per- 
petuated differences  of  race  and 
creed,  which  in  all  public  matters  are 
best  overlooked  and  forgotten,  then, 
indeed,  its  claim  to  unanimous  sup- 
port would  be  unquestioned.  That 
the  New  York  system  has  failed  in 
some  of  these  particulars,  notably  in 
increasing  the  number  of  dependents 
and  in  weakening  family  ties,  we 
should  all  of  us  admit.  As  to  some 
of  the  points  we  might  differ;  as  to 
others,  particularly  as  to  its  freedom 
from  the  evils  attending  almshouse 
care,  we  should  all  agree  that  it  has 
been  successful.  If  we  aim  to  strike 
the  balance  as  best  we  may,  admit- 
ting that  it  is  a  judgment  based  on 
incomplete  data,  and,  therefore,  sub- 


ject to  revision,  it  would  be  in  sub- 
stance this, — that  the  New  York  sys- 
tem is,  as  it  were,  still  on  trial ;  that 
having  demonstrated  some  inherent 
tendencies  to  undue  growth,  to  too 
much  asylum  and  too  little  family 
care,  and  to  undermining  home  life, 
it  has,  during  the  past  five  years  or 
more,  shown  many  gratifying  evi- 
dences that  it  can  be  successfully  re- 
adjusted and  modified  so  as  to 
preserve  its  fundamental  principle 
and  its  beneficial  features,  and  to 
counteract  its  unfortunate  tenden- 
cies. The  spirit  is  more  than  the 
form;  the  animating  purpose  more 
than  the  method  of  organization. 

To  attain  such  a  much-to-be-de- 
sired result  calls  upon  us  all  for  tol- 
eration, sympathy,  fairness,  a  desire 
to  know  each  other,  to  understand 
each  other,  to  appreciate  each  the 
point  of  view  of  the  other;  it  calls 
for  frequent  conferences  such  as  this, 
in  which  we  appear,  not  as  cham- 
pions or  vindicators  of  particular 
methods,  but  as  seekers  after  truth. 


THE  COMMITMENT  OF  CHILDREN  AS 
PUBLIC  CHARGES. 


The  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Will- 
iam O.  Stillman,  president  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Humane 
Society,  Albany,  gave  rise  to  an  able 
discussion.  The  paper  was  entitled 
*'What  causes  are  leading  to  the 
commitment  and  surrender  of  chil- 
dren as  a  charge  upon  the  public  by 
parents  or  others?  Can  any  of 
these  causes  be  removed,  and  if  so, 
how?" 

The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  president  of 
Ihe  department  of  public  charities, 
New  York,  who  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  do  not  try  to  fit  New  York  con- 
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ditions  to  the  conditions  of  other 
localities.  I  know  that  the  con- 
ditions of  other  localities  can  not  be 
fitted  to  New  York,  and,  therefore, 
to-night  I  shall  talk  from  my  own 
standpoint  and  express  the  views  that 
have  come  to  me  through  studying 
the  conditions  of  my  own  locality. 
Now  the  first  thing  that  I  am  con- 
vinced of,  is  that  there  is  no  place 
for  a  child  like  home;  that  the  best 
institution  in  the  world  is  not  as 
good  as  a  good  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  institution  is  better 
than  a  bad  home. 

First  and  foremost,  in  finding  a 
home  for  a  child,  we  must  regard  the 
religious  principle  of  the  people  of 
that  child.  The  best  Protestant 
home  would  not  be  a  good  home  for 
a  Hebrew  child  and  the  best  Jewish 
home  would  not  be  a  good  home  for 
a  Catholic  child.  When  we  consider 
these  things,  we  find  how  scarce  in 
this  country  are  good  Jewish  homes 
and  good  Catholic  homes,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  homes  for 
children.  And  in  this  we  find,  also, 
the  answer  of  the  question,  why  are 
so  many  children  in  institutions  in 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  ? 

There  are  some  abuses.  They 
have  always  obtained.  They  still 
obtain  under  the  system  of  admit- 
ting to  these  institutions.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  that  the  in- 
formation that  men  and  women  can 
put  their  children  in  these  institu- 
tions has  spread  about  through  the 
community,  and  that  there  has  been 
bred  a  germ  of  paternalism  which 
leads  a  great  mass  of  people,  the 
moment  anything  interferes  with  the 
general  movement  of  the  home,  to 
seek  to  relieve  themselves  of  added 
responsibilities  by  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  institutions.  This  is 
a  thing  which   should  be  stopped. 


How?  I  think  the  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  part  in  the  establishment 
in  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  court 
for  the  commitment  of  children.  At 
present  we  commit,  for  improper 
guardianship,  through  the  city  mag- 
istrate ;  by  direct  surrender  to  the  in- 
stitution; and,  for  destitution, 
through  the  department  of  public 
charities.  There  should  be  some 
regular  and  responsible  means  of 
commitment.  In  the  children's 
court  there  should  be  a  record,  not 
only  of  the  commitments,  but  of 
all  the  antecedent  data  possible  to  be 
obtained  prior  to  the  commitment. 

As  commissioner  of  public  chari- 
ties, I  am  every  day  confronted  with 
propositions  from  people  to  put  their 
children  into  institutions;  and  they 
seem  to  have  only  this  thought — 
that  the  institution  is  a  convenience 
to  the  general  public. 

The  only  way  is  to  have  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  Don't  make  the 
institution  worse.  Keep  it  just  as 
good  as  it  can  be,  for  if  a  child  is  to 
be  admitted  into  an  institution,  it 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  comfort 
and  all  the  attention  and  all  the  edu- 
cation it  can  get  out  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  bad  enough  to  be  in  an 
institution  without  being  deprived 
of  any  of  the  advantages  that  any  in- 
stitution has  to-day. 

The  retention  of  children  too  long 
in  institutions  can  be  remedied  by 
the  action  of  the  authorities.  The  in- 
vestigation should  not  end  with  the 
admission  of  the  child.  It  should  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  stay  of  the 
child  in  the  institution,  so  that  when- 
ever opportunity  may  oflfer  to  take 
the  child  out  of  the  institution,  that 
may  be  done. 

Mr.  Keller  named  as  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  poverty  and  crime, 
the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses 
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of  New  York  city,  and  made  a  plea 
for  more  sunlight  and  air  by  means 
of  improved  construction.  To  this 
end  he  favored  revised  building  laws. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  BATHMO^IS. 


[From  the  American  Omtractor,^ 

The  habit  of  bathing  is  a  most 
commendable  one  and  is  deserving 
of  every  possible  encouragement. 
That  dirt  is  closely  allied  with  vice 
has  been  recognized  from  the  most 
remote  ages,  while  the  connection 
between  cleanliness  and  Gk)dliness 
has  passed  into  an  aphorism.  De- 
cency and  hygiene  combine  to  demand 
conveniences  for  bathing  on  the  part 
of  all  people,  the  poor  (for  whom 
these  tenements  are  planned)  as  well 
as  the  rich. 

Bathing  facilities  for  occupants 
of  tenements  is  a  problem  that 
has  long  vexed  architects  and 
owners.  For  the  most  part  ten- 
ants demand  all  "modern  con- 
veniences" and  then  relegate  the 
bathtub  to  uses  altogether  foreign  to 
that  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
New  York.  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission has  recently  sent  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  general  subject  of 
tenement-house  regulation  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  including  archi- 
tects, physicians,  official  inspectors, 
and  others  whose  callings  and  inves- 
tigations render  their  opinions  of 
value. 

Over  one  hundred  responses  sub- 
mit much  of  value,  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  discussed  being 
that  of  bath  tubs  in  tene- 
ments. .  Wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion was  manifested,  some  ex- 
perts declaring  in  favor  of  bath- 
rooms in  connection  with  each  suite 
of  rooms,  others  saying  that  if  bath 
tubs  were  generally  provided  they 


would  not  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended. 
A  number  reported  having  found 
that  bath  tubs  in  tenement  houses 
are  quite  generally  used  for  storage, 
such  as  vegetable  bins,  while  some 
have  found  tubs  filled  with  coal. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  bathrooms  in  apartments 
occupied  by  average  poor  people 
would  not  be  very  generally  em- 
ployed for  bathing  purposes,  one 
well-known  architect  suggesting 
that  a  law  providing  for  compulsory 
bathrooms  should  include  their  com- 
pulsory use  by  tenants. 

Bathing  calls  for  time,  and,  when 
it  has  not  become  a  habit,  for  some- 
thing of  an  effort;  besides,  a  large 
number  of  persons  seem  to  have  a 
positive  aversion  to  water,  whether 
used  externally  or  internally.  Of 
the  replies  received  some  expressed 
the  opinion  that  those  disposed  to 
bathe  would  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose cheap  portable  tubs  of  tin  or 
rubber,  as  is  so  generally  done  in 
European  and  Asiatic  countries, 
and  that  the  general  cleanliness  of 
the  common  poor  would  not  suffer 
by  the  absence  of  fixed  bath  tubs  in 
tenement  houses.  On  the  subject 
of  closets,  all  agree  that  they  are,  for 
many  considerations,  indispensable, 
and  must  be  provided  in  connection 
with  every  suite  of  living  rooms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  considerable 
expense  of  the  plumbing,  tubs,  and 
necessary  space,  can  not  but  add  to 
the  rents  exacted.  Thus  the  tenant 
is  forced  to  pay  for  something  that  he 
does  not  use,  and,  in  an  effort  to  best 
utilize  that  for  which  he  pays,  he 
employs  the  bath  room  for  purposes 
that  tend  to  destroy  its  value.  Thus, 
both  tenant  and  landlord  are  losers. 

A  remedy  for  the  difficulty  may 
be  found  in  a  well  arranged  system 
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of  bathrooms  in  the  basements  of 
tenement  houses.  These  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  janitor, 
who  would  keep  them  in  perfect 
order  and  open — perhaps  at  stated 
hours — for  the  use  of  the  various 
tenements  of  the  building.  Mani- 
fold advantages  would  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  such  a  system. 
In  the  first  place,  much  valuable 
space  would  be  saved  and  utilized  to 
enlarge  other  rooms.  The  landlord 
would  save  considerable  expense 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction, 
and  the  destruction  of  tubs  and 
plumbing.  Another,  and  quite  de- 
cided advantage,  would  arise  from 
the  improved  facilities  provided  by 
large  and  commodious  common  bath 
rooms,  where  roomy  tubs  supplied 
with  sprays,  douches,  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances now  in  use  by  the  wealthy, 
could  be  found.  As  between  the  two 
systems  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where,  on  the  score  of  general 
utility,  the  advantage  lies. 

But  the  greatest  benefits  would 
accrue  to  the  tenants  in  another 
way.  If  bathrooms  were  provided 
for  the  common  use  of  tenants,  they 
would  be  forced  to  use  them, 
by  the  law  of  rivalry  and  emu- 
lation, aided  by  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule— among  the  most  potent  of  all 
human  agents  to  effect  results. 
With  a  bathroom  in  every  set 
of  apartments  who  would  know 
whether  the  Smiths  or  Johnsons  in- 
dulged in  the  luxury  of  a  bath  ?  But 
with  the  common  baths  in  the  base- 
ment it  would  be  quite  otherwise. 
Spying  tenants  would  report  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  freely 
offered  facilities  and  those  who  did 
not.  This  circumstance  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  send  to  the  basement, 
at  stated  intervals,  all  the  tenants  of 
a  building  who  could  not  face  the 
words  "non-bathers''  and  other  of- 


fensive epithets.  Few  could  resist 
such  taunts,  and  cleanliness,  none 
the  less  wholesome  because  enforced, 
would  surely  result.  Aside  from  the 
slight  inconvenience  of  going  to  and 
from  the  common  baths,  it  would 
seem,  nothing  can  be  urged  against 
it. 
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MISS  M.'cU^EILL,  readings';  kECITA- 
TIONS ;  Literary  Classes,  conducted  in  clubs 
or  private  houses.    34  W.  i8th  street,  city. 

HE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 
asks  for  fiao  to  return  to  Italy  a  widow  and  six 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age.  the  father 
of  the  family  having  died  about  six  months  aco. 

The  society  also  asks  for  fto  a  month  to  pay  rent  for 
a  widow  who  supported  her  three  children  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  who  would  now  need  no  help,  except 
that  her  eldest  son,  though  only  seventeen,  has  enlihted 
in  the  regular  army  and  gone  to  the  Philippines.  Her 
other  two  boys  together  earn  %^  a  week,  out  her  own 
health  has  now  broken  down  and  she  can  not  work 
at  all. 

The  society  renews  its  appeals  for  $50  to  pay  the 
passage  of  a  West  Indian  who  desires  to  return  to 
his  home.  He  has  been  in  the  United  StateM  for  six 
years  and  has  meantime  been  able  to  send  for  his 
family  and  esublish  them  here,  but  he  has  been  ill  with 
rheumatism  for  two  years,  and  hopes  th;it  a  winter 
in  the  West  Indies  would  enable  him  to  return  to 
work.  He  cannot  bear  the  hardship  of  a  steerage 
passage,  and  therefore  a  large  sum  is  a.sked. 

For  $55  towards  the  purchase  of  an  artificial  leg 
for  a  Scotchman  who  came  to  this  country  onlv  five 
months  ago  and  soon  obuined  work  as  a  machinist. 
After  two  months  his  leg  was  so  injured  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary.  He  feels  sure  of  obtaining 
work  if  a  leg  is  provided  for  him,  and  he  will  be 
asked  to  repay  the  amount  advanced. 

For  $75  10  pay  rent  for  one  year  for  an  American 
widow  who  has  an  aged  mother  to  support  and  no 
relatives  who  can  help.  They  have  supported  them- 
selves for  the  past  twenty-two  years  and  can  do  so  no 
longer.    There  are  no  children. 

For  $s  a  month  to  he!p  in  the  care  of  two  aged 
women  (both  over  80  years  old)  living  with  a  nephew 
and  his  wife,  who  also  have  charge  of  two  orphan 
girls,  children  of  a  sister.  The  old  ladies  supported 
themselves  until  incapacitated  for  work  and  then  lived 
on  their  savings  for  some  years. 

For  Is  a  month  to  help  pay  the  rent  for  two  women 
who  have  lived  together  and  supported  themselves  for 
twenty-five  years.  Now  one  is  almost  helpless  from 
an  accident  and  the  other  being  over  sixty-seven 
years  old  is  unable  to  earn  much  and  her  savings  are 
exhausted.  Unavailing  efforts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  Home  for  the  disabled,  and  besides 
this  they  of  course  prefer  to  remain  toKCther. 

For  $150  to  help  a  lady  who  has  charge  of  her  father 
(nearly  ninety-six  years  old)  and  of  an  invalid  brother, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  placed  in  Homes.  The  lady 
herself  is  a  teacher  and  does  all  she  can  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  is  also  helped  by  friends. 

For  $10  a  month  to  pay  lent  for  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  deserted  her  and  who  is  trying  to  support 
her  six  young  children  (all  under  eight)  with  the  help 
of  a  mother  who  lives  with  her  and  has  been  very 
generous  to  her. 

For  $100  to  help  a  widow  with  six  children,  all  under 
thirteen  years,  whom  she  has  done  her  best  to  support 
for  the  past  two  years.  She  has  lived  twelve  years  at 
her  present  address. 

Any  money  for  these  cases  sent  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  to^  East  aad  street,  will  be  duly 
and  publicly  acknowledged. 
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To  correct  a  misapprehension  on 
the  subject  which  prevails  in  some 
quarters  we  are  authorized  to  an- 
nounce that  the  department  of  public 
charities  has  no  funds  for  the  sup- 
ply of  free  coal,  and  that  no  public 
funds  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  private  association  for  this 
purpose.  Families  who  are  in  need 
of  fuel  and  whose  needs  should  be 
supplied  from  charitable  sources  may 
be  referred  to  the  joint  application 
bureau,  in  the  United  Charities 
Building,  conducted  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  where  their  needs  will 
be  investigated  and  suitable  action 
taken. 

The  state  board  of  charities  of 
Illinois,  in  its  forthcoming  annual 
report,  will  recommend  its  own  aboli- 
tion.    The  state  board  has  found  the 


present  system  in  that  state  unpro- 
gressive  and  unsatisfactory.  In  its 
place  the  members  will  recommend 
a  paid  board  of  control,  similar  to 
the  New  York  board  of  lunacy,  to 
consist  of  three  members,  a  physi- 
cian, a  lawyer,  and  an  additional  citi- 
zen. It  is  thought  that  with  a 
board  of  control  of  this  character, 
selected  for  a  long  term  and  at  ade- 
quate salaries,  without  reference  to 
political  affiliations,  a  wise,  humane, 
and  economic  administration  of  the 
state  institutions  would  be  assured. 


The  Neiv  York  Medical  Journal 
comments  unfavorably  upon  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  charter  re- 
vision commission  for  removing 
Bellevue,  Gouvemeur,  Harlem,  and 
Fordham  hospitals  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioner  of 
public  charities  and  placing  them 
in  charge  of  an  unpaid  board  of 
seven  members.  The  Journal  quotes 
President  Keller  of  the  department 
of  public  charities  as  having  inti- 
mated that  the  change  was  proposed 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  hospitals 
more  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  teaching  institutions.  Mr. 
Keller  objects  to  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  hospitals  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  only  incidentally  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  Journal  thinks 
that  his  attitude  on  this  subject  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Journal  predicts  that  the  plan 
would  involve  serious  practical  diffi- 
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culties  of  administration.  In  any 
plan  which  severs  the  emergency 
hospitals  from  the  overflow  hospitals, 
the  constantly  recurring  questions 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  transfers 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  pa- 
tients involved. 


More  serious,  however,  is  the  de- 
parture which  this  plan  involves  from 
the  general  principle  of  concentrating 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
city  departments.  The  charter  re- 
vision commission  now  proposes  to 
vest  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  public  charities  in  a  single  com- 
missioner, and  this  proposition  is 
pronounced  by  the  Journal  to  be 
"one  that  will  probably  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  who  have 
given  any  serious  attention  to  the 
problem  of  municipal  government." 
If  in  order  to  remove  the  hospitals 
in  question  from  the  sphere  of 
"practical  politics,"  it  is  necessary 
to  take  them  out  of  the  department 
of  public  charities,  they  should  still 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
whom  we  have  quoted,  under  a  sin- 
gle-headed commission,  for  the  same 
arguments  which  prove  the  wisdom 
of  a  concentration  of  authority  in 
the  department  of  charities  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pro- 
posed department  of  hospitals. 


We  agree  substantially  with  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Keller  and  Medi- 
ical  Journal  as  above  expressed. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
motive     of     the     radical     change 


proposed  is  the  desire  to  improve 
the  administration  of  Bellevue  hos- 
pital, the  most  important  institution 
of  the  department  of  public  chari- 
ties, but  the  spirit  is  more  than  the 
form  and  we  believe  that  the  public 
spirit  on  which  the  authors  of  the 
proposed  scheme  would  rely  for  the 
improvements  contemplated  by  them, 
if  directed  toward  effective  co-oper- 
ation with  the  present  commissioner 
would  equally  well  accomplish  the 
end  desired.  There  has  been  im- 
provement, there  is  room  for 
further  improvement,  but  the  obsta- 
cle lies  in  a  lack  of  professional  and 
public  interest  rather  than  in  the 
domination  of  politics. 


The  Rev.  William  I.  Nichols,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  made  an  address  before 
the  Suffrage  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
on  November  20.  Referring  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  Mr. 
Nichols  said  that  not  one  cent  of  the 
money  contributed  to  it  by  the  public 
is  used  for  running  expenses,  the 
funds  for  its  maintenance  being  ob- 
tained through  the  labor  of  those 
who  apply  for  assistance,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work  for  what  they 
receive. 

This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is 
the  best  way.  Why  should  not  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  contribute 
money    for    its    running   expenses? 

Mr.  Nichols  spoke  in  emphatic 
terms  against  the  practice  of  indis- 
criminate bestowal  of  alms,  adding: 

"By   giving  a   quarter   or   other 
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amounts  to  those  who  knock  at  their 
doors  for  aid,  religfious  people,  cler- 
gymen, and  others  are  encouraging 
dishonesty,  gambling,  and  drunken- 
ness in  a  way  they  never  dream  of. 
They  are  actually  paying  people  to 
get  drunk  and  to  gamble.  If  a  man 
or  woman  wants  a  lodging  they  can 
apply  to  us  and  we  will  get  it  for 
them,  and  a  card  bearing  the  ad- 
dress should  be  given  to  them  in- 
stead of  money.  The  quarter  or 
other  sum  can  be  sent  to  us  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  expended  in 
the  right  way,  for  every  cent  con- 
tributed to  the  bureau  of  charities 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor." 


The  New  York  State  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  has  the 
following  officers  for  its  second  ses- 
sion to  be  held  in  November,  1901, 
in  New  York  city  : 

President — Robert  W.  de  Forest 
(president  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  chairman  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission). 

Vice  -  Presidents  —  T.  Guilford 
Smith,  of  Buflfalo;  Hon.  Simon  W. 
Rosendale,  of  Albany;  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  of  New  York. 

Secretary — Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
of  Albany. 

Assistant  Secretaries — Dr.  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  of  New  York;  Miss  Lucy 
C.  Watson,  of  Utica;  Mrs.  August 
^alker,  of  Syracuse. 


Treasurer  —  Frank    Tucker,     of 
New  York. 

Committees  on  Relief  for  the  Skk 
Poor — ^Division  A,  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, and  nursing,  chairman. 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York; 
Division  B,  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives, chairman.  Dr.  John  H.  Pryor, 
of  Buffalo. 

Committee  on  the  Treatment  of 
the  Criminal  —  Chairman,  Hon. 
George  McLaughlin,  of  Albany. 

Committee  on  the  Care  and  Relief 
of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Own 
Homes — Chairman,  Frank  Tucker, 
of  New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Care  of  De- 
fective, Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
Children — Chairman,  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  of  Buffalo. 

Committee  on  the  Institutional 
Care  of  Destitute  Adults — Chair- 
man, Clarence  V.  Lodge,  of  Roch- 
ester. 

Committee  on  the  Mentally  De- 
fective—  Chairman,  Dr.  Peter  M. 
Wise,  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  Politics  in  Penal 
and  Charitable  Institutions — Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell,  of 
New  York. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Chase  National 
Bank.  Mr.  D.  Willis  James,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  C.  E.  Whitehead,  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  treas- 
urer; and  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  secre- 
tary, were  re-elected,  and  Messrs. 
William  Church  Osborn,  Charles  E. 
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Whitehead,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  James 
R.  Roosevelt  and  Arthur  C.  James 
were  re-elected  trustees  of  the  society 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  St.  John's  Guild  was 
held  November  21.  Mr.  William 
Sherer  was  elected  president,  to  suc- 
ceed former  Mayor  William  L. 
Strong.  Mr.  John  P.  Faure  was 
chosen  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  I.  N. 
Sdigman  as  treasurer,  to  succeed 
Mr.  W.  J.  Waddell,  now  in  Europe. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Brightside  Day  Nursery  and  Kinder- 
gdxten,  at  89  Cannon  street,  was 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
November  18.  President  Randolph 
Guggenheimer,  of  the  council,  acting 
for  the  city,  delivered  the  principal 
address.  The  ceremony  was  large- 
ly attended. 


The  bureau  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  the  department  of  public 
charities  in  the  month  of  October, 
committed  seventy-nine  children  and 
removed  from  the  roll  of  public 
charges  139  children,  making  a  net 
decrease  of  sixty  in  the  month  in 
the  number  of  children  who  are  pub- 
lic charges,  through  the  action  of  the 
department. 


Efforts  made  by  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities  to  establish  a 
municipal  lodging  house  have  re- 
sulted in  Mayor  Harrison's  instruct- 
ing Health  Commissioner  Reynolds 


to  include  in  his  department  budget 
for  the  coming  year  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000  to  establish  and  maintain  an  in- 
stitution similar  to  that  in  New  York 
city.  This  sum  of  money,  it  is 
claimed  will  be  sufficient  to  rent  and 
fix  up  a  building  in  a  central  locality, 
install  heating  apparatus  and  spray 
baths  and  provide  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  300  persons.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  effect  of  the  institu- 
tion will  be  to  check  vagrancy  and 

petty  crime. 

•It  # 

Mr.  William  R.  Hunter,  one  of 
the  district  superintendents  of  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  advo- 
cates the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  police  patrol  in  that  city 
similar  to  the  one  existing  in 
in  New  York  city.  He  suggests 
that  every  vagrancy  case  be  investi- 
gated by  a  specially  appointed  com- 
mittee. The  report  of  these  investi- 
gators would  be  sent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Charities,  and  on  the 
undeserving  a  cumulative  sentence 
to  the  workhouse  would  be  imposed, 
while  transportation  would  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  can  prove  a  legal 
residence  elsewhere. 

It  is  Mr.  Hunter's  opinion  that 
Chicago  is  now  the  gathering  place 
for  tramps.  Other  cities,  he  says, 
have  suppressed  them,  but  Chicago 
offers  the  best  living  on  the  easiest 
terms. 

* 

The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 
has  centralized  its  financial  system. 
Instead  of  having  a  treasurer  in  each 
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of  its  eleven  districts,  and  a  separate 
collection  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  support  from  the  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  financial 
matters  will  be  entrusted  to  a 
central  committee  of  fifteen  and  a 
central  treasurer.  This  is  the  plan 
in  force  in  the  charity  organization 
societies  of  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don have  the  method  which  has  been 
abandoned  in  Chicago. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St. 
Francis,  who  conduct  St.  Francis's 
Hospital,  at  609  Fifth  street,  have 
bought  from  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Bradley 
and  Mr.  George  C.  Currier  the  plot 
of  thirty-two  lots  on  the  east 
side  of  Brook  avenue,  from 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-second 
to  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
third  street,  comprising  eight  lots 
on  the  avenue  and  twelve  on  the 
street.  The  property  will  eventual- 
ly be  improved  with  a  hospital  build- 
ing. The  block  above,  on  Brook 
avenue,  is  occupied  by  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital. 

Commissioner  John  W.  Keller  has 
recommended  to  the  board  of  esti- 
mate and  apportionment  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  on  Lenox  avenue,  be- 
tween One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
sixth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seventh  streets,  for  a  new  Harlem 
Hospital.  The  Lenox  avenue  site 
was  favored  under  the  Strong  ad- 
ministration and  rejected  by  the 
^esent  administration  because  the 


city  owns  a  site  and  because  the 
Lenox  avenue  place  is  in  a  residen- 
tial district.  The  need  for  a  new  hos- 
pital in  Harlem  is  approaching  the 
condition  accurately  described  as 
long-felt  and  urgent. 


The  new  wing  of  the  hospital  for 
private  patients,  which  will  be  a 
part  of  New  York  Hospital,  in  Six- 
teenth street,  near  Fifth  avenue,  was 
opened  for  inspection  November  22. 
The  board  of  governors  gave  an  in- 
formal reception.  The  wing  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  two  weeks, 
and  will  have  accommodations  for 
sixty  patients. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  OF  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE 
COMMISSION. 


The  Tenement-House  Commission 
continued  its  hearings  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  United  Charities 
Building,  Friday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 23.  Mr.  Robert  W.de  Forest  pre- 
sided and  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion was,  *The  Existing  Evils  of  the 
Tenement-House  System."  Among 
those  who  testified  were  Mr.  Jacob 
A.  Riis,  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  archi- 
tect of  many  model  tenement  houses ; 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  housing  condi- 
tions in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe ; 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  head  worker 
of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  265 
Henry  street;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Elsing,  of  the  De  Witt  Memorial 
Church,  in  Rivington  street,  and 
many  others. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  told  of  the 
operations  of  the  City  and  Suburban 
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Homes  Company  which  is  earning 
for  its  stockholders  four  per  cent 
dividends  on  an  investmeht  of  $2,- 
000,000  in  model  tenement  and  sub- 
urban houses.  He  said  that  it  was  es- 
sential in  the  building  of  healthful 
tenements  to  include  sufficiently 
large  courts,  and  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  plan  tenements  which 
contained  sufficiently  large  ventila- 
tion and  light  space  on  2S-foot  front 
lots.  For  this  reason  the  building 
of  the  best  tenement  houses  was  to 
be  most  expeditiously  done  on  a  large 
scale. 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  testified  that  the 
airshaft  in  the  beginning  was  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  old  style  of  build- 
ing in  that  it  was  a  tacit  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  that  the 
tenant  had  a  right  to  air  and  light, 
but  that  per  se  it  was  not  a  good 
thing.  He  stated  that  in  tenement 
houses  to-day  there  is  less  dirt  but 
more  over-crowding  than  thirty 
years  ago;  that  at  present  there  is 
no  possibility  of  privacy,  and  true 
family  life  is  nearly  impossible.  The 
rooms  have  grown  smaller  in  the 
past  few  years  and  there  are  more 
occupants  in  a  room.  Mr.  Riis 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  stairs  were 
preferable  to  ladders,  as  fire-escapes, 
for  without  the  assistance  of  firemen 
it  was  impossible  for  women  and 
children  to  use  ladders,  especially  in 
winter  when  they  are  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  He  would  require 
fire-escapes  on  both  front  and  rear 
and  believes  that  outside  stairs  will 
solve  the  problem. 


Referring  to  the  plan  for  licensing 
tenement  houses,  he  stated  that  this 
plan  would  secure  the  registration  of 
the  owners  of  tenements  and  could 
be  so  administered  as  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  by  making  the  land- 
lord responsible  when  more  tenants 
were  found  in  the  house  than  the 
license  permitted. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  spoke  at 
length  upon  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  tenement  houses,  saying: 
"It  is  almost  an  epidemic."  She  be- 
came very  earnest  in  describing  the 
dark  and  unventilated  apartments  in 
the  over-crowded  districts. 

"In  eight  years'  experience,  visit- 
ing tenements  each  day,"  said  she. 
"I  have  seen  gas  lighted  in  dark  halls 
in  the  daytime  only  four  or  five 
times.  These  halls  are  very  foul  as 
well  as  dark.  A  person  using  the 
stairs  is  in  constant  danger  of  stum- 
bling over  children."  Referring  to 
the  airshaft,  she  said:  "I  asked  a 
group  of  women,  who  have  lived  all  of 
their  lives  in  tenement  houses,  if  the 
tenement  were  to  be  improved  in  one 
specific  way,  to  name  the  one  thing 
they  would  prefer,  and  their  unani- 
mous answer  was,  *Get  rid  of  the 
airshaft.'  It  conveys  nothing  but 
foul  odors  and  disturbing  noises 
from  neighboring  windows,  and  is 
a  menace  to  health !" 

Mr.  Ernest  Flagg  stated  that  the 
airshaft  was  not  only  a  menace  to 
health  but  an  actual  waste  of  room. 
In  his  opinion  abolishing  the  twenty- 
five-foot  lot  would  remedy  the  whole 
difficulty.     Mr.  Flagg  presented  fig- 
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ures  to  show  that  fireproof  construc- 
tion is  actually  cheaper  than  non- 
fireproof  construction. 


The  third  public  hearing  before 
the  Tenement-House  Commission 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  No- 
vember 26.  The  constantly  cumula- 
tive testimony  reg^ding  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  the  existing  type  of  building 
with  its  narrow  airshaft,  its  common 
waterclosets,  its  lack  of  decency  and 
of  proper  safeguards  against  fire 
and  disease,  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  evidence  given  by  people  who 
live  in  tenement  houses  and  in  set- 
tlements, and  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  work  in  charitable  soci- 
eties. Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  who 
has  lived  in  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
who  has  been  a  factory  inspector  in 
Illinois,  and  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  Consumers'  League,  pro- 
tested that  the  recommendations  of 
previous  witnesses  were  not  suffi- 
ciently radical.  She  would  prevent 
the  erection  of  tenement  houses  of 
anything  like  the  present  type  in  sec- 
tions where  they  do  not  now  exist. 
The  physical  injuries  from  climbing 
tenement  house  stairs  make  the  erec- 
tion of  any  six  and  seven  story  tene- 
ments entirely  inadvisable. 

Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  general  agent 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  spoke  in  favor 
of  public  baths,  which  he  thought 
much  preferable  to  common  baths 
in  the  tenement  house,  and  dealt 
comprehensively  with  the  general 
"ubject. 


Rev.  Gaylor  S.  White  described 
the  exceedingly  bad  conditions  in  a 
section  of  Brooklyn,  near  the  Navy- 
Yard,  where  he  resides ;  and  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Miller  and  Mr.  Henry  Mos- 
covitz  testified  from  long  resi- 
dence in  tenement  houses  to  the  con- 
ditions which  need  to  be  utterly 
abolished  by  legislation,  and  made 
numerous  practical  suggestions  of 
value. 

Miss  Agnes  Daly  also  testified  in 
a  vein  similar  to  that  of  an  article 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
number  of  Charities. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  called  attention  to  the 
high  rents  paid  by  tenants  and  the 
consequent  narrow  margin  for  sav- 
ing when  income  is  cut  oflf.  While 
the  commission  might  not  be  able  to 
devise  laws  that  would  directly 
lower  rents,  it  would  be  possible  to 
provide  for  greater  decency  and 
comfort,  and  for  more  of  the  con- 
ditions that  make  for  life  and  health, 
without  necessarily  increasing  rents.  * 
Compulsory  increase  of  light  and 
air,  better  ventilation,  safety  from 
fire  and  from  infection  would  not 
give  the  landlords  an  additional 
hold  upon  their  tenants  by  which 
they  could  exact  higher  rents.  It 
would  not  be  until  the  new  restric- 
tions actually  discouraged  new 
buildings  so  that  the  supply  of  apart- 
ments is  reduced,  that  rents  would 
be  raised,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  tenements  can  be  erected  ac- 
cording  to   a   reasonable   standard 
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and  still  yield  a  commercial  profit  on 
the  investment. 

There  is  much  destitution  directly 
due  to  overcrowding,  to  the  lack  of 
light  and  air  and  to  infected  walls, 
ceilings  and  floors.  The  experience 
of  the  agents  and  visitors  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  con- 
firms what  physicians  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  danger  from  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases.  The 
chances  for  recovery  are  much  less 
because  of  the  lack  of  vitality  due 
to  the  unfavorable  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  people  are 
obliged  to  live.  The  tenement 
houses  exercise  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  both 
adults  and  children,  and  although 
there  are  as  virtuous  and  noble  peo- 
ple to  be  found  in  the  tenement  house 
as  anywhere  else,  it  is  a  constant 
struggle — a  struggle  which  is  harder 
than  necessary — for  such  people  to 
preserve  their  children  from  con- 
taminating influences. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hill,  who  lives  in  a 
tenement  house  on  Tenth  avenue, 
preparatory  to  the  organization  of  a 
new  settlement,  also  emphasized  this 
demoralizing  influence  and  its  dis- 
integrating eflFcjCt  on  family  life. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHI1J)REN*S 

AID  sociEnr. 


The  forty-eighth  annual  report  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  was  read 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Loring 
Brace,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society,  on  Tuesday,  November  27, 
From  this  report  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing statement  relative  to  the  work 
of  the  society. 

During  the  past  year  the  daily 
average  attendance  of  children  in  the 
twenty-six  industrial  day  and  even- 
ing schools  of  the  society  was  7,063, 
the  total  enrollment  having  been  14,- 
615.      The    teachers    made    17,950 


visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children 
in  order  to  know  the  family  condi- 
tions, and  to  ascertain  if  the  child 
could  attend  public  school,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  co-operate  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  to  take  only  those 
children  into  the  industrial  schools 
who  could  not  attend  the  former. 
Through  this  system  of  visiting 
1,043  truants  were  brought  in,  and 
7,583  persons  who  were  found  to  be 
in  destitution  were  helped. 

In  the  eight  boys'  and  girls'  lodg- 
ing houses,  and  at  the  Farm  School, 
at  Kensico,  N.  Y.,  5,163  homeless 
boys  and  girls  were  given  shelter, 
the  number  of  daily  lodgers  averag- 
ing 413.  Situations  at  wages  were 
found  for  797  of  these,  and  215 
others  were  given  a  brief  training  in 
farm  work  at  the  Farm  Shool,  while 
133  were  restored  to  friends.  The 
doors  of  these  lodging  houses  are 
open  to  any  poor  homeless  boy  or 
girl,  and  a  constant  effort  is  made 
by  the  superintendents  to  discover 
the  reason  of  the  helplessness  of  their 
charges  and  to  find  out  the  right 
remedy  for  each  misfortune. 

The  number  of  children  who  en- 
joyed the  benefits  of  the  summer 
home  at  Bath  Beach  during  the  seas- 
on was  6,508;  of  these  3,955  re- 
mained a  week  each.  At  the  health 
home  at  Coney  Island  there  were 
7,385  mothers  and  sick  infants;  3,- 
122  of  these  remaining  a  week  or 
longer.  The  number  of  boys  from 
the  industrial  schools  who  spent  a 
week  at  the  farm  school,  at  Kensico, 
N.  Y.,  was  1,810.  The  Sick  Chil- 
dren's Mission,  which  seeks  out  and 
aids  the  helpless  poor  living  in  the 
crowded  East  Side  districts  during 
the  hot  weather,  aided  with  food, 
medicine,  and  medical  advice,  1,157. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  the  society  has  under- 
taken to  find  good  family  homes  fo 
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any  orphan  children  who  may  be 
given  into  its  charge  by  the  com- 
missioner of  charities.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  581  homeless 
children  have  been  placed  in  homes 
in  the  country.  Of  these,  326  were 
placed  in  families  for  adoption  in 
the  west  and  in  New  York  state,  and 
255  were  placed  in  positions  at 
wages. 

Homeless  and  destitute  families, 
numbering  1,013  persons,  mostly 
children,  were  assisted  to  reach 
friends  or  employment  in  the  coun- 
try, making  a  total  of  1,594  persons 
sent  away  from  the  over-crowded 
city.  Of  the  245  children  trans- 
ferred from  institutions,  170  were 
placed  in  homes  and  63  were  re- 
turned to  friends  or  relatives. 

"Our  children,"  said  Mr.  Brace, 
"are  scattered  widely  through  the 
United  States.  Many  have  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
they  have  done  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren born  in  more  fortunate  condi- 
tions, and  some  have  been  remark- 
ably successful.  Of  the  22,121 
placed  in  families,  only  sixty,  so  far 
as  we  know,  have  been  arrested  or 
sent  to  reform  schools — a  striking 
fact." 

The  ages  of  children  placed  in 
homes  were  as  follows:  Under  five 
years  of  age,  1,018;  over  five  and 
under  ten,  3,673;  over  ten,  17,- 
430;  total,  22,121.  Of  these, 
17,206  were  boys  and  4,915  were 
girls.  These  children  were  re- 
ceived from  the  following  sources: 
From  institutions,  5,090;  from  the 
society's  lodging  houses,  8,243; 
from  other  sources,  8,788.  They 
have  been  placed  in  homes  in  more 
than  twenty  different  states.  New 
York  state  received  3,380;  Indiana, 
2,827;  Iowa,  2,606.  Geprgia  re- 
ceived 52,  the  smallest  number. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR. 


Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  addressed  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Children's 
Aid  and  Protective  Society  of  the 
Oranges,  November  16,  upon  the 
subject,  'The  Children  of  the  Poor." 

He  said  that  many  people  imag- 
ined that  the  great  cities  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  hardened,  de- 
praved youthful  offenders,  but  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  he  had  found 
greater  youthful  depravity  in  some 
smaller  places  than  in  the  slums  of 
New  York.  He  began  with  a  touch- 
ing anecdote  about  a  band  of  tat- 
tered ragamuffins  that  came  to  his 
office  one  day  and  wanted  "posies." 
He  followed  them  to  a  rear  al- 
ley, where  a  poor  woman  lay  dead 
and  these  little  fellows  piled  the 
flowers  on  the  coffin.  The  speaker 
asserted  the  broad  principle  that  no 
children  were  bad  by  nature,  and  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  total  de- 
pravity; it  was  only  the  mud  of  en- 
vironment. 

**I  can  take  you  to  the  East  Side," 
went  on  Mr.  Riis,  "and  show  you 
hordes  of  youthful  thieves,  where 
child-crime  flourishes.  For  ten 
months  I  kept  a  record  of  those  cases 
which  came  into  the  police  court, 
for  a  reliable  newspaper,  and  I 
had  in  ten  months,  278  cases.  At 
that  time  we  were  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  have  a  truant  school. 
I  made  the  charge  that  there  were 
50,000  truants  five  years  ago.  It 
was  ridiculed,  but  we  have  been 
building  fifty  schools  there  in  New 
York,  and  we  haven't  room  enough 
yet. 

"I  know  that  no  thief  dares  take 
the  chances  that  a  child  will.  I  was 
told  by  one  commissioner  of  the  board 
of  education  that  child-crime  consist- 
ed of  the  stealing  of  a  top  or  a  mar- 
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ble.  I  produced  my  278  cases.  I 
showed  that  at  four  years  the  chil- 
dren began  to  become  thieves.  Two 
of  these  had  stolen  from  a  grocery 
store  and  one  of  them  was  so  small 
that  the  police  doubted  that  he  could 
have  committed  the  crime.  At  six 
years  of  age  I  had  several  cracksmen 
with  jimmies.  At  eight  years  I  had 
wild  boys  and  two  drunken  boys. 
At  ten  years  I  had  two  thieves  who 
had  already  accumulated  a  police 
court  record.  At  thirteen  to  four- 
teen years  began  to  appear  the  cut- 
throats, who  took  desperate  chances, 
the  Grand  street  gang  that  took  a 
child  from  its  carriage,  threw  it  into 
the  hall,  and  stole  the  carriage. 
From  there  they  went  to  the  'alley 
gang,'  which  was  the  worst  I  ever 
knew,  murdering  one  good  boy  in 
the  block  simply  because  he  was 
good  and  supported  his  aged  father 
and  mother. 

"But  against  this  I  have  to  set 
the  foul  environment  through  which 
these  children  have  been  brought  up. 
You  and  I  are  responsible  for  allow- 
ing such  homes. 

"Oh,  those  dark  and  noisesome 
tenements !  Last  winter,  with  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  I  went  to  a  tene- 
ment, in  Elizabeth  street,  where 
there  should  have  been  seventeen 
families.  We  found  forty-three. 
Each  three-room  flat  was  occupied 
by  three  families.  There  are  blocks 
of  that  kind  of  homes.  A  perfectly 
good  child  would  be  spoiled  in  a 
tenement  with  such  surroundings  as 
are  found  in  these  alleged  homes." 

Mr.  Riis  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  for  work  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  and  made  an  ur- 
gent plea  for  the  establishment  of 
playgrounds  where  the  energy  and 
spirit  of  these  boys  and  girls  may 
find  vent  in  healthful  exercise. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  24. 

There  were  284  calls  at  the  joint 
application  bureau  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  in  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 24,  and  forty-eight  homeless 
persons  were  taken  in  charge. 

The  registration  bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  re- 
corded 128  new  names,  and  its  in- 
vestigating agents  made  518  calls  to 
obtain  information  concerning  the 
needs  of  those  asking  for  assistance. 

In  the  district  offices  forty  new 
families  were  taken  in  charge.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  tickets 
were  presented  at  the  woodyard,  of 
which  178  were  brought  by  men 
with  homes  in  the  city.  Each  of 
these  did  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty 
cents  in  cash. 

At   the   laundry   twenty   women 

were  given  a  total  of  eighty-four 

days*   work,   and   forty-eight   days' 

work  were  given  at  the  workrooms. 

*  * 

In  the  week  ending  November  24, 
637  applications  for  employment 
were  made  at  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  employment  bureau. 

At  Bellevue  Hospital  432  persons 
were  admitted  and  429  discharged 
during  the  week  ending  November 
24.  The  previous  week  there 
wefe  502  admitted,  429  dis- 
charged, and  forty  deaths.  There 
were     twenty-six     deaths     during 
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the  past  week.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  patients  on  any  one  day  dur- 
ing the  week  was  767,  under  treat- 
ment on  November  26.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  various 
capacities  at  this  hospital  is  500. 


In  the  week  ending  November  24, 
253  persons  were  examined  at  the 
physician's  office  for  outdoor  poor  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
Of  this  number,  100  were  sent  to  the 
City  Hospital,  46  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Hospital,  19  to  the  dispensary, 
20  to  the  superintednent  of  outdoor 
poor,  41  to  the  institutions  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  and  7  returned  to  their 
homes.  During  the  same  week  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  94 
persons  were  sent  to  the  city  alms- 
house, and  15  were  sent  to  the  state 
almshouse  at  Flatbush,  where  they 
will  be  cared  for  by  the  officers  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  in- 
fant's hospital  on  Randall's  Island, 
7  children  under  two  years  of  age 
and  9  over  two  years  of  age.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  hospital 
cases  were  sent  out  for  investigation, 
and  23  railway  transportation  tickets 
were  granted. 


*  # 

# 


During  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 24,  109  cases  were  taken  in 
charge  by  the  association  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor;  of 
this  number  forty-one  came  through 
the  joint  application  bureau. 

For  food  supplies,  $211.10  were 
disbursed;  for  rent,  $16.50,  and  for 


other  relief,  $94.96;  making  a  total 
disbursement  of  $322.56  for  relief. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  garments, 
old  and  new,  were  given  away. 
Twenty-one  woodyard  tickets  were 
issued  to  men,  and  twenty-two  work- 
room tickets  to  women. 

The  week  closed  with  813  cases 
actively  in  charge  for  which  942 
visits  were  made. 


St.  Andrew's  Society,  105  East 
Twenty-second  street,  reports  an  in- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  relief  during 
the  week  ending  November  26,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  last  year. 

This  increase  is  on  the  part  of 
transient  or  non-resident  applicants 
— young  Scotsmen  who  had  come 
over  as  assistant  stewards  on  the 
crowded  steamships.  Jnstead  of  ac- 
cepting return  passage  on  the  vessels 
that  brought  them  over,  they  en- 
deavored to  find  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment here.  Failing  in  this,  and 
spending  all  their  money,  they  had 
been  directed  to  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety, which  provided  them  with 
lodgings  and  meals. 


At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties there  were  fifty-seven  new  appli- 
cants and  155  applicants  who  had 
been  previously  known.  The  number 
of  single  men  among  the  applicants 
at  the  three  offices  of  the  bureau 
was  twenty-three;  of  single  women, 
twenty-two ;  of  married  couples,  140; 
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of  widows,  thirty-five ;  of  widowers, 
eight,  and  of  deserted  wives,  twenty. 

There  have  been  employed,  during 
the  week  in  the  laundries  of  the 
bureau,  eighty-seven  women,  five  of 
whom  were  given  such  employ- 
ment for  the  first  time.  In  the  work- 
rooms for  women,  employment  was 
given  to  ninety-eight,  of  whom  sev- 
enteen had  been  employed  before. 

The  number  of  men  given  work 
at  the  woodyard  was  fifty,  all  ex- 
cept eight  of  whom  have  previously 
been  similarly  employed. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
Betweea  CMtral  Park  West  aad  MMhattaii 

MAINTAINS : 

(i.)— The  onlv  college  in  the  State  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Brown.  Dean. 

(2.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charg^ed  according^  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)— Obstetrical  out  department ;  staff  of  ao  women 
physicians  attend  the  needy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  durinf^  con6nement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Mary  Knox  Robinson,  President. 
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take  two  apartments  if  we  could  find 
a  fourth  person  to  share  the  expense, 
as  this  was  $8  dollars  more  than  we 
had  expected  to  pay.  We  asked  the 
agent  to  hold  these  apartments  till 
Monday.  This  was  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  intervened,  one  of 
the  best  business  days  of  the  week 
for  house  agents  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Once  more,  but  falteringly, 
we  ventured  to  say  who  we  were  and 
tried  to  make  him  see  the  advantage 
of  having  tenants  who  would  do  no 
cooking  in  the  house,  would  take 
good  care  of  the  rooms  and  would 
turn  them  over  at  the  expiration  of 
their  stay  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  found  them.  The  reply  to  this 
was:  "You  pay  )rour  money,  we 
don't  care  what  you  do  with  the 
rooms.*'  After  some  further  per- 
suasion he  promised  to  do  as  we 
asked,  but  we  had  little  faith  in  his 
word. 

Before  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  we  had  found  our  fourth 
person  and  presented  ourselves  at 
the  building  only  to  discover  that 
one  of  the  two  apartments  we  de- 
sired had  been  rented.  When  re- 
proached for  breaking  his  promise 
the  agent  curtly  told  us  that  if  peo- 
ple gave  him  money  to  hold  rooms 
they  got  the  preference.  After  re- 
peated visits  and  much  persuading 
we  succeeded  in  securing  rooms  on 
the  floor  below.  The  rent  was  $i 
more,  $29  for  six  rooms,  and  we 
paid  $10  to  hold  them.  After  tak- 
ing them  we  besran  to  doubt.  They 
were  not  so  light  as  the  rooms 
above,  but  when  we  remarked  this 
to  the  landlord  he  quickly  said :  "If 
you  don't  want  these  rooms  say  so, 
there  are  plenty  waiting  who  will  pay 
$30  for  what  you  are  getting  for 
$29."  We  meekly  said  we  wanted 
them  and  departed  fully  appreciating 
the  privilege  that  was  ours. 


What  did  we  get  for  our  $29? 
Let  me  describe  one  of  these  two 
apartments.  There  was  a  front 
room  eleven  feet  six  inches  wide  by 
nine  feet  six  inches  long  which  con- 
tained a  tiny  wardrobe.  The  mid- 
dle room  or  kitchen,  eleven  feet  six 
inches  wide  by  eleven  feet  long, 
had  no  range,  therefore  no  hot  wa- 
ter. But  there  were  laundry  tubs 
and  a  sink  with  a  cupboard  above  for 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  but  it 
was  so  high  that  only  one  shelf  could 
be  reached  from  the  floor.  The 
back  room  was  the  family  bedroom. 
This  was  seven  feet  wide  by  nine 
feet  nine  inches  long,  had  no  closet 
and  opened  on  the  air  shaft. 

On  the  first  of  October  we  moved 
in  and  proceeded  to  make  the  place 
as  homelike  and  attractive  as  possi- 
ble. The  two  kitchens  we  turned 
into  sitting  rooms  by  screening  off 
the  tubs  and  sink.  The  other  rooms 
were  used  for  bedrooms  until  the 
bad  air  from  the  shaft  made  it  im- 
possible to  sleep  in  the  rear  room. 
Then  we  made  a  couch  in  the  middle 
room  do  duty  for  a  bed  and,  with 
its  cover  and  bright  cushions,  it 
passed  for  a  piece  of  sitting-room 
furniture  in  the  day  time. 

We  had  none  too  much  space  in 
our  six  rooms,  yet  we  knew  one 
family  of  seven  in  the  same  house 
who  occupied  half  that  number,  and 
our  house  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing no  large  families.  Several  took 
boarders.  This  means  of  helping 
out  with  the  rent  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  no  matter  how  few  the 
rooms. 

There  were  many  evidences  of  the 
most  careless  buildine:  things  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  owners  in 
a  different  locality.  Workmen  had 
used  one  of  our  rooms  for  their 
tools,  nails  had  been  driven  ivhere 
they  ought  not  to  be,  walls  had  been 
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soiled,  and  paint  had  been  spattered 
everywhere.  For  a  time  the  floors 
seemed  hopeless  with  great  splashes 
of  paint  and  plaster,  but  by  degrees 
we  got  them  scraped  and  stained. 
A  board  imder  the  sink  had  been  re- 
moved to  admit  a  pipe  and  had  not 
been  replaced.  The  gas  fixtures 
were  poor  and  ill  fitted,  so  that  we 
had  a  constant  leakage  which  was 
both  expensive  and  far  from  health- 
ful. Doors  and  windows  were  so 
loose  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep 
comfortably  because  of  the  rattling 
noise  and  the  draughts.  And  here, 
perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of 
the  draughts  in  a  tenement  house. 

Up  to  the  time  of  living  in  one 
we  could  not  understand  why  our 
neighbors  so  carefully  closed  all 
their  windows  if  the  weather  grew 
the  least  bit  cool.  Never  have  I  felt 
sudi  draughts  as  those  which  tor- 
mented us  in  that  house.  They 
came  from  all  directions,  out  of  the 
walls,  up  from  the  floor,  through 
the  crevices  about  the  doors  and 
windows,  circling  around  us  in  ed- 
dies. We  were  all  fond  of  fresh 
air,  but  little  by  little  we  fell  into  the 
ways  of  our  neighbors  and  began 
closing  windows  until  we  g^ew 
ashamed  of  our  bad  habits  and  in 
sheer  desperation  covered  our  heads 
and  opened  the  windows.  Will  some 
investigator  e^tfplain  this?  We 
think  it  is  bad  building;  nothing 
was  well  joined  in  our  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  remember 
the  number  of  trips  made  to  the  land- 
lord to  have  only  the  necessary 
things  done.  After  repeated  efforts 
the  nails  were  withdrawn  from  a 
window  sash  into  which  twenty  large 
ones  had  been  driven,  but  we  never 
succeeded  in  having  the  holes  filled 
and  painted.  They  remain  a  testi- 
mony to  the  way  things  are  done  and 
left  undone  in  a  big  tenement.     We 


asked  to  have  the  walls  cleaned,  but 
were  told  they  would  be  painted  in 
the  spring  so  we  submitted. 

A  Yiddish  carpenter,  who  could 
speak  no  English,  appeared  one 
morning  with  a  box  of  tools  and  the 
single  word  "washtubs."  Wonder- 
ing what  he  could  want  with  our 
washtubs  I  admitted  him ;  he  walked 
to  the  tubs  and  drove  a  nail  without 
an  apparent  thought  as  to  where  he 
was  driving  it  or  why.  He  then 
started  to  go,  when  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  he  might  have 
been  sent  to  put  in  the  board  under 
the  sink;  taking  him  by  the  sleeve 
and  turning  him  back  I  pointed  un- 
der the  sink.  A  look  of  intelligence 
came  into  his  face.  He  fell  on  his 
knees  and  began  chopping  wood  on 
our  stained  floor.  With  many  ges- 
ticulations I  got  him  into  the  hall  to 
do  his  chopping  and  sawing,  and, 
after  directions  conveyed  by  motions, 
the  board  was  put  in. 

Before  we  left  the  building  the 
landlord  came  in  and  told  us  he 
would  do  anything  he  could  for  our 
comfort.  This  was  a  great  surprise 
and  shows  that  it  would  be  real  mis- 
sionary work  for  friends  of  the  cause 
of  better  tenements  to  live  for  a 
time  in  such  houses  and  demand  that 
the  landlords  do  their  duty,  which 
surely  is  to  make  as  comfortable  as 
possible  the  people  from  whom  they 
collect  their  rents. 

We  remained  in  the  house  seven 
months.  We  feel  that  they  were 
well  spent,  but  we  have  no  desire  to 
continue  the  experiment.  We  found 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com- 
fortable living.  Though  the  house 
was  new,  the  odors  soon  became  in- 
sufferable and  the  air  from  the 
shaft,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
but  which  may  well  be  repeated,  be- 
came so  foul  that  we  could  not  sleep  in 
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the  rooms  opening  on  it  without  feel- 
ing that  we  were  taking  a  great  risk. 
The  stairs  were  usually  so  dirty  that 
it  was  unpleasant  to  use  them,  and 
clothing  was  constantly  being  soiled 
with  the  contact.  But  how  could 
this  be  helped  ?  There  was  the  traf- 
fic of  twenty-two  families,  where  the 
children  had  to  run  most  of  the  er- 
rands, and  they,  of  course,  spilled 
things  on  their  various  journeys. 
And  how  could  we  hope  to  live 
quietly  with  the  noise  from  these 
twenty-two  families,  with  children 
running  overhead  and  through  the 
halls  and  crying,  with  furniture  be- 
ing moved  about  over  bare  floors, 
with  the  housekeeper  scolding  care- 
less tenants,  and  so  on?  So  dark 
were  the  rooms  that  the  gas  had  to 
be  lighted  at  three  o'clock  and  yet 
this  house  was  called  a  light  one. 

From  our  short  trial  of  living  in  a 
tenement  house  we  are  ready  to  plead 
for  the  greatest  effort  toward  better 
homes  for  our  working  people,  with 
larger  rooms  for  the  rent,  and  more 
pure  air  and  sunlight,  which  should 
be  free. 


TENEMENT-NOUSCS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Emanu-el  Sisterhood  was  held  No- 
vember 26.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
tion on  the  sick  and  needy  showed 
that  1,310  cases  were  treated  by 
this  section.  At  the  application 
bureau  there  were  1,115  applica- 
tions during  the  year;  865  were 
helped  to  employment,  102  were  re- 
ferred to  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties, and  46  were  not  placed.  Ad- 
xlresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Frank- 
lin H.  Giddings  and  Hon.  John  W. 
Keller,  president  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities. 


{.From  the  Net»  York  Sun,) 

The  Tenememt-House  Commis- 
sion has  begun  a  series  of  public 
hearings,  to  get  at  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  regarding  the  tenement 
question  and  to  prepare  support  for 
such  legislation  as  the  commission 
may  propose  at  Albany  this  winter. 

The  first  of  these  hearings  had  for 
its  subject  tuberculosis,  the  scourge 
of  the  tenement  Experience  has 
shown  its  suppression  anywhere  to 
be  largely  a  matter  of  stringent  offi- 
cial regulation.  A  thickening  of 
population  increases  the  difficulties 
of  regulation,  but  prevention,  never- 
theless, is  a  question  of  effective 
sanitary  supervision,  and  therefore 
not  hopeless. 

For  months  past  the  Commission 
has  been  receiving  testimony  on  this 
score  from  builders,  sanitary  experts, 
and  reformers,  with  opinions.  A 
string  of  questions  touching  every 
debatable  point  was  submitted  to 
everybody  interested.  The  answers 
received  range  from  the  complacent 
acceptance  of  the  inefficient  and  ob- 
structed fire  escape  as  ample  provi- 
sion against  disaster,  to  the  demand 
for  aJl-fireproof  tenements  that 
brooks  no  compromise;  from  the 
doubting  Thomas  to  whom  the  great 
unwashed  are  unwashed  from  clK)ice, 
to  the  believer  in  his  fellow  man  who 
will  have  nothing  less  than  a  bathtub 
to  every  tenement  flat.  Tliey  em- 
iwace  the  view,  somewhat  belated, 
which  hails  the  airshaft  as  a  de- 
liverer and  that  other  which  con- 
demns it  as  a  chief  nuisance  of  evil 
contrivance.  The  man  who  looks 
upon  the  whole  ptoblem  as  a  prac- 
tical question  of  enforcanent  of  ex- 
isting law  has  had  his  say  with  the 
one  who  would  wipe  the  laws  all  out 
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with  one  fell  blow,  if  it  takes  all  the 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  make  a 
fresh  start.  They  have  all  spoken 
their  mind.  The  commission  can 
not  complain  that  it  has  not  had  ad- 
vice enough. 

It  has  studied,  besides,  the  tene- 
ment-house laws  that  mark  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  fifty  years'  strug- 
gle with  this  Frankenstein,  and  the 
housing  conditions  in  all  the  big 
American  and  European  cities,  some 
good,  some  bad,  all  so  different  from 
those  of  New  York  that  profitable 
comparison  is  made  very  difficult.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Philadel- 
phia requires  all  tenements  over  four 
stories  high  to  be  built  fireproof 
throughout;  but  Philadelphia  has  no 
tenements  over  four  stories  high, 
and  mighty  few  as  high  as  that,  if  it 
has  any.  It  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
Washington  and  to  the  comfort  of 
her  people  that  Nero's  enactment  for 
Rome,  setting  seventy  feet  to  the 
height  of  her  tenements,  is  in  force 
there ;  dwelling  houses  are  no  higher 
than  the  street  is  wide.  But  Wash- 
ington has  hardly  a  hundred  houses, 
according  to  the  committee's  report, 
that  would  come  into  the  category 
of  tenements  as  imderstood  in  New 
York,  namely,  that  harbor  three  or 
more  families  living  independently. 

The  Greater  New  York  has  more 
than  eighty-six  thousand  tenements, 
with  two  and  a  quarter  million  ten- 
ants living  in  them.  Nevertheless, 
until  quite  recently  New  York,  too, 
had  followed  the  lead  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  may  be  that  as  the  bridges 
that  will  span  her  rivers  let  the 
crowds  out  to  other  fields  she  will 
return  to  the  Roman  practice  and 
cease  climbing  up. 

The  commission  has  power  to 
examine,  besides  the  houses,  the  mor- 
als of  those  who  live  in  them  and  "all 


other  phases  of  the  tenement-house 
question  that  can  affect  the  public 
welfare."  It  has  sifted  very  thor- 
oughly the  question  of  safety  against 
fire,  and  the  facts  are  set  forth  in  a 
report  now  in  print.  Nearly  half 
of  all  the  fires  in  the  city  occur  in 
tenement-houses,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  in  the  night. 

It  is  then  that  the  airshaft,  trans- 
formed into  a  chimney  flue,  becomes 
a  source  of  great  and  instant  peril 
to  the  tenants.  There  is  room  for 
serious  consideration  of  every  sug- 
gestion that  aims  at  making  tene- 
ments safe  against  this  danger. 

The  moral  question  which  is  now 
agitating  the  city  will  receive  special 
consideration  at  a  future  hearing. 
It  is  not  a  new  one.  The  Council 
of  Hygiene  puzzled  over  it  in  1864, 
and  the  Gilder  Tenement-House 
Commission  recommended,  five  years 
ago,  legislation  which  should  punish 
with  greater  severity  both  landlord 
and  tenant  found  guilty  of  contami- 
nating tenement-house  premises,  as 
being  public  enemies.  The  sugges- 
tion was  not  acted  on  then  despite 
the  showing  of  the  commission  that 
the  evil  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
time  would  seem  ripe  for  such  action 
now. 

The  subject  goes  back  ever  to 
over-crowding  as  the  great  difficulty. 
How  is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  How  are 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  twenty-five- 
foot  lot  to  be  minimized  ?  Stringent 
ordinances,  midnight  inspections, 
have  been  tried  and  the  crowds  have 
gone  on  increasing.  Six  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  sleeper  was  made  the 
rule ;  the  "demands  of  the  situation" 
brought  it  down  in  practice  to  400. 
All  measures  alike  have  failed,  and 
to-day  forty  Italian  families  may  be 
found  camping  in  flats  intended  for 
sixteen.      It  is  suggestive  that  the 
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plan  brought  forward  now  was  the 
one  urged  by  the  first  citizens'  tene- 
ment-house committee,  that  of  li- 
censing the  house  to  hold  so  many 
and  no  more.  The  plan  has  the 
iclear  advantage  of  compelling  at 
once  the  effective  registration  of  all 
tenements,  vainly  attempted  before, 
and  of  enabling  the  tenement  police 
to  keep  tab  on  their  tenants  as  well 
as  on  the  landlords. 

It  IS  for  the  commission  and  for 
the  community  to  discourage  bad 
tenement-house  builders.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  before  the  last  com- 
mission, and  may  be  raised  again 
before  this  one  whether  the  com- 
munity may  not  also  encourage  good 
builders  by  a  rebate  of  taxes  without 
incurring  censure  for  undue  pater- 
nalism. Vienna  has  tried  tlie  scheme 
and  the  outcome  of  the  experiment 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  The 
early  reports  were  that  building  had 
been  overstimulated  to  the  loss  in- 
stead of  the  gain  of  the  builder.  It 
is  the  history  of  radical  propositions 
of  the  sort  that  they  lie  over,  after 
having  been  raised,  to  allow  public 
sentiment  to  catch  up  with  them  if 
there  is  good  in  them.  That  is  the 
sense  of  having  a  tenement-house 
commission  every  five  years  to  go 
over  the  ground. 

New  York's  housing  problem  is 
the  problem  of  its  metropolitan 
growth,  not  easy  to  solve,  but  to  be 
solved  at  any  cost,  for  at  bottom  it  is 
the  question  of  the  home  from  which 
proceeds  citizenship,  good  or  bad  as 
the  home  may  be.  Governor  Roose- 
velt was  right  in  saying,  when  he  ap- 
pointed the  commission,  that  its  task 
was  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Charter  Revision  Commission.  It 
may  not  say  the  last  word  in  this 
matter ;  but  it  should  be  possible  for 
it  to  say  a  sensible  and  helpful  one. 


It  has  been  proven  abimdahtly,  say 
many  of  the  special  advocates  of 
better  tenements,  that  it  is  commer- 
cially profitable  to  build  good  tene- 
ments, models  in  all  respects,  even 
on  Manhattan  Island.  On  that 
showing  it  is  fair  to  prohibit  the 
building  of  houses  that  are  unfit  to 
live  in,  and  in  which  the  home  can 
not  thrive.  That  is  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  any  reasonable 
effort  to  that  end  the  commission 
will  have  the  hearty  and  intelligent 
support  of  the  community  which  it 
serves. 


The  town  authorities  of  Pelham, 
N.  Y.,  are  trying  a  novel  scheme  to 
force  the  payment  of  back  taxes  on 
real  estate.  They  will  put  poor 
people  of  the  town  in  possession  of 
the  vacant  land  which  has  been  sold 
for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and 
which  is  now  held  by  the  town 
under  leases. 


That  model  tenements  can  be  built 
in  New  York  city  with  a  reasonable 
commercial  return  to  investors  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com- 
pany, now  in  its  third  year  of  oper- 
ation, has  raised  its  dividend  rate  to 
four  per  cent  per  annum,  and  has  is- 
sued a  circular  to  stockholders  in- 
viting subscription  to  an  issue  of 
$500,000  additional  capital  stock,  to 
carry  into  effect  a  plan  to  build  tene- 
ments on  the  land  immediately  ad- 
joining the  company's  First  avenue 
estate.  This  will  mean  the  covering 
of  almost  an  entire  city  block  with 
model  tenements.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  $500,000  was  subscribed 
within  a  week  by  stockholders  alone. 
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PtttUC  HEAMN6S  OF  THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE 


The  fourth  public  hearing  of  the 
Tenement-House  G^mmission  was 
held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
United  Charities  Building,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  November  28. 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  morals,  presided. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was 
**Vice  in  Tenement  Houses."  Among 
those  who  gave  testimony  before  the 
commission  were  Dr.  Felix  Adler, 
Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock,  Mr.  Emil 
Fuchs,  Dr.  Siegelstein,  Miss  Ruth 
Price,  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell. 

Mr.  Fuchs  described  conditions  in 
the  East  Side  as  having  grown  mudi 
worse  in  the  past  eighteen  months. 
From  personal  investigation  of  the 
district  he  was  convinced  that  vice 
had  greatly  increased.  He  stated 
that  in  the  districtcomprised  between 
the  Bowery  and  Ludlow  street  there 
were  not  fewer  than  seventy-five 
tenement-houses,  or  about  seven  per 
cent  of  all,  in  which  the  condition 
was  unspeakably  bad.  The  children 
in  the  tenements,  he  stated,  had  be- 
gun to  look  on  certain  forms  of  vice 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock  said  that 
he  had  received  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints from  people  compelled  to 
live  in  the  district  in  which 
the  Pro-Cathedral  is  situated,  and 
described  the  effect  of  the  Im- 
moral conditions  prevailing  there  as 
terribly  demoralizing  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  The  dark 
halls  in  tenements  he  considered  one 


of  the  greatest  evils,  as  the  children 
there  receive  their  first  temptation 
to  vice.  As  a  remedy  he  suggested 
the  lighting  of  the  halls.  He  would 
also  require  a  sign  over  every  tene- 
ment-house door  giving  the  name  of 
the  landlord  or  agent,  who  should  be 
held  responsible  in  case  of  rooms  be- 
ing rented  to  inmioral  persons. 

Miss  Price  testified  that  the  in- 
fluence upon  children  was  bad  and 
becoming  increasingly  so.  She  was 
sure  that  agents  and  housekeepers 
must  know  about  the  conditions  in 
these  houses. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  arraigned  the 
sweat-shop  system  and  the  horrors 
of  the  privations  suffered  by  tene- 
ment dwellers  as  primary  causes 
leading  to  the  ruin  of  thousands. 
He  thought  that  if  the  sweat  shop 
could  be  banished  to  the  suburbs  on 
the  factory  plan,  great  good  would 
result. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,"  he 
said,  "that  if  political  conditions 
are  improved,  the  conscience  of  the 
city  may  again  go  to  sleep.  The 
congestion  of  pauper  labor  in  tene- 
ment districts  must  be  broken  up. 
The  lives  of  these  people  must  be 
made  bearable." 

He  advocated  a  law  which  would 
permit  of  police  inspection  and  patrol 
in  public  hallways,  and  likened  halls 
and  stairs  in  a  crowded  tenement- 
house  to  public  highways.  He  urged 
that  such  a  measure  would  do  away 
very  largely  with  the  immoral  con- 
ditions that  now  prevail,  would  pre- 
vent crowding  of  the  stoops,  assem- 
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bling  in  halls,  and  improper  exhibi- 
tions from  windows  and  doors.  He 
proposed  also  a  system  of  registra- 
tion of  all  tenants  by  the  housekeeper 
or  agent. 

The  statement  made  to  the  com- 
mission by  Mrs.  Lowell  will  appear 
in  Charities  next  week. 


The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion, at  its  public  hearing,  November 
30,  took  up  the  discussion  of  the 
"Evils  of  Tenement-House  Labor," 
and  the  possible  remedies  for  them. 
Testimony  was  given  by  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick Nathan,  president  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League ;  Mr.  Meyer  Schoenf  eld,  of 
the  Garment  Workers'  Union;  Rev. 
J.  C.  Moran,  of  the  Church  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Interests  of  .Labor;  Mr.  Henry 
White,  secretary  of  the  Garment 
Workers'  Union,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Nathan  said  that  the  rooms 
in  which  garments  are  made  are  al- 
ways over-crowded,  usually  filthy, 
and  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  ex- 
cessively long.  Little  children  are 
often  obliged  to  help  their  parents 
with  the  work  by  pulling  basting 
threads  and  sewing  on  buttons. 

Often  it  is  found  that  garments 
are  being  made  in  houses  where  there 
is  contagion.  "In  one  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Nathan,  "a  member  of  our 
league,  who  is  a  trained  nurse,  found 
a  woman  working  on  garments  while 
her  child  lay  striken  with  scarlet  fever 
on  a  bed  in  the  same  room.  The  nurse 
told  her  she  ought  not  to  take  gar- 
ment work  while  her  child  was  sick 


with  a  contagious  disease.  1  must 
have  the  money  to  buy  medicine  for 
my  child,'  she  replied." 

Mrs.  Nathan  gave  it  as  her  opin- 
ion that  no  tenement  should  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  It 
is  not  only  the  cheap  garments  which 
are  finished  in  tenements;  some  of 
the  highest-priced  garments  are  also 
finished  in  sweat  shops.  She  favors 
a  law  making  manufacturers  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  imder 
which  articles  sold  by  them  are 
made.  The  Board  of  Health  and 
the  Factory  Inspection  Department 
should  be  kept  in  touch.  Contag- 
ious diseases  should  be  reported  to 
the  Factory  Inspection  Department, 
and  inspectors  should  be  entitled  to 
know  for  whom  any  clothing  is 
made;  also  that  all  garments  made 
in  tenements  should  be  marked 
"tenement-made." 

Mr.  Henry  White  said  that  the 
most  crying  evils  arc  the  sweat 
shops  in  the  rear  of  tenement- 
houses.  These  buildings,  as  a 
rule,  are  unfit  for  habitation,  and 
always  unfit  for  workshops.  He  as- 
serted that  many  of  the  so-called  fac- 
tory buildings  are  simply  converted 
tenements,  rear  tenements,  most  of 
them,  and  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  forbidding  the  manufacture 
pi  clothing  in  any  building  put  up 
in  the  rear  of  a  dwelling.  He 
doubted  whether  any  substantial 
gain  could  be  made  in  the  way 
of  bettering  the  conditions  of  tene- 
ment-house labor  until  there  was 
some  effort  to  limit  the  number  of 
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persons  permitted  to  occupy  one 
square  block,  either  by  limiting  the 
height  of  buildings,  or  by  prescrib- 
ing the  amount  of  light  and  air 
space  to  be  allowed  to  each  person. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Moran  said  that  there 
should  be  much  more  stringent 
regulations  with  regard  to  inspection 
of  sweat  shops,  and  that  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  in  sleeping  apart- 
ments should  not  be  permitted. 

*'When  Secretary  Alger  issued  an 
order  that  all  clothing  for  the  army 
must  be  made  in  regular  factories," 
he  said,  "we  were  pleased,  but  our 
gratification  was  short-lived.  Under 
the  second  contract  made  by  the  War 
Department  for  clothing  for  volun- 
teers in  the  war  with  Spain,  much 
of  the  work  was  done  in  sweat  shops. 
It  is  my  opinion  based  on  my  inves- 
tigations, that  the  germs  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  which  prevailed 
in  the  camps  were  carried  to  the 
camps  in  this  sweat-shop  clothing." 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  said  that  the  man- 
ufacturers could  reform  the  East 
Side  at  once  if  they  would  simply 
resolve  not  to  give  out  their  work 
there.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  foot- 
power  machine  could  be  abolished 
tenement  labor  on  clothing  would  be 
impossible,  since  it  would  be  too 
costly  to  substitute  steam  or  electric 
power  for  foot  power.  He  ascribed 
much  of  the  physical  ill-being  of 
tenement  clothing  workers  to  the  use 
of  the  foot-power  machine. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  NEW  YORK  OTY. 


On  Tuesday,  Mr.  B.  W.  Tice,  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  took  a 
party  of  twelve  children  to  Iowa. 


Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  hygiene  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  Coimty  of 
New  York,  has  lately  published  his 
annual  report  regarding  the  health 
of  New  York  city.  It  is  gratifying; 
says  the  Medical  Record,  to  gather 
from  Dr.  Chapin's  investigations — 
the  data  for  which  were  gleaned 
from  the  exhaustive  study  of  the 
question  made  by  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York — ^that  the 
health  of  New  York  compares  fav- 
orably with  that  of  the  six  largest 
capital  cities  of  the  world.  Berlin 
has  the  lowest  death  rate  and  St 
Petersburg  the  highest,  while  the 
mortality  per  one  thousand  of  New 
York  and  London  are  the  same. 
However,  the  fact  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  death  rates  for  New 
York  are  estimated  for  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  oiJy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  death  rate  of 
New  York  as  a  whole  during  the  past 
few  years.  Dr.  Chapin  attributes 
this  to  a  lessening  of  the  virulency  of 
influenza,  brought  about  by  the  bet- 
ter paving  of  streets,  and  a  more 
careful  oversight  of  water  and  milk 
supply.  Further  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  supply  is  antici- 
pated, and  with  this  end  in  view  a 
committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York  has  been 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion and  suggesting  practical  meas- 
ures. The  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
port is  wisely  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  water  supply,  which 
has  of  late  been  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  sanitarians  and  citizens  of  all 
classes. 

Dr.  Chapin  concludes  his  report 
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by  entering  a  strong  plea  for  public 
ownership  of  water  supplies  in  New 
York.  The  plan  has  been  found  to 
answer  admirably  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  in  other  centres  of 
population  in  which  it  has  been  given 
a  trial.  The  cost  is  much  less,  and 
there  is  not  the  opportunity— or,  at 
least,  there  should  not  be— of  mak- 
ing large  profits  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  general  public  as  in  private 
ownership.  The  sanitarians  and 
medical  men  of  New  York  should 
use  their  best  efforts  to  procure  a 
plentiful,  pure,  and  cheap  water  sup- 
ply. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  PUCIN6-0UT  SYSTEM. 


The  Boston  Children's  Friend  So- 
ciety, in  its  sixty-seventh  annual  re- 
port, referring  to  the  cases  in  which 
commitment  of  children  to  institu- 
tions is  desired,  suggests  the  neces- 
sity of  versatility  of  method.  In  the 
words  of  the  report  the  circum- 
stances are  as  varied  as  human  expe- 
rience, and  while  the  applicant  may 
know  of  but  one  remedy — that  some 
society  should  take  the  child — ^the 
charity  worker  often  finds  that  some 
other  solution  is  needed.  The  society 
should  stand  ready  to  give  new  ex- 
hibitions of  usefulness,  and  should 
minister  to  its  applicants  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  their  needs,  having 
in  mind  not  only  the  immediate  relief 
of  distress,  but  the  whole  problem  of 
the  child's  welfare  as  a  member  of 
the  community. 

This  society  was  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
maintained  a  home  for  children  for 
many  years.     The  general  secretary, 


Mr.  Sherman  S.  Kingsley,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter,  says: 

"The  placing-out  system  will,  I 
hope,  soon  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  the  homes  maintained  by  the 
society,  the  care  of  children  in  insti- 
tutions having  been  the  work  of  the 
society  for  many  years." 


INVESTIGATION  NECESSARY. 


The  following  article,  published 
in  the  Children's  Home  Finder,  No- 
vember, has  probably  used  a  fictitious 
name  in  designating  the  asylum  re- 
ferred to,  since  there  is  no  such  in- 
stitution as  the  Brown  Asylum,  in 
New  York  city.  However,  assum- 
ing that  the  statement  is  correct,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for 
investigation  before  children  are 
placed  in  new  homes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  safe  way  of 
accepting  the  statement  of  others 
relative  to  the  character  of  a  family 
which  has  applied  for  a  child,  no 
matter  how  honest  and  disinterested 
the  witness  may  be,  unless  this  tes- 
timony is  supplemented  by  personal 
investigation  by  an  agent  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  following  is  a  case  in 
point,  and  is  of  value  because  the  in- 
stitution in  question  has  claimed  that 
their  system  was  all  that  could  be 
wished.  The  names  are  changed  for 
obvious  reasons. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  July, 
1899,  Miss  Mabel  Winn,  the  agent 
of  the  Brown  Asylum  of  New  York 
city,  placed  a  little  girl  in  the  family 
of  a  certain  J.  S.  Wayne  at  Chicago, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  pastor 

of Church,  Chicago.    The  wife 

of  this  man  had  attended  the  church 
and  had  met  the  pastor. 

About  the  first  of  February,  1900, 
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this  child  was  found  in  the  company 
of  a  gang  of  professional  thieves,  of 
whom  this  J.  S.  Wayne  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  and  was  taken  from 
the  gang  by  the  court  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  was  given  into  the  cus- 
tody of  a  children's  institution  there. 
An  investigation  followed  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  the  above  facts. 
The  Brown  Asylum  was  notified, 
and  an  agent  promptly  sent  to  Cin- 
cinnati after  the  child.  The  agent 
registered  under  a  false  name  that 
his  identity  might  not  be  established. 
The  institution  had  promised  the 
Waynes  another  child  and  was 
grateful  that  the  character  of  the 
family  was  discovered  before  the  sec- 
ond child  was  placed. 


FILTRATION  SYSTEM  RECOMMENDED. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  physicians  and  employes  of  a 
public  charitable  institution  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  claim  such 
place  as  their  residence  when  they 
live  in  the  institution.  The  law 
provides  that  "  an  inmate  of  any 
almshouse  or  other  asylum  or  in- 
stitution wholly  or  partly  supported 
at  public  expense,  or  by  charity,** 
can  not  register  from  such  an  in- 
stitution as  his  residence. 

The  case  as  presented  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
certiorari  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Albert 
Sellening*s  trained  nurses  and  two 
hired  helpers  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
who  were  held  by  Magistrate  Deuel 
in  bail  of  $100  each  on  the  charge 
of  having  illegally  registered.  These 
writs  were  sustained  by  Justice 
Andrews,  and  as  it  was  a  test  case 
the  ruling  will  affect  143  voters  at 
Bellevue,  and  413  in  other  city 
institutions.  The  result  of  the  de- 
cision is  that  556  persons  objected 
to,  have  the  right  to  vote. 


The  New  York  Medical  Record 
advocates  the  establishment  of  a  fil- 
tration plant  for  the  New  York 
water  system,  saying  that  from  every 
sanitary  point  of  view  a  large  and 
comprehensive  filtration  system  is 
now  a  public  necessity.  When  such 
a  plant  is  in  effective  operation,  the 
question  can  be  practically  answered, 
once  and  for  all,  as  to  its  necessity, 
utility,  and  far-reaching  influences 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  public. 
There  is  abiindant  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  for. 
the  constantly  recurring  befoulment 
of  our  water  after  every  season  of 
drought.  It  is  comforting  to  know 
that  the  municipality  has  absolute 
control  of  our  extensive  water-sheds, 
and  can  guarantee,  so  far  as  such 
is  possible,  against  all  apparent 
dangers  of  typhoid  infection  of 
the  river-beds  or  reservoirs.  Al- 
ready, the  Health  Board,  with 
commendable  zeal,  is  inspecting 
the  entire  area  with  the  lauda- 
ble intention  of  quieting  public 
concern  on  that  point,  and  of  still 
further  eliminating  the  future  possi- 
bility of  disease  and  contamination. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  with  a 
proper  filtration  plant,  every  oppor- 
tunity can  be  seized  of  making  the 
water  supply  of  New  York  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  best  and  purest  of 
its  kind  the  world  over. 
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The  final  public  hearings  before 
the  Tenement-House  Commission 
will  be  on  the  subject  of  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws,  especially  by 
the  Building  and  Health  Depart- 
ments. These  hearings  will  be  held 
at  2.30  P.  M.  on  December  10  and  1 1. 

The  report  of  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission,  which  has  now  been 
made  public,  is  a  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  So  far  as 
the  subjects  in  which  we  are  more 
directly  interested  are  concerned,  we 
note  that  there  is  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  children's  court 
in  the  first  division  (Manhattan  and 
Bronx  boroughs),  to  be  held  by  city 
magistrates  in  rotation ;  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  administration  of 
the  public  charities  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs in  the  hands  of  a  single  com- 
missioner, instead  of  three  commis- 
sioners as  at  present ;  and  for  the  re- 


storation of  a  plan  of  cumulative 
sentences  for  vagrancy,  disorderly 
conduct,  and  intoxication.  All  of 
these  provisions  are  excellent  There 
are  several  minor  changes  to  which 
we  shall  call  attention  later. 

We  have  already  expressed  otir 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  separat- 
ing the  principal  hospitals  from  the 
charities  department.  This  plan  has, 
however,  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission, and  if  the  revision  is  adopt- 
ed in  its  present  form,  there  will  be 
a  department  of  public  hospitals, 
responsible  for  the  management  of 
Bellevue,  Gouverneur,  Harlem, 
Fordham,  and  any  emergency  hos- 
pitals; this  department  to  be  imder 
the  control  of  an  unpaid  board  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  Provision  is  made  for  nomi- 
nations by  certain  medical  and 
charitable  societies,  but  as  the  Mayor 
is  in  no  way  bound  to  accept  these 
nominations,  and  as  any  other  socie- 
ties or  individuals  have  equally  the 
privilege  of  making  suggestions  to 
the  Mayor,  it  is  probable  that  the 
usefulness  of  this  feature  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  Mayor  in  office ;  or  rather  its  use- 
fulness can  not  be  very  great,  since 
a  Mayor  who  will  accept  the  sug- 
gestions from  such  sources  would 
also  certainly  seek  advice  from  the 
same  or  similar  sources  without  this 
provision.  If  the  plan  is  adopted, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread awakening  of  professional 
and  public  interest  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  hospitals,  the  results 
will  be  good,  but  the  good  results 
will  come  from  the  interest  and  the 
demand  for  a  higher  standard  rather 
than  from  the  separation  provided 
for  in  the  report  of  the  commission. 


A  physician,  in  urging  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  form  of  govenmient 
for  the  hospitals,  recently  cited  the 
fact  that  a  patient,  who  had  practical- 
ly recovered  several  weeks  before 
and  should  have  been  discharged  to 
make  room  for  others,  had  been  in 
stead  retained  in  the  hospital  merely 
because  he  was  useful  in  nmning  er- 
rands and  performing  menial  serv- 
ice. The  physician  was  asked  whose 
duty  it  had  been  to  discharge  this 
particular  patient,  and  made  the  sur- 
prising admission  that  he,  himself, 
as  the  member  of  the  visiting  staff 
in  charge  of  the  ward,  was  responsi- 
ble. He  had  not  exercised  his  pre- 
rogative for  fear  that  the  superin- 
tendent would  desire  to  keep  the 
patient  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
this  being  the  general  practice  of  the 
hospital  in  regard  to  its  more  able- 
bodied  convalescents.  We  submit 
that  until  there  is  a  more  aggressive 
and  determined  effort  for  proper  ad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  the  physi- 
cians connected  with  the  hospitals, 
it  is  unjust  to  give  to  the  com- 
missioner at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment all  of  the  blame  for 
existing  evils.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
physicians  for  improvement  are 
thwarted  by  their  lay  superiors,  there 
is  at  least  the  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion open  to  them.      Whether  this 


future  of  the  revised  charter  is  or 
is  not  adopted,  this  opportunity  le- 
mains  open,  and  we  shall  be  glad, 
for  our  part,  most  heartily  to  second 
any  intelligent  efforts  in  these  direc- 
tions. 
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Before  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Dewey  Arch 
fund  had  decided  to  return  to  the 
donors  the  subscriptions  received, 
an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the 
use  of  the  money  collected  was  made 
by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf.  It  was  his  plan 
to  erect,  as  a  fitting  monument  to 
the  hero  of  Manila,  a  "Dewey  Monu- 
ment Sanatorium  (or  Hospital)  "  for 
the  consumptive  poor  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

In  advocating  this  use  of  the 
money,  Dr.  Knopf  writes,  in  part,  as 
follows :  "Let  a  Dewey  Arch  in  mod- 
est proportions  be  the  gateway  to 
this  house  of  hope  for  thousands  who 
otherwise  might  have  to  perish  in 
despair.  I  believe  that  could  the 
noble  Admiral  himself  have  a  voice 
in  this  matter  he  would  be  more  than 
glad  to  consent  to  this  mode  of  com- 
memorating his  name  and  his  deeds, 
for  such  an  institution  would  indeed 
be  a  living  monument,  not  only  of 
true  patriotism  and  humanity,  but 
also  one  of  gratitude  to  a  great 
American  by  grateful  American  citi- 


zens. 


#  « 


The  Educational  Alliance  held  its 
annual  meeting  November  25,  in 
their  building  at  the  comer  of  Jeffer- 
son   street    and    East    Broadway. 
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President  Isidor  Straus  presided 
and  read  the  annual  report,  which 
was  full  of  practical  suggestions  as 
to  the  future  work  of  the  institution. 
An  address  was  made  by  Ex-Mayor 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  who  compared 
the  work  done  by  the  Educational 
Alliance  with  that  of  Cooper  Union. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 
"While  Mr.  Cooper  recognized  the 
value  of  the  social  feature  in  edu- 
cational work.  Cooper  Union  has  of 
necessity  been  confined  to  educa- 
tional work.  The  social  develop- 
ment is  just  as  needful  as  the  edu- 
cational. And  it  is  especially  so 
here  in  New  York,  where  the  tene- 
ment-house life  which  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  lives,  can 
not  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  tenements  in  New  York  are 
better  off  than  the  lower  classes  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  there  is  room 
for  great  improvement,  and  we 
ought  to  be  moved  to  bring  about 
this  improvement  for  selfish  reasons, 
if  no  others.     It  will  pay  us  to  do  it." 


A  hospital  will  soon  be  provided 
for  the  southern  suburban  districts 
of  Brooklyn,  on  West  Eighth  street, 
near  Surf  avenue.  Dyker  Heights, 
Bath  Beach,  Bensonhurst,  Coney 
Island,  Sheepshead  Bay,  and  Graves- 
end  have  received  hospital  service 
hitherto  from  the  Kings  County 
Hospital,  in  Flatbush,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian, at  Fourth  avenue  and  For- 
ty-sixth street,  South  Brooklyn. 
These    hospitals    have    been    over- 


crowded, however,  for  a  long  time, 
and  are  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  most  busy  part  of  the  suburban 
region  —  Coney  Island  —  which  is 
said  to  have  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand.  The  new  hospital  will 
have  an  ambulance  service  and  a 
competent  corps  of  physicians  and 
nurses.  It  will  be  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  Department  of 
Charities. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Interests  of  Labor  held  November 
26,  the  condition  of  the  block  be- 
tween Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second 
streets  and  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  was  discussed  and  con- 
demned. Mr.  Josiah  C.  Pumpelly,  ad- 
dressing the  association,  pointed  out 
that  in  the  tenements  on  the  block 
are  an  aggregate  of  2,639  rooms, 
only  1,189  of  which  have  access  to 
the  outer  air.  The  blogk  is  mainly 
inhabited  by  negroes.  Frequently 
twelve  or  fourteen  persons  have  been 
found  in  a  room  which  should  hold 
but  two. 

After  the  discussion  a  resolution 
was  passed  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Tenement-House 
Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  to  take  steps  to  secure 
some  immediate  needed  improve- 
ment. 


Hon.  John  W.  Keller,  president 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, appeared  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
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November  26,  and  testified  that  the 
existing  building  in  use  and  known 
as  the  Harlem  Hospital,  at  the  foot 
of  East  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
street,  was  a  burning  disgrace  to 
tiie  city,  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  size  as  compared  with 
the  requirements  of' that  portion  of 
the  city,  the  age  of  the  building  and 
its  non-adaptability  for  hospital  serv- 
ice. He  further  stated  that  he  had 
approved  a  site  for  a  new  hospital, 
more  centrally  located  than  at  the 
foot  of  East  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  street,  and  urged  that  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities 
be  called  to  the  great  necessity  of  an 
appropriation  sufficient  in  amount  to 
purchase  such  a  site  and  erect  the 
building. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  con- 
curs in  the  views  thus  expressed  and 
declares  that  an  enlarged  and  suit- 
able Harlem  Hospital  is  a  public 
necessity. 


An  article  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
of  November  22,  brings  before  the 
public  a  scheme  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  multitude  of  inquiries  at 
the  office  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  The  article  was  in- 
spired by  a  letter  received  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  president  of 
the  Lend-a-Hand  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  an  incorporated  asso- 
ciation with  charitable  aims,  in  which 
Dr.  Hale  protested  against  the  use 
of  the  society's  name  for  money- 
making  purposes  in  New  York. 
The     enterprise     alluded     to     pur- 


ports to  be  conducted  by  a 
group  of  ten  girls,  known  as 
the  "  Lend-a-Hand  Society,"  at  40 
West  Twenty-second  street.  Let- 
ters are  sent  out  containing  six  pairs^ 
of  "gold-plated  handy  pins."  A  cir- 
cular is  enclosed  asking  the  recip- 
ient to  send  in  return  thirty  cents,  or 
to  return  the  pins.  The  circular 
states  that  the  society  is  not  a  char- 
itable organization,  but  that  these 
girls  are  in  this  way  endeavoring 
to  support  themselves.  Their  mail 
is  sent  out  from  and  received  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  Loring,  a  manufacturer 
of  proprietary  medicines.  Dr.  Lor- 
ing disclaims  any  connection  with 
the  enterprise  other  than  that  of  al- 
lowing the  girls  the  use  of  his  office 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mail, 
and  of  aiding  them  as  he  may  be 
able,  by  suggestions.  Several  weeks 
ago  he  stated  that  the  project  was 
soon  to  be  abandoned,  as  it  was  un- 
profitable, but  the  circulars  are  still 
being  issued,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  received. 


*  * 
« 


A  new  annex  in  connection  with 
surgical  division  recently  erected  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  was  formally 
dedicated  on  November  24.  This 
annex  has  one  of  the  best-equipped 
operating  rooms  of  any  hospital  in 
the  city.  The  new  ward  is  furnished 
with  twelve  beds,  and  is  to  be  used 
for  women  exclusively. 


41  « 


The  state  hospital  for  insane 
criminals  at  Dannemora  has  been 
opened.     The  first  consignment  of 
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150  patients  have  been  safely  housed 
in  their  new  home.  The  hospital  is 
situated  near  the  grounds  of  Qinton 
prison,  and,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  500  patients.  The 
erection  of  this  hospital  is  expected 
to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of 
Matteawan,  and  to  permit  the  classi- 
fication of  insane  criminals. 

* 
The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
is  no  longer  securing  contributions 
through  paid  or  volunteer  solicitors. 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Atwater,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  in  his  re- 
port for  that  body,  calls  special  at- 
tention to  the  publication  known  as 
the  Charities  Record.  This  little 
publication,  appearing  annually,  con- 
tains statistics  of  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  appeals  to  the  public 
for  contributions.  Its  introduction 
marks  the  abandonment  entirely  of 
the  soliciting  system.  Mr.  Atwater 
states  that  the  results  from  the  use 
of  the  magazine  have  been  highly 
satisfactory,  as  the  amount  received 
in  contributions  has  been  about  equal 
to  that  formerly  derived  from  solicit- 
ing. 

The  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
was  interested  in  prison  reform, 
and  had  made  considerable  study  of 
penology.  Mr.  Warner  believed  that 
eventually  the  courts  will  send  con- 
victs to  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period,  authorizing  a  competent 
tribunal  to  release  conditionally  any 
prisoners  whose  reform  may  be  re- 
garded as  thorough  and  sincere.    He 


held  it  to  be  obviously  just  that  no 
convicts  ought  to  be  long  confined 
and  supported  at  the  public  expense 
after  they  have  given  evidence  of 
their  purpose  and  ability  to  lead 
honest  lives;  but  that  confirmed 
criminals  should  be  kept  in  seclusion 
as  long  as  there  might  be  reason  to 
believe  that  on  their  release  they 
would  resume  their  predatory  careers. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  G. 
Dim,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  St 
Luke's  Hospital,  Mt  Sinai  Hospital, 
and  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
each  receive  $5,000.  To  the  Metro- 
politan Musetun  of  Art  were  be- 
queathed twenty-five  paintings  by 
eminent  artists. 

The  following  letter  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission is  not  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  their  report  to  the  Legislature. 
Such  a  notable  panacea  should  not 
however,  be  allowed  to  pass  entirely 
unnoticed: 

C ,  N.  H.,  Nov.  29,  1900. 

State  Tenement-House  Commission : 

According  to  Dr.  Pryor  I  under- 
stand consumption  to  be  decimating 
numbers  of  folks  in  New  York, 
Now  I  have  a  consumption  cure 
medicine  which  I  would  like  to  have 
you  try.  Would  I  be  intruding  if 
I  should  send  you  a  trial  bottle  free  ? 
It  is  made  of  roots  and  herbs,  with 
just  a  little  liquor  to  keep  it  from 
souring.  Hoping  to  have  this  rem- 
edy tested,  I  remain, 

Very  truly, 

H W . 
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AN  MTCRESTING  CASE. 


The  office  force  is  divided  in  its 
opinion  as  to  whether  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
John  Peters  Wilson  is  the  more  in- 
teresting figure  in  this  most  inter- 
esting case.  As  characters  they  are 
not  unique;  New  York,  all  large  cit- 
ies, have  others  of  their  kind.  It 
would  be  dignifying  Mrs.  Wilson  too 
much  to  say  she  was  a  modern  Becky 
Sharp,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  slandering  Becky;  and  yet,  at 
times,  when  studying  this  pair,  one 
is  reminded  of  tiiat  energetic,  schem- 
ing, resourceful  woman,  more  par- 
ticularly when  Mrs.  Wilson  is  mak- 
ing strenuous  endeavors  to  raise 
money  on  the  strength  of  her  hus- 
band's family  connections,  and  suc- 
ceeding because  of  her  own  attrac- 
tive personality. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's respective  characters  does  not 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article,  nor  will  it  be  attempted. 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
teresting than  a  study  of  the  man 
who,  for  love  of  a  woman,  surren- 
dered friends,  children,  acquaint- 
ances, honor,  and  self-respect;  and 
of  the  woman  who,  possessed  of 
qualities  and  talents  that  would  have 
made  her  to  shine  in  respectable  so- 
ciety, discovered  them  not  until  the 
stain  of  dishonor  effectually  barred 
her  from  it,  and  made  of  her  an  ad- 
venturess. 

Wilson  is  connected  by  birth  and 
a  former  marriage  with  two  of  the 
oldest  and  most  highly  respected  fam- 
ilies of  New  York.  At  one  time  he  held 
a  position  of  honor  and  responsibility 
with  a  firm  whose  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  country. 
Through  drink  he  lost  his  position 
and  when  friends  came  to  his  assist- 
ance and  secured  for  him  other  work, 
he  lost  them  in  turn.    He  was  not  a 


drunkard.  He  would  go  for  months 
at  a  time  without  touching  liquor  and 
then  suddenly  the  desire  for  strong 
drink  would  spring  irresistible  with- 
in him,  and  for  a  week  he  would  be 
a  demoniac.  He  finally  became  an 
epileptic;  his  first  wife  died,  his 
children  were  sent  away  to  be  cared 
for  by  friends,  and,  while  he  never 
lost  the  outward  semblance  of  re- 
spectability, while  his  manners  never 
lost  their  polish,  nor  his  features  the 
stamp  of  good  breeding,  he  became 
a  physical  wreck. 

From  the  shreds  of  fact  in  our 
possession  we  can  glean  very  little 
of  Mrs.  Wilson's  early  history.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  respiectable  people 
living  up-state.  Trained  to  be  a  pro- 
visional nurse,  the  life  proved  too 
commonplace  for  her.  A  sister 
was  living  a  fast  life  in  New  York 
and  she  came  here  to  join  her.  A 
woman  of  superior  intelligence,  the 
inevitable  and  speedy  end  of  such  a 
life  was  too  uninviting  a  prospect 
for  her,  and  at  times  she  relegated  it 
to  the  background  and  asstmied  the 
role  of  a  petty  swindler,  meanwhile 
watching  for  any  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter her  condition  in  life, — ^not  moral- 
ly, but  socially. 

Not  remarkable  for  her  good 
looks,  she  is,  nevertheless,  possessed 
of  a  personality  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing. Her  diction  and  accent  are  of 
the  purest,  her  manner  most  refined, 
and  she  carries  with  her  that  "inde- 
scribable air  of  good  breeding"  by 
story-writers  mentioned.  Probably 
the  most  effective  part  of  her  capi- 
tal, however,  is  her  expression,  which 
is  one  of  appealing,  perplexed  inno- 
cence. 

It  is  not  certain  where  Wilson  met 
her.  He  says  it  was  in  a  well-known 
concert  hall  in  New  York;  she  that 
it  was  in  a  certain  sanitarium  not 
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far  from  the  city.  The  chances  are 
in  favor  of  the  former  place.  She 
was  an  habitue  of  it;  he,  the  kind 
that  visits  them.  He  was  sent  to 
the  sanitariimi  by  friends  for 
treatment,  and  she  availed  herself  of 
her  neglected  profession  to  follow 
him. 

Her  personality  and  her  will 
dominated  him.  It  is  improbable 
that  all  sense  of  honor  and  self-re- 
spect left  him  before  this  second 
marriage,  but  with  a  mind  weakened 
by  dissipation  and  a  will  become 
limp  through  continual  failure,  he 
was  in  the  position  to  do  anything, 
be  anything,  at  the  dictation  of  a 
stronger  mind.  The  woman  fasci- 
nated him  and  held  him  a  slave.  The 
gentleman  of  good  breeding,  high 
instincts  and  honorable  training  be- 
came the  plastic  servant  of  an  un- 
scrupulous woman's  will. 

Various  were  the  plans  by  which 
they  raised  money.  As  above  men- 
tioned, before  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  been  a  petty  swindler. 
She  was  known  at  the  large  depart- 
ment stores  as  "the  woman  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Albany,"  claiming 
that  she  had  lost  her  purse  or  had  it 
stolen  while  in  the  store  and  could 
not  get  home  to  Albany.  At  other 
times  she  would  pose  as  a  nurse  with 
a  wealthy  patient  somewhere  out  of 
town.  She  would  be  looking  for  a 
nurse  to  assist  her  and  after  finding 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  her, 
would  discover  that  she  had  lost  her 
purse,  and  borrow  ten  or  twenty 
dollars. 

But  after  marrying  Wilson  such 
trifling  games  were  rarely  played. 
Wilson*s  business  career  had  been 
so  extensive  and  his  family  connec- 
tions were  so  widely  known  that  it 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
raise  money.  On  the  strength  of 
inheritances  soon  to  be  theirs,  or  posi- 


tions of  importance  about  to  be  filled 
by  him,  loans  of  twenty-five  dollars 
or  more  were  secured,  never  to  be 
paid. 

After  a  while,  even  the  extensive 
list  of  friends  and  acquaintances  be- 
came exhausted  and  then  the  pair 
sought  greener  fields  and  pastures 
new.  They  returned  to  New  York, 
however,  in  September  of  this  year, 
and  their  first  serious  mistake  was 
made.  They  applied  for  a  loan  to 
the  Charity  Orgfanization  Society, 
over  whose  doors  should  be  inscribed, 
"Let  all  swindlers  who  enter  here 
leave  hope  of  success  behind."  It 
was  a  bold  move.  Within  the  shad- 
ow  of  the  United  Charities  Building 
Mrs.  Wilson  had,  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore her  marriage,  been  locked  in  a 
room  by  a  clergyman,  and  informed 
that  if  she  did  not  return  ten  dollars 
she  had  secured  from  him,  on  the 
strength  of  a  pitiful  tale  and  much 
weeping,  he  would  turn  her  over  to 
the  police.  Earlier  in  her  career  she 
had  been  visited  by  agents  of  the 
society,  investigating  stories  of  need. 
Safely  filed  in  the  registration 
bureau  was  her  record,  and  this  bold 
step  proved  their  undoing. 

The  first  record  entry  in  the  pres- 
ent Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peters  Wil- 
son case  reads  thus :  September  25, 
1900.  Mr.  J.  P.  W,  telephoned 
about  five  p.  m.  to  inquire  whether 
the  general  secretary  would  be  in 
after  half  an  hour,  and  stated  that  he 
would  call  as  soon  as  he  could  reach 
the  office.  At  five  twenty-five  Mr. 
W.  called  with  his  wife;  stated  that 

he  is  a  cousin  of  Mr. of , 

a  relative  of  Mr. ,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  many  prominent  New  York 
people;  that  he  had  just  come  into 

the  city  from ,  expecting  to  see 

one  of  his  relatives  or  friends,  but 
that  every  one  is  out  of  town ;  wished 
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to  borrow  ten  dollars  to  enable  him 
to  go  where  he  could  meet  his  cousin. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  from  the 
room,  while  consulting  a  railway 
guide,  Mrs.  W.  stated  that  her  hus- 
band is  an  epileptic  and  has  had 
many  severe  attacks,  that  he  has 
been  taking  the  lymph  treatment  and 
that  it  is  her  expectation  to  leave 
him  in while  she  takes  a  posi- 
tion as  trained  nurse  in  the  South. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

After  sending  night  agent  to  two 
possible  sources  of  information  near 
at  hand  without  finding  any  one  at 
home,  and  failing  to  identify  callers 
from  names  and  statements  given, 
the  general  secretary  loaned  Mr.  W. 

three  dollars  to  pay  their  fare  to , 

taking  his  due  bill  for  same,  amount 
to  be  repaid  September  27. 

After  waiting  a  month  to  hear 
from  Mr.  W.  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 

cousin  in  ,  inquiring  as  to  his 

whereabouts.  An  answer  came,  say- 
ing that  Mr.  W.  had  indeed  called 
to  see  him,  claiming  relationship, 
but  the  connection  was  so  vag^e  as 
to  be  well-nigh  lost  in  obscurity; 
however,  on  the  strength  of  a  pitiful 
tale  and  much  weeping  on  the  part 
*  of  Mrs.  W.  he  advanced  them  twen- 
ty-five dollars.  He  believed  that 
they  were  now  living  at  —  East  Six- 
teenth street,  New  York. 

An  investigator  was  put  on  the 
case,  and  gradually  their  manner  of 
livinj?"  and  their  methods  were 
unfolded.  It  was  learned  that 
while  their  patience  lasted,  Wil- 
son's family  were  appealed  to  for 
money.  When  this  scheme  died  of 
overwork,  his  business  acquain- 
tances and  earlier  friends  were 
worked.  In  time  this,  too,  failed. 
New  York  was  played  out,  and  a 
final    help-us-to-get-out-of-the-coun- 


try  -  to  -  some  -  place  -  where  -  we-can't- 
trouble-you-any-more  appeal  was 
made  and  granted,  and  they  went 
west.  Chicago  proved  sterile  soil, 
and  in  their  year's  experience  in  that 
city  Mrs.  Wilson  had  actually  to 
work.  Aside  from  beating  one  of 
the  prominent  hotels  out  of  three 
months'  board,  their  record  there  is 
fairly  straight,  although  some  of 
Mrs.  W.'s  experiences  in  connection 
with  patients  there  will  not  stand 
close  scrutiny.  St.  Louis  and  Cleve- 
land are  still  to  be  heard  from. 

On  their  return  to  New  York  in 
September  the  general  public  began 
to  suffer.  A  prominent  minister 
was  approached,  and  with  his  ten- 
der-hearted wife,  became  interested 
in  these  imfortunate  people  who  had 
been  disowned  by  his  family  and 
friends  because  he  had  been  a  sinner 
and  married  beneath  him.  Not  be- 
neath him  in  refinement,  in  culture, 
in  intelligence.  Oh,  no!  Who 
could  look  into  that  innocent  face 
and  see  the  tears  gather  in  those 
troubled  eyes,  and  think  such  a 
thing!  They  were  helped  substan- 
tially. Their  board  was  paid,  they 
were  supplied  with  pocket  money, 
and,  finally,  a  position  was  secured 
for  Wilson  in  a  southern  city.  Lest 
his  health  should  break  or  he  should 
have  another  attack  of  epilepsy,  let- 
ters were  written  to  some  friends 
in  the  same  city  asking  them 
to  secure  Mrs.  W.  a  position 
as  nurse  if  it  became  necessary. 
The  day  was  set  for  the  de- 
parture, and  they  went — ^uptown  a 
mile  or  so,  to  a  fashionable  boarding 
house  just  off  from  Fifth  avenue, 
leaving  word  that  they  had  left  the 
city. 

After  securing  all  of-  these  par- 
ticulars, identifying  Mrs.  Wilson  as 
"the   lady   who   wanted   to   go   to 
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Albany/'  "Miss  Goulet  cUias  Page," 
etc.,       the       investigator       inter- 
viewed Wilson's  friends  to  see  what 
their  attitude  in  the  matter  might  be. 
They  expressed  a  willingness  to  bear 
the  expense  of  Wilson's  treatment 
and  care  in  a  private  sanitarium  for 
an  indefinite  time,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  his  wife  be  disposed  of. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  invited  to  call 
at  the  office  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  and  an  agent  had  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  her.     Her 
record  was  put  before  her,  her  repu- 
tation as  a  woman  of  frail  virtue, 
and  a  swindler,  touched  upon.    This 
proposition  made:  Either  that  she 
consent  to  give  up  her  husband  and 
to  place  him  in  a  sanitarium  for  care 
and  treatment  such  as  he  needs,  or, 
failing  to  do  this,  go  to  work  and 
support  him  honestly,  being  assured 
that  the  society  would  procure  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  place  them  both  be- 
hind prison  bars  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  and  that  the 
first  overt  act  would  result  in  such 
prosecution  being  made.    It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  agent  and  the  late  in- 
vestigator were  one  and  the  same, 
else  the  tears  of  shame  and  the  pro- 
testations of  ignorance  would  have 
overwhelmed  him.     If,  however,  a 
look  could  have  killed,  his  brilliant 
career  would  have  come  to  an  un- 
timely end  when  he  interrupted  her 
tears  by  saying:  "Please  don't  cry, 
Mrs.  Wilson;  we  know  your  tears 
have  helped  you  out  of  more  than 
one  tight  place  heretofore,  but  we 
have  no  money  to  give  you,  and  we 
will  get  along  better  if  you   will 
please  realize  that  you  have  reached 
the  end  of  this  particular  course  and 
are  now  dealing  with  a  society,  one 
of  whose  objects  it  is  to  protect  the 
public  from  just  such  as  yourself." 
So    Mrs.    Wilson    dried   her   eyes, 
'promised  to  taik  the  proposition  over 


with  her  husband  and  departed,  to 
return  two  days  later  with  him. 

They  said  they  had  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  very  carefully  and  decided 
against  separating.  Wilson  had  se- 
cured a  position  as  commission  agent 
for  two  New  York  concerns  in  a 
southern  city,  and  they  desired  to  go 
there  and  begin  life  anew,  assuring 
the  agent  that  it  was  their  firm  inten- 
tion to  henceforth  lead  upright  lives. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  sent  from  the 
room  and  the  agent  tried  to  shake 
her  husband's  determination.  He 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  they  might  be  frightened  now 
into  the  desire  to  live  honestly,  away 
from  New  York,  with  the  fear  of 
prosecution  removed,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  they  would 
resort  to  the  same  old  practices. 

His  downward  career  was  traced 
for  him ;  his  own  physical  weakness 
and  liability  to  another  epileptic  at- 
tack were  pressed  upon  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  told  that  he  was  a 
weak  man,  his  nerves  were  almost 
shattered,  his  mind  weakened,  his 
will  nil ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  a  dip- 
somaniac, needing  care.  How,  then, 
could  he  expect  to  bear  the  strain  of 
any  business  at  all,  much  less  one  on 
commission,  with  its  uncertain  re- 
turns? Did  he  count  on  Mrs.  Wil- 
son's working  and  supporting  him 
if  his  health  did  fail  ag^in?  Her 
record  and  her  character  were  both 
against  her.  Money  had  come  too 
easily  through  dishonor  for  work  to 
be  anything  but  a  monotonous  grind. 
Then  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  bet- 
ter nature,  if  any  remained.  The 
quiet  and  careful  attention,  the  free- 
dom from  worry  and  anxiety,  the 
refined  surroundings  and  atmos- 
phere of  an  exclusive  home  sanitar- 
ium were  put  before  him.  He  could 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
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quietness  and  peace,  and  perhaps 
could  regain  the  regard  and  well- 
wishes  of  family  and  friends. 

Wilson  listened  to  all  this  without 
protest,  and  when  the  agent  had  fin- 
ished said  that,  while  all  this  might 
be  true,  he  loved  the  woman  and 
would  rather  starve  with  her  than 
live  in  luxury  an)rwhere  else.  They 
would  accept  the  alternative  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  society  and 
when  they  again  resorted  to  any  dis- 
honorable practices,  were  ready  for 
prosecution. 

It  is  a  baffling  case.  The  man 
is  probably  irresponsible ;  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  believe  so, 
and  yet,  in  an  interview  with  strang- 
ers, no  hint  of  it  is  given.  The 
woman  is  conceded  by  all  who  have 
had  any  dealings  with  her  to  be  re- 
markable. Perhaps  they  should  be 
legally  prosecuted,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  it  is  undesirable,  and  prose- 
cuting witnesses  do  noi  readily  vol- 
unteer in  such  cases.  In  the  end  it 
may  be  necessary.  The  investigator 
who  had  charge  of  the  case  does  not 
think  so,  but  he  is  young  in  years  and 
experience. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
should  ever  be  visited  by  a  man 
about  fifty  years  old,  height,  five 
feet  eleven  inches,  of  slender  build, 
distinguished  appearance,  fair  hair 
and  moustache,  high  and  broad 
forehead,  deep*-set  eyes  with  a 
straightforward,  friendly  look  in 
them,  quietly  but  elegantly  dressed, 
and  asking  for  a  temporary  loan, 
telephone  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society.  And  if,  in- 
stead of  a  man  of  the  above  de- 
scription, a  refined-looking  woman 
with  a  low,  musical  voice,  light 
brown  hair,  pale  blue  eyes,  a  cleft 
in  her  chin  and  dimples  in  her  cheeks, 
a  tendency  to  wrinkle  her  forehead 
when  she  talks,  and  having  an  air  of 


straightforward  honesty,  and  of  dis- 
tress that  she  should  have  to  ask 
for  assistance — ^stop  your  ears,  turn 
your  eyes  back,  and  send  for  the 
police  at  once,  for  if  you  hesitate, 
you  are  lost !  M.  W.  H. 


fUC  WEEK  ENDIfte  BECEMBER  I. 


The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
309  applications  for  aid  in  the  week 
ending  December  i.  Forty-six 
homeless  persons  were  taken  in 
charge.  The  investigating  agents 
of  the  registration  bureau  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made 
411  calls  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  those  asking 
for  assistance,  and  163  new  names 
were  recorded  in  the  registration 
bureau. 

The  new  families  taken  in  charge 
by  the  district  committees  number 
thirty-eight.  At  the  woodyard 
208  tickets  were  presented,  each 
of  which  entitled  the  bearer  to 
perform  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid 
fifty  cents  in  cash;  of  this 
number  194  were  brought  by 
men  with  homes  in  the  city.  Twenty- 
one  women  were  employed  in  the 
laundry,  and  were  given  a  total  of 
seventy-two  days'  work.  Forty- 
eight  days'  work  were  given  to 
women  employed  at  the  workrooms. 
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At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, in  the  week  ending  December  i, 
158  applications  were  received;  103 
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were  applicants  who  had  been  pre- 
viously known.  The  number  of  sin- 
gle men  among  the  applicants  at  the 
three  offices  of  the  Bureau  was  twen- 
ty-five; of  single  women,  eleven;  of 
married  persons,  eighty-three;  of 
widows,  twenty-eight ;  of  widowers, 
six,  and  of  deserted  wives,  five.  In 
the  laundries  of  the  Bureau  eighty- 
one  women  were  given  employment, 
two  of  whom  were  aided  in  this  way 
for  the  first  time.  Employment  was 
furnished  to  ninety-six  women  in  the 
workrooms,  of  whom  fourteen  had 
been  previously  employed.  At  the 
woodyard,  work  was  given  to  115 
men,  all  except  thirteen  of  whom 
had  previously  been  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

The  number  of  new  applications 
in  proportion  to  the  old  was  sur- 
prisingly large.  In  one  of  the  branch 
offices,  for  example,  the  new  appli- 
cants exceeded  the  old.  In  the  cen- 
tral office  there  were  thirty-one  new 
to  forty-one  old.  If  only  those  two 
offices  were  considered  the  percentage 
of  new  applicants  to  old  would  be 
almost  with  precedent.  The  balance 
was  somewhat  restored  by  the  re- 
port of  another  branch  office,  where 
there  were  fifty-three  old  applicants 
to  seven  new. 


*  * 
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In  the  week  ending  December  i, 
386  persons  were  admitted  at  Bel- 
levue  hospital.  Of  this  number  257 
were  men,  107  women,  fourteen 
boys,  and  eight  girls.  There  were 
discharged  in  the  same  week  239 
men,   106  women,  eight  boys,  and 


eight  girls,  making  a  total  of  362 
persons.  In  the  same  time  there 
were  twenty-six  deaths ;  of  these  fif- 
teen were  men,  nine  women,  one  boy, 
and  one  girl.  The  total  number  un- 
der treatment  on  December  3  was 
.  765. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  twenty-three  children  were 
sent  to  Randall's  Island;  of  these 
ten  were  over  two,  and  thirteen 
under  two  years  of  age.  Seventy 
persons  were  sent  to  the  city 
almshouse,  and  ten  to  the  state 
almshouse  at  Flatbush  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  219 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  December  i.  Of  this  num- 
ber 120  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, twenty-five  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  sixteen  to  the  Dispensary, 
fourteen  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Outdoor  Poor,  thirty-eight  to  Bel- 
levue  Hospital,  and  four  returned 
to  their  homes. 


During  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber I,  1900,  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
added  165  cases  to  their  register,  of 
which  sixty-five  were  received 
through  the  joint  application  bureau. 
Of  the  total  number,  twenty  were 
referred  for  investigation  only,  145 
being  applications  for  relief.  For 
food   supplies,   $306.12;    for   rent, 
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$29.75,  and  for  other  relief,  $144.35 
were  disbursed,  making  a  total  of 
$480.22  expended  for  relief.  Sev- 
enty-seven garments  were  given 
away;  forty-three  woodyard  tickets 
were  issued  to  men,  and  twenty-four 
workroom  tickets  to  women.  The 
week  closed  with  957  cases  actively 
in  charge,  on  which  950  visits  were 
made. 

During  the  month  of  November, 
ninety-five  women  were  furnished 
work  from  the  sewing  bureau.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  orders 
were  returned,  for  which  they  were 
paid  $179.20. 
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^^The  most  significant  feature  in  criminal  life^ 
both  to  criminals  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  li^s 
in  the  league  between  the  Powers  That  Rule 
and  the  Powers  That  Prey.  The  Platonic  idea  of 
the  case  is  that  between  detective  and  criminal 
there  exists  a  natural  feud  like  that  between  the 
shepherd  and  the  wolf.  The  similitude  is  perfect 
in  but  one  respect:  both  wolf  and  shei^erd  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  flock — the  shepherd  and 
the  wdf  not  infrequently  kill  and  eat  their  lamb 
together.  The  Powers  That  Rule  take  tithes, 
the  Powers  That  Prey  prey  by  permission  and 
surrender  part  of  their  plunder  for  the  right  to 
walk  invisible.^ 

From  the  Preface  of  POWERS  THAT 
PREY,  a  collection  of  stories  of  criminal  Kfe, 
written  by  Josiah  Flynt  and  Francis  Walton, 
sold  by  all  booksellers  and  published  (Goth 
I2mo,  $1.25)  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York. 
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COWTEWTS.  which  embraced  all  cases  coming 

II  DepMtfeat  CMMtm  before  the  Department  of  Charities, 

Edmond  j.  Butlsr. I  was  among  the  number.  The  means 

Tlw  Tribune's  Account  off  the  Tenement-  adopted   consisted   of   investigating 

Noose  Inquiry 3  the  family  records  of  all  children  of- 

Non-CnfforcoMntofffeiiei^                     7  fered    for    conunitment    as    public 

iTSutlS^                      n  ^!7«f '  ?^^,  where  possible,  by  the 

The  CHAitiTY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  AS  A  ^'^  ">{  P^^^^^  ^han^X  ^^  f umishing 

Relief-Givino  Agency 12  material  aid-,   employment   for   the 

An  IHustrstire  Case 17  bread-winners,   medical   service,   or 

The  New  Yorii  DaUies   Upon   the    Koo-  other  effective  means,  preventing  the 

Mor^ment  off  BuiWing  lows 18  conunitment    of  the    children,    and 

United  Hebrew  Chorities.. 20  saving  the  home  from  destruction. 

C.  0;  S>  SUiyics.  . .^..  .^ ai  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  conducted;  re- 

Theweefctnaingpeceniherg aa  ^^j^^^     .^     over-investigation.      In 

ItClHNtT  or  RCPRCSENTATIYE  Of  ST.  YliClNr  crossing  each  other's  lines  a  great 

DE  PAUL  SOCIETY  ON  COMMIHEE  ON  Dt-  deal  of  friction  occurred  which,  at 

PENDENT  CHILDREN.  the     time,    seemed    to      seriously 

^„„  threaten  a  disruption  of  the  friendly 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ^      ,.                  j              "^           ..          ^u         ^    r 

sociKTY  OK  ST.  VINCENT  DB  PAUL.  ^eejing  atid  co-opcration  thereto forc 

existing  between  the  Charity  Or- 

EDMOND  J.  BUTLBK.  ganization  Society  and  the  Society 

During  the  early  part  of  the  pres-  ^^  St.   Vincent  de   Paul.       When 

^      .   t                ^'           •  reasonable  persons  have  differences 

ent  year  and  for  some  time  prior  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^1^^^^  ^^^  ^l^^y  ^^,j^^ 

thereto  a  number  of  the  private  Chan-  ^j^t  the  causes  which  led  to  them 

ties  of  this  city  engaged  in  the  very  were  accidental  or  lacking  in  tend- 

laudable    work    of    preserving    the  ency  to  do  harm,  they  find  it  easy  to 

homes  of  the  worthy  poor,  used  as  a  adjust  their  diflFerences.    Such  were 

means  to  that  end  co-operation  with  the  conditions  in  this  case,  and  it 

the    dependent    children's    depart-  only  required  a  conference  on  the 

ment  of  the  Department  of  Chari-  part  of  the  presidents  of  the  two  so- 

ties.     Each  society  acted  in  its  indi-  cieties  to  so  arrange  matters  as  to 

vidual  capacity  in  this  system  of  co-  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  fu- 

operation  and  aimed  solely  at  the  ture  trouble. 

treatment  of  those  cases  which  came  .  As  a  result  of  this  conference  be- 
properly  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  tween  Mr.  de  Forest  and  Mr. 
The  Charity  Organization  So-  Mulry,  the  Charity  Organization 
ciety,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  Socrety  decided  to  appoint  to  mem- 
and  having  the  same  object  in  view,  bership  on  its  Committee  on  De- 
but with  a  wider  field  of  activity  pendent  Children,  a  representative  of 
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the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  was 
assigned  the  privilege  of  filling  that 
position.  After  a  service  of  six 
months  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce, from  my  experience  in  this 
new  field,  that  what  appeared  six 
months  ago  to  be  an  evil  was  but  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Our  repre- 
sentation on  this  committee  has  re- 
sulted in  creating  a  better  and  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the 
two  societies,  co-operation  has  been 
more  effectively  developed,  the  la- 
bors of  our  members  in  this  depart- 
ment made  easier  and  their  results 
increased  and  the  poor  families  cor- 
respondingly benefited. 

In  rendering,  an  account  of  my 
stewardship,  I  should  consider  my- 
self remiss  did  X  fail  to  explain  to 
you  the  cause  of  these  favorable  re- 
sults. It  lies  in  the  intelligent  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
the  committee  is  conducted;  but, 
above  all,  in  the  existence  of  that 
spirit,  absolutely  necessary  for  per- 
fect co-operation  among  those  of 
different  beliefs,  which  prompts  a 
just  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
those  whose  interests  are  confided 
to  our  ca,re, 

I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to 
present  a  complete  report  of  the  work 
performed  in  the  interests  of  our  so- 
ciety and  its  poor  families  in  the  de- 
partment of  dependent  children.  As 
my  duties,  in  this  new  arrangement, 
only  extended  over  the  last  four 
months  of  our  official  year,  I  pre- 
ferred, in  lieu  of  a  regular  report 
for  so  short  a  time,  to  give  you  a 
synopsis  of  the  work  done  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  following 
figures  will  illustrate  not  only  the 
work  done,  but  also  the  pressing 
need  of  giving  to  this  phase  of  our 


work  our  most  constant  attention, 
in  the  future.  During  the  six  months 
ending  November  30,  1900,  there 
were  presented  to  the  Department 
of  Charities  714  applications  for  the 
commitment  of  Catholic  children  to 
the  number  of  1,381.  Of  these  714 
applications,  228  were  approved  and 
412  children  sent  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions. Of  the  remaining  486  ap- 
plications, a  number  were  rejected 
because  it  was  deemed  that  the 
parents  were  able  to  support  the 
children,  a  number  because  of  lack 
of  legal  residence,  and  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  because  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  family,  to  keep 
the  family  together  by  the  aid  of 
private  charity,  if  this  was  at  all 
possible.  In  the  cases  of  this  latter 
class,  and  that  of  lack  of  legal  resi- 
dence, the  families  were  at  once  as- 
signed to  our  conferences,  and  in 
those  districts  where  there  were  no 
conferences,  to  the  care  of  the  par- 
ticular council. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  not 
all  of  these  cases  may  be  successfully 
treated,  but  the  results  in  many  in- 
stances more  than  compensate  for 
*the  labor  expended  on  the  whole. 
.  If,  after  reasonable  time  and  efforts, 
it  is  proved  that  private  charity  may 
not  accomplish  the  end  desired  the 
case  may  be  sent  back  to  the  depart- 
ment for  reconsideration.  In  caring 
for  the  large  number  of  families  as- 
signed to  us,  we  have  been  aided  in 
keeping  many  of  them  from  breaking 
up  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  by  means  of 
the  provident  fund  and  public  ap- 
peals, and  by  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

I  am  certain  that  I  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  our  members  when  I  as- 
sure the  representatives  of  those  so- 
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cieties,  who  are  with  us  this  evening, 
that  we  fully  appreciate  these  prac- 
tical evidences  of  their  goodfellow- 
ship  with  us  in  the  field  of  charity 
and  that  we  look  upon  them  as  har- 
bingers of  a  larger  and  better  co- 
operation of  all  our  city  charities. 


THE  TRIBUNE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TENEMENT- 
HOUSE  INQUIRY. 


[Fr0m  Ntw  York  Trt'Smtu.] 

To  describe  graphically,  yet  brief- 
ly, what  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
missioners did  to  the  Department  of 
Buildings,  at  the  public  hearing, 
December  lo,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  use  a  popular  slang 
phrase  and  say  that  they  "made  a 
monkey  of  it."  If  they  had  set  out 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  making 
the  building  commissioners  look  as 
ridiculous  as  possible,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  have  done  it  so  well, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the 
exposure  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Tenement  -  House  Commissioners 
were  not  out  gunning  for  inefficient 
officials  at  all.  Their  sole  purpose 
was  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  chairman,  at  the  opening 
of  the  hearing  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  said  it  was  not  the  duty  nor  the 
object  of  the  commission  to  institute 
any  investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
any  city  department,  and  he  hoped 
that  city  officials  would  clearly  un- 
derstand it.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  not  investigating  any  depart- 
ment to  find  out  the  efficiency  of  any 
particular  officials,  but  merely  to  se- 
cure information  bearing  upon  the 
tenement-house  problem.  So  far  as 
they  may  have  appeared  to  investi- 
gate any  city  department,  it  was 
purely  with  this  end  in  view,  and 
the  witnesses  who  had  been  sub- 
poenaed would  be  asked  only  about 
such  matters  as  might  throw  some 


light  upon  the  proper  methods  for 
insuring  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  satisfactory  tenement- 
houses.  He  wished,  in  that  connec- 
tion, to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  courtesy  shown  to  the  commis- 
sion by  the  heads  and  other  officials 
of  various  departments,  including 
the  police,  fire,  and  building  depart- 
ments. 

After  this  announcement  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Brady,  building  commis- 
sioner for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
was  called  to  the  witness  chair. 
After  him  came  Mr.  John  A.  Dooner, 
superintendent.  They  were  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Guilfoyle,  commission- 
er for  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Campbell,  commissioner  for  Queens 
and  Richmond.  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
a  member  of  the  Tenement-House 
Commission,  conducted  the  exam- 
ination of  the  witnesses,  assisted 
from  time  to  time  with  questions 
put  by  other  members  as  the  evidence 
suggested  them.  Mr.  Cravath  began 
by  asking  each  witness  if  the  build- 
ing laws  were  being  faithfully  and 
vigorously  enforced  in  his  bailiwick. 
Mr.  Cravath  well  knew  that  they 
were  not,  and  his  object  presumably 
was  to  give  the  witnesses  a  chance 
to  point  out  where  the  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  law  was  defective  and 
needed  improvement.  None  of  the 
witnesses,  however,  seemed  bright 
enough  to  catch  the  cue.  Each  pro- 
tested that  the  law  in  his  district 
was  being  enforced  almost  to  the 
letter  with  commendable  alacrity  and 
with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Cravath  looked  grieved.  He 
also  looked  surprised.  "But,"  he 
would  say  in  a  tone  of  gentle  re- 
monstrance, "our  investigators,  who 
have  been  at  work  in  your  borough 
all  summer,  report  an  entirely  differ- 
ent state  of  affairs,"  and  then  he 
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would  unfold  a  long  and  carefully 
tabulated  statement  from  the  com- 
mission's own  experts.  This  re- 
port was  backed  by  documentary  evi- 
dence, some  of  it  from  the  building 
department's  own  files,  giving  hun- 
dreds of  instances  where  the  build- 
ing laws  have  been,  and  are  being, 
flagrantly  violated  ever  since  the 
present  building  commissioners  took 
office.  The  faces  of  the  witnesses 
when  confronted  with  these  reports 
were  a  study.  Suspicions  that  a 
trap  had  been  set  for  them,  disgust 
at  having  fallen  so  completely  into  it, 
mingled  with  a  swift  search  for  any 
means  of  getting  out  of  it,  showed 
plainly  on  their  flushed  countenances. 
They  finally,  with  one  accord,  put 
the  blame  upon  their  inspectors  for 
not  reporting  many  violations  of  the 
law,  and  also  upon  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  for  not  prosecuting  vig- 
orously such  violations  as  were  re- 
ported. 

Even  their  reluctant  admissions 
that  the  law  was  continually  violated, 
and  the  excuses  therefor,  were  not 
clear  and  satisfactory.  Commis- 
sioner Brady,  in  order  to  show  the 
vigilance  of  his  department,  swore 
that  eleven  thousand  violations  of 
the  law  had  been  reported  by  him  in 
the  last  year  alone  to  the  district 
attorney's  office  for  prosecution,  but 
he  would  or  could  give  no  real  reason 
why  he  had  not  exercised  his  power 
of  stopping  by  injunction  the  prog- 
ress on  the  buildings  where  the  law 
was  being  violated,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  district  attorney's  office 
to  get  around  to  them.  He  said  that 
probably  not  more  than  five  hundred 
of  these  eleven  thousand  violation 
cases  had  got  into  court  yet,  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  this  delay  was 
all  wrong,  because  the  builders  went 
right  ahead  in  the  interval,  complet- 


ing their  houses,  filling  them  \<rith 
tenants,  and  even  selling  them  be- 
fore they  had  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  department  to  build.  Mr.  Cra- 
vath  asked  if  there  was  much,  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  injunctions,  and 
Mr.  Brady  had  to  aclaiowiedge  that 
the  courts  always  granted  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  when  he  asked  for 
them,  but  as  he  had  not  a  sufficiently 
large  clerical  force  to  prepare  in- 
junction papers  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  law  was  violated,  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  do  so  except  on  rare 
occasions,  but  continued  to  pass  the 
cases  along  to  the  district  attorney. 
Mr.  Cravath  asked  if  a  policy  of 
getting  out  all  the  injunctions  that 
the  present  clerical  force  could  han- 
dle, even  if  the  number  was  com- 
paratively small,  would  not  deter 
other  builders  from  violating  the 
law  so  freely.  To  this  the  only  re- 
ply Mr.  Brady  could  give  was  that 
he  did  not  think  it  would. 

Summing  it  up  briefly,  the  day's 
testimony  clearly  showed  that  cer- 
tain builders  are  allowed  to  violate 
the  law  with  impunity  and  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  intensely  discouraging 
to  advocates  of  tenement-house  re- 
form. 

At  the  session  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission,  December  ii, 
there  was  developed  a  most  positive 
and  convincing  refutation  of  testi- 
mony given  by  Buildings  Commis- 
sioner Brady  on  the  day  before ;  and 
one  or  two  surprises  were  dealt  out 
to  the  Health  Board  which  will  re- 
quire  considerable  industry  to  ex- 
plain away.  For  instance.  Sanitary 
Superintendent  Roberts,  having 
testified  that  there  were  no  rear 
tenement-houses  left  in  the  city 
which  were  unfit  for  human  occupa- 
tion, was  confronted  with  a  list  of 
277  such  tenement-Jiouses  discovered 
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in  a  systematic  search  by  the  Com- 
mission's experts,  and  of  these  173 
were  classed  as  too  hopelessly  bad 
to  be  made  habitable  by  any  process 
of  reconstruction.  Dr.  Roberts  at 
first  somewhat  hotly  asserted  that 
the  list  could  not  be  trustworthy. 
He  then  modified  his  original  state- 
ment  a  little  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  positively  know  of  a  single  tene- 
ment-house of  that  kind,  and  did  npt 
think  there  were  more  than  forty  of 
them  in  the  city.  He  promised  per- 
sonally to  investigate  each  house  on 
the  Commission's  list  forthwith. 

When  Dr.  Roberts  had  testified 
that  the  law  compelling  landlords  to 
light  the  halls  of  tenement-houses 
by  night  was  generally  complied 
with,  and  that  cellars  were  not  being 
unlawfully  occupied  as  stores  with- 
out permits  from  the  Health  Board, 
the  Commissioners  quoted  to  him 
the  report  of  their  inspectors,  show- 
ing that  the  law  as  to  cellars  is  being 
largely  evaded,  and  that  the  tene- 
ment-house in  which  the  halls  are 
lighted  at  night  is  a  brilliant  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  which 
now  prevails.  Dr.  Roberts  said  it 
would  require  a  force  of  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  inspectors  to 
examine  all  the  tenement-houses 
once  a  month,  and  the  Department 
had  now  only  sixty-one,  besides 
ninety-three  sanitary  policemen. 

It  was  Mr.  Eugene  Otterbourg, 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  who 
showed  the  flimsiness  of  Buildings 
Commissioner  Brady's  testimony, 
given  on  Monday,  when  he  tried  to 
throw  upon  the  city's  law  officers 
the  blame  for  that  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  existing,  under 
which  builders  go  ahead  erecting, 
completing,  renting  and  even  selling 
tenement-houses,  the  plans  for  which' 
have  never  been  formally  approved 
by  the  Buildings  Commissioner. 
Brady  said  his  inspectors  had  re- 
ported about  eleven  thousand  viola^ 


tions  of  the  law  by  builders  last 
year,  but  that  comparatively  few  of 
them  had  reached  the  courts  because 
the  city's  law  officers  were  not 
numerous  enough  to  attend  to  so 
many  violations.  When  Mr.  Otter- 
bourg -took  the  stand  he  testified 
that  he  was  one  of  six  attorneys 
assigned  to  attend  wholly  to  viola- 
tions of  the  building  laws.  He  had 
received  exactly  10,454  complaints 
of  violations  from  Commissioner 
Brady  last  year,  and  of  these  8,042 
had  been  **  disposed  of"  or  with- 
drawn by  Mr.  Brady  before  they 
could  come  to  trial.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  law  should  be 
changed  so  that  cases  should  not 
be  sent  to  him  until  Mr.  Brady 
had  thoroughly  determined  to  prose- 
cute them  so  that  his  time  might 
not  be  consumed  with  useless  details. 

Mr.  Otterbourg  further  testified 
that  only  362  of  the  remaining  2,412 
cases  had  reached  the  stage  of  a 
hearing  in  municipal  courts,  and 
only  102  had  been  sent  to  courts 
of  record.  Penalties  had  been  col- 
lected from  offenders  against  the 
building  laws  in  only  four  cases,  al- 
though the  city  had  expended  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in  getting  judg- 
ments. The  witness  said  it  was  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  department  not 
to  collect  these  penalties.  Brady  had 
suggested  to  the  commission  on  the 
day  before  that  these  penalties 
should  be  made  larger — he  thought 
$250  each  would  be  about  right.  A 
builder  who  was  listening  to  the 
testimony  said  with  a  wink  to  a 
Tribune  reporter,  "You  can  guess^ 
can't  you,  why  Brady  wants  the 
penalties  increased,  although  the 
policy  of  his  department  is  not  to 
collect  them  for  the  city  treasury?" 
"Ask  the  reporter  something  diffi- 
cult," said  another. 

Mr.  PaulDXravath,whoconducted 
the  examination  of  witnesses  for  the 
Commission,  next    brought  to   Mr. 
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Otterbourg's  attention  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Brady  that  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  exercise  his  power 
of  procuring  injunctions  against 
builders  who  persisted  in  putting  up 
structures  before  the  department  had 
approved  the  plans  was  because  the 
law  force  was  entirely  too  small  to 
deal  with  even  an  insignificant  propor- 
tion of  such  cases.  Mr.  Otterbourg 
smiled  and  said  :  "The  shifting  of 
oflficial  responsibility  is  quite  a  sci- 
ence, but  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
powerless  to  bring  injunction  pro- 
ceedings unless  Mr.  Brady  requests 
me  so  to  do,  and  also  supplies  the 
evidence." 

The  testimony  developed  the 
further  fact  that  only  two  applica- 
tions for  injunction  proceedings  were 
made  by  Mr.  Brady,  and  that  no 
difficulty  whatever  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  them. 

Of  the  333  newly  erected  tene- 
ment-houses examined  by  the  com- 
mittee's experts  recently,  318  were 
found  to  contain  violations  of  the 
law.  If  Brady  had  tried  to  procure 
as  many  injunctions  as  the  limited 
force  of  which  he  complains  could 
have  handled,  at  least  200,  if  not 
240,  could  have  been  halted  until 
the  builders  complied  with  the  law. 
Frank  Moss  said  yesterday :  **  That 
Tammany  gang  in  the  Building 
Department  is  not  only  allowing 
much  scandalously  bad  building  to 
be  done,  but  they  are  doing  it  under 
the  shelter  of  a  villanous  building 
code  largely  of  their  own  compila- 
tion. That  code  contains  no  less 
than  eighty-one  instances  where  the 
Commissioner  can  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  where  he  sees  fit. 
You  can  readily  understand  what  a 
club  that  is  hanging  over  builders 
and  architects." 

Mr.  Brady  asserted  on  Monday 
that  when  he  allowed  a  tenement- 
house  to  be  built  covering  an  entire 
corner  lot  on  the  first  floor,  he  did  so 


under  advice  from  Mr.  Otterbourg, 
who  so  construed  the  law.  Mr.  Ot- 
terbourg declined  to  tell  the  commit- 
tee whether  he  had  done  so  or  not, 
pleading  the  "  confidential  privilege  " 
between  counsel  and  client,  but  he 
added,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  that  if 
Mr.  Brady  could  produce  any  letter 
containing  that  advice  Mr.  Otter- 
bourg would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  it  shown  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Otterbourg  was  then  asked  if 
he  could  make  any  suggestions  for 
legislation  which  would  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  building  laws. 
He  responded  with  several,  among 
which  the  more  important  were : 

That  architects,  builders  and  engineers 
should  be  licensed,  and  their  licenses  should 
be  revokable  if  they  violated  the  building 
laws. 

That  policemen  should  be  empowered  to 
arrest  violators  of  the  building  laws  caught 
in  the  act. 

That  an  owner  should  not  be  allowed  to 
put  occupants  in  his  building  or  have  the 
water  turned  on  until  the  Building  Commis- 
sioner had  certified  that  he  had  complied 
with  the  law  in  all  particulars. 

President  Murphy  of  the  Health 
Board  was  the  first  witness  to  be 
called.  Being  asked  to  what  extent 
the  Health  Department  had  caused 
the  demolition  of  unsanitary  houses, 
he  replied  that  very  little  had  been 
done  in  this  way  since  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1896, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  build- 
ings could  not  be  ordered  de- 
molished, although  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  if  they  could  be  utilized 
for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  ordered  a  number  of 
buildings  vacated,  though  he  could 
not  say  exactly  how  many,  unless 
he  had  the  records  before  him.  Dr. 
Roberts  said  that  344  tenement- 
houses  had  been  ordered  vacated  in 
the  last  year. 

President  Murphy  was  also  asked 
why  he  had  not  enforced  the  law 
which   requires  all  owners  of  tene- 
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ment-houses  to  register  their  names 
and  the  number  of  their  tenants  in 
his  department.  He  replied  that 
he  thought  the  law  was  wrong.  He 
asserted  without  the  shadow  of  a 
smile  that  he  had  too  much  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  old 
Knickerbocker  fanlilies,  whose  de- 
scendants owned  property  in  the 
"  Red  Light "  district,  which  was 
rented  by  agents  or  janitors  for  im- 
proper purposes  without  their  knowl- 
edge, to  allow  their  names  to  be- 
come public  property.  When  Dr. 
Roberts  was  asked  why  the  Health 
Board  made  no  attempt  to  en- 
force this  law  he  said  it  would  be 
too  expensive,  and  would  in  no 
way  help  the  department  in  its  work. 
The  department's  inspectors  fur- 
nished all  the  information  about  ten- 
ement houses  that  was  needed. 
President  Murphy  added  that  tene- 
ment  houses  should  be  inspected 
much  oftener  than  the  law  requires, 
which  is  twice  a  year.  They  should 
be  inspected  at  least  once  a  month. 
Other  witnesses  examined  were 
Frank  H.  Dillingham,  the  Assistant 
Sanitary  Inspector  for  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan;  Henry  N.  Steinert, 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health ;  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Black,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Dr. 
John  L.  Feeny,  of  the  Borough  .of 
Richmond. 


NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF   THE  TENEMENT4I0USE 

UWS  BY  THE  BUtUNNG  DEPARTMENT  IN 

NEW  TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


The  Brooklyn  Society  for  tiie 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary 
December  6.  At  the  meeting  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  of  $21,000  which 
has  been  carried  by  the  society. 
With  the  debt  raised,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  paying  interest  removed,  the 
society  will  be  able  to  increase  its 
force  of  outdoor  agents,  and  thus  to 
accomplish  a  greater  amount,  of 
good. 


In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
evils  of  tenement-houses  were  due 
to  the  defects  of  the  law  or  to  its 
non-enforcement,  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  during  the  past 
summer  has  inspected  all  the 
new  tenement-houses  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, and  most  of  those  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  otiier 
boroughs, — ^the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Richmond. 

About  six  hundred  and  fifty  build- 
ings were  inspected  in  Manhattan; 
317  of  these  were  found  to  be  better- 
class  apartment  houses,  and  333 
were  found  to  be  strictly  tenement- 
houses.  Of  these  333  tenement- 
houses  only  fifteen,  or  four  per  cent 
of  all,  were  found  to  have  no  viola- 
tions of  the  tenement-house  law. 
In  one  house  were  found  as  many  as 
fifteen  different  violations  of  the 
law;  in  another  house  nine  dif- 
ferent violations;  in  seven  houses 
eight  different  violations  in  each; 
in  two  houses  seven  different 
violations;  in  twenty-one  houses 
six  different  violations;  in  for- 
ty-six houses  five  different  viola- 
tions; in  fifty-seven  houses  four 
different  violations;  in  fifty-six 
houses  three  violations ;  in  seventy- 
four  houses  two  violations;  and  in 
fifty-three  houses  one  violation  in 
each. 

The  most  important  provision  of 
the  tenement-house  law  is  that  in  re- 
gard to  light  and  ventilation,  which 
provides  that  only  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  lot  may  be  occupied  by  new 
tenements.  (The  Commissioner  of 
Buildings,  however,  is  given  dis- 
cretionary power  to  permit  as  much 
as  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lot  to 
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be  occupied  in  special  cases  where, 
in  his'  opinion,  the  light  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  building  is  materially  im- 
proved. In  no  case  is  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lot  per- 
mitted to  be  occupied,  but  this  does 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  corner 
tenements. ) 

In  Manhattan  out  of  286  tene- 
ments inspected,  where  this  informa- 
tion was  obtainable,  282  or  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  covered  more  than 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  lot;  274 
tenement-houses  or  ninety-six  per 
cent  covered  more  than  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  lot;  ninety-three  or 
thirty-two  per  cent  covered  exactly 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lot,  and 
ninety-eight  or  thirty-one  per  cent 
covered  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  lot  (the  extreme  maxi- 
mum authorized  by  law  in  any  case) . 
Twentv-nine  tenements  or  ten  per 
cent  covered  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
lot  and  over.  These  did  not  in- 
clude any  tenements  which  extended 
from  one  street  to  another  street, 
of  which  there  were  seven.  In  all 
of  these  latter  cases  the  tenements 
covered  over  eighty-three  per  cent 
of  the  lot. 

.  In  Brooklyn  eighty-three  new  ten- 
ement-houses were  inspected.  Out  of 
eighty-one  tenements,  situated  on  or- 
dinary interior  lots,  fifty-one,  or  six- 
ty-three per  x:ent,  occupied  over  sixty- 
five  per  -cent  of  the  lot,  while  thirty- 
four,  or  forty-two  per  cent,  occupied 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  lot  and  over, 
and  seven,  or  nine  per  cent,  occupied 
over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lot. 
^The  maximum  allowed  by  law 
under  any  circumstances. ) 

In -the  borough  of  Queens  thirty- 
eight  new  tenement-houses  were  in- 
spected,  six  of  these,  or  sixteen  per 
cent,  occupied  over  sixty-five  per  cent 
f  the  lot.      -    '  ,-  - 


The  tenement-house,  law  requires 
that  every  room  in  a  new  tenement- 
house  shall  have  a  window  opening 
directly  to  the  outer  air,  and  pro- 
hibits any  airshaft  less  than  twenty- 
five  square  feet  in  area  as  a  means  of 
ventilating  any  such  room ;  and  also 
prohibits  any  such  airshaft  from  be- 
ing roofed  over,  it  not  being  consid- 
ered outer  air  under  such  circum- 
stances. In  Brooklyn,  out  of  eighty- 
three  new  tenement-houses,  in  fifty- 
two  cases,  or  sixty-two  per  cent  of 
all,  the  rooms  had  no  windows  to 
the  outer  air,  but  secured  their  sole 
light  and  ventilation  from  small,  en- 
closed airshafts,  about  eight  square 
feet  in  area,  covered  over  at  the  top 
with  a  roof  or  skylight ;  all  of  which 
is  contrary  to  law.  In  the  borough 
of  Queens,  in  thirty-two  out  of  thir- 
ty-four tenements,  or  ninety-four  per 
cent,  the  rooms  had  no  windows  to 
the  outer  air,  but  opened  solely  on 
small,  interior,  enclosed  ventshafts, 
about  twip  feet  by  four  feet,  covered 
by  a  roof  or  skylight  at  the  top. 

The  tenement-house  laws  also  re- 
quire that  in  new  tenement-houses 
the  halls  and  stairs  shall  have  win- 
dows opening  to  the  outer  air.  Out 
of  eighty-three  new  tenement-houses 
in  Brooklyn,  in  fifty-eight  cases,  or 
seventy  per  cent  of  all,  the  halls  and 
stairs  had  no  windows  to  the  outer 
air,  while  in  the  thirty-four  houses 
inspected  in  the  borough  of  Queens, 
thirty,  or  eighty-eight  per  cent,  had 
similar  violations  of  the  law. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  com- 
missioner of  buildings  shall  have 
power  to  make  regulations  as  to  the 
size  of  the  airshafts.  Acting  under 
this  power,  the  commissioner  of 
buildings  has  made  the  regulation 
^hat  above  the  fifth  story,  airshafts 
-shall  increase  in  width  four  inches 
at  each  story.     In  sixty-two  cases^ 
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or  thirty-six  p^  cent  of  172  new 
tenements  examined  in  Manhattan, 
the  airshafts  were  twt  increased 
above  the  fifth  story,  as  required. 
!  In  all  new  tenement-houses  over 
three  stories  and  cellar  in  height, 
the  law  requires  that  the  floors  of  the 
public  halls  shall  be  constructed  of 
5low-burning  or  fireproof  material. 
In  Manhattan,  out  of  144  new  tene- 
ments of  this, kind,  in  ninety-five 
cases,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent,  the 
floors  of  the  public  halls  were  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood.  (This  ap- 
plies to  the  floor  beams  and  not  mere- 
ly to  the  flooring.)  In  Brooklyn, 
out  of  forty-four  new  tenements  of 
this  kind,  in  twenty-nine,  or  sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  all,  the  floors  of  the 
public  halls  were  constructed  of 
wood.  The  law  also  requires  in  new 
tenements  of  this  class  (t.V.,  new 
tenements  over  three  stories  and  eel- 
Jar  in  height)  that  the  stairs  shall  be 
^low-burning  or  fire-proof.  In , 
.Brookl)m,  again,  out  of  forty-four 
jiew  tenements,  forty-four,  or  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  all,  had  the  stairs 
constructed  of  wood  instead  of  slow- 
turning  or  fireproof  material ;  and  in 
Manhattan,  in  113  out  of  116  new 
tenements,  the  stairs  were  construct- 
.ed  of  wood  instead  of  the  material 
.prescribed.    . 

The  same  law  requires  that  in  new 
.tenements  over  three  stories  and  cel- 
lar in  height,  the  stairs  shall  be  en- 
.closed  by  walls  of  slow-burning  or 
fireproof  construction.  In  eighty- 
.two  out  of  140  new  tenement-houses 
the  stairs  were  enclosed  simply  by 
.wooden  stud  partitions,  and  in  only 
six  cases,  or  four  per  cent,  were  the 
^tairs  enclosed  by  brick  walls.  This 
m  Manhattan.  In  Brooklyn,  out  of 
iorty-four  new  tenement-houses  of 
this  kind,  in  thirty-one,  or  seventy 
per  cent,  the  stairs  were  enclosed  by 
wooden  stud  nartitions. 


The  law  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  cellar  stairs  requires  that, 
if  possible,  the  stairs  shall  be  located 
outside  of  the  tenement-house,  but 
if  they  are  located  inside  they  shall 
be  enclosed  with  brick  walls  and  pro- 
vided withfireproQ|.self-closingdoors 
at  the  top  and  bottom. .  In  Brooklyn, 
out  of  seventy-nine  new  tenement- 
houses  where  the  cellar  stairs  were 
inside  of  the  building,  in  twenty- 
seven  cases,  or.  thirty- four  per  cent 
of  all,  the  cellar  stairs  were  not  en- 
closed with  brick  walls;  in  twenty- 
five  cases,  or  thirty-one  per  cent  of 
all,  there  were  no  fireproof  doors  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ;cdlar 
stairs,  and  in  sixty-seven  cases,  or 
.eighty-five  per  cent  of  all,  these  doors 
were*  not  self-closing.  In  the  bor- 
ough of  Queens,  out  of  t\yenty-three 
new  tenement-house^  where  the  eel- 
jar  stairs  were  inside  of  the  building 
,in  twenty  cases,  or  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  these  stairs  were  not  enclosed 
with  brick  walls  as  required  by  law; 
and  in  twenty-two  cases,  or  ninety- 
six  per  cent,  there  were  no  fireproof 
self-closing  doors  at  tl^e  top  and  bot- 
tom of  such  stairs.  The  law  again 
requires  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  water-closet  compartments,  that 
the  floors  of  such  rooms  shall  be 
waterproof  so  that  they  may  be  read- 
ily flushed  out  or  cleaned.  •  But  in 
;the  borough,  of  Queens,  out  of  thirty- 
four  new  tenements  in  nineteen 
cases,  or  fifty-six  per  cent  of  all,  the 
'floors  of  the  water-closet  compart- 
ments were  not  waterproof,  but  sim- 
ply wood. 

The  la^y  also  requires  that  all  open- 
ings to  dumb-waiter  shafts  in  new 
tenement-houses  over  three  stories 
high  shall  be  fireproof  and  self-clos- 
ing, in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
fire  through  the  building.  Theinspecr 
tion  made  disclosed  the  fact  that  in 
Manhattan,  out  of  207  new  tenement- 
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houses,  20I,  or  ninety-seven  per  cent 
were  not  provided  with  self-closing 
doors  in  the  dumb-waiter  shafts. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  CONDITIONS. 


The  Tenement-House  Commis- 
sion has  issued  its  third  special 
report,  prepared  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  upon  the  sub- 
ject, tenement-house  conditions. 

This  latest  report,  a  book  of  some 
sixty  pages,  entitled,  "Housing  Con- 
ditions and  Tenement  Laws  in  Lead- 
ing American  Cities,"  deals  with 
housing  conditions  in  the  twenty- 
seven  largest  American  cities. 
These  conditions  are  taken  up  in  de- 
tail with  respect  to  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  New 
Orleans,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Wash- 
ington, Jersey  City,  Louisville,  Min- 
neapolis, Providence,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Rochester,  Denver,  Toledo, 
Columbus,  Syracuse,  Nashville,  and 
Hartford.  Besides  a  description  of 
the  housing  conditions  in  each  one 
of  these  cities,  the  report  contains  a 
statement  of  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  tenement  laws  and 
building  laws  in  each  one  of  these 
cities,  and  also  extracts  from  some 
of  the  more  important  laws,  notably 
the  laws  in  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
and  Boston. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  com- 
parative table  showing  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  different 
tenement-house  laws  in  each  one  of 
these  cities  grouped  side  by  side  so 
that  a  person  may  see  at  a  glance 
how  these  different  statutes  com- 
.pare.  This  report  should  be  of  value 
to   the   legislature   as    affording   a 


precedent  for  progressive  legfisla- 
tion  upon  this  subject  It  appears 
th^t  none  of  these  large  American 
cities,  excepting  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Jersey  City,  and  Hartford,  have  a 
tenement-house  problem,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  cities  the 
tenement-house  as  known  in  New 
York  does  not  exist,  the  poor  people 
and  working  people  living  generally 
in  small,  one-story  or  two-story 
houses,  containing  one,  or,  at  the 
most,  two  families,  while  in  many 
cities  these  houses  are  often  owned 
by  the  workingmen  themselves. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  each  of  these 
cities  certain  bad  housing  conditions 
which  give  some  of  them  what  might 
be  termed  a  housing  problem,  but 
this  is  distinct  from  the  tenement- 
house  problem  as  known  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

The  laws  of  Buffalo,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington  might  well  serve 
'  as  a  model  for  New  York  in  many 
respects,  especially  in  regard  to  pro- 
visions for  light  and  air.  The 
Buffalo  law  provides  that  "no  court 
or  shaft  shall  be  less  than  six  feet 
wide  for  one-story  and  two-story 
buildings,  and  at  least  eight  feet 
wide  for  three-story  and  four-story 
buildings,  and  one  foot  wider  for 
each  additional  story  above  the 
fourth  story."  The  law  in  Philadel- 
phia is  very  similar.  This  law  pro- 
vides that  "no  shaft  or  court  shall 
be  less  than  eight  feet  wide  in  any 
part,  and  that  any  court  or  shaft 
between  the  wings  of  a  tenement- 
house,  or  between  two  tenement- 
houses  shall  not  be  less  in  width  than 
12  feet;  and  all  such  shafts  and 
courts  shall  be  open  on  one  side  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky." 

When  one  contrasts  these  provi- 
sions with  the  present  provisions  ot 
the  New  York  law,  which  permit. 
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instead  of  wide  shafts,  mere  slits 
twenty-eight  inches  wide  and  sixty 
feet  long,  and  dosed  on  all  sides, 
one  begins  to  realize  that  New 
York  is  in  some  respects  far  behind 
many  smaller  cities  in  her  tenement- 
house  laws. 


A  NEW  STATE  HOSPfTAL. 


The  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  is  now  open  for  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  patients. 

This  institution  will  accommodate 
about  twenty-five  patients.  Its 
board  of  managers  are  Bishop  Henry 
C.  Potter,  president;  Mr.  George 
Blodgen,  Jr.,  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary! Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb,  Mr.  J. 
Adriance  Bush,  and  Dr.  Newton  M. 
Shaffer. 

The  hospital  was  established  un- 
der provision  of  the  laws  of  i960 
"for  the  care  and  treatment  of  any 
indigent  children  who  may  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  of  New  York  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year, 
who  are  crippled  or  deformed,  or 
who  are  suffering  from  a  disease 
from  which  they  are  likely  to  be- 
come crippled  or  deformed." 

Patients  from  four  to  fifteen  years 
will  be  received  and  all  applications 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  order  of 
their  reception.  No  patient  will  be 
admitted  without  an  examination 
by,  and  a  certificate  from,  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief, or  his  assistant.  No 
patient  whose  condition  is  such  that 
death  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  or  whose  condition  pre- 
cludes a  reasonable  amount  of  relief. 


as  the  result  of  treatment,  shall  be 
admitted. 

All  applications  for  admission 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  Dr. 
Newton  M.  Shaflfer,  surgeon-in- 
chief,  No.  28  East  Thirty-eighth 
street.  New  York,  who  will  appoint 
a  time  and  place  for  the  necessary 
examination. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  Indianapolis  has  been  granted 
articles  of  incorporation  under  the 
name  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis. 
The  articles  state  that  no  religious 
or  color  lines  shall  have  any  effect  in 
the  working  of  the  organization. 
Any  person  may  belong  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $5.  The  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  one  person 
from  each  of  the  churches,  one  from 
each  charitable  society,  the  mayor, 
the  township  trustee,  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  superin- 
tendent of  police,  tiie  police  judge, 
the  superintendent  of  the  city  dis- 
pensary, the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  the  truant  officer,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities. 

During  the  year  ending  October 
31,  this  society  received  737  appli- 
cations for  aid,  representing  2,705 
people.  Of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions received,  426  were  from  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  city  but  a  short 
time. 
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surely,  as  we  have  intimated  a  noH^ 
sequitur. 


A  charity  expert  was  heard  to  re- 
mark, on  examining  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  society  disbursed  a  large  amount 
of  relief  for  an  organization  which 
claimed  not  to  be  a  relief-giving  so- 
ciety. At  the  risk  of  painful  repeti- 
tion it  may  be  expedient  to  point  out 
the  illogical  and  meaningless  char- 
acter of  this  observation.  It  implies 
that  if  a  society,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
obtain  relief  for  those  who  are  in  dis- 
tress, obtains,  and  passes  on  to  those 
for  whom  it  was  specifically  g^ven, 
a  small  amount  of  money,  say  $1,- 
700,  in  a  year,  this  is  consistent  with 
its  claim  not  to  have  on  hand  a  gen- 
eral relief  fund;  but  if  the  money 
thus  obtained  and  passed  on  increases 
in  amount,  let  us  say  to  $17,000,  the 
society  then,  by  some  mysterious 
^ocess>  becomes  transformed  into 
felief-giviiig  •  agency. .    This    is 


We  are  not  specially  concerned 
with  establishing  our  consistency,  if 
by  that  is  meant  unbroken  uniform- 
ity of  practice,  since  we  trust  that 
the  society  has  sufficient  practi- 
cal common  sense  to  change  its  meth- 
ods whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
or  expedient.  But  it  so  happens 
that  in  this  particular  there  is  the 
utmost  consistency  in  the  policy  of 
the  society  from  the  beg^inning  of 
its  work,  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Chapter  139  of  the  laws  of  1882, 
incorporating  the  society,  enumer- 
ates the  purposes  and  objects  of  this 
corporation  under  six  headings,  one 
of  which  is  "To  obtain  from  the 
proper  charities  and  charitable  indi- 
viduals suitable  and  adequate  relief 
for  deserving  cases."  The  consti- 
tution of  the  society  quoted  below 
improves  upon  this  language  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  "de- 
serving." 


-  A  large  amount  of  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  the  society  each  year  from 
the  "proper  charities."  In  propor- 
tion to  the  need  existing  among  the 
families  under  its  care,  it  is  probable 
that  more  relief  was  obtained  from 
such  sources  in  the  past  year  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  society. 

We  have  not  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree  neglected  our  function  as  a 
clearing  house,  or  as  an  agency  for 
promoting  co-operation,  or  as  a  bond 
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^f  uftion  among  charitable  agencies 
and  individuals  who  ishould  work 
together  in  the  relief  of  any  parti- 
<nilar  family.  We  have,  however, 
striven  steadily  to  realize  more  and 
more  fully  our  duty  prescribed  in  the 
charter  of  the  society  to  make  the  re- 
lief in  each  case  adequate  and  effect- 
ive. In  many  instances  this  involves 
our  obtaining  relief  from  private  in- 
dividuals for  cases  which  no  relief 
society  is  willing  to  undertake  under 
conditions  which  seem  to  us  essential 
for  success.  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances there  is  no  "existing  agency" 
in  existence;  in  others,  institutions 
to  which  vfe  would  naturally  turn 
are  entirely  filled  and  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  relief  temporarily  until  a 
vacancy  can  be  found ;  in  still  others, 
the  conditions  imposed,  while  they 
may  be  entirely  reasonable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  charitable 
agency  concerned,  are  such  as  to 
make  it  better  for  the  family,  that 
relief  should  be  obtained  from  pri- 
vate individuals. 


In  all  this,  however,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  or  revolutionary.  If  to  any 
the  amount  of  relief  obtained  by  the 
society  seems  unduly  large,  we  can 
only  say  that  it  has  not  been  in  exciess 
of  the  amounts  needed.  We  regret 
that  the  need  exists.  We  are  striving 
to  our  utmost  capacity  to  make  the 
relief  for  the  disbursement  of  which 
we  become  responsible  as  interme- 
diaries, educational  and  preventive  in 
character  whenever  possible,  in  order 
that  these  particular  families  at  least 


rnay  not  remain  in  chronic  depend- 
ence. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  any  to  whom  the  amount  of  re- 
lief obtained  and  disbursed  seems 
unduly  small,  we  can  only  remind 
such  persons  that  our  chief  reliance 
is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  upon 
the  relief  agencies  of  the  city,  and 
that  we  are  always  gratified  to  re- 
ceive an  offer  from  any  suitable  so- 
ciety, or  individual,  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals, to  assume  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  for  the 
needs  of  any  g^ven  family.  We  do 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  charitable  work  of  other 
agencies.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
constantly  encouraging  and  express- 
ing our  appreciation  of  all  good  char- 
itable activity..  In  the  columns  of 
this  paper,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
society,  in  the  Charities  Directory, 
and  in  the  daily  correspondence  of 
the  society,  we  are  continually  aid- 
ing to  make  known  to  the  public 
the  results  of  the  work  of  the  socie- 

-ties  and  institutions  of  the  city.  It 
is  true  that  we  try  to  do  this  in  a  dis- 
criminating way,  believing  that  this 
will  add  to  the  value  of  any  infor- 

^mation  which  we  may  give  to  the 
public. 


.  We  are  quite  aware  that  to  most 
of  our  readers  these  remaks  will 
seem  superfluous,  but  we  hope  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  final  de- 
molition of  the  idea  that  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  "is  becoming" 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  differ- 
ent from  -  what  it  has  been  as  de- 
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scribed  in  its  charter  and  constitu- 
tion. Our  ambition  is  to  realize  the 
objects  accurately  expressed  in  the 
constitution,  as  follows: 

1.  To  be  a  centre  of  intercommun- 
ication between  the  various  churches 
and  charitable  agencies  in  this  city. 
To  foster  harmonious  co-operation 
between  them,  and  to  check  the  evils 
of  the  over-lapping  of  relief. 

2.  To  investigate  thoroughly,  and 
without  charge,  the  cases  of  all  ap- 
plicants for  relief  which  are  referred 
to  the  society  for  inquiry,  and  to 
send  the  persons  having  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  such  cases  full  re- 
ports of  the  results  of  investigation. 
To  provide  visitors,  who  shall  per- 
sonally attend  cases  needing  counsel 
and  advice. 

3.  To  obtain  from  the  proper 
charities  and  charitable  individuals 
suitable  and  adequate  relief  for  de- 
serving cases. 

4.  To  procure  work  for  poor  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  being  wholly 
or  in  part  self-supporting. 

5.  To  repress  mendicity  by  the 
above  means,  and  by  the  prosecution 
of  imposters. 

6.  To  promote  the  general  wel-, 
fare  of  the  poor  by  social  and  sani- 
tary reforms  and  by  the  inculcatiorl 
of  habits  of  providence  and  self-de- 
pendence. 

A  charity  organization  society, 
according  to  the  Jamaica  Gleaner, 
is  to  be  established  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Many  persons  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  Kings- 
ton have  long  felt  the  need  of  some 
agency  which  would  deal  effectively 
with  existing  poverty.  A  charity 
organization  society  was  formally 
inaugurated  in   1882,  but  a  disas- 


trous fire  which  occurred  in  the  city 
a  month  later  upset  all  plans,  and  ex- 
hausted all  resources  for  ordinary 
charity.  Whatever  could  be  done 
for  the  next  year  or  two  had  to  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  special  as- 
sistance to  those  of  the  poorer  class- 
es who  had  suffered  by  the  fire. 
Owing  chiefly  to  this  obstacle  the 
project  was  stopped.  Its  principles, 
however,  and  methods  of  operation 
had  been  well  thought  out,  €md  it  is 
now  proposed  to  put  the  plan  into  im- 
mediate operation. 


The  Outdoor  Recreation  League 
has  issued  an  appeal  for  ftmds  to 
keep  open  outdoor  play  and  exer- 
cise places  during  the  winter. 
Seward  Park  was  kept  open  last 
winter  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  league  considers  it  es- 
pecially important  to  continue  its 
work  in  Seward  Park  until  the  Park 
Department  makes  adequate  pro- 
vision there  for  children's  play- 
grounds, since  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
the  extension  of  municipal  outdoor 
playgrounds  to  other  small  parks 
of  the  city 

m 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Brook- 
l)m  branch  of  the  Needlework  Guild 
of  America  was  held  December  6. 
The  reports  presented  show  that  the 
Brooklyn  branch  collected,  during 
the  year,  5,300  garments;  New  Ut- 
recht branch,  3,000;  Flatbush  and 
Flatlands  branches,  respectively, 
2,200  and  659,  making  a  total  of  1 1,- 
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1 59  from  the  entire  borough.  These 
garments,  all  of  them  new  and  ap- 
propriate, were  apportioned  among 
half  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  local 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 


« 


Articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Saratoga 
Springs  have  been  filed  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  at  Albany. 


The  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  of  Balti- 
more, has  recently  received  a  bequest 
of  $60,000,  left  to  the  association 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob 
Craft  Whittington. 


The  Children's  Aid  Society  re- 
cently received  a  gift  of  $5,000  to 
be  used  in  constructing  a  special 
cottage  for  the  fresh-air  children 
at  the  Brace  Farm  at  Kensico. 
Building  operations  will  begin  in 
the  near  future.  This  building  will 
accommodate  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  will  resemble  a  large  farm 
house,  surrounded  by  a  large  piazza. 
In  the  building  will  be  provided 
kitchen,  dining  room,  sleeping  rooms 
and  lavatories.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  fifty-five  boys  at  this 
school,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  employes  at  the  school,  will 
dig  the  cellar  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  laying  the  foundation  of 
their  new  home. 


At   the    moilthly    conference    of 
church  workers,  held  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo,  December  6,  the 
special  topic  for  discussion  was, 
"The  Breaking  Up  of  Families." 
A  paper  upon  this  subject,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  was  read. 
The  discussion  was  led  by  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Richards,  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  society  that  poverty  alone 
should  never  be  allowed  to  break  up 
the  family  and  force  the  children 
into  institutions. 


A  new  private  patients'  building, 
an  addition  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, was  opened  December  5.  The 
new  building  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  and  has  a  height  of 
ten  stories,  with  accommodations  for 
sixty  patients.  It  will  also  afford 
quarters  for  the  resident  hospital 
staff. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  new  home 
of  The  Boys'  Club  was  laid  Decem- 
l?er5.  Short  addresses  were  delivered 
by  President  Harriman,  Mr.  H.  O. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee;  Secretary  S.  H.  Brooks, 
Jr.,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Dodge.  The  Boys' 
Club,  which  was  organized  nearly 
twenty-four  years  ago,  and  has 
grown  to  have  an  enrollment  of  7,- 
000  members,  has  its  quarters  at 
St.  Marks  place  and  Avenue  A. 
The  plot  of  land  upon  which  the  new 
club  house  is  being  built  cost  $70,- 
000,  and  the  building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  cost  $100,000  more. 
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Jt  is  expected  that  the  cliitr's  new 
home  will  be  opened  early  next  year. 

*  « 

Mr.  Nathan  Straus,  who  has  for 
several  years  supplied  sterilized 
milk  to  the  poor  children  of  New 
York,  has  sent  out  a  circular  urging 
that  there  should  be  a  stricter  super- 
vision of  the  milk  supply  in  cities. 
He  declares  that  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  infants  could  be 
saved  annually  if  municipal  authori- 
ties would  adopt  suitable  preventa- 
tive measures.  The  measures  which 
Mr.  Straus  suggests  are  the  muni- 
cipal ownership  and  operation  of 
Pasteurizing  plants. 

■X- 

The  following  letter  is  not  only 
genuine  but  has  also  the  earmarks  of 
truthfulness,  and  we  fear  that  it  in- 
dicates a  certain  lack  of  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  one  inxharge 
of  the  office  to  which,  the  poor 
woman  was  sent. 

Sep  20,  1900  * 
Dear  kind  lady  Miss  B 

When  you  told  me  to  go  to  the 
place  I  went  there  they  told  me  to 
come  7  oclock  evening  I  went  they 
told  me  to  come  in  the  moring  I  come 
in  the  moring  they  tell  me  to  come  in 
the  evening  dear  Miss  B — —  you 
know  I  cant  >yalk  you  seen  my  feet 
;are  swoln 

Miss  S — ^,  Orcherd  St 


for  Miss  B- 


Rivington  St 


-  The  committee  of  benevolent  asso- 
ciations of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
;ncrce,  Clevelz^^nd,  Ohio,  will  issue 
certificates  to  the  worthy  charitable 
institutions  of  that  city.  On  the 
tfards  of  each  institution  named  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  worthy  of  help. 


The  suoi  of  money  the  institution 
collects  each  year  is  also  printed 
with  the  name  of  *  the  authorized 
collector.  No  institution  can  pro- 
cure one  of  these  certificates  unless 
the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  certain  that  it  is  worthy 
of  support  by  th^  general  public. 
It  is  thought  that  this  plan  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  grate- 
fully welcomed  by  the  business  men, 
who  are  constantly  called  upon  for 
contributions  for  institutions  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  or  of 
which  perhaps  they  had  never  heard. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  latest  ex- 
pression on  the  subject  of  philan- 
thropy, before  the  patrons  and  trus- 
tees of  the  Montefiore  Home,  is  not 
less  characteristic  than  the  one  in 
which  he  declared  it  a  disgrace  for 
a  man  to  die  rich.  This  time  he 
called  attention  to  the  forms  of  phil- 
anthropy which  include  the  stimu- 
lating of  others  in  the  cause.  He 
named  it  as  his  special  pride  that  his 
large  gifts  to  public  charities  and 
improvements  have  been  conditioned 
on  the  addition  of  like  sums  from 
other  sources.     He  said  in  part: 

"Money  is  frequently  given  by 
•men  without  thought,  simply  to  ease 
their  conscience.  Money  given  in 
this  way,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  does 
no  good.  There  is  no  use  in  helping 
anybody  up  a  ladder  unless  he  does 
some  of  the  climbing  himself.  A 
man  came  to  me  recently  and  con- 
gratulated me  upon  having  given 
millions  to  a  technical  institution 
in  Pittsburgh.  ; I  said:  'No.  But 
if  you  congratulate  me  upon  having 
induced  Pittsburgh  to  give  a  large 
sum  for  a  public  library,  shake.'  I 
wish  to  have  on  my  tombstone  not 
what  I  have  given,'  but  the  names  of 
-those  whom  I  have  induced  to  givcL" 
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AN  lUUSTRATIVE  CASE. 


The  families  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Charity  Oraganization  Society, 
through  its  district  committees, 
present  many  different  types  of  man- 
hood, or  the  absence  of  that  quality. 
They  are  all  interesting,  though  each 
has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
Those  who  apply  for  aid  range 
from  the  experienced  and  persistent 
imposter  to  the  destitute,  hardwork- 
ing, but  unfortunate  man  or  woman ; 
from  the  family  which  needs  but  oc- 
casional assistance  during  some  time 
of  unusual  distress,  to  the  family 
which  has  come  to  accept  its  condi- 
tions of  poverty  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  has  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
pauperism.  Each  of  these  varied 
types  presents  a  problem  and  re- 
quires careful  investigation  and  the 
attention  of  an  experienced  visitor, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  real  condi- 
tions makes  it  possible  to  adminis- 
ter the  relief  wisely  and  efficiently. 
Many  cases  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come chronic  when  aid  is  given  read- 
ily and  bountifully,  and  the  remedy 
itself  may  thus  tend  to  aggravate 
the  disease. 

A  typical  instance  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  in  the  case  history  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  This  family  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  society  in 
April,  1896,  and  though  it  has  been 
self-supporting  for  short  periods 
since  that  time,  it  is  still  under 
treatment. 

Neither  Mr.  G.  nor  his  wife  are 
persons  of  any  unusual  traits.  Mrs. 
G.,  in  her  appearance,  is  intelligent, 
neatly  dressed,  and,  on  the  whole,  is 
not  unattractive.  Her  husband  is  fairly 
well  educated,  and  has  been  assisted 
by  his  relatives  on  many  occasions, 
both  with  opportunity  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  with  direct  assistance  in  time 


of  need.'  The  distress  of  the  family 
seems  to  be  the  result,  primarily,  of 
the  inertia  of  the  natural  breadwin- 
ner. He  has  refused  work  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  when  it  has  been 
provided  for  him  by  the  district 
agent,  because  the  work,  to  his  mind, 
has  seemed  too  hard.  He  has  shown 
more  or  less  reluctance  to  accept 
woodyard  tickets,  and  has  preferred 
to  this  wholesome  labor  the  more 
agreeable  task  of  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren at  home  while  his  wife  was  out 
at  work.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
family,  and  those  who  have  repeat- 
edly aided  them  when  called  upon, 
have  all  been  impressed  with  Mr. 
G.'s  laziness.  His  wife,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  more  industrious, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  family  quite  as  much  as  she 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do. 
The  particular  difficulty  in  her  case 
has  been  a  tendency  to  resort  to  beg- 
ging. With  her  youngest  child  in 
her  arms,  she  will  take  her  place  at 
the  stairs  of  an  uptown  elevated 
station  and  appeal  to  those  who  are 
hurrying  home,  for  assistance  to  se- 
cure work  either  for  herself  or  her 
husband.  When  referred  to  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  or  to 
some  other  charitable  institution, 
she  replies  by  saying  that  her  case 
is  under  consideration  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  society  is  doing  all  that 
it  can,  but  thus  far  has  been  un- 
successful. Her  appeal  usually  re- 
sults in  some  money  being  given  to 
her  and  the  promise  that  her  re- 
quest for  work  will  be  remembered. 
This  indiscriminate  giving,  of 
course,  complicates  the  work  of  the 
district  committee.  Mr.  G.  is  abundant- 
ly able  to  earn  his  own  living,  but  is 
constitutionally  indisposed  to  do  so 
while  other  means  of  support  are  be- 
ing provided. 
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THE  NEW   YORK'PRESS   UPON  THE   NON- 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  BUUNNG  UWS. 


THE  **  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

There  is  a  capital  tract  for  our  campaign 
of  education  against  Crokerism  in  the  ex- 
po86  which  the  Tenement-House  Commission 
made  yesterday  of  the  methods  that  prevail 
in  the  Department  of  Buildings.  They  sim- 
ply turned  inside  out  the  Tammany  system 
as  it  is  operated  in  that  branch  of  Mr. 
Croker's  government  and  showed  that  it 
coincides  in  broad,  general  principles  with 
the  methods  that  are  observed  in  the  police 
and  other  departments.  They  first  examined 
the  head  of  the  department,  Mr.  Brady,  his 
deputy  commissioner,  Mr.  Dooner,  and 
his  associate  commissioners  in  outlying 
boroughs.  All  these  authorities  were  confi- 
dent that  the  laws  relating  to  their  depart- 
ment were  faithfully  enforced  and  that  the 
general  results  were  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. Like  Mr.  Devery  and  his  associates  in 
the  Police  Department  Mr.  Brady  and  his 
associates  were  in  total  ignorance  of  any 
shortcomingJi  of  their  subordinates,  or  any 
failure  to  execute  the  laws  which  the  city 
pays  them  to  execute. 

Having  thus  established  the  complete 
innocence  or  complete  ignorance  of  the 
heads  of  the  department  as  to  what  was 
actually  going  on  under  them,  the  tenement- 
bouse  commissioners  proceeded  to  give  them 
a  large  and  illuminating  body  of  circum- 
stantial and  exact  evidence  on  that  point. 
They  showed  that  in  every  one  of  the  bor- 
oughs the  building  laws  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  construction  of  tenement 
houses,  are  violated  in  almost  every 
instance.  Out  of  333  such  houses  con- 
structed during  the  past  year  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  only  fifteen,  or  four  per  cent, 
were  found  without  violation  of  the  law.  In 
one  house  there  were  thirteen  different  viola- 
tions; in  another  nine  different  violations; 
in  seven  houses  eight  different  violations  in 
each;  in  two  houses  seven  different  viola- 
tions; in  twenty-one  houses  six  differ- 
ent violations;  in  forty-six  bouses  five 
different  violations ;  in  fifty-seven  hous- 
es four  different  violations ;  in  fifty-six 
houses  three  different  violations ;  in  seventy- 
four  houses  two  violations,  and  in  fifty-three 
houses  one  violation  in  each.  A  similar 
condition  of  affairs  was  shown,  with  equal 
exactness  and  clearness,  in  reference  to  the 
other  boroughs.  The  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  those  relating  to  light 
and  ventilation,  were  those  most  system- 
atically and  most  unscrupulously  violated. 
We  reproduce  elsewhere  the  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  Tenement-House  Commission 
on  these  points,  and  bespeak  for  them  most 
careful  reading. 

What  was  the  defense  of  Mr.  Brady  and 
his  associates  when  these  proofs  of  the  in- 
competence    and    negligence  of    their  sub- 


ordinates was  laid  before  them  ?  Mr.  Bradj 
said  at  first  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
charges  were  true.  Would  he  investigate 
the  matter  for  himself  if  a  list  of  the  build- 
ings were  supplied  to  him?  He  would, 
certainly,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be 
true  he  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  his 
inspectors  had  not  done  their  duty.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  now  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  them,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  discharge  at  least  100  for  faults  of 
various  kinds  ;  that  he  only  had  160  aoy  way, 
and  needed  a  great  many  more  to  have  the 
work  properly  done.  This  from  a  depart- 
ment chief  who  had  declared  a  few  minutes 
before  that  everything  was  going  on  well  in 
his  department.  Did  he  know  that  in 
ninety-six  of  the  144  new  tenements  coming 
within  the  class  requiring  fireproof  material 
in  the  construction  of  hallways  the 
floors  of  the  hallways  had  been  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood?  He  admitted 
that  he  did  know  something  about  this,  and 
said  he  had  permitted  these  modifications  of 
the  law's  requirements  on  advice  of  the  cor- 
poration counsel  that  he  had  the  right  to  do 
so.  This  view  of  mandatory  provisions  of 
law  was  quite  startling  to  the  tenement- 
house  commissioners,  and  is  likely  to  be  to 
the  public. 

The  great  central  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  see  in  the  building  department  the  same 
inability  that  we  see  constantly  in  the  police 
department  on  the  part  of  its  head  to  dis- 
cover what  his  subordinates  are  doing  until 
their  attention  is  called  to  it  by  outsiders. 
Chief  Devery  and  the  police  board  are  un- 
able to  discover  that  members  of  the  police 
force  are  not  enforcing  the  laws  until  out- 
siders call  their  attention  to  it.  and  then 
they  refuse  to  believe  it  till  proof  is  adduced. 
The  tenement-house  commissioners,  assum- 
ing that  this  precedent  would  be  followed  ia 
the  building  department,  collected  their 
proof  before  they  made  their  charges,  and 
the  natural  result  was  great  embarrassment 
for  Mr.  Brady  and  his  associates.  They  had 
no  suspicion  of  a  *' reform  trick**  of  that 
unusual  nature. 

Why  have  the  inspectors  of  the  building 
department  so  generally  permitted  the  laws 
to  be  violated  ?  Why  do  the  police  so  gener- 
ally permit  the  laws  to  be  violated  ?  Marry 
come  up  !  Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Croker's 
definition  of  his  own  government?  '*  I  an 
working  for  my  own  pocket  all  the  time?** 
As  Governor  Roosevelt  said,  when  he  cited 
this  definition  :  **  We  are  not  slandering 
Mr.  Croker ;  we  are  quoting  him." 

THE   •*  TRIBUNE." 

The  Tenement- House  Commission  has 
laid  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  radical 
reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  Buildings 
Department.  Seldom  have  oflidals  put  them- 
selves in  a  more  humiliating  light  than  did 
Commissioners  Brady,  Guilfoyle  and  Camp- 
bell, when  they  positively  declared  that  the 
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rec^uirements  of  the  building  laws  were  being 
-strictly  enforced  in  the  boroughs  under  their 
-supervision,  only  to  be  confronted  by  de- 
tailed proof  that  the  most  essential  provisions 
of  the  law  were  violated  at  wholesale.  They 
-can  not  even  find  refuge  in  the  excuse  of  in- 
adequate force  to  inspect  all  the  work  of 
building.  The  most  flagrant  violations  are 
not  faults  of  execution,  but  are  part  of  the 
•design  on  which  the  Buildings  Department 
has  passed  favorable  judgment.  So  the 
officials  must  assume  responsibility  for  con- 
sciously and  affirmatively  consenting  to 
nullification  of  the  law,  not  merely  for 
neglect  to  enforce  its  provisions 

The  tenement-bouse  law  provides  that 
only  sixty-five  per  cent  of  a  lot  not  on  a 
corner  may  be  occupied  by  a  tenement-house 
building.  The  commissioner  has  discretion 
10  increase  that  percentage  to  seventy-five  in 
special  cases.  This  discretion  was  intended 
only  to  meet  exceptional  circumsunces.  Some 
inside  lots  might  be  so  situated  that  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  air  space  would  be  ample. 
Some  obviously  permanent  low  building  ad- 
joining might  give  it  practically  as  much 
light  and  air  as  a  corner  lot.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  thought  wise  to  give 
the  commissioner  discretion  to  waive  what 
was  meant  to  be  the  general  rule  that  only 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  lot  should  be  cov- 
ered. How  has  Mr.  Brady  performed  his 
duty?  An  extended  investigation,  taking 
account  of  286  tenement  houses  built  under 
this  law,  shows  that  what  the  law  intended 
to  be  the  general  rule  has  been  complied 
with  in  only  one  per  cent  of  the  buildings. 
In  ninety-nine  per  cent  Mr.  Brady  has  made 
**  exceptions."  In  thirty-one  per  cent  of 
these  cases  his  ** exceptions**  have  exceeded 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  law.  In  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  these  houses  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  lot  is  covered,  and  in  ten 
per  cent  eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  lot  is 
covered.  In  the  matter  of  fireproof  stairs 
and  halls,  self-closing  dumb-waiter  doors 
and  hall  windows  to  the  outer  air  similar 
neglect  of  duty  and  even  deliberate  violation 
of  law  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
missioners, not  only  of  Manhattan,  but  also 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  is  not  to  investigate 
Tammany,  but  to  provide  proper  housing 
for  the  poor  and  abolish  the  danger  to  the 
whole  community  from  disease  which  is 
nurtured  in  the  tenement  houses  and  spread 
abroad  through  the  city.  Its  discoveries  of 
violated  laws  and  official  malfeasance  will 
be  used  merely  as  data  for  the  formulating 
of  more  drastic  rules  and  the  devising  of  a 
better  system  by  which  to  enforce  them. 
Others,  however,  have  a  different  duty. 
The  exposures,  which  are  merely  incidental 
to  the  Commission's  work,  call  for  the 
prompt  attention  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  the 
responsible  head  of   the  city  government. 


As  Bishop  Potter  rightfully  threw  upon 
him  the  duty  of  holding  the  police  to  their 
duty,  so  on  him  should  be  thrown  the  duty 
of  holding  his  appointees  in  the  Buildings 
Department  to  their  duty.  It  is  now  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge  that  his  commissioners 
are  habitual  lawbreakers.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  obey  the  statute  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Department,  but  contemptuously  ignore  its 
provisions.  Their  fault  is  not  that  abuses  es- 
cape their  vigilance,  but  that  they  give  affir- 
mative sanction  to  violations.  They  pass  on 
all  plans.  Without  their  permission  nothing 
can  be  built.  In  this  borough  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  plans  investigated  by  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  must  have 
had  detailed  attention  from  Mr.  Brady  to 
warrant  his  making  the  exception  to  the 
sixty-five  per  cent  rule.  Yet,  knowing  the 
plans,  understanding  the  situation,  he  de- 
lit>erately  allows  the  lots  to  be  covered  far 
beyond  the  extreme  limit  of  the  law  in 
almost  one-third  of  the  cases  under  review. 
Such  unfaithfulness  calls  for  the  attention  of 
his  superiors.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  can  not 
ignore  this  malfeasance  without  showing 
the  people  of  this  city  that  it  is  an  approved 
piece  of  Tammany  misgovernment,  and  con- 
vincing them  that  landlords  and  builders, 
like  gamblers  and  divekeepers,  can  be  law- 
less for  a  price.  Police  Commissioner  York 
has  admitted  that  vice  has  been  protected 
because  it  paid  for  protection.  Is  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  ready  to  admit  that  disease  and 
death  also  pay  their  price  for  the  freedom  of 
the  tenement  houses  ? 

THE   •*  WORLD." 

The  World  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  New  York's  bad  eminence  as  the  city 
whose  working  people  are  more  badly  housed 
than  those  of  any  other  American  city,  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  good  building 
laws  as  to  the  unfaithful,  because  corrupt, 
.enforcement  of  those  we  have. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  startling 
admissions  of  the  building  commissioners 
themselves  in  their  testimony  before  the 
Tenement-House  Commission.  Commis- 
sioner Brady,  who  is  supposed  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  respected  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan,  made  the  astonishing  acknowl- 
edgment that  he  had  known  of  and  reported 
to  the  District  Attorney  for  prosecution  no 
fewer  than  11,000  violations  of  the  tenement- 
house  building  laws,  of  which  not  over  500 
had  yet  even  got  into  court.  And  he  could 
give  no  reason  whatever  why,  instead  of 
permitting  these  11,000  lawbreakers  to  go 
on  with  their  building  contrary  to  law,  he 
had  not  exercised  bis  power  to  stop  them  by 
injunction.  To  heap  up  cases  by  the  thou- 
sand on  the  files  of  the  District-Attorney's 
office,  which  everybody  understands  will 
never  be  brought  to  trial  until  the  tenement- 
houses  to  which  they  relate  have  been  uo- 
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lawfully  constructed,  sold  and  filled   with 
tenants,  is  a  transparent  farce  and  fraud. 

The  facts  reported  by  the  independent  and 
unbribed  inspectors  employed  by  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission  could  not  be  denied 
by  Commissioner  Brady,  though  he  ventured 
a  feeble  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  These 
inspectors  report  that  of  333  tenement-houses 
built  within  Mr.  Brady's  jurisdiction,  only 
fifteen  were  found  to  be  built  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  Mr.  Brady  is  appointed  and 
paid  to  enforce.  **The  only  way  I  can 
account  for  it,"  he  says,  *'  is  that  my  inspec- 
tors have  not  reported  these  cases  to  me." 
And  that  does  not  wholly  account  for  it.  There 
is  a  why  behind  Mr.  Brady's  because.  Why 
do  not  his  inspectors  report  what  they  see? 
And  why  does  he  not  see  to  it  that  they  do? 
And  why,  where  he  knows  of  intended 
violations  of  law  by  the  thousand,  does  he 
not  enjoin  them  summarily? 

THE   **  EVENING   POST." 

A  fresh  revelation  of  misgovernment  in 
this  city  was  made  at  the  session  of  the 
Tenement-House  Commission  yesterday, 
when  the  building  commissioners  for  the 
various  boroughs  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  department  were  examined.  Each  in* 
sisted  at  the  surt  that  the  building  laws 
were  faithfully  and  vigorously  enforced,  and 
each  was  then  confronted  with  a  mass  of 
detailed  evidence  that  these  laws,  in  point  of 
fact,  had  been  flagrantly  violated  in  a  host 
of  cases.  For  example,  the  law  allows  only 
75  per  cent  of  a  lot  as  the  proportion  which 
a  tenement-house  not  on  a  corner  may 
occupy,  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Com- 
missioner for  Manhattan  and  the  Bron^it 
Boroughs,  declared  that  he  strictly  en- 
forced this  rule.  Proofs  were  immedi- 
ately submitted  that  out  of  286  tenements 
inspected,  88,  or  nearly  one -third,  ex- 
ceeded this  limit,  twenty-nine  of  them 
covering  eighty  per  cent  or  more.  The  com- 
missioner has  the  power  to  stop  by  injunc- 
tion work  on  buildings  where  the  law  is 
violated  in  any  particular,  but  Mr.  Brady 
was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  not  exer- 
cised this  power.  The  law  expressly  pro- 
vides that  dumb-waiter  doors  shall  be  self 
closing.  Only  six  out  of  207  tenements  ex- 
amined in  this  respect  had  such  doors,  and 
Commissioner  Brady  coolly  excused  this  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  consider  self- 
closing  doors  necessary.  In  short,  all  the 
oflScials  who  were  examined  convicted  them- 
selves out  of  their  own  mouths  of  the  grossest 
negligence  and  disregard  of  the  law. 

THE    **MAIL  AND    EXPRESS." 

The  Tenement-House  Commission  wisely 
prepared  itself  for  the  examination  of  the 
heads  of  the  building  department  of  the  city 
by  gathering  information  for  itself  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  tenement-houses  now 
under  construction  are  being  built.  When 
Commissioner  Brady  and  his  colleagues,  for 


the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  of  Queens  and 
Richmond,  professed  not  to  know  of  viola- 
tions  of  the  law  under  the  very  eyes  of  their 
inspectors,  they  found  that  an  independent 
inspection  had  been  going  on  which 
discovered  such  violations  by  the  whole- 
sale. The  law  is  acknowledged  to  be 
defective,  but  the  most  perfect  law 
would  be  of  little  use  if  those  charged  with 
its  enforcement  were  negligent  or  cormpL 
Why  the  builders  of  tenement-houses  are 
allowed  to  go  on  disregarding  the  reqaire- 
ments  for  light  and  air  space,  safety  of  halls 
and  stairways,  fire-escapes  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say. 
It  may  be  inefficiency  or  negligence  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  or  it  may  be  in- 
capacity or  an  itching  palm  amon^  the 
inspectors,  but  whatever  it  is,  the  fact  is 
established  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Commission. 


UNITCD  HEBREW  CHARITIES  STATISTICS  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


In  the  month  of  November  the  rc- 
Hef  committee  of  the  United  He- 
brew Charities  held  five  regular 
meetings  and  acted  upon  seventy- 
seven  cases.  New  applications, 
numbering  602,  were  received  by 
the  society,  and  there  were  2,494  re- 
current cases ;  536  applications  were 
refused  for  sufficient  cause;  356 
pensioners  received  their  usual 
monthly  allowance.  The  national- 
ity of  the  new  applicants  was  as  fol- 
lows: Russian  356;  Austrian,  141; 
Roumanian,  47;  German,  37;  Eng- 
lish, 2 ;  United  States,  12 ;  Bohemian, 
4;  African,  i ;  Indian,  i ;  Turkey,  i. 
Length  of  time  new  applicant  has 
been  in  the  country:  Under  one 
year,  282;  under  two  years,  31; 
under  three  years,  21;  under  four 
years,  13;  under  five  years,  16; 
total,  602. 

The  following  foreign  transpor- 
tation tickets  were  granted:  To 
Berlin,  31;  to  London,  9;  to  Ham- 
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U 


CENTRAL  oma 


New  Cases  Re- 
corded in  Regittra- 
UoA  Bureau. 


OcTOBBR,  1900.. 

NOVBMBBR,  Z899 


Calls  from  Appli 

cants  in  Application 

Bureau. 


328 

316 
456 


I.I6I 

z«io6 

906 


Relief 

Obtained  in 

Trust 


$777.M 

1.571.50 
8<8.oo 


Reports  from 

Registration 

Bureau. 


469 

468 


DISTRICT  orrias. 


Cases  in  Charge. 

New  Cases. 

Visits  by 
District  Agents. 

Consultations 

at 

Offices. 

Cases  Treated 
by  Friendly 
Viiiution. 

NsvMnbM',1900  ..  .. 

OCTOBBR,  i960... 

NOVBMBBR,  Z899. 

1.067 

X,0«7 
899 

m 

2^ 

a,55i 
•.4i« 

583 

536 

117 

WOQOYARO. 

8RANCH  WOOOYARD. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Homeless 
Men. 

Cords  of 
Wood  Sold. 

Men  with 
Homes. 

Cords  of  Wood 
Sold. 

OCTOBBR,  1900. 

NoVBMBBR,  1899 

SOI 

59« 
445 

47 

50 
«99 

218 
334A 

127 

*53 
9 

24tf 

3 

PARK  AVENUE  UUMNKY. 

WORKROOM  rOR  tMSnUCD  WOMEN. 

Women 
Employed. 

Days'  Work 
GiTen. 

Receipts  for 
Work  Done. 

Days'  Work.      Women 
with  Homes. 

• 
Homeless  Women. 

OCTOBRR,    1900 

NoVBMBBR,  Z899 

27 

as 

»9 

326 

$608.02 

838.70 
643.80 

I7S 

199 

30* 

a 

PENNY  PROVIDENT  FUND. 


Sump  Stations. 

Deposits. 

Wovowbcf .  WOO 

300 

300 
311 

60382 

$49,001.02 

OCTOBBR,   1900. , 

NoVBMBBR,  1899 

44*939.89 
47.450.75 

burg,  I ;  to  Liverpool,  5 ;  total,  36. 
Domestic  transportation  tickets  were 
granted  as  follows:  To  Colorado, 
14 ;  to  Georgia,  3 ;  to  Illinois,  7 ;  Mis- 
souri, 10;  New  York,  3;  Michigan, 
I ;  Wisconsin,  i ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Ohio, 
2;.  Pennsylvania,  2;  California,  3; 
Texas,  i ;  Nebraska,  2 ;  total,  57. 

During  the  month  there  were  31 
free  burials,  of  this  number  19  were 


under  one  year  of  age;  4  between 
one  and  sixteen  years,  and  8  over 
sixteen  years.  The  following  arti- 
cles were  distributed :  163  bottles  of 
whisky,  28  bottles  of  maltine,  22 
bottles  of  cod  liver  oil,  23  orders  for 
surgical  supplies,  37  g^rocery  orders, 
587  pairs  of  shoes,  287  pairs  of 
pants,  281  coats,  188  vests,  176 
dresses,  75  overcoats,  655  pieces  of 
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underwear,  and  3,533  articles  of 
household  furnishing  and  wearing 
appareL  Seventeen  bundles  of  cloth- 
ing, containing  340  pieces,  were  dis- 
tributed among  mothers  with  in- 
fants. In  addition  to  the  above  dis- 
tributed articles,  106  persons  were 
supplied  with  nourishing  food,  and 
209  meals  and  60  nights'  lodging 
were  furnished  to  homeless  men  and 
women. 

The  physicians  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  received  589  of- 
fice calls  and  made  310  calls  at  the 
homes  of  those  desiring  medical 
treatment.  The  nurses  paid  1,370 
visits  to  106  patients.  During  the 
month  fifty-four  members  enrolled, 
contributing  $940. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  8. 


The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
392  applications  for  aid  in  the  week 
ending  December  8.  Eighty-eight- 
homeless  persons  were  taken  in 
charge.  The  investigating  agents 
from  the  central  office  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made 
606  calls  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  those  asking 
for  assistance,  and  197  new  names 
were  recorded  in  the  registration 
bureau. 

The  new  families  taken  in  charge 
by  the  district  committees  num- 
ber fifty-one.  At  the  woodyard 
264  tickets  were  presented,  each, 
of    which    entitled    the    bearer    to 


perform  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid 
fifty  cents  in  cash;  of  this 
niunber  231  were  brought  by 
men  with  homes  in  the  city.  Eight- 
een women  were  employed  in  the 
laundry,  and  were  given  a  total  of 
seventy-one  days'  work.  Fifty- 
eight  days'  work  were  given  to 
women  employed  at  the  workrooms. 


«  « 


In  the  week  ending  December  10, 
474  persons  were  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  430  were  discharged, 
and  thirty-five  died.  The  number 
under  treatment  on  December  10, 
was  774. 


*  « 


During  the  week  ending  December 
8,  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  added  153 
cases  to  their  lists,  making  a  total  of 
1,066  cases  actively  in  charge.  All 
the  new  applications  were  for  relief, 
and  the  majority  were  requests  for 
coal.  Fifty-nine  came  through  the 
Joint  Application  Bureau.  For  food 
supplies,  $243.35  were  disbursed; 
for  rent,  $35.50,  and  for  other  relief, 
$164.84,  making  a  total  disburse- 
ment of  $443.69  for  relief.  Forty- 
five  woodyard  tickets  were  given  to 
men  and  forty-four  workroom 
tickets  to  women.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  garments,  old  and  new,  were 
given  away  from  the  storeroom. 
The  staff  of  fifteen  visitors  made  935 
visits. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities    eighteen    children    were 
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sent  to  Randairs  Island;  of  these 
seven  were  over  two,  and  eleven 
under  two  years  of  age.  Ninety-five 
persons  were  sent  to  the  city  alms- 
house, and  fifty- four  to  the  state 
almshouse  at  Flatbush  to  be  cared 
for  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  206 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  December  i.  Of  this  num- 
ber 136  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, fifty-one  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital,  fourteen  to  the  Dispen- 
sary, fifteen  to  the  superintendent  of 
outdoor  poor,  thirty-nine  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  and  one  returned  to 
his  home. 

HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  I^inens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WE-.T  22D  STREET. 


DONATIONS  OF 

OLD  CLOTHES.  NEW  UNDERWEAR^ 
AND  RAGS  TO  BE  WASHED  AND  DYBD 
FOR  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

ARS    DBSIRSD    BY 

THE  WORKROOMS  FOR 
UNSKILLED  WOMEN  •  * 

OF  THE 

Charity  Otgsanzztion  Sodety, 
5)6  Wcft  28th  Stfcet 

Old  garments  and  rags  are  used  to  supply  work  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  need  relief,  and  the  work 
is  made  a  means  of  training  for  self-support. 

The  Charity  Organizauon  Society  will  send  for 
packages.  Address,  -lOS  East  ttd  Street.  Telephone, 
So  18ch  Street. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 


Betwe 


19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
I  CMtral  Park  West  and  Mirtitt—  Avi 


MAINTAINS : 


(i.)— The  only  college  in  the  Sute  exclusivdy  for 
the  education  of  w^m/M  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Bbllb 
Brown,  Dean. 

(a.)— A  hospiul  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay*  or  free  if  necessary:  supported  by  board  of 
pauents  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3.)— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.)>-Obstetrica1  out  department ;  staff  of  so  women 
physicians  auend  the  ntedy  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  con6nement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obuined  from  the  resident  phjrsician. 

Mmry  Knox  Boblnaon,  President* 


A  DIPLOMA  OF  THE  6RAND  PRIX 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  AWARD 

was  won  by  THE  SMITH  PRBiVIIBR  TYPEWRITER 
at  the  Paris  Bxpoaition.  This  award  was  made  by 
an  International  Jury  of  J5  members,  and  In  com- 
petition with  30  other  typewriters.    .    • 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 
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CHARITIES. 


An  Opportunity! 


Ul 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWSf '-->'»«-*" 

and  SI  ceab  per  noith 

UTUE  MASTERPIECES    \»Cr'*'' 


"The   AwsigaAliitn^'^ 
-The  Black  Cat— The 


SELECTIONS 

In   tlin  Ma4ti>rpltc(>   Library. 

POi:  ,  Fall  of  ih?  Houit  rt(   U^hff 

The  Cuk  ui  AinuntJJUdt 
MS.  Found  in  a  Doitlf 
Gold  Buff. 

IRTIIfO  .  .  Rip  Van  Winkle  -Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow— The  Deril  and  Tom  Walker— The 
Voyage  -  Westminster  Abbey  —  Stratf  ord-oo- 
Avon— The  Stout  Gentleman. 

WSBSTBB  .  .  Adams  and  Jefferson— Reply  to 
Hayne. 

HAWTBOBNX  .  .  Dr.  Heidegger's  Experiment 
—The  Birthmark— Ethan  Brand— Wakefield- 
Drowne's  Wooden  Image— The  Ambitious 
Guest— The  Great  Stone  Face— The  Gray 
Champion. 

THACKBBA¥  .  .  The  Book  of  Snobs-Round- 
about Papers— Ballads. 

UiroOLN  ....  Speeches— Letters— ''  Lincoln's 
Lost  Speech.** 

FBANKXJN  .  .  Autobiograj>hy— Poor  Richard's 
Almanac- -Selected  Essays— Letters. 

OABI«YLB  .  .  .  Essays— Life  of  Sterling— The 
French  Revolution— Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches— Sartor  Resanus— Past  and  Present. 

MAOAULAT    .    .    .    Essays— History  of  England. 

BUSKIN  .  .  .  Th€  Two  Boyhoods-The  Slave- 
Ship— The  Mounuin  Gloom— The  Mountain 
Glory— Venice :  Sl  Mark's— Art  and  Morals— 
The  Mystery  of  Life— Peace. 

LAMB  .  .  .  The  Two  Races  of  Men— New  Year's 
Eve— Imperfect  Sjrmpathies— Dream  Children; 
A  Reverie — A  Dissertation  Upon  Roast  Pig 
—On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors— Deuched 
Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading— The  Super- 
annuated Man— Old  China— Letters. 

DB  QUINOET  .  The  Affliction  of  Childhood- 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- Eater :  The 
Pleasures  of  Opium.  The  Pains  of  Opium— On 
the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth— The 
English  Matl-Coach:  Going  Down  With 
Victory,  The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death— Levana 
and  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 
B»oh    volume     has     an     Introdacilon     bj 

BLISd    PBBBY. 


12  Volumes. , 

Tw«K«    fxq 

■■l£9    of 

Cliotcest  

In  Cii«li«k  LitATAtMia. 

^    ^    ^ 

The  Liuk  Master- 
piece Lrbrary  is  edited 
by  Profeaor  Bliss 
Perry,  f^rmerlv  Plro- 
f CKior  of  Enrlisn  Liter- 
ature m  Princeton  Oni 
versity.  now  Editor  of 
TJt*  At/amtii:  M  nikly. 
It  it  no  hastily  selected 
com  pi  Ui  Kin  for  an 
ephefneral  tale.  The 
Editor  hxm  choeen, 
witb  the  greatctt  care 
lad  rnn'i  ii  niinnanisi. 
ihoseCHHFS  D  QEUVRBS  of  the  (frcatt^t  Bn^lisb- 
speakin;?  wrHcra  which  sre  of  such  beauty  and  TaSoe 
as  id  be  at  \\\t  fnundAtion  of  Engli&h  culture 

Vc(  how  many  people  c*n  say  that  they  have 
Lhsrrjughly  aiiimlUtcd,  or  even  haitilf  rcad^  each  and 
cTKy  one  of  these  ionnortal  worits  } 
\  The  binding  and  printing  of  the  Toliunes  are  beauti- 
fully executed.  The  size  and  shape  so  oooTenieot  that 
the  books  fairly  invite  the  reading  that  every  intelligent 
American  would  want  to  have  as  a  part  of  his  or  her 
intellectual  culture.  Bach  volume  bound  in  handsome 
red  cloth,  contains  a  really  fine  and  artistic .  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  of  the  celebrated  writer  wliose 
masterpiece  it  contains. 

A  more  charming  addition  to  a  library,  one  that  will 
be  REALLY  READ,  or  a  more  tasteful  Christmas 
gift— or  twelve  Christmas  gifts,  for  the  volumes  are 
not  numbered— could  not  be  imagined. 

The  publishers  of  the  Maaterpleee  Ubvmcy 
have  sold  It  at  the  rate  of  98.00  tor  the  tS 
volames,  and  have  claimed  It  vrae  at  that 
rate  aa  exceptional  bargain. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Under  Dr.  Shaw's  editorship  Tnb  Rkvibw  op  Rb- 
viBws  has  come  to  be  considered  "  indispensable  **  by 
thinking  Americans.    It  hae  monthly— 
z.  Dr.  Shawns  comprehensive,  impartial  history  of 

the  current  month, 
a.  Important  contributed  articles  to  the  aaoant  of 
an  ordinary  magazine. 

3.  The  gist  of  the  other  notable  magazines  and 

reviews  of  five  continents. 

4.  **  Current  History  in  Caricature,**  **  A  Record  of 

Current  Events,"  '*The  New  Books,**  and  other 
always  valuable  departments. 

5.  An  average  of  over  a  hundred  timely  pictures  to 

the  number. 
The  regular  price  for  Thk  Rbvirw  of  Rsvibwb  one 
t  year,  and  The  Little  Masterpiece  Library,  is  fzcjo, 
and  it  is  an  exceedingly  low  price.  By  cutting  out  tbn 
offer  and  sending  it  with  50  cents  in  stamps,  you  will 
receive  The  Little  Masterpiece  Library  in  its  entirety 
at  once,  also  Thb  Rsvibw  op  Rbvibws throughout  iodi 
and  the  balance  of  the  payment  can  be  completed  by 
sending  50  cents  a  month  for  eleven  months. 


If  you  desire  to  make  a  cash  remittance,  $5  75  will  close  the  transaction. 

Addreu  THE  REVIEW  OF  BE7IEWS  CO.,  13  Artor  Place,  Hew  Tork. 


CH  ARITIE'^"  "^ 

TA/  Official  Organ  of  tfu  Charity  Organitation  Society  of  the  City  of  N/w  York. 

Vol.  V.  December  22,  1900.  No.  30. 

CONTENTS.  hieets  the  pastor,  the  missionary,  the 

visitor — friendly   or    paid,   the    dis- 

Cooper  IMoa  Ubor  ByraM  ^j,j^^  agent  or  the  settlement  worker. 

TBn/mrt?o7B?n"  U^ "    '  Difficult  as  its  solution  is  for  those 

A.N..al  Meeting  State  biSL*  *)Uil*  W    ^  J^^o  ^re  sharing  their  lives  with  their 

^tj^ 7  brother-men,  the  real  burden  falls 

DecisloelJ^'titoi>t^dHiig'R^^^  9  "P^"  ^^^  "^?^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^•^^  walking 

The  Giving  op  Relief  and  the  Organi-  the  Streets  in  search  of  emplo)rment 

zATioN  OF  Charity • 10  until  he  is  well-nigh  dazed  by  his 

An  Interesting  Case  :  A  Supplementary  failure ;  Upon  his  wife,  often  patient 

Statement .^ 12  ^nd  uncomplaining,  but  not  always 

««IMef-eivfaHl  ^9«"*«**  l>©fi««i 14  so;  upon  the  children,  considered  a 

J:,Sr;:.1iJ::^^  blessing-whenalliswell.     I  know 

tlieWeelc  Eodtog  Pccowbor  15  17  somethmgabout  the  experience  about 

which  others  write  and  speak;  the 

THE  COOPER  UNION  UBOR  BUREAU.  ^cpse  of  loneliness,  the  feeling  that 

with  so  much  to  be  done,  and  you  so 

JOHN  BANCROFT  DEviNs.  wilUng  to  work,  therc  must  be  a 

That  "there  is  a  time  for  every  Place  some>vhere,  if  only  you  could 

^    .  ,  „  find  It.     Is  It  strange  that  sometimes 

purpose  and   for  every  work     we  the  suggestion  comes: 
have  good  authority  for  declaring;         "just  what  did  the  signers  of  the 

that  this  principle  applies  both  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  mean 

opening  and   the  closing  of  labor  by  the  first  sentence  of  that  immortal 

bureaus  we  have  no  doubt;  that  the  document?"       Sam    Walter    Foss 

latter  may  be  as  necessary  as  the  "^^  w«"  described  the  feelings  of  a 

former,  is  also  believed.  "^^"  ^^^  ^^  work : 

In  a  recent  number  of  Charities,  **  Wat's  the  good  of  biae  skies  an*  of  bios- 
a  well-known  settlement  worker  in        soming  trees  .  ^    .  u 

^,  .        . .       .  _x  J   X      t.  J  W  en  a  feller  is  out  of  a  job  ; 

this  City  IS  reported  to  nave  urged  Wen  your  boy  has  large  patches  on  both  of 

that  the  establishment  of  labor  bu-        his  knees. 

•.4»o««<»  Ic  ^«^  ^^  *u^  «>«.^c.«.:««^  «xV.:io««  An  a  feller  is  out  of  a  job  ? 

reaus  is  one  of  the  pressing  phllan-  xhem  patches.  I  say.  look  so  big  to  yer  eye 

thropic  needs  of  large  cities ;  and  yet  That  they  sbet  out  the  landscape  an*  cover 

five  weeks  before  that  address  was  .  ij>c  sky.  . .     ^.        v  .      .u  v 

-        ,  -  -  r         ••    J  An' the  sun  can  t  shine  through 'em  the  best 

given  a  free  labor  exchange  founded        it  can  try. 

upon  the  principles  that  Mr.  Rey-  W'enafeiierisoutof  a  job. 

nolds    recommended,   was   closed   in  "Everyman  that's  a  man  wants  to  help  push 
this  aty.  the  world. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  „  .  ,  u''^}'l.l^''}''^\i^TulV''^\^ 

'^-  ^-  ^  1      .   *^    /i     ^  He  s  left  out  behind,  on  the  shelf  he  is  curled, 

IS  one  of  the  most  perplexing  that  W'en  a  feller  is  out  of  a  job  ; 
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Ain't  no  juice  in  the  world,  an'  no  salt  in  the 

sea 
Ain't  no  ginger  in  life  in  this  land  of  the  free, 
An'  the  universe  ain't  what  it's  cracked  up 

to  be, 

W'en  a  feller  is  out  of  a  job." 

How  to  resist  the  tendency  to  dis- 
couragement and  deterioration  is  the 
question  which  presses  for  an  *  an- 
swer. Advice  does  little  good. 
Money  g^ven  or  loaned  may  be  a 
curse;  at  the  best  it  only  delays  the 
evil  day.  The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand fails  here.  Wage  earners  and 
wage  dispensers  must  be  brought  to- 
gether ;  vacancies  must  be  filled  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Intelli- 
gence offices  are  not  sufficient,  even 
if  conducted  honestly,  as  the  men 
often  can  neither  pay  the  fee  de- 
manded nor  promise  the  commission 
required. 

Clergymen,  church  workers,  and 
other  charitable  persons  are  too  busy 
to  secure  proper  references  for  ap- 
plicants desiring  work,  even  if  their 
recommendation  of  men  were  always 
taken  at  face  value.  They  need  a 
central  office  where  thorough  inquir- 
ies can  be  made  and  work  secured 
for  those  whose  records  stand  the 
kindly  investigation  covering  several 
years ;  special  stress  being  laid  upon 
character  and  ability. 

Considerations  such  as  these  led 
to  the  formation  on  April  i8,  1894, 
of  the  New  York  Employment  So- 
ciety, whose  first  object  was  to  be  the 
registration  of  men,  the  investiga- 
tion of  their  references,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  securing  of  positions 
for  those  whose  references  for  abil- 
ity and  character  were  satisfactory. 
In  June,  1894,  the  society  was  incor- 
porated and  offices  opened  at  No.  25 
Clinton  Place.  Among  those  taking 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  society, 
serving  as  directors  or  aiding  in  its 
work,  were  clerg)mien  and  laymen 


representing  several  Protestant  bod- 
ies, the  Roman  Catholic  Chiu-ch,  and 
the  Hebrew  interests. 

These  principles  were  laid  down 
by  the  society,  differentiating  it  from 
all  other  employment  agencies  at 
that  time  in  this  city : 

1.  Residence.  No  man  to  be 
registered  who  has  not  been  at  least 
six  months  in  this  city.  Benevolent 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  attract 
the  unemployed  from  the  country 
or  from  other  cities  to  the  detriment 
of  those  already  here. 

2.  Competency.  Qualified  work- 
men in  the  trade  or  profession  in 
which  they  seek  employment  should 
alone  be  recommended.  The  inef- 
ficient and  the  unwilling  should  not 
be  pushed  ahead  of  the  willing  and 
capable  men  by  the  special  efforts 
of  this  society;  personal  friends, 
missionaries,  and  visitors  may  prop- 
erly supplement  the  individual  efforts 
of  the  men  in  this  class. 

3.  Character.  Deserving  men 
only  should  have  the  influence  of  the 
society  behind  them.  No  matter 
how  good  workmen  they  may  be,  or 
how  great  their  need,  it  is  important 
from  a  philanthropic  point  of  view 
that  wages  should  be  diverted  from 
the  till  of  the  saloon  and  the  gaming 
table  and  directed  into  the  drawer 
of  the  grocer,  the  baker  and  the 
butcher,  or  the  pocket  of  the  land- 
lord. To  do  this,  is  money  clearly 
gained  for  society. 

4.  Dependents.  Married  men 
with  families  or  those  having  other 
dependents  are  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  than  single  men. 
While  it  is  true  that  an  unmarried 
man  needs  work  in  order  to  prevent 
suffering,  or  becoming  a  burden 
upon  society,  it  is  better  that  the  ten 
dollars,  or  the  fifteen  dollars  paid  for 
a  week's  wages  should  be  received  by 
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a  man  having  three  or  five  or  more 
people  dependent  upon  him  than  that 
the  money  should  go  to  a  single  man 
to  be  squandered  or  hoarded.  Were 
there  sufficient  work  for  all  whoare 
willing  and  competent  and  of  good 
character,  this  principle  would  be 
void,  but  while  there  are  several, 
sometimes  a  hundred  or  more  appli- 
cants for  a  single  position,  discrimi- 
nation is  legitimate. 

From  June,  1894,  to  September, 
1895,  there  were  1095  positions 
filled  by  the  society.  Believing  the 
benevolent  funds  could  be  conserved 
and  the  operations  of  the  society  ex- 
tended and  thus  greater  good  be  ac- 
complished for  those  temporarily 
out  of  work,  representatives  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  poor.  Coop- 
er Union,  and  the  New  York  Em- 
ployment Society  effected  a  plan 
which  worked  admirably  for  five 
years.  The  Cooper  Union  Labor 
Bureau  Committee  was  formed  with 
members  representing  the  three  co- 
operating societies. 

On  October  7,  1895,  offices  were 
opened  in  Cooper  Union,  whose  trus- 
tees remitted  the  rent  as  their  finan- 
cial contribution ;  the  Association  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  salaries, 
printing,  postage,  etc.,  and  spent  dur- 
ing the  five  years  $19,955,  a  part 
of  which  was  given  directly  for 
the  bureau  by  members  of  the  Em- 
ployment Society  and  friends  whom 
the  committee  interested  in  the  work. 

Since  the  labor  bureau  was  opened 
in  1895,  23,485  men  and  boys  were 
registered  and  their  references  care- 
fully investigated ;  12,646  (forty-five 
per  cent)  had  satisfactory  refer- 
ences; 5,893  (twenty-five  per  cent) 
had  unsatisfactory  references,  while 
4,946  (twenty-one  per  cent)  were 
unknown  by  those  to  whom  they  re- 
ferred. 


For  those  found  to  be  qualified  for 
the  position  which  they  sought,  the 
bureau  has  been  a  great  search-light, 
discovering  vacancies  in  stores, 
shops,  offices  and  elsewhere,  and  then 
a  machine  filling  9,595  positions; 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  available  men  being  placed  at  an 
average  expense  of  $2.08. 

In  spite  of  these  figures  and  with- 
out changing  their  belief  one  whit  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  free  labor  bureau, 
the  committee  last  summer  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  the  bureau, 
and  on  September  30,  the  offices  in 
Cooper  Union  were  closed.  Among 
the  reasons  which  led  to  this  decision 
were  these : 

1.  Improvement  of  business  condi- 
tions in  the  city,  lessening  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed.  While 
there  are  still  many  men  out  of  work, 
the  number  is  much  smaller  than 
when  this  work  was  beg^n. 

2.  The  announcement  by  some  of 
the  intelligence  offices  that  employ- 
ers may  secure  help  from  them  with- 
out expense. 

3.  Free  labor  advertisements  pub- 
lished in  a  daily  paper  of  large  cir- 
culation. 

4.  The  starting  of  several  similar 
bureaus  for  placing  men,  including 
one  carried  on  by  the  State.  One  of 
the  objects  which  the  committee  had 
in  view  from  the  first  was  the  foster- 
ing of  enterprises  that  could  take  up 
the  work  and  carry  it  on  successfully. 

5.  The  growing  belief  that  the 
state  is  able  to  conduct  a  free  em- 
ployment office  better  than  a  phil- 
anthropic society,  because  of  its 
wider  sphere  of  influence,  its  ability 
to  ascertain  the  needs  of  different 
sections  of  the  State  and  also  its  pow- 
er to  secure  legislation  tending  to  de- 
crease the  evils  of  the  average  intelli- 
gence office.  Important  steps  in  this 
latter  direction   have  already  been 
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taken,  much  needed  laws  have  been 
secured  since  the  State  Bureau  was 
opened. 

6.  Lack  of  adequate  support  to 
compete  with  agencies  which  have  an 
expensive  office  force,  to  employ  can- 
vassers and  to  insert  advertisements 
calling  attention  to  their  work  and 
their  available  applicants.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  it  had  a  right 
to  ask  for  large  sums  of  money 
given  to  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
primarily  to  relieve  distress,  to  carry 
on  this  preventive  work.  Students 
of  the  labor  problem  who  favor  a 
bureau  of  this  character  say  that  it 
should  cost  from  $20,000  to  $25,000 
a  year  in  order  to  ensure  its  success. 
The  total  expenses  of  our  bureau  for 
the  five  years  did  not  reach  even 
the  smaller  sum  mentioned. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  labor  bureau  committee  after  sev- 
eral years  of  service  are  these : 

1.  The  free  labor  bureau  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  philanthropic  work. 
There  are  many  capable,  trustworthy 
men,  thrown  but  of  work  by  business 
changes  or  other  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control,  who  are  practi- 
cally unable  to  secure  another  posi- 
tion for  which  they  are  fitted. 

2.  Squarely  against  the  tendency 
to  lose  heart  antl  become  a  dependent 
upon  the  alms  of  the  community 
stands  the  free  labor  bureau.  It 
lieartens  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
work ;  it  drives  away  the  clouds  of 
desixnidency;  it  also  exposes  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  the  living 
which  he  says  the  world  owes  him. 
Maiiy  a  man  Itas  acknowledged  that 
the  kind  word  S|)oken  at  the  office  of 
the  bureau  and  the  prospect  of  em- 
ployment, if  his  reference  stood  the 
*-^*  of  a  careful  investigation,  have 

xl   him    to   seek  work   anew, 


when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  giving- 
up,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the 
inspiration  thus  gained  has  been  the 
means  of  his  securing  a  position  be- 
fore the  desired  references  had  been 
received  at  the  office. 

3.  Such  a  bureau  can  be  carried 
on  better  b'y  a  society  organized 
for  this  special  purpose  than  by  one 
engaged  in  relief  work.  For  the 
proper  conduct  of  an  office  of  this 
character,  at  least  $10,000  a  year  is 
needed.  An  expenditure  of  that 
amount  for  ten  years,  it  is  believed, 
would  lessen  the  benevolent  outlay 
at  least  twice  that  sum.  But  it  must 
be  entirely  removed  from  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  almsgiving.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  remove  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  a  tinge  of  Char- 
ity about  an  enterprise  supported  by 
a  relief-giving  society,  no  matter 
how  persistently  this  is  denied.  The 
feeling  produces  two  results: 

a.  Many  men  whom  the  bureau 
was  especially  organized  to  help  will 
not  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges, 
desiring  to  be  independent  of  char- 
itable relief  even  in  this  indirect 
form. 

b.  The  employing  class  assume 
that  lower  wages  can  be  paid  because 
the  men  are  evidently  in  need  of 
work.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  they  come  from  an  agency 
whose  prime  object  is  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor. 

4.  State  bureaus,  under  proper 
management  and  devoid  of  political 
control,  should  do  the  work  better 
than  private  societies.  If  employers 
sneer  at  "charity  in  business,"  they 
have  still  greater  contempt  for  "poli- 
tics in  business." 

5.  Co-operation  between  labor 
leaders  and  employers  is  essential. 
The  free  labor  bureau  must  be  a 
clearing  house  as  well  as  a  registra- 
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tion  office.  The  attitude  of  our 
bureau  relative  to  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employes 
lessened  the  number  of  men  placed 
without  decreasing  its  expenses  and, 
therefore,  increased  the  cost  per 
capita.  One  of  the  fundamental 
rules  was,  "That  in  the  case  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  neither  party 
to  said  strike  or  lockout  shall  be 
aided  by  the  bureau."  Parties  both 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  have  been 
dissatisfied  because  neither  was 
aided  in  its  contest  with  the  other. 
Employes  locked  out  were  incensed 
because  the  bureau  would  not  in- 
terfere in  their  behalf.  Employers 
sending  for  men  to  take  the 
place  of  strikers  were  indignant  be- 
cause this  rule  prevented  the  desired 
service  being  rendered.  There  must 
also  be  an  understanding  regarding 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

Should  another  exigency  arise 
similar  to  the  one  that  called  forth 
this  agency  for  helping  the  unem- 
ployed— the  abnormal  condition  of 
1893-4 — the  members  of  the  Cooper 
Union  Labor  Bureau  Committee 
stand  ready  with  their  experience 
and  their  personal  services  to  aid 
those  who  need  friends. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE  EIRE  ESCAPES. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in 
Nebraska  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Control  for 
all  state  eleemosynary  institutions. 
It  is  reported  that  much  friction  is 
evident  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  The  plan  now 
favored  is  that  which  prevails  in 
Iowa,  where  a  board  of  control  con- 
sisting of  three  salaried  members  de- 
vote their  entire  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  state  institutions,  and  where 
baneful  political  and  personal  in- 
fluences are  thus  largely  eradicated. 


The  New  York  Tenement-House 
Commission  has  published  a  special 
report  on  tenement-house  fire  escapes 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hugh  Bonner  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Veiller. 

The  report  states  that  out  of  2,- 
877  tenement-houses  in  the  seven- 
teenth ward,  Manhattan,  653,  or 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  had  no  fire  escapes  on  the 
front.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
buildings  in  this  ward  were  care- 
fully inspected,  of  which  number 
ninety-eight,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  had 
no  fire  escapes  whatsoever,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  every  one  of 
these  buildings  was  occupied  by 
three  families  or  more  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  law,  should  have  been 
provided  with  such  fire  escapes. 
These  buildings  contained  356  fam- 
ilies. Assuming  that  the  average 
number  in  a  family  is  five,  it  appears 
that  there  were  in  this  limited  area 
1,780,  or  nearly  two  thousand,  per- 
sons without  any  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire. 

In  the  remaining  555  tenement- 
houses  examined,  there  were  4,305 
families,  or  21,525  persons.  None 
of  these  houses  had  any  fire  escapes 
on  the  front.  In  198  houses,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the 
fire-escape  balconies  were  of  wood. 
These  balconies  would  be  practically 
useless  in  case  of  fire,  as  the  wooden 
slats  would  immediately  burn  away, 
leaving  simply  a  hole.  It  appears  also 
that  only  ninety  of  these  buildings, 
or  sixteen  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  stairs  connecting  the  different 
balconies;  393  of  the  buildings,  or 
seventy-one  per  cent,  being  furnished 
simply  with  vertical  ladders.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  expe- 
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rience  of  the  fire  department  vertical 
ladders  are  seldom  lised  by  women 
and  children  and  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  such  ladders  are 
provided  on  buildings  of  this  kind, 
the  firemen  have  to  rescue  the  ten- 
ants and  carry  them  down  from  the 
different  balconies,  the  significance 
of  this  state  of  affairs  begins  to  be 
realized.  In  290  houses,  or  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  555  tenement- 
houses  above  mentioned,  the  fire-es- 
cape balconies  were  very  badly  en- 
cumbered, and  in  185  houses,  or 
thirty-four  per  cent,  they  were  part- 
ly encumbered ;  while  in  only  seven- 
ty-four cases,  or  thirteen  per  cent, 
had  they  any  semblance  of  being 
kept  clear. 

In  addition  it  was  found  that  in 
198  buildings,  or  thirty-six  per  cent, 
the  openings  through  which  the  lad- 
ders or  stairs  passed  and  through 
which  the  firemen  would  have  to 
descend  were  closed  over  with  boards 
or  other  heavy  obstacles. 

In  Brooklyn,  a  portion  of  the 
seventeenth  ward,  to  the  extent  of 
661  tenements,  was  inspected.  Out 
of  this  number  it  was  found  that  283 
were  without  fire  escapes  of  any 
kind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
242  of  these  were  wooden  buildings 
where  the  chance  for  escape  in  case 
of  fire  would  be  almost  nothing.  In 
these  283  tenements  there  were  liv- 
ing 983  families,  or  nearly  five  thou- 
sand persons,  who  are  without  any 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fir^.  Of 
the  378  tenement-houses  inspected 
which  were  provided  with  fire  es- 
capes, it  was  found  that  273  of  these 
buildings  were  of  wood  and  105  of 
brick.  Only  fifteen,  or  four  per  cent, 
had  balconies  on  the  front  of  the 
house,  while  266  buildings,  or  seven- 
ty per  cent  had  balconies  on  the  rear. 
Ninety-one  houses  had  no  fire  es- 


capes at  all,  but  they  were  provided 
with  a  very  peculiar  system  of  os- 
tensible escapes,  consisting  of  a  ver- 
tical ladder  suspended  in  midair  in 
front  of  the  building,  at  each  story, 
by  iron  brackets. 

The  report  ends  with  specific  con- 
clusions, among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  believe  that  every  tenement- 
house  which  is  not  fireproof  through- 
out should  have  fire  escapes,  both  on 
the  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  if  fire  escapes  are  to 
be  omitted  anywhere  they  had  much 
better  be  omitted  on  the  rear  than  on 
the  front,  for  there  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  purpose  of  a 
fire  escape  is  quite  as  much  to  enable 
the  firemen  to  reach  the  tenants  and 
the  fire  as  it  is  to  allow  the  tenants 
to  leave  the  building.  Where  there 
are  no  fire  escapes  on  the  front  of 
the  buildings,  the  work  of  the  fire- 
men is  greatly  retarded;  again, 
where  there  are  fire  escapes  only  in 
the  rear,  it  is  quite  possible,  and 
generally  probable,  that  the  fire  may 
occur  in  that  part  of  the  building, 
and  that,  therefore,  escape  from  the 
rear  will  be  cut  off,  and  the  tenant.^ 
will  perish.  As  a  rule,  the  kitchens 
of  such  apartments  are  in  the  rear 
of  the  building,  and  it  is  in  the  kitch- 
ens that  most  of  the  fires  start. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
commission  to  the  fact  that  on  First 
avenue,  Second  avenue,  Third  ave- 
nue. Sixth  avenue,  Eighth  avenue, 
and  on  hundreds  of  the  cross  streets 
in  Harlem,  there  are  thousands  of 
the  better  class  of  flat  buildings  with- 
out any  fire  escapes  on  the  front. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  reason  why  fire 
escapes  should  be  omitted  on  the 
front  of  such  buildings,  except  the 
pride  of  the  architect  and  the  owner, 
who  dislike  seeing  cheap  iron  bal- 
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conies  upon  the  front  of  their  build- 
ings. If  these  balconies  offend  their 
artistic  sensibilities,  they  have  two 
remedies — one,  to  make  the  balconies 
artistic;  the  other,  to  build  their 
buildings  fireproof. 

We  believe  that  on  all  tenement- 
house  fire  escapes,  stairs  with  flat 
steps  and  handrails  are  absolutely 
essential,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
vertical  ladders  be  permitted.  .  .  . 
The  buildingdepartment  requires  that 
on  Bowery  lodging-houses,  accommo- 
dating anywhere  from  thirty  to  eighty 
homeless  men,  the  fire  escapes  must 
consist  of  stairs  with  handrails,  yet, 
in  tenement-houses  containing  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  ver- 
tical ladders  are  permitted.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  lives  of 
homeless  men  are  of  more  value  than 
the  lives  of  women  and  children, 
nor  can  we  understand  how  women 
and  children  are  able  to  use  an  un- 
steady vertical  ladder  where  strong 
men  are  unable  to  do  so. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fire-escape  balconies 
erected  on  most  tenement-houses  are 
entirely  too  narrow,  being  about  two 
feet  six  inches  in  width. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the 
present  practice  of  placing  small  iron 
gfratings  in  the  airshafts  between 
tenement-houses,  the  windows  being 
only  about  six  inches  apart.  The 
object  of  such  a  form  of  fire  escape 
is  to  save  money;  such  escapes  are 
worse  than  useless.  One-fourth  of 
all  the  tenement-house  fires  spread 
through  the  airshafts. 

The  encumbrance  of  fire-escape 
balconies  with  boxes,  barrels,  plants, 
refrigerators,  and  general  household 
utensils  is  one  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions that  the  Commission  has  to  deal 
with.    It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Fire 


Department  that  the  work  of  the 
firemen  in  rescuing  tenants  is  greatly 
impeded  by  such  encumbrances,  and 
that  often  life  is  lost  as  a  result  of 
them.  The  law  for  a  number  of 
years  has  provided  that  fire  escapes 
should  not  in  any  way  be  encum- 
bered, and  has  provided  a  fine  of  $io 
for  each  offense.  The  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
however,  has  been  divided  between 
three  different  departments  —  the 
Building  Department,  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  the  Police  Department. 
The  responsibility  being  divided 
among  departments  charged  with 
quite  different  duties,  the  law  is  not  ^ 
enforced. 

From  a  study  of  these  facts,  shown 
by  this  inspection,  we  can  not  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  fire-escape  law  in  this  city  is 
of  the  most  lax  and  inefficient  kind. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  CHAR- 
ITIES AID  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
December  13.  Professor  George  F. 
Canfield,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, presided. 

Brief  reports  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Morse,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  county  visiting 
committee;  by  Mrs.  Tunis  G.  Ber- 
gen, president  of  the  Kings  county 
visiting  committee ;  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  insane,  Dr.  George  G 
Wheelock,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  hospitals;  Mr.  John  A.  Mc- 
Kim,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Oothout. 

Very  interesting  addresses,  illus- 
trated by  stereopticon  views,  were 
made  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hom'" 
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FolkSi  and  the  assistant  secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Vida  Clark.  Mr.  Folks 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  plac- 
ing homeless  children  in  families, 
stating  that  twenty-three  children 
were  placed  in  free  permanent  homes 
in  families  during  the  year. 
Miss  Clark's  account  of  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  the 
state  charitable  institutions  was 
a  favorable  one.  She  asked  for 
a  larger  amount  of  public  in- 
terest in  the  state  institutions,  be- 
lieving that  the  efficiency  of  their 
management  and  the  restraint  of 
partisan  interference  depend  largely 
upon  a  sustained  and  well-informed 
interest  in  their  work. 

Professor  Canfield  closed  the 
meeting  with  an  inspiring  address, 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  work  of 
the  association  and  the  good  which 
has  been  accomplished.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  said : 

"Organized  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  the 
administration  of  public  charity  was 
in  every  way  deplorable,  the  associa- 
tion set  before  itself,  as  one  of  its 
primary  objects,  'the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  inmates  of  all  public  charitable 
institutions  in  the  state  of  New 
York.' 

"To  accomplish  this  object  the 
founders  of  the  association  conceived 
the  true  way  to  be,  first  to  send  dis- 
interested visitors  to  these  public  in- 
stitutions, to  investigate  the  facts 
and  study  the  problems,  and  then,  as 
the  result  of  these  visits  and  their 
study  and  their  investigation,  hav- 
ing learned  what  the  proper  remedy 
was,  to  apply  the  remedy.  Some- 
times this  required  additional  legis- 
lation ;  if  so,  the  association  exerted 
its  influence  to  procure  the  needed 
legislation.     Sometimes  it  required 


the  enlightenment  of  an  adminis- 
trative official ;  if  so,  the  association 
sought  to  enlighten  him.  Sometimes 
it  required  the  exposure  of  a  corrupt 
or  dishonest  official;  if  so,  the  asso« 
ciation  exposed  him. 

"The  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tiation  is  a  reform  organization  and 
it  can  look  back  upon  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  successful  ef- 
fort. Armed  with  its  own  strong 
convictions  and  supported  by  an  en- 
lightened opinion,  which  it  has  itself 
been  largely  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing, it  has  pleaded  before  the  legis- 
lature, before  boards  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  before  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  insane, 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic, 
the  dependent  children,  and  it  has 
not  pleaded  in  vain.  In  fact,  the 
association  has  been  identified  with 
substantially  all  the  reforms  of  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  in  charity, 
legislation,  and  administration." 


The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
states  that  the  housing  of  the  poor 
in  Berlin  has  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem, owing  to  the  absence  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  constantly  increas- 
ing population.  The  distress  of 
those  crowded  out  is  so  great  that 
the  authorities  propose  to  build 
rooms  for  the  express  purpose  of 
storing  the  goods  of  those  unfortu- 
nates who  earn  money  and  have  fur- 
niture, though  they  are  unable  to 
find  a  roof.  The  building  trade  pre- 
fers to  erect  huge  edifices,  the  rents 
of  which  are  beyond  persons  with 
small  means,  and  yet  the  Berlin  mu- 
nicipality spends  yearly  about  L4,- 
000,000  for  the  poor  and  homeless. 
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DECISION  UPON  THE  PREVAILING  RATE 
or  WAGES. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  an  im- 
portant decision  upon  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  last  week.  The  de- 
cision was  rendered  in  the  mandamus 
proceedings  brought  under  the  title 
of  the  People  ex  rel.  William  J. 
Rodgers  vs.  Bird  S.  Coler,  as  Con- 
troller of  the  City  of  New  York. 
This  is  one  of  the  test  cases  brought 
by  Kellogg  &  Rose  upon  a  retainer 
of  the  principal  contractors  of  the 
city  to  determine  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  so-called  labor  law. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
court  rendered  by  Justice  Ingraham 
holds  that  the  law,  so  far  as  it  per- 
mits the  city  authorities  to  refuse  to 
pay  for  work  after  it  has  been  per- 
formed, upon  the  ground  or  charge 
that  the  contractor  has  not  paid  the 
prevailing  rate,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

Chief  Justice  Van  Brunt  and  Jus- 
tice O'Brien,  after  passing  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  con- 
curred in  a  dissenting  opinion  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  proper 
remedy  was  by  a  mandamus  or  by 
action.  Justice  O'Brien,  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion,  said :  "It  is  rather  a 
startling  doctrine  that  a  public  offi- 
cer can  be  compelled  by  mandamus 
to  ignore  or  expressly  overule  the 
provisions  of  a  statute."  The  opin- 
ion states  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  controller  erred  in  his  action 
and  that  instead  of  the  court  issuing 
the  mandamus,  Rogers  should  be 
left  to  an  action  to  recover  the  money 
alleged  to  be  due,  where  all  the  issues 
could  be  thoroughly  considered. 

Mr.  L.  Laflin  Kellogg,  of  Kellogg 
&  Rose,  speaking  of  the  decision,  said : 
"It  will  put  an  end,  as  long  as  it 


stands,  to  the  action  of  the  controller 
under  the  Labor  Law,  whereby  upon 
the  slightest  notice  from  the  walking 
delegate  of  any  labor  union  he  has 
been  obliged  to  withhold  payment 
from  the  contractors  and  has  done 
so  during  the  past  six  or  eight 
months.  Thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  justly  earned 
under  contracts  have  been  withheld 
from  the  contractors  and  many  pro- 
ceedings are  now  pending  to  enforce 
their  payment." 


The  committee  on  that  program  of 
the  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion to  be  held  in  New  York  city, 
November,  1901,  has  named  the  fol- 
lowing committee  on  the  care  and 
relief  of  needy  families  in  their  own 
homes:  Chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
Tucker,  New  York;  Rev.  Samuel 
H.  Bishop,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Howard 
Van  Rensselaer,  Albany;  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia G.  Crittenden,  Utica;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Devine,  New  York;  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Mitchell,  Buffalo;  Mr.  George 
I.  Gillespie,  New  York;  Rev.  Max 
Landsberg,  Rochester;  Mr.  J.  Gra- 
ham Phelps  Stokes,  New  York ;  Miss 
Maria  M.  Love,  Buffalo;  Mr. 
Nathan  Bijur,  New  York;  Rev. 
Cameron  J.  Davis,  Buffalo. 
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ISS  M.  C.  McNBILL,  READINGS  ;  RECITA- 
TIONS :  Literary  Classes,  conducted  in  clubs 
or  private  bouses.    34  W.  i8tb  street,  city. 


WORK  WANTED— For  a  respectable,  middle- 
aged  Scotchman,  who  lost  bis  situation  in 
April  last  and  bas  excellent  references.  Owes 
eigbt  week's  board  and  is  sadly  in  need.  Lost  a  leg  in 
April  and  after  spending  some  months  in  hospital,  is 
now  getting  around  actively  on  an  artificial  leg.  Is 
known  to  tne  Society  as  a  man  for  whom  special  con- 
sideration is  justified.  50  years'  old,  widower,  no 
relatives. 
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We  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
contribution  of  the  Student  of  Meth- 
ods who  continues  in  this  number 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  is 
properly  described  as  a  relief-giving 
agency.  The  student  is  obviously 
far  in  advance  of  the  expert  whom 
we  quoted  last  week  in  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  irrelevancy  of  the  amount 
of  relief  obtained  and  disbursed,  to 
the  question  at  issue.  This  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  because  the  student 
and  the  expert  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  the  progress  indicated  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  single  week !  The 
failure  of  our  student  to  recognize 
his  own  comment  may  possibly  in- 
dicate that  he  was  not  correctly  quo- 
ted to  the  editor,  but  we  shall  not 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of 
the  other  possible  explanation,  that 
our  demonstration  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  original  views  was  so  complete 


as  to  prevent  his  realizing  that  he 
could  ever  have  held  them. 

We  are  now  taken  to  task  for  an 
entirely  different  fault.     Before  con- 
sidering this,  we  may  enter  a  mild  pro- 
test against  the  statement  as  to  what 
we  admitted.     Our  own  recollection 
is  that  we  admitted  a  particular  critic 
to  have  been  in  error.     We  have  not 
discovered  any  appreciable  doubt  or 
confusion  as  to  the  functions  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.      We 
are  confident  that  they  are  very  much 
better  understood  by  the  public   at 
large  than  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  or  the 
functions    of    the    State    Board  of 
Charities — to  take  only  the  two  most 
difficult  standards  of  comparison  in 
this  respect  which  occur  to  us.     We 
did  not  defend  the  society's  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  relief  was  ob- 
tained rather  than  given.  We  merely 
pointed  out  that  an  increase  in  the 
amount  obtained  did  not  indicate  a 
change  in  the  essential  character  of 
the  society. 

The  letter  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  all  organized  charities  are  trus- 
tees, obtaining  funds  from  donors, 
and  giving  them  to  the  destitute,  the 
only  difference  between  the  relief 
fund  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  being  one  as  to  method,  i  e., 
as  to  whether  the  relief  is  obtained 
at  one  stage  or  another. 

It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  trustee- 
ship is  common,  and  there  are  other 
features  equally  shared  by  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Societies,  the  Asso- 
ciations for  Improving  the  Condition 
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of  the  Poor,  the  relief  agencies,  and 
even  the  public  out-door  relief  sys- 
tem where  the  latter  prevails.  The 
place  of  relief  is  nevertheless  very 
different  in  the  four  agencies. 
Without  taking  time  to  describe  in 
full  its  place  elsewhere  it  may  be 
said,  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  that 
in  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  relief  is  strictly  subor- 
dinated to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  society,  which  is,  in  a  word — ^the 
organization  of  charity — ^and  espe- 
cially of  private,  individual,  personal 
charity. 

The  difference,  then,  in  practice 
between  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  agencies  which  raise 
and  administer  a  relief  fund  is  mere- 
ly that  the  former — in  order  not  to 
lose  sight  of  other,  and  so  far  as  its 
own  duty  is  concerned,  more  imme- 
diate tasks — refrains  from  raising 
and  administering  such  a  relief  fund, 
relying  on  others  who  have  funds  of 
this  kind  to  do  their  specific  work. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  define  re- 
lief-giving agency  in  such  broad 
terms  as  to  include  societies  which 
have  and  those  which  do  not  have 
on  hand  relief  funds.  The  philoso- 
pher ifiay  say  that  there  is  funda- 
mentally no  difference  between  hav- 
ing money  in  your  pocket,  and  hav- 
ing a  determination  to  get  it  when 
you  find  that  you  need  it.  But  no 
charity  worker  who  has  tried  both 
plans  will  fail  to  discover  that  there 
is  a  real  difference.  The  relief  fund 
is  of  no  disadvantage  to  the  almoner, 
and.it  may  be  of  none  to  the  visitor 


whose  chief  task  is  to  improve  the 
condition  of  a  particular  family.  It 
is  of  disadvantage  to  the  agent  or 
visitor  whose  task  is  to  improve  the 
charitable  methods  of  the  commun- 
ity and  to  fight  for  the  extermination 
of  pauperism.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  relief  fund  would  necessarily  be 
fatal  in  this  kind  of  work,  though  it 
has  often  proved  so.  But  practi- 
cally, without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
it  is  an  obstacle. 

We  would  not  ask  our  sister  so- 
cieties to  relinquish  their  relief 
funds.  Frankly,  we  would  be  ser- 
iously embarrassed,  as  would  many 
others,  if  they  were  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  We  are  confident  that 
they  do  not  contemplate  it.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  of  them  is 
anxious  to  assume  the  responsibili- 
ties now  devolving  upon  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  We  know  of 
none  that  could  assume  them  with- 
out far-reaching  changes  of  consti- 
tution, changes  of  aims,  and  of  policy, 
and  an  enlargement  of  funds  avail- 
able for  administrative  purposes. 
The  difference  is  not  one  of  method, 
but  of  excuse  for  being.  We  are 
less  concerned  with  attempts  to 
search  out  language  broad  enough 
to  include  many  dissimilar  but  sup- 
plementary agencies,  than  we  are  in 
finding  wherein  lies  the  peculiar  use- 
fulness of  each,  and  the  strength  of 
its  own  method  and  the  direction  of 
its  most  profitable  development. 

Psychologically,  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  relief  after  it  is  known  to 
be  needed  has  a  good  effect  on  char- 
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ity  organization  workers.  For  this 
reason,  they  prefer,  having  always 
their  own  peculiar  tasks  in  view,  not 
to  raise  a  fund,  thus  obviating  this 
necessity;  but  we  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  discovery  of  new 
terms  which  will  reveal  more  clearly 
the  close  kinship  of  our  work  with 
that  of  other  service,  which  we  have 
always  recognized  as  equally  neces- 
sary, equally  fruitful,  and  equally  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  charity. 


We  owe  an  explanation  to  that 
more  sensitive  and  more  discrimi- 
nating number  among  our  readers 
who  have  been  quick  to  detect  an 
appearance  of  flippancy  where  it  es- 
caped what  we  believed  to  be  close 
editorial  scrutiny. 

The  tragic  story  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  Charities  entitled 
"An  Interesting  Case,"  has  been  wide- 
ly read.  Many  have  expressed  deep 
interest  in  it  and  some  have  seen  in 
the  article  the  deep  seriousness  of 
the  writer,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
attempt  to  restore  to  a  sound  basis 
the  shattered  lives  of  the  moral  and 
physical  wrecks  whose  careers  he 
portrays. 

One  personal  letter,  however, 
indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  mis- 
interpret the  frank  account  which  the 
visitor  g^ves,  and  to  infer  from  his 
story  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
office  force  to  gossip  and  speculate 
about  the  relative  degree  of  interest 
which  one  or  another  experience  is 
likely  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 


public ;  that  a  visitor  really  young  in 
years  and  in  experience  of  the  world 
is  assigned  to  the  treatment  of  so 
difficult  a  case  as  that  described; 
that  the  object  of  the  writer  and — 
save  the  mark! — of  the  editor,  was 
apparently  only  to  protect  the  pocket- 
book  of  the  probable  future  dupes 
of  this  couple;  that  smart  writing 
about  poverty,  making  a  jest  of  mis- 
fortune and  sin,  chuckling  over  the 
exposure  of  frauds,  are  not  utterly 
and  absolutely  abhorrent  to  us  as 
they  have  always  been  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  poor. 

All  such  inferences  are  unfounded. 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  neither 
flippant  nor  heartless,  neither  unduly 
youthful  nor  inexperienced.  He  is 
lacking  neither  in  common  sense  nor 
in  deep  religious  conviction,  nor  yet 
in  warm  personal  charity.  The  ed- 
itor is  in  position  to  know  this ;  the 
relatives  of  the  erring  and  unfortu- 
nate couple  know  it,  and  they,  them- 
selves, realized  it  before  they  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  their  sjmi- 
pathetic  but  sternly  faithful  coun- 
selor. 

In  the  disappointment  at  the  fail- 
ure of  this  man  and  wife  to  respond 
to  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  in 
the  realization  of  the  probability  that 
the  whole  round  of  deception,  and 
falsehood,  and  blackmail  would  be 
repeated,  the  visitor  with  a  free  pen 
described  them  as  they  are,  so  that 
even  near  relatives  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  description,  while 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  their  real  names  were  concealed. 
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If  any  have  read  the  story  lightly 
and  laughed,  let  them  read  it  again, 
for  its  real  lessons,  and  reflect.  Let 
them  know  that  there  has  been  no 
mirth  in  the  hearts  of  the  members 
of  the  office  force  who  have  come 
into  contact  with  this  couple.  Let 
them  know  that  the  article  had  a 
serious  purpose. 

We  had  occasion  to  say  recently  in 
reply  to  another  correspondent  that 
smiles  and  S3rmpathy  are  not  incom- 
patible. We  shall  attempt  to  guard 
in  the  future  against  misconstruction 
of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  now 
referred,  but  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
our  readers  to  share  our  experiences, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  set 
them  forth,  without  hastily  im- 
puting to  us  unworthy  motives,  and 
a  lack  of  those  finer  qualities  of  the 
spirit  which  develop  best  precisely 
through  helpful  contact  with  suffer- 
ing, and  sorrow,  and  sin  ? 


The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities 
will  soon  begin  the  publication  of  a 
weekly  paper  designed  to  promote 
better  living  conditions  in  that  city. 
This  journal  will  advocate  the  im- 
portance of  united  effort  on  the  part 
of  organized  and  individual  forces 
for  the  good  of  the  city.  Its  de- 
partments will  include  tenement- 
house  reform,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, relief  of  the  poor,  educa- 
tional questions,  effort  to  improve 
municipal  life,  charitable  movements, 
and  improvements  in  laws  and  ordi- 
nances.   Because  of  the  dominating 


importance  of  this  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, the  paper  will  be  called  Co- 
operation. 


The  Needle  Work  Guild  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  December  11,  dis- 
tributed 4,700  garments  among  the 
forty-seven  charitable  institutions 
in  the  city,  and  will  send  300  to  the 
Galveston  sufferers. 


Those  interested  in  the  formation 
of  a  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  Peoria,  111.,  met  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  the  formation  of  such 
a  society  December  9.  A  committee 
of  seven  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  by-laws. 


Preliminary  steps  toward  the  re- 
organization of  the  Associated  Char- 
itiies  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  were  taken, 
December  1 1 .  The  new  system  pur- 
poses to  divide  the  city  into  twelve 
districts,  each  district  being  pro- 
vided with  a  local  organization 
which  will  attend  to  the  distribution 
of  supplies  and  investigate  cases  of 
reported  destitution.  Each  local 
organization  will  have  an  executive 
officer  as  representative  in  the  Cen- 
tral Council,  which  will  co-operate 
with  the  organized  charities  of  the 
city. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Rome  Custodial  Asylum 
was  held  at  Rome,  December  1 1.  The 
interesting  featureof  the  superintend- 
ent's report  was  the  statement  that 
he  is  compelled  to  purchase  furniture 
from  the  prison  authorities  at  much 
higher  prices  than  the  same  thing 
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would  bring  in  the  open  market,  and 
that  the  prison-made  goods  are  infe- 
rior. "In  some  cases,"  he  sajrs, 
''the  express  on  prison-made  goods 
is  in  excess  of  what  the  goods  are 
really  worth.  Their  sale  is  a  benefit 
to  the  prison,  but  a  detriment  to  this 
institution." 


WrnKS  4UJNJCS 


The  American  Contractor,  com- 
menting upon  the  report  of  the  Tene- 
ment-House Commission,  prepared 
by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller,  and  entitled,  "Tenement- 
House  Legislation  in  New  York, 
1852-1900,"  says  that  "American 
tenement-houses  are  far  enough 
from  being  perfect,  yet  in  point  of 
improvement  they  have  fairly  kept 
abreast  of  the  material  advancement 
of  the  country. 

"Excellent  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fects may  well  be  expected  to  follow 
the  report  of  the  commission  so  care- 
fully compiled  by  Mr.  Veiller,  upon 
its  submission  to  the  Legislature." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Medical  Society  of  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  held  recently  in 
Chatanooga,  measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  medical  legfislation  in  these 
three  states  to  regulate  or  prevent 
the  marriage  of  habitual  criminals 
or  drunkards,  persons  afflicted  with 
incurable  diseases,  and  those  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  harmful  drugs. 


The  Minnesota  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine has  adopted  resolutions  asking 
the  state  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  consumption  by  estab- 
lishing a  state  sanatorium  for  the 
cure  of  those  thus  afflicted. 


To  tkt  F.dit^r  ^Charitiks  : 

The  writer  has  admired  the  wBl- 
ii^;ness  to  state  facts  which  you  have 
shown  in  your  publication.     At  no 
Xioie  has  this  spirit  been  more  plain- 
ly indicated  than  in  your  editorial  on 
die  Charity  Organization  Society  as 
a  "relief-giving"  agency  in  your  is- 
sue of  December  15.    That  there  is 
confusion  and  doubt  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  charity  organization  socie- 
ties,   your   editorial    admits.      Nor 
does  the  writer  believe  that  you  have 
tonched  upon  the  real  reason  for  this 
confusion  and  doubt.    The  real  reas- 
on Hes,  it  seems  to  him,  in  the  fact 
that  charity  organization  advocates 
have  sought  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
lic that  there  is  a  difference  between 
relief-giving    and    relief -obtaining, 
whereas  each  of  the  above  actions  is 
one-haff    of    a    whole    transaction. 
That  transaction  is  the  conveyance 
by  an  intermediary,  or  trustee,  from 
him  who  wishes  to  give  expression 
to  the  charitable  impulse,  to  him  who 
needs,  of  the  thing  that  represents 
the  expression  of  that  charitable  im- 
pulse.    That  thing,  whatever  form 
it  may  take,  is  relief. 

Obtaining  relief  is  the  act  on  the 
part  of  the  intermediary  of  induc- 
ing him  who  would  give  to  transfer 
to  the  intermediary  the  thing  which 
is  to  benefit  him  who  needs.  It  is 
the  first  half  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

Giving  relief  is  the  act  on  the  part 
of  the  intermediary  of  conveying  to 
him  who  needs  the  thing  that  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
tenaediary   for  his  benefit  by  him 
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who  would  give.  It  is  the  second 
half  of  the  whole  transaction. 

The  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  are  relief-obtain- 
ing agencies  when  they  ask  for  funds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in  dis- 
tress who  come  to  them. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety is  a  relief-giving  agency  when 
it  conveys  to  him  in  distress  that 
which  has  been  placed  in  its  hands 
by  him  who  desires  to  give. 

The  nature  of  the  transaction  is 
not  altered  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
funds  contributed  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  are  used  for  ad- 
ministration expenses,  and  that  the 
specific  wants  of  him  who  needs  must 
first  be  discovered  before  it,  as  in- 
termediary, will  ask  him  who  would 
give,  to  meet  them. 

Nor  is  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion altered  by  the  statement  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  that  it 
does  not  give  relief  from  its  "own 
funds."  No  form  of  organized 
charity  dealing  with  the  care  and  re- 
lief of  needy  families  in  their  own 
homes  has  its  "own  funds."  The 
fundamental  idea  of  any  such  organ- 
ization is  trusteeship.  It  obtains 
from  one  and  gives  to  the  other  the 
relief  which  has  been  placed  in  its 
hands  as  intermediary. 

The  writer  therefore  believes  that 
"Charity  Expert"  was  in  error  in 
criticising  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  for  "giving"  so  much  relief 
and  the  editor  of  Charities  was  in 
error  in  defending  the  action  of  the 
society  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
"give"  the  relief  but  "obtained"  it. 

The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety as  one  form  of  organized  char- 
ity dealing  with  the  care  and  relief 
of  needy  families  in  their  homes,  and 


as  such  an  intermediary  or  trustee, 
would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not 
obtain  and  give  the  relief  the  families 
in  its  care  needed.  It  should  not  be 
criticized  if  it  obtained  and  gave 
$50,000  a  year  for  relief,  if  the  need 
existed  and  it  could  raise  the  money. 
The  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, on  the  other  hand,  should  not 
defend  such  action  on  the  ground 
that  it  differs  from  other  agencies 
because  it  obtains  relief  and  they 
give  relief.  The  principle  involved 
is  that  of  trusteeship  and  no  differ- 
ence in  the  method  of  raising  the 
funds  for  relief  can  alter  that  prin- 
ciple.        Student  of  Methods. 


A  number  of  metropolitan  poor- 
law  authorities  attended  a  confer- 
ence recently  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  home  on  the  sea- 
coast  for  the  open-air  treatment  of 
consumptives,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  :  ''That  this 
conference  of  poor-law  authorities 
having  discussed  the  question  of  the 
open-air  treatment  of  consumption, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  treatment  by  this  method  of 
the  sick  poor  of  the  metropolis  suf- 
fering from  phthisis,  and  it  recom- 
mends the  matter  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  local  government  board 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  steps 
being  taken  by  that  board  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  proposal."  It  is 
hoped  that  the  poor-law  authorities 
of  the  west  of  England  will  give 
similar  support  to  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  association  in  their  scheme 
for    a  sanatorium.  — />/k«<wM    {Eng,y 

Morning  News, 
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AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  PROBLEM. 

Mrs.  Edward  Thompson  applied 
to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  1894  for  money  to  pay  a  storage 
bill  and  to  rent  a  studio  and  living 
room.  She  was  then  sixty-four 
years  old,  a  widow,  and  for  many 
years  before  her  husband's  death 
had  lived  apart  from  him,  depend- 
ing upon  her  skill  as  an  artist  for 
her  support,  but  had  found  it  difficult 
to  sell  her  pictures,  having  no  place 
to  display  them,  and  she  had  ex- 
hausted her  claims  on  her  friends. 
She  admitted  that  she  had  brothers  in 
distant  cities  but  there  had  been  some 
family  trouble  and  she  was  unwilling 
to  ask  their  help  or  allow  us  to  com- 
municate with  them.  Investigation 
proved  that  she  was  ambitious,  hon- 
est, but  unfortunate  in  that,  as  it 
was  quaintly  expressed,  "her  style 
of  painting  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  present  day,  or  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  to  have  value  as  antique 
work/' 

Through  the  co-operation  of  a  re- 
lief society,  her  living  expenses  were 
provided  until  the  Artists'  Fund  was 
interviewed  in  her  behalf,  and  gave 
the  amount  needed  to  establish  her 
in  her  own  room.  In  April,  1898, 
she  again  needed  a  helping  hand. 
She  reported  that  she  had  invested 
a  unique  folding  bed  and  through  an 
interested  individual  had  secured  her 
patent.  She  expected  in  time  to 
realize  considerable  from  it,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  make  a  fair  start. 
She  was  again  tided  along  until  the 
Artists'  Fund  made  her  a  second 
gift  and  her  prospect  for  the  future 
was  encouraging.  Some  months 
later  it  was  learned  that  soon  after 
receiving  the  gift  mentioned  she  was 
taken  ill,  had  been  unable  to  sell  any 
pictures,  and  the  money  had  been 


used  for  necessities,  leaving  her 
without  means  and  in  debt  As  the 
same  conditions  were  likely  to  be  re- 
current, it  seemed  best  to  place  her 
in  a  permanent  home,  and,  although 
she  at  first  objected,  her  consent  was 
finally  gained.  Owing  to  various 
obstacles  of  governing  rules,  absence 
of  vacancies,  etc.,  much  time  passed 
with  no  satisfactory  result. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  send  a 
letter  which  might  gain  the  definite 
address  of  at  least  one  of  her  broth- 
ers, which  Mrs.  Thompson  had  per- 
sistently refused  to  give.  It  proved 
successful  and  a  home  was  offered 
her  as  well  as  help  towards  her  trans- 
portation. When  notified  she  at 
first  stoutly  refused  to  consider  the 
suggestion,  but  when  reminded  of 
the  long-continued  care  which  she 
had  received,  the  impossibility  of  be- 
ing admitted  to  a  home  at  any  defi- 
nite time  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
the  last  resource  would  be  the  public 
charities,  she  accepted  the  offer. 
The  many  necessary  arrangements 
were  made,  a  trunk  releas^  from 
storage,  her  ticket  secured  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  a  little  ready  money  pro- 
vided for  incidental  expenses  on  the 
journey,  and  she  was  safely  started 
Letters  were  received  after  her  ar- 
rival expressing  her  gratification  at 
the  result  of  the  efforts  in  her  behalf, 
reporting  a  cordial  welcome  from  her 
brother's  family  and  describing  the 
happy  home  in  which  she  is  settled. 
Interested  persons  are  working  to 
establish  a  company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  folding  bed  she  in- 
vented, and  she  is  still  sanguine  of  a 
future  independence  from  that 
source. 

Queries :  How  far  should  distress 
be  relieved  by  special  funds  intended 
for  particular  classes  such  as  artists, 
actors,  etc.,  and  supported  mainly 
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by  the  prosperous  members  of  the 
same  class?  For  instance,  was  it 
less  injurious  and  less  humiliating 
for  Mrs.  Thompson  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  Artists'  Fund  than  it 
would  have  been  to  receive  it  from 
a  general  relief  fund  or  from  private 
individuals?  Should  ^relatives  be 
communicated  with  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  applicants?  Should 
Mrs.  Thompson  have  charitable  as- 
sistance in  selling  her  pictures?  in 
placing  her  folding  bed  upon  the 
market  ? 


ItePORT  ON  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME 
AT  BATH. 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
transmitted  to  Governor  Roosevelt 
the  report  of  the  investigation,  by 
the  Board's  committee,  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  State 
Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Bath, 
by  the  former  board  of  trustees  and 
the  commandant  of  the  Home.  The 
committee  finds  that  the  charges 
against  the  Commandant  are  not 
proved,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
Home  would  have  been  promoted  by 
the  retention  of  Mr.  Shepard  in 
office.  The  committee  further  finds 
that  the  trustees  were  lax  in  their 
management  of  the  "pension  fund," 
"the  post  exchange  fund,"  "the 
posthumous  fund,"  and  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  home  generally. 

Since  the  closing  of  testimony  in 
the  investigation,  the  Governor  has 
appointed  new  trustees  in  place  of 
those  who  were  members  of  the 
Board  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted, with  the  exception  of  one 


trustee,  whose  period  of  service  had 
not  terminated. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  com- 
mandant's office,  Mr.  Davidson,  is 
commended  for  his  able  and  zealous 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
home. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  15. 


The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
504  applications  for  aid  in  the  week 
ending  December  15.  Sixty-eight 
homeless  persons  were  taken  in 
charge.  The  investigating  agents 
from  the  central  office  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made 
610  calls  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  those  asking 
for  assistance,  and  245  new  names 
were  recorded  in  the  registration 
bureau. 

The  new  families  taken  in  charge 
by  the  district  committees  num- 
ber sixty-eight.  At  the  woodyard 
348  tickets  were  presented,  each 
of  which  entitled  the  bearer  to 
perform  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty 
cents  in  cash;  of  this  number  277 
were  brought  by  men  with  homes  in 
the  city.  Twenty-three  women  were 
employed  in  the  laundry,  and  were 
given  a  total  of  seventy-five  days' 
work.  Sixty-eight  days'  work  were 
given  to  women  employed  at  the 
workrooms. 


From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  fifteen  children  were  sent 
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to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  RardalKs 
Island.  Of  these  children,  nine 
were  over  two  and  six  under  two 
years  of  age.  Eighty-five  persons 
were  sent  to  the  city  almshouse,  and 
thirty-nine  to  the  state  almshouse  at 
Flatbush  to  be  cared  for  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  284 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  December  15.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 122  were  sent  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital, 1 10  to  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital,  thirteen  to  the  Dispensary,  ten 
to  the  superintendent  of  outdoor 
poor,  twenty-seven  to  the  Bellevue 
Hospital,  and  two  returned  home. 
The  number  of  hospital  cases  sent 
out  for  investigation  was  251. 

On  Monday,  December  17,  there 
were  340  applications  for  relief  at 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

* 
In  the  week  ending  December  17, 
322  persons  were  admitted  to  Belle- 
vue Hospital,  275  were  discharged, 
and  nineteen  died.  The  number  un- 
der treatment  December  17  was  500. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties there  were  eighty-four  new  ap- 
plicants and  180  applicants  who  had 
been  previously  known.  The  number 
of  single  men  among  the  applicants 
at  the  three  offices  of  the  bureau 
*ty-eight;  of  single  women, 


thirty-eight;  of  married  persons, 
100;  of  widows,  fifty-nine;  of  wid- 
owers, eleven,  and  of  deserted  wives, 
eight. 

There  have  been  employed,  during 
the  week  in  the  laundries  of  the 
bureau,  seventy-two  women,  one  of 
whom  was  given  such  en:5)loy- 
ment  for  the  first  time.  In  the  work- 
rooms for  women,  employment  was 
given  to  100,  of  whom  eighty  had 
been  employed  before. 

The  number  of  men  given  work  at 
the  woodyard  was  eighty,  all  except 
one  of  whom  have  previously  been 
similarly  employed. 


«  « 


During  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber 15,  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  regis- 
tered 311  cases,  of  which  284  were 
applications  for  relief,  and  twenty- 
seven  requests  for  investigation  only. 
Of  the  total  number  received,  117 
came  through  the  joint  application 
bureau.  The  amount  expended  for 
coal  was  $302.82,  representing  fifty- 
six  tons ;  for  food  supplies,  $304.60 ; 
for  rent,  $49;  for  transportation, 
$50.10,  and  for  other  relief,  $206.70, 
making  a  total  disbursement  of 
$913.22  for  relief.  The  visitors 
niade  1,209  visits,  giving  sixty-one 
woodyard  tickets  to  men  and  forty- 
six  workroom  tickets  to  women. 
From  the  storeroom,  231  garments, 
old  and  new,  and  nineteen  pairs  of 
new  shoes,  were  furnished.  The 
week  closed  with  1,337  c^^^es  actively 
in  charge. 
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Japanese  Art  Objects, 
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Office  of 

GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  INFORMATION 
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inir  her  personal  attention  to  the  investigration  of  ref- 
erences: housekeepers,  g^overnesses ;  snoppers  and 
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autumn  and  springy. 
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CONTENTS.  to  the  hundreds  of  homeless  boys 

_^.,  and  unprotected  girls  of  whom  we 

Some  Possible  C«yse8  of  Child  Vagrmicy.    i  are  the  involuntary  guardians  and 

Tenement-House  Fires 5  trustees. 

The  New  Public  Baths 6  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  lecture  to 

An  Illustrative  Problem 7  speak  of  those  youthful  conditions 

Alleged  Abuses  at  BeUevue 8  in    the    midst    of    which    thousands 

The    **  Evening   World's"    Christmas  of    boys     find     themselves     in     this 

Dinners 10  great  city  of  New  York.     A  large 

The  Removal  of  Dr.  Wise 11  majority  of  the  wealthy  people  of 

The  Week  Ending  December  22 15  ^"^^^  ^^^^^  although  in  their  home  re- 
Index  Volume  V                                      16  lotions  they  are  full  of  love,  sympa- 
'  thy,  and  friendship,  live  in  a  criminal 

Prt.^,R.  r  cAijsrs  or  CHILD  ignorance  of  the  hideous  truth  that, 

SOME  POSSIBLEa^       OF  CHILD  j^  ^^j^  ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  p^^^^^^  moment, 

*  there    are    above    three    thousand 

Hon.  Randolph  Guggenheimer  homeless  boys.  Th^e  children  rep- 
^  ,.  *;  ,  ^^  .- .,.  resent  the  social  problem  of  the  fu- 
recently  discussed  the  responsibility  ^ure.  Some  are  vagrants  and  will, 
of  the  municipal  government  in  re-  unless  a  wise  system  of  remedial 
gard  to  child  waifs  before  the  legislation  be  adopted  for  their  re- 
League  of  Political  Education.  The  generation,  continue  to  be  vagrants, 
following  report  of  Mr.  Guggen-  Jhe  larger  number  of  these  three 
,  ./  .  ^1  r  i.1.  thousand  homeless  boys  are  homeless 
heimers  address  is  taken  from  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  I^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^^^^ 

Commeraal  Advertiser:  protectors.  They  can  not  be  touched 

When  you  asked  me  to  deliver  an  by  the  charitable  organizations  and 

address  on  some  of  the  problems  of  by  the  churches.     They  are  simply 

city  government,  I  selected  as  my  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  mu- 

subject,  not  the  complex  administra-  nicipal  sea.     They  earn  a  precarious 

tion  of  civic  affairs,  but  the  fate  of  living    by    "panhandling"    and    by 

childhood  in  this  great  metropolis  stealing.     Many  of  them   are  tru- 

of  America.     That,  I  believe,  consti-  ants,  not  only  from  school,  but  from 

tutes  the  most  fascinating  and  in-  their  homes.     A  great  number  live 

sistent  of  our  municipal  problems,  by  selling  newspapers ;  and  many  of 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  desire  to  them,   even  in  that  calling,   lay  a 

bring  before  you  at  this  meeting  of  sound  foundation  for  future  pros- 

our  association,  not  as  a  public  offi-  perity  in  business  and  the  profes- 

cial  but  as  a  citizen  of  New  York,  sions.     The  newspaper  boy  at  ten 

some  thoughts  concerning  our  duties  years  of  age  has  acquired  more  keen- 
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ness  of  judgment  and  decision  of 
character  than  the  average  college 
student  at  twenty-three.  Though  a 
child,  he  is  a  man  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  society  should  help 
all  homeless  boys.  I  am  glad  that 
there  are  cheap  lodging  houses  for 
men,  such  as  the  Mills  Hotel,  and  I 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  establish,  as 
we  have  done,  some  kind  of  lodging 
houses  for  homeless  boys.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  such  lodging  houses  is  dele- 
terious instead  of  beneficial.  Their 
management  and  superintendence 
are  excellent.  The  society  which 
has  them  in  charge  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city.  But  their  tendency 
is  extremely  bad,  because  they  enable 
a  boy  to  live  on  almost  nothing.  He 
can  get  his  bed  for  five  cents  and  an 
excellent  breakfast,  consisting  of 
oatmeal  and  milk,  coflfee  and  bread, 
for  five  cents  more.  The  homeless 
boy  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  live 
very  comfortably  on  fifteen  cents  a 
day.  That,  I  believe,  is  absolutely 
injurious  to  such  children  because  it 
constitutes  a  false  measure  of  ambi- 
tion. The  evil  wrought  by  such  in- 
stitutions, in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  which 
supports  them  is  animated  by  excell- 
ent motives,  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
are  two  young  men  who  have  lived 
in  one  of  these  lodging  houses  for 
nineteen  years. 

Of  these  lodging  houses  for  home- 
less boys  there  are  six  or  eight  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  Duane 
street.  Avenue  A,  Thirty-second 
street  and  Second  avenue.  Eighth 
street  and  Avenue  B,  and  at  Forty- 
fourth  street  and  Second  avenue. 
Any  boy  can  enter  these  homes. 
They  accomplish  in  my  opinion 
more  evil  than  good.  A  boy  brought 


up  in  an  institution,  or  practically 
supported  in  a  lodging  house,  lacks 
the  power  of  striking  out  independ- 
ently for  himself.  Such  conditions 
are  inimical  to  future  welfare. 
They  take  away  from  boys  all  power 
of  independent  action.  The  ques- 
tions arise  in  relation  to  such  boys, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  public? 
Shall  we  ignore  this  problem  to-day 
and  punish  them  hereafter,  because 
of  our  own  neglect  ? 

I  have  spoken  first  of  homeless 
boys  simply  because  their  necessities 
are  obvious  and  insistent.     But,  of 
course,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  their 
lot  is  not  as  pathetic  as  that  of  little 
g^rls  who  have  lost  their  natural  pro- 
tectors, or,  indeed,  as  that  of   the 
daughters   of   the   tenements,    who 
are  forced  by  their  parents'  narrow- 
ness of  means  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.     For  the  former,  during 
their  immature  years,  their  is  only 
one  refuge,  and  that  is  to  be  found 
under  the  auspices  of  a  loveless  and 
cheerless    institution.        Sooner    or 
later,  however,  they  are  obliged  to 
enter  the  arena  in  which  is  enacted 
through  all  the  generations  the  piti- 
less struggle  for  existence.     I  have 
for  many  years  as  a  result  of  careful 
observation  of  the  subject  been  a 
believer  in  the  theory  that  women 
were  not,  as  has  been  the  barbaric 
idea  of  the  past,  inferior  to  men, 
except  in  physical  strength  and  en- 
durance.    I  have  always  protested 
against  the  establishment  of  a  double 
standard  of  human  opportunity.     I 
may  be  classified,   therefore,  as  a 
social  dreamer  when  I  assert  that 
employers  who  fail  to  give  a  living 
rate  of  wages  to  girl  employes  are 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  humanity. 
The  social  system  which  will  permit 
a  manufacturer  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  a  girl  at  the  rate  of  two  dol- 
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lars  a  week  strikes  a  blow  at  human 
happiness    and    human    virtue.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  such  men 
who    have  amassed   large   fortunes 
from  the  blood  and  honor  of  such 
employes  are  foremost  in  the  outcry 
for  the  city's  purification.     They  are 
amenable  to  no  statute.     They  of- 
fend  the  provisions  of  no  written 
law.     But,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
guilty,  in  the  purview  of  humanity, 
of   an   unpardonable  crime  against 
the  welfare  of  the  g^rls  whom  they 
employ. 

You  may  now  ask  me  whether  I 
can  suggest  a  remedy  for  such  exist- 
ing evils.     It  is  very  hard  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  laws 
of  employment  are  controlled  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  that,  within  the   limits   of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
any  man  can  employ  labor  at  the 
lowest  market  rate.     That  is  one  of 
the  half  truths   which   are  always 
the  blackest  of  lies.     The  regulation 
of  wages,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls,  is  justly  subject  to  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  state, 
bec^use  it  concerns  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  people.     It  may  be  said  that 
a    measure    which    would    prohibit 
the    enj^agement    of    employes    at 
the  lowest   market   rate   of   wages 
would     be     an     infringement     of 
the    personal    liberty    of    the    citi- 
zen.    Such     an     argument     would 
constitute  only  a  glittering  and  use- 
less generality.     In   my  opinion   a 
law  should  be  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature and  ?pproved  by  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York  fixing  for 
girls  and  children  a  minimum  rate  of 
wages  below  which  an  employer  can 
not  go  without  being  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 


In  reply  to  this  address.  Mr.  C. 


Loring  Brdce,  secretary  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  has  prepared 
the  following  statement : 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  man- 
agement and  superintendence  of  the 
lodging  houses  under  the  control  of 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  is  excel- 
lent, but,  nevertheless,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  lodging  houses  is 
deleterious  instead  of  beneficial,  be- 
cause it  enables  a  boy  to  live  at  little 
expense. 

This  question  of  what  should  be 
charged  the  boys  for  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  lodging  houses  is  one 
to  which  we  have  given  much  study, 
and  we  have  made  many  trials.  In 
the  houses  are  two  classes  of  dor- 
mitories, one  in  which  the  boys  pay 
ten  cents  for  a  bed,  and  in  another 
dormitory,  not  so  comfortable,  he 
may  have  a  bed  for  five  cents.  As 
to  the  meals,  we  formerly  supplied 
them  at  six  cents  each,  but  finding 
that  the  boys  went  to  objectionable 
places  for  their  meals,  we  reduced  it 
to  five  cents.  Experience  shows 
that  if  we  charged  the  boys  as  much 
as  the  accommodation  is  worth,  i.  e., 
about  the  same  as  the  men's  lodging 
houses,  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  a  bed 
and  the  same  amount  for  meals,  it 
would  result  in  bovs  going  to  objec- 
tionable places,  for  the  reason  that 
they  would  have  in  these  places 
much  greater  freedom  than  they  are 
allowed  in  the  lodging  houses. 
With  us  they  are  subject  to  over- 
sight at  all  times.  When  they  apply 
for  lodgings  thev  must  give  their 
names,  former  addresses,  names  of 
relatives,  why  they  are  homeless  or 
out  of  employment,  pnd  the  facts 
relative  to  them  are  looked  up  by  the 
superintendents.  This  system  of 
investigation  of  boys  is  so  objec- 
t^'onable  to  them  that  it  is  only  the 
fact  that  thev  receive  so  much  for 
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the  lesser  sum  of  money  which 
brings  them  to  our  houses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  information  arrived 
at  as  to  the  boys  through  this  inves- 
tigation is  of  great  value  to  the  su- 
perintendents in  aiding  them  to  find 
employment  for  the  boys  or  meeting 
individual  needs,  and  in  returning 
boys  to  their  relatives. 

In  regard  to  the  reference  made 
to  the  long  period  of  stay  in 
the  lodging  houses  of  two  boys, 
I  would  say  that  I  believe  there 
is  some  mistake  in  the  length 
of  time  mentioned.  We  have 
not,  however,  placed  a  limit  to  the 
time  which  a  boy  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  these  lodging  houses, 
except  that  the  age  limit  should  be 
eighteen  years.  I  have  known  boys 
to  live  in  the  houses  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  of  boys  returning  from 
employment  to  stay  a  while  before 
finding  other  employment,  and  to  be 
oflf  an  on  in  this  way  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  average  stay,  how- 
ever, of  the  boys  is  but  one  month. 
During  the  last  year,  there  were  in 
our  lodging  houses  5,163  homeless 
boys  and  girls,  the  number  of  daily 
lodgers  averaging  413.  That  is  to 
say,  on  the  average  they  changed 
each  month.  Of  these,  our  superin- 
tendents were  able  to  find  situations 
at  wpgesfor  797,  and  215  others  were 
induced  to  visit  the  Farm  School 
at  Kensico  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
a  training  in  farm  work  before  ac- 
cepting homes  in  the  country  at 
wages,  and  133  others  were  restored 
to  friends.  The  great  majority  of 
these  boys  are  at  work  and  grateful 
for  the  help  given  them.  They  pay 
for  their  meals  and  lodgings  with 
business-like  regularity,  and  the 
houses  are  to  them  like  homes,  sav- 
ing them  from  the  hardships  of  a 
friendless  life  in  a  great  city.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  others  of  these  bovs 


are  apathetic,  ignorant,  and  but  lit- 
tle removed  from  the  class  of  degen- 
erates   and    criminals.       These    we 
strive  to  reach  and  influence   while 
in  the  formative  period  of  youth  and 
many  of  them  are  saved  to  some  de- 
gree of  usefulness.     All  is  done  for 
them  that  long  experience  and  faith- 
ful service  can  do.     In  this  direction 
the   Farm    School   at   Kensico    has 
proved  most  important  in  providing 
an    attractive    country    experience, 
turning  the  attention  of  many  street 
boys  to  the  advantages  of  country 
employment. 

It  may  be  true  of  institutions  that 
"a  boy  brought  up  in  an  institution 
or  practically  supported  in  a  lodging 
house  lacks  power  of  striking  out 
independently     for     himself/*     but 
when  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
boys  in  the  lodging  houses  is  t^ken 
into  consideration,  where  they  come 
and   go   at   will,   merely   being   re- 
quired   to    live    honestly,    to    pay 
their  fifteen  cents  a  day,  and  behave 
themselves    while   in   the   house.    I 
think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  conditions  differ.     In  fact,  it  is 
the  independent  spirit  of  these  boys, 
their  recklessness  in  throwing  up  em- 
ployment for  some  caprice,  and  when 
we  protest,  their  readiness  to  leave 
our  control  and  drift  no  one  knows 
where,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
that  gives  us  most  concern.     It  is 
our  constant  effort  among  them  to 
induce  them  to  stick  to  their  employ- 
ment and  strive  to  lift  themselves 
into  a  better  way  of  life,  to  get  them 
to  the  country,  or  induce  them  to 
take  rooms  in  boarding  houses,  to 
dress  better  and  acquire  better  mor- 
als  and   better  manners.     Tens  of 
thousands  of  boys  have  been  helped 
on  to  good  citizenship  by  these  ef- 
forts, and  we  should  not  allow  a  few 
failures  to  discourage  us. 
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TENEMCNr-HOUSC  IlltCS. 


Tenement-house  fires  in  Greater 
New  York  is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive special  report  issued  by  the 
New  York  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission. The  report  was  prepared  by 
ex-Chief  Hugh  Bonner,  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department,  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the 
Commission.  It  covers  a  period  of 
two  and  a  half  years,  from  January 
I,  1898,  to  June  30,  1900.  The  re- 
port shows  that  during  the  past 
twelve  months  forty-one  persons 
had  been  burned  to  death  in  tene- 
ment-house fires  in  this  city,  and 
thirty.four  have  been  more  or  less 
seriously  injured,  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  in  this  way  in  this  one 
year  being  one-fourth  of  all  the 
deaths  occasioned  by  such  causes  in 
eleven  years. 

According  to  the  report,  forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  the 
city  occur  in  tenement-houses  al- 
though these  buildings  are  only 
thirty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  build- 
ings in  the  city.  That  they  might  as- 
certain how  tenement-houses  should 
be  constructed,  so  rs  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  fires,  the  compilers  of  the 
report  examined  over  60,000  records 
of  the  Fire  Department,  covering  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  years, 
and  upon  this  basis  prepared  a  table 
dealing  with  7,943  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  tenement-houses  during 
that  period,  showing  the  origin,  ex- 
tent, and  course  of  each  fire.  These 
statistics  show  thst  of  the  7,943  tene- 
ment-house fires,  7,614  were  con- 
fined to  the  point  of  starting,  while 
329  extended  through  the  building; 
that  is,  four  per  cent  of  these  fires 
were  serious  in  their  consequences. 
Of  the  329  fires  which  extended 
throughout  the  building,  seventy- 
six,  or  twenty-six  per  cent  spread  by 


means  of  the  light  shaft,  twenty- 
nine,  or  ten  per  cent,  through  the 
dumb-waiter  and  elevator  shaft, 
fifty-nine,  or  twenty  per  cent, 
through  halls  and  stairs,  fourteen,  or 
five  per  cent  through  light  shafts 
combined  with  the  halls  and  stairs, 
seventy,  or  twenty-four  per  cent, 
through  the  flooring  and  partitions, 
fourteen,  or  five  per  cent,  through 
spaces  around  the  pipes,  sixteen,  or 
five  per  cent,  through  windows  out- 
side the  building,  and  eighteen,  or 
six  per  cent,  in  other  various  ways. 
Approximately,  one-fourth  of  all 
the  fires  went  through  the  light 
shafts,  one-fifth  through  the  halls 
and  stairs,  while  another  one-fourth 
spread  by  means  of  the  partitions 
and  flooring.  This  shows  that  the 
small,  narrow  light  shaft,  serving  as 
a  flue,  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
danger  in  buildings  of  this  kind, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  secur- 
ity in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  construc- 
tion of  such  shafts  in  future  tene- 
ment-houses should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  Another  table  of  the 
report,  dealing  with  the  origin  of 
such  fires,  shows  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1900,  809,  or  fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  1,619  tenement-house 
fires  which  occurred  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manh?ttan  and  the  Bronx,  origi- 
nated in  the  rooms  of  the  tenants, 
that  40  v  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  or- 
iginated in  cellars,  that  only  153,  or 
ten  per  cent,  originated  in  stores  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and 
that  but  fifty-four,  or  three  per  cent, 
originated  in  the  hallways.  The 
report  is  closed  with  the  following 
recommendation : 

"We  believe  that  no  tenement- 
house  should  be  erected  in  the  future 
unless  fire-proof  throughout.  We 
appreciate,    however,    that    such    a 
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method  of  construction  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  such  buildings,  and 
that  there  are  other  evils  in  our  tene- 
ment-houses to  be  remedied,  more 
serious  even  than  the  danger  from 
fire.  If  a  choice  must  be  made,  it 
seems  to  us  preferable  that  a  iew 
people  should  be  burned  to  death 
each  year  than  that  thousands  should 
be  killed  slowly  by  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  caused  by  lack  of 
proper  light  and  air." 


1 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS. 


The  Association  for  Improving 
the 'Condition  of  the  Poor  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
in  which  the  Association  agrees  to 
operate  the  Rivington  street  public 
baths  for  $17,500  per  year.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Commissioner 
Kearney  asked  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  for  $51,- 
947.50  for  this  purpose,  and  was 
granted  $35,000,  or  twice  as  much 
as  the  Association  believes  to  be 
necessary. 

The  estimate  of  the  association  is 
based  upon  its  experience  in  con- 
ducting the  People's  Baths  at  No. 
9  Centre  Market  Place.  In  these 
baths  during  the  year  1899- 1900, 
130,477  baths  were  taken  and  the 
receipts  exceeded  expenditures  by 
$427.10,  though  only  a  nominal 
charge  of  five  cents  is  made  for  soap 
and  towel  for  each  bather. 

The  proposition  made  to  the 
Mayor  is  as  follows  :  **In  order  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  failure  or  abuse 
of  a  commendable  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  living  condition  of  those 
forced  to  live  in  overcrowded  tene- 
ments under  unsanitary  conditions, 
the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  submits  for 
your  consideration  the  following 
proposition : 


**If  the  City  will  turn  over  the  RK-  ] 
ington  Street  Bath  in  g-ood  workin?  ' 
order  to  this  Association  for  admin- 
istration, it  will  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  said  Bath  and   conduG 
the    same    according    to     the    high 
standard  which  has  made   the  Peo- 
ple's Baths  at  No.  9  Centre  Market 
Place  so  successful,  and  will  guar- 
antee that  the  cost  to  the    City  of 
operating     said     Rivington      Street 
Bath   during  the   fiscal    year    1901 
shall  in  no  event  exceed  the  sum  of 
$17,500,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying water.     If  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating said  Bath  during  said   fiscal 
year  according  to  the  above  stand- 
ard, including  a  fresh  piece  of  soap 
and  a  newly  laundered  towel  to  each 
bather,  shall  exceed  the  said  sum  of 
$17,500  the  Association  will    meet 
such   excess    from   its   own    funds. 
As  a  protection  to  the  city  authorities, 
the  Association  will  give  a  bond  for 
the    faithful    performance    of    such 
agreement. 

**  The  Association  further  offers, 
in  case  it  should  be  decided  by  the 
City's  legal  advisers  that  the  term 
"free  public  bath'*  does  not  contem- 
plate that  soap  and  towel  should  be 
furnished,  to  make  a  charge  of  five 
cents  to  each  bather  for  soap  and 
towel  and  to  turn  the  entire  sum  so 
received  into  the  City  treasury.'' 


The  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  states  that  applications  were 
received  during  the  year  from  604 
different  families,  one-half  of  which 
number  had  not  previously  made 
application.  Homeless  men,  num- 
bering 1,675,  were  cared  for  in  the 
Friendly  Inn,  maintained  by  the  so- 
ciety. 
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AN  ILIUSIRATIVE  PROBLEM. 

James  B.  Haddon,  a  man  of  re- 
finement and  education,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  tell  his  own  story.  Two 
of  his  children,  a  daughter  of  ten 
and  a  son  of  eight  years  old  are  with 
him.  He  says  that  a  third  daugh- 
ter six  years  of  age  is  living  with 
his  sister  in  Canada,  that  he  is  a 
Canadian  Protestant,  but  has  lived 
fourteen  years  in  the  United  States ; 
that  he  has  been  a  successful  banker 
and  broker,  has  lived  in  a  suburb  of 
Boston  in  his  own  house  surrounded 
by  luxury,  but  that  in  the  panic  of 
1893  h^  ^^^  ^ith  heavy  losses.  He 
had  previously  placed  his  property 
in  his  wife's  name  and  that  of  her 
father.  When  the  crisis  came  she 
refused  to  curtail  the  household  ex- 
penses and  when  he  attempted  to  sell 
the  carriage  and  horses  his  father- 
in-law  and  wife  interfered.  The 
former,  in  a  personal  altercation, 
struck  him,  causing  an  injury  to  his 
head  which  kept  him  more  than  a 
month  in  a  hospital.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  his  wife  and  all 
the  household  goods  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  children  had  been 
left  with  a  neighbor.  The  wife  had 
gone  to  an  unknown  address  with  a 
man  whom  he  considered  his  friend. 
As  his  house  had  not  been  sold,  he 
and  his  children  continued  to  live 
there  until  1898,  when  he  moved  to 
New  York,  placing  the  youngest 
child  with  his  sister  in  Canada. 

No  help  is  given  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  since  coming 
to  New  York  he  has  managed  to 
live  by  pawning  and  selling  articles 
of  clothing,  and  designing  and  writ- 
ing advertisements.  He  has  de- 
pended upon  his  oldest  daughter  for 
the  sale  of  these  as  his  own  health 
was  not  good  and  he  could  not  go 
about  with  them.       This  was  two 


years  ago.  Aid  in  food,  some  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  the  children,  and 
rent  was  provided  while  an  investi- 
gation was  being  made.  Mr.  Had- 
don had  a  number  of  patents  and  in- 
ventions upon  which  he  expected  to 
realize  a  comfortable  amount.  He 
stated  that  his  pride  would  not  allow 
him  to  meet  in  his  poor  rooms  the 
men  of  mind  and  ability  who  would 
appreciate  the  inventions,  and  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  go  out  and  inter- 
view them  in  their  own  offices. 
After  an  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian he  was  found  sufficiently  im- 
proved in  health  to  get  about  and 
repeated  efforts  were  made  for  him 
to  go  with  a  representative  of  the 
society  to  a  business  house  where  he 
could  present  his  patents,  but  from 
time  to  time  he  deferred  it,  and 
finally  said  he  would  need  no  further 
aid,  so  much  had  been  done  for  him 
he  was  unwilling  to  increase  the  ob- 
ligation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December. 
1898,  he  reported  to  us  that  he  had 
interested  in  his  invention  one  who 
would  give  him  four  hundred  dol- 
lars in  weekly  installments  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  that  he  hoped  to  raise 
several  thousand  dollars  within  a 
few  months  and  would  then  go  to  a 
warmer  climate  for  his  health. 

In  the  investigation,  one  of  Mrs. 
Haddon's  friends  testified  that  she 
believed  her  to  be  an  innocent,  in- 
jured woman.  This  friend  of  the 
wife  considered  Mr.  Haddon  unscru- 
pulous, and  made  several  charges 
against  him.  She  also  stated  that 
Mrs.  Haddon  was  earning  her  own 
living  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs.  Had- 
don's  father  reported  that  his  son-in- 
law  had  treated  his  family  brutally. 
A  banker  in  Boston  considered  Mr. 
Haddon  and  his  brother,  who  had 
previously  been  his  tenant,  unscru- 
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pulous  men.  It  was  believed  they 
had  kept  a  "bucket  shop."  In 
contradiction  to  this,  one  of  Mrs. 
Haddon's  relatives  expressed  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  Mr.  Haddon, 
claiming  that  his  wife  and  the  man 
for  whom  she  left  him  were  respon- 
sible for  his  troubles  and  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  in  all  respects,  hon- 
est and  faithful  to  his  family.  A 
lady  who  had  been  a  near  neighbor 
of  the  family  considered  that  Mr. 
Haddon  had  been  much  abused. 
She  stated  that  Mrs.  Haddon  was 
her  husband's  inferior  in  all  respects, 
was  unaccustomed  to  money,  and  his 
prosperity  was  disastrous  to  her; 
she  neglected  her  home  and  children, 
and  finally  became  disloyal  to  her 
husband.  The  informant  saw  the 
father-in-law  strike  Mr.  Haddon  as 
the  latter  had  reported.  The  quar- 
rel took  place  in  the  grounds  of  the 
house,  near  the  stable.  It  was  also 
stated  that  after  living  a  few  months 
with  the  man  who  took  her  away, 
Mrs.  Haddon  went  with  her  father 
to  her  former  home  "down  east." 

In  the  two  years  Mr.  Haddon  has 
become  more  helpless  and  irritable, 
and  even  less  able  to  care  for  his 
children.  He  is  determined  not  to 
give  them  up,  declaring  that  he  will 
commit  suicide  the  moment  that  is 
done.  He  is  morbid  and  unfit  for 
any  kind  of  useful  labor.  His 
means  are  entirely  exhausted. 


Queries:  What  influence  should 
the  fact  that  a  destitute  family  is  of 
superior  intelligence  and  refinement 
have  upon  its  treatment  by  relief 
agencies?  Should  our  sympathies 
be  aroused  more  by  the  pathetic 
downfall  of  a  man  who  has  once 
been  a  member  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, or  by  the  heroic  struggle  of 
a  family  which  has  been  poor  but  in 


which  there  are  promising  children 
likely  under  favorable  conditions  to 
make  a  success  in  life?  Should  Mr. 
Haddon's  children  be  taken  from 
him  in  spite  of  his  threat  of 
suicide,  or  should  relief  be  provided 
in  sufficient  amount  to  enable  him 
to  employ  a  housekeeper?  Should 
any  further  attemot  be  made  to  fix 
responsibility  for  the  separation  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  if  she  is 
of  good  character  should  the  chil- 
dren, if  possible,  be  placed  in  her 
charge  ? 

ALLEGED  ABUSES  AT  BCLLEYUE. 


There  has  been  considerable  com- 
ment in  the  press  recently  on  al- 
leged abuses  at  Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  patients  in  the  insane  and  alco- 
holic wards  it  is  claimed  have  suf- 
fered cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  nurses. 

The  charges  of  cruelty  in  the  alco- 
holic ward  have  been  preferred 
against  the  nurses  by  Mr.  Thos.  J. 
Wright  who  was  a  patient  in  this 
ward  from  November  1 1  to  Decem- 
ber i6.  Hon.  John  W.  Keller  has 
had  special  investigation  made  of 
those  charges,  and  he  finds  that  some 
who  have  been  patients  in  this  ward 
claim  to  have  received  excellent 
treatment,  while  others  report  that 
the  charges  made  of  cruelty  are  true. 
Upon  the  strength  of  evidence  re- 
ceived, Mr.  Keller  suspended  six  of 
the  nurses  in  this  ward  who  will  now 
receive  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Mill's  Training 
School  for  Nuises.  Methods  of 
dealing  with  them  later  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioner  will  depend 
upon    whether   or   not  the  attitude 
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taken  by  the  authorities  in  this 
school  is  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Milliard  in  the  insane  ward  has  re- 
vealed facts  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  autopsy  held  by 
Coroner  Donlan  revealed  the  fact 
that  Hilliard  died  from  strangula- 
tion; that  his  larynx  was  crushed 
and   three  ribs  broken. 

Mr.  Keller  gave  a  hearing  on 
December  17  to  the  three  nurses  who 
were  restraining  Hilliard  when  the 
above  injuries  were  inflicted,  after 
which  they  were  dismissed  from 
service.  Mr.  Keller  stated,  "I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  those  men 
are  guilty  of  the  death  of  Hilliard. 
This  is  not  a  matter  to  come  before 
this  inquiry.  It  is  a  matter  of  main- 
taining the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  rules  state  that  under 
no  circumstances  must  there  be  bru- 
tal treatment  of  patients.  It  is  clear 
that  these  nurses  have  violated  this 
rule,  and  I  dismiss  them  from  serv- 
ice.'' At  the  present  time  the  three 
nurses  are  on  bail  of  $1,000  each, 
pending  an  inquest  to  be  held  by  Cor- 
oner Fitzpatrick  on  December  27th. 

In  the  future  the  nurses  in  these 
wards  will  be  responsible  to  a  grad- 
uate nurse  who  has  been  appointed 
in  each  case  as  well  as  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Mill's  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  Dr.  Schultze 
has  been  appointed  as  inspector  in 
both  wards. 

Mr.  Keller  is  making  further  in- 
vestigations of  the  affairs  at  the 
hospital,  after  which  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  may  or  may  not  make 
an  investigation,  which  will  depend 


upon  their  satisfaction  of  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  one  now  being  insti- 
tuted, a  special  committee  having 
been  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board,  with  authority  to  in- 
vestigate. 

We  note  that  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  County 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  the  follow- 
ing comments,  among  others,  are 
made  on  the  alcoholic  wards :  "  The 
alcoholic  wards  are  too  frequently 
used  by  habitual  offenders  as  a  con- 
venient place  to  which  to  go  for 
shelter,  food,  and  medical  treatment. 
The  frequent  changes  in  the  nurses 
and  physicians  (every  six  weeks) 
make  it  all  the  more  possible  for 
rounders  to  escape  recognition.  .  .  . 
For  this  reason  it  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  physi- 
cian for  the  alcoholic  wards  so  that 
by  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  inmates  a  better  system  of  deal- 
ing with  this  class  might  be  devised, 
and  the  same  persons  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  again  and  again 
at  pleasure." 

Inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  elicits  the 
further  fact  that  some  seven  months 
ago,  in  sending  in  its  regular  report 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  upon  the  condition  of 
the  institutions  under  his  charge, 
this  committee  strongly  recommend- 
ed to  Commissioner  Keller  that  a 
resident  physician  be  employed  in 
the  pavilion  for  the  insane.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  if  these  recom- 
mendations had  been  acted  upon,  the 
recent  events,  which  constitute  such 
a  serious  reflection  upon  the  institu- 
tion, would  not  have  occurred. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  29,  1900. 


There  are  features  of  the  Evening 
World  charities  which  we  have  felt 
constrained  to  criticise.  It  is  with 
all  the  greater  pleasure  upon  this  ac- 
count that  we  are  able  to  commend 
the  Evening  IVorhVs  acceptance  of 
what  seemed  to  us  reasonable  con- 
ditions in  their  distribution  of  one 
thousand  Christmas  dinners  this 
week. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Soc'ety  was  sought  in 
the  selection  of  the  families  to  whom 
these  dinners  should  be  sent.  The 
executive  committee  promptly  au- 
thorized the  acceptance  of  the  Even- 
ing World's  proposition,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  publicity  should  be  given 
to  the  names  of  the  families,  or  to 
any  identifying  particulars  regard- 
ing them ;  and  on  the  further  condi- 
tion that  each  dinner  should  be  de- 
livered at  the  home  of  the  family  to 
which  it  was  assigned,  so  that  there 


should  be  no  congregating"  of  a  nm- 
titude  at  any  one  place  to  furnish  ^ 
spectacle  for  the  curious  and  tht 
well-fed.  It  was  found  that  these 
suggestions  were  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  Evening  World,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  accordingly.  The 
Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  distributing  to  three 
hundred  families,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities  for  one  hundred. 
The  remaining  six  hundred  families 
were  selected  by  the  district  agents 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society', 
in  conference  with  the  district  com- 
mittees, local  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
other  agencies  located  within  the 
different  districts. 

Our  compliments  to  the  Evening 
World  for  their  Christmas  hospi- 
tality; for  the  pains  which  they  have 
taken  to  send  their  gifts  mainly  to 
families  not  able  themselves  to  make 
any  liberal  provision  for  holiday 
cheer;  for  the  delicacy  with  which 
they  have  avoided  blazoning  abroad, 
or  even  in  the  house  where  their  ben- 
eficiaries live,  the  fact  of  their  gift, 
but  most  of  all,  for  their  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  din- 
ner is  but  the  expression  of  a  frater- 
nal greeting — not  a  device  for  the 
relief  of  destitution. 


To  our  many  friends,  who  sent 
special  Christmas  remembrances  for 
the  poor,  our  sincere  appreciation 
and  hearty  thanks.  To  them  as  to 
our  other  friends  who  enjoyed  the 
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day  because  of  their  gifts,  we  send 
again  the  ringing  message  which  we 
quoted  a  year  ago  from  the  leader  of 
the  Salvation  Army — ^We  wish  you 
good  luck,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


On  the  twentieth  inst.  Governor 
Roosevelt  removed  from  office  Dr. 
Peter  M.  Wise,  president  of  the 
State  Commission  in  lunacy.  The 
Governor  filed  a  memorandum  set- 
ting forth  his  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval, which  were,  in  brief,  that  Dr. 
Wise  had  solicited  subscriptions 
from  his  official  subordinates  to  the 
Copper  Hill  Mining  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president;  and  that 
he  had  been  financially  interested 
in  a  company  which  had  been  per- 
mitted *to  erect  an  artificial  ice  plant 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Long  Island 
State  Hospital  at  Flatbush.  The 
Governor  stated  that  in  making  the 
removal  he  took  into  consideration 
nothing  but  the  statements  and  ad- 
missions of  Dr.  Wise  in  his  conver- 
sations with  the  Governor  on  De- 
cember lo  and  II.  Portions  of  the 
stenographic  report  of  these  conver- 
sations were  given  out  from  the 
Executive  Chamber  after  the  formal 
hearing  on  December  20,  almost 
immediately  after  which  the  Gover- 
nor announced  the  removal.  In  a 
public  statement  issued  December 
22,  Dr.  Wise  complains  that  he  was 
not  treated  fairly  by  the  Governor, 
and  that  the  admissions  which  he 
made  in  his  conversations  with  the 
Governor  do  not  sustain  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Governor  draws 


therefrom,  and  upon  which  the  re- 
moval was  based. 

A  careful  reading  of  all  that  has 
appeared  in  the  public  press  on  this 
subject  tends  to  the  conviction  that 
Dr.  Wise  had  sustained  financial  re- 
lations with  certain  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  did  have  a  financial  inter- 
est in  the  company  which  erected  an 
experimental  ice  plant  at  the  Long 
Island  State  Hospital,  which  were 
improper,  and  which,  if  made  the 
basis  of  formal  complaint  to  the 
Governor,  and  sustained,  could 
hardly  lead  to  any  other  result  than 
that  which  has  occurred. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  Dr.  Wise  has  been 
a  most  useful  public  servant  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  that  both  in 
the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence State  Hospital,  of  which  he 
was  the  superintendent  during  its 
formative  period,  and  later  in  his 
work  as  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  Lunacy,  he  has  had  the  most 
grave  responsibilities,  affecting  vi- 
tally the  well-being  of  many  thou- 
sands of  insane  patients  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually;  that  these  responsi- 
bilities have  been  discharged,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  manner  which  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been  efficient 
and  satisfactory;  that  the  state  hos- 
pital system  has  never  been  more 
highly  regarded  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  has  never  been  conducted 
at  so  low  an  expense  per  capita ;  and 
finally  that  the  offenses  for  which 
Dr.   Wise  has   been   removed,   and 
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which  we  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  condone,  are  after  all  offenses 
which  have  not  involved  the  wrong- 
ful use  of  one  cent  of  public  funds, 
nor  resulted  in  the  slightest  suffer- 
ing or  abuse  on  the  part  of  any  one 
of  the  more  than  20,000  insane 
wards  of  the  state. 

If  the  Governor  had  recognized 
these  facts  in  his  memorandum  ac- 
companying  the  removal,  as  it  seems 
to  us  he  might  properly  have  done, 
he  would  have  left  less  opportunity 
for  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Wise 
that  the  Governor's  action  was  based 
on  personal  animosity.  Probably 
the  penalty  was  just  and  under  all 
the  circumstances  necessary,  but 
might  it  not  have  been  wiser  to 
temper  its  administration  with  a 
due  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
the  really  valuable  services  which 
Dr.  Wise  has  rendered  to  the  state 
and  to  its  most  helpless  dependents? 


*  -it 


An  editorial  in  the  Jezvish  Messen- 
ger of  last  week  discusses  the  tene- 
ment problem   in   part  as   follows: 

The  dispersion  of  immigrants, 
such  as  is  being  attempted  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  Hirsch  Fund  and 
other  agencies,  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  factories  to  the  suburbs, 
would  be  a  blow  at  the  tenement 
evil.  Such  settlements  should  not 
be  exclusive,  or  they  may  develop 
olden  dangerous  conditions.  The 
success  of  Woodbine  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  congested  city  districts 
may  be  cured,  and  all  honor  to  the 
few  who  have  given  their  energies 
*n   this   direction,   with   such   rapid 

1  surprising  results, 
"wo    other    considerations    must 


not  be  forgotten.     So  long  as    the 
rush  of  immigration  continues    un- 
checked   and    undirected    they    will 
gravitate     toward     the     tenement- 
houses,   and   the   few   hundreds    or 
thousands  dispersed  will  be  sjjeedily 
replaced  by  newcomers,  and  all  the 
work  must  begin  anew  with  them. 
That  the  tenement,  however,  should 
cease  to  be  a  menace,  one  drastic 
expedient  must  be  applied.     Let  the 
property  owner  who  fails  to   keep 
the  tenement  in  the  best  condition 
and  retains  undesirable  tenants  on 
account  of  the  revenue  he  derives 
from  their  vice — let  such  owners  be 
publicly  exposed  and  suffer  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law.     The  receiver  is 
?s  bad  as  the  thief.     The  property 
owner  must  realize  his  obligations — 
he  is  most  at  fault. 

* 
The  twenty-first  annual  report  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston 
is  for  the  year  ending  May  3,  1900. 
Nearly  40,000  inquiries  and  reports 
about  more  than  9,000  families 
passed  through  the  central  office  dur- 
ing the  year.  During  the  year, 
3,006  new  families  were  registered 
and  6,106  old  families,  a  total  of 
9,112.  One  thousand  visitors  gave 
of  their  time  and  service  which  acted 
as  a  leaven  in  the  lives  of  the  poor 
whom  they  visited,  and  in  the  lives 
of  the  neighbors  who  saw  their  com- 
ings and  goings. 

Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  general  agent 
of  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  New 
York,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Organized  Aid  Association  in  Jersey 
City,  December  19.       His  address 
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was  an  explanation  of  the  methods 
employed  by  his  society  to  reach  the 
contributing  element,  and  to  sift  out 
the  worthy  applicants.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  tenement-house  problem 
in  New  York,  and  the  prevalence  of 
consumption  in  the  overcrowded  sec- 
tions, and  of  the  inability  to  handle 
all  the  cases  of  this  disease  that  seek 
relief. 


*  * 

* 


Mr.  William  C.  Schermerhorn, 
second  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Sec- 
ond avenue  and  Thirteenth  street, 
presented  $75,000  to  that  institu- 
tion, December  19.  The  money  is 
to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pavilion  for  patients  af- 
flicted with  diseases  of  the  ear.  The 
plans  of  the  pavilion  were  submitted 
by  Mr.  Schermerhorn  with  his  gift. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick,  five 
stories  high,  occupying  a  lot  at  Sec- 
ond avenue  and  Thirteenth  street, 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  eighty-five 
feet  deep.  According  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  infirmary  for  the  year 
ended  October  i,  1900,  135,269 
cases  were  treated  in  the  dispensary 
department,  while  the  ward  cases 
numbered  2,257. 


*  * 

* 


The  following  letter  sent  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  is  written  by  a  woman 
of  high  culture  and  of  much  promi- 
nence in  literary  and  religious  cir- 
cles in  earlier  years.  The  letter  is 
not  inappropriately  addressed  to  Mr. 
Kellogg,  who,  although  not  now  an 


officer  of  the  society,  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  for  having  interested  in 
its  work  many  of  the  persons  who 
now  constitute  its  active  working 
corps : 

Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

December  11,  1900. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kellogg  :- 

Accept  my  husband's  thanks  and 
my  own  for  the  richly  interesting 
report  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  The  amount  of  labor  by 
the  best  and  brightest  minds  in  New 
York  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor, 
and  the  vast  benefit  to  all  classes,  fills 
one  with  astonishment  and  gratitude. 

As  disabling  rheumatism  and 
eighty-three  years  make  writing 
difficult,  I  know  you  will  kindly  ex- 
cuse my  pencil  and  this  poor  scrap. 

With  warm  thanks  again — in  the 
service  of  our  gracious  Master, 
Your  old  friend, 

E.  S.  H.  S. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  December  9, 
by  appropriate  religious  services  at 
St.  Michael's  Cathedral. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities, December  5,  voted  to  locate  the 
new  state  epileptic  colony,  created  by 
an  act  of  the  last  legislature,  at 
Notchcliff,  near  Elsah,  in  Jersey 
county,  conditional  upon  the  people 
of  that  community  agreeing  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  board  in 
connection  with  locating  the  colony. 

Before  the  Michigan  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, recently  in  session,  it  was  ^* 
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strongly  urged  that  in  all  large  cities 
there  should  be  a  separate  court  for 
the  trial  of  children's  cases  and  that 
in  jails  there  should  be  facilities  for 
keeping  children  separated  from  the 
criminals  and  older  prisoners. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  a  reso- 
lution urging  legislative  action  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  state  sanatoriums 
for  the  care  of  consumptives  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

-If 
A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  village  for 
epileptics,  and  carrying  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  1,000  acres  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

* 
An  Associated  Charities  Society 
was  organized  at  Newport  News,  Va., 
December  13.  A  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted,  modeled  after 
those  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Italian  Parliament  has  de- 
cided to  establish  a  sanatorium  for 
the  consumptive  poor  in  memory  of 
the  late  King  Humbert  I. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  for  November  shows 
that  1,319  applications  for  legal  aid 
were  received  and  acted  upon  during 
the  month. 

•it   * 

•X- 

Dr.  Reynolds,  health  commissioner, 
sorting  upon  the  medical  inspec- 


tion made  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
states  that  of  75,000  children  exam- 
ined in  the  course  of  eight  school 
months,  4,539  were  temporarily  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  contagious 
disease.  As  a  result  the  mortality 
from  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  has 
been  reduced  almost  one-half. 


The  editor  of  Charities  acknowl- 
edges with  thanks,  the  receipt  of  the 
following  reports: 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities, 
New  York. 

United  States  Consular  Reports, 
No.  242. 

The  Educational  Alliance,  New 
York. 

The  Local  Government  Board, 
1 899- 1 900.     London. 

Franklin  Reformatory  Home  for 
Inebriates,  Philadelphia. 

Home  for  Incurables,  New  York. 

La  Soci6t(^  Des  Creches,  Paris. 

Bulletin  of  Statistics  Department, 
for  August.     Boston. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
1900. 

Industrial  Aid  Society,  Boston. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New 
York. 

The  New  York  Christian  Home 
for  Intemperate  Men. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York. 

The  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  and  Hospital. 

The  "Little  Mothers'"  Annual, 
New  York. 

Ahawath  Chesed  Shaar  Hasho- 
mayim  Sisterhood,  New  York. 
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The  American  Baptist  Home*  Mis- 
sion Society. 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

Trinity  Church  Association,  New 
York. 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, New  York. 

Associated  Charities,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  New 
York. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  El- 
mira. 

Mt.   Sinai   Hospital,   New  York. 

Independent  Order  Benai  Berith, 
New  York. 

The  Associated  Charities,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  22. 


The  Joint  Application  Bureau  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society 
and  the  Association  for  Improvino; 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  received 
657  applications  for  aid  in  the  week 
ending  December  22.  Sixty  home- 
less persons  were  taken  in 
charge.  The  investigating  agents 
from  the  central  office  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  made 
563  calls  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  those  asking 
for  assistance,  and  312  new  names 
were  recorded  in  the  registration 
bureau. 

The  new  families  taken  in  charge 
by  the  district  committees  num- 
ber sixty-two.  At  the  woodyard 
361    tickets    were    presented,    each 


of  which  entitled  the  bearer  to 
perform  a  prescribed  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty 
cents  in  cash;  of  this  number  296 
were  brought  by  men  with  homes  in 
the  city.  Twenty-three  women 
were  employed  in  the  laundry,  and 
were  given  a  total  of  seventy-five 
days'  work.  Seventy-eight  days' 
work  were  given  to  women  em- 
ployed at  the  workrooms. 


4c     ♦ 
* 


At  the  office  of  the  examining 
physician  for  outdoor  poor  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  270 
persons  were  examined  in  the  week 
ending  December  22.  Of  this  num- 
ber 140  were  sent  to  the  State  Hos- 
pital ;  sixty-two  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital;  twenty-three  to  the  Dis- 
pensary; twelve  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  outdoor  poor;  thirty-two  to 
Bellevue;  and  one  returned  home. 
The  number  of  hospital  cases  sent 
out  for  investigation  was  247. 

* 
From  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  sixteen  children  were  sent 
to  the  Infants'  Hospital  on  Randall's 
Island.  Ten  of  these  children  were 
over  two  years  of  age,  and  six  under 

two.  Seventy-two  persons  were 
sent  to  the  city  almshouse  and  thiriy 
to  the  state  almshouse  at  Flatbush 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

At  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
from  December  10  to  December  24 
there  was  an  average  of  500  appli- 
cants per  day  for  general  relief. 
This  does  not  include  those  applying 
for  employment. 
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Tenement-Houses,  4,  p.  10. 

Tenement  Laws,  2,  p.  4. 

Tenement  Plans,  5,  p.  3. 

Tenement  Procrustes,  The,  22,  p.  3. 

Tenements  in  Glasgow,  2,  p.  13. 

Tenements  in  Hava^'a,  9,  p.  10. 

Tenements,  New  Model,  22,  p.  7. 

Tenements,  Problem  of  Model,  2,  p.  1. 

Tenements,  Purification  of,  9,  p.  11. 

Tennessee  State  Conference  of  Charities,  ir, 
p.  8. 

Treatment  of  the  Criminal,  26,  p.  8. 

Trials  of  a  Visitor,  24,  p.  4. 

Truancy  in  New  York  City,  ii,  p.  i. 

Tuberculosis  and  Yellow  Fever  in  Havana, 

11,  p.  7. 

Tuberculosis  Hospital.  Slate,  19.  p.  9;  25,  p.  3. 
Tuberculosis  Hospitals,  6,  p.  14. 
Tuberculosis.  Prevention  of,  21,  p.  13. 
Tucker,  Frank,  5,  p.  10. 
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United  Hebrew  Charities,  21,  p.  i ;  25,  p.  13; 

29,  p.  20. 
University  Settlement,  New  Branch,  24,  p.  13. 
Unrecognized  Sources  of  Pauperism,  25,  p.  ii. 

Vacation  Schools,  5,  p.  11. 
Vagrancy  Cases  in  Chicago,  27,  p.  15. 
Vagrancy  in  Relation  to  Crime  and  Neuroses, 

22,  p.  6. 
Veiller,  Lawrence,  24,  p.  2. 

War  Against  Consumption,  20,  p.  6. 
White,  Gaylord  I.,  20,  p.  2. 
Willard,  David,  12,  p.  14. 
Williamson,  Mrs.  Emily  E.,  2,  p.  i. 
Wise,  Peter  M.,  26rP.  7  ;  31,  p.  n. 
Witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the  Poor,  23, 

p.  8. 
Wives  Deserted,  14,  p.  i. 
WolflF,  Abraham,  25,  p.  9.  '^ 

Woodyard,    Charity    Organization  ^Society, 

25,  p.  6. 
Work  for  Women,  19,  p.  6.  ^ 

Work  of  Charily  Organization  Society  for 

year  1899-1900,  25,  p.  4., 
Workrooms  for  Unskilled  Women,  18,  p.  10; 

25.  p.  6. 
Work-Together  Club,  23,  p.  11. 
Woman's  Hotel  Company,  16.  p.  13. 

Yonkers,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  8,  p.  6. 


HENRY    ARDEN, 

Japanese  Art  Objects, 
Novelties  in  Silks  for  Ladies*  Use 
Silk  Crepes  and  Grass  Linens, 
Pillow  Covers,  Etc., 

38  WEST  22D  STREET. 


donations  of 

OLD  clothes,  new  UNDERWEAR, 
AND  RAGS  TO  BE  WASHED  AND  DYED 
FOR  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

ARE    DESIRED    BY 

THE  WORKROOMS  FOR 
UNSKILLED  WOMEN  •  • 

OF  THE 

Charity  Orsfanization  Society^ 
5S6  West  2ath  Stteet 

Old  srarments  and  mgs  are  used  to  supply  work  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  need  relief,  and  the  work 
is  made  a  means  of  training  for  self-support. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  virill  send  for 
packages.  Address,  106  East  Sid  Street.  Telephone, 
WO  18th  Street. 


New  York  Medical  College 
and  Hospital  for  Women, 

19  WEST  lOlst  STREET, 
BetwMM  CMtral  Park  WmI  aod  Maahattaa 


MAINTAINS  : 

(i.)~The  only  college  in  the  State  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  women  in  medicine.  Dr.  M.  Belle 
Brown,  Dean. 

(2.)— A  hospital  (medical  and  surgical)  for  women 
and  children.  Patients  charged  according  to  ability 
to  pay,  or  free  if  necessary ;  supported  by  board  of 
patients  and  voluntary  contributions. 

(3O— Dispensary  for  women  and  children;  open  from 
9  a.  m.  to  s  p.  m.  Women  physicians  only  in 
attendance. 

(4.>— Obstetrical  out  department ;  su£F  of  »o  women 
physicians  attend  the  neray  poor  women  in  their  own 
homes  during  con6nement.  Cards  for  free  attendance 
may  be  obtained  from  the  resident  physician. 

Marj  Knox  Robinson,  President. 


^    A  DIPLOMA  OF  THE  WAND  PRIX 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  AWARD 

was  won  by  THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  award  was  made  by 
an  International  Jury  of  25  members,  and  in  com- 
petition with  20  other  typewriters.    •    . 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 


337    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 
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HE  door  almost  closed  on  1900  and  some 
things  you  intended  to  do  this  year  still 
waiting  to  be  done  ? 


Taking  that  policy  of  Life  Insurance,  for  instance. 


Remember,  Father  Time  is  sounding  the  last  call, 
offering  you  the  last  opportunity  for  the  doing  of  the 
things  that  are  to  belong  to  nineteen  hundred. 


With  the  Year  go  the  Decade  and  the  Century  also, 
an  event  that  will  come  but  once  in  your  life ;  com- 
memorate it  properly,  and  how  better  than  by  Life 
Insurance  ? 

The  Metropolitan  offers  you  everything  in  Life 
Insurance  that  has  real  worth  ;  it  offers  you  everything 
that  will  make  a  life  insurance  transaction  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  It  offers  you  these  advantages  now — 
to-day. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance   Co. 

{Incorporated  by  the  State  of  New   York) 

I   Madison  Avenue,   New    York.tK'^ 
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